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H.M.    KING    EDWARD    VII. 

From  the  painting  by  A.  S.  Cope,  A.K.A.,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Hy  permission  of  The  Autotype  Co.,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  \V.(\ 
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MODERN    PORTRAITURE. 


IN  a  recent  article  in  this  magazine 
(July,  1907)  on  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  this  year,  reference 
was  made  to  the  annually  increasing 
ratio  which  portraiture  bears  to  other 
classes  of  subject  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  hne  arts,  and  a  suggestion, 
which  must  have  been  semi-ironical,  was 
offered  that  the  growing  interest  in  por- 
traiture might  have  some  relation  to  the 
modem  passion  for  unveiling  private  life 
and  dissecting  personal  character.  I  do 
not  propose  to  pursue  that  rather  profit- 
less inquiry  in  dealing  wiih  the  subject  of 
modem  portraiture.  Nor  is  it  really  worth 
while  to  ask  whether  the  Academy  is 
justified  in  devoting  so  much  of  its  wall- 
space  to  portraits.  Their  course  is,  at  all 
events,  a  recognition  of  the  present-day 
tendency.  In  the  golden  period  of  this 
phase  of  Knglish  art  only  beautiful 
women  and  men  of  high  distinction  were 
painted  (excepting,  of  course,  family  por- 
traits that,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of 
fashion,  wtre  necessary  to  preserve  the 
lineaments  of  successive  generations  of 
noble  families).  Now  it  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  money — the  ability  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  distinguished  portrait 
painter.  It  is  surprising  how  many  por- 
traits of  persons  one  never  heard  of  get 
hung  at  Burlington  House.  1  do  not  for 
No.  55.    October,  1907. 


a  moment  say  that  the  renown  of  the 
sitter  is  a  canon  of  art ;  I  only  mean  that 
the  painter  is  required  to  interpret  on 
canvas  a  good  proportion  of  mediocrities 
where  he  has  not  the  stimulus  of  a  great 
or  attractive  personality,  and  that  many 
such  portraits  do  face  us  in  modem 
exhibitions  of  paintings.  But  it  is  quite 
true,  nevertheless,  that  an  immortal  por- 
trait may  be  painted  of  a  quite  unknown 
sitter.  The  treasures  of  art  contain  a 
host  of  examples. 

Neither  obscurity  nor  mediocrity,  how- 
ever, can  be  affirmed  of  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Cope's  portrait  of  His  Majesty,  King 
Edward  VII.,  whit:h  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  number  and  to  a  new 
volume  of  this  magazine.  State  portraits 
too  often  have  the  air  of  a  perfunctory 
duty,  as  if  the  heart  of  the  painter  was 
not  in  his  work,  or  as  if  he  had  been 
possessed  by  the  splendour  of  his  subject 
to  the  point  of  effacing  all  personality. 
Not  so  in  this  case.  Splendour  there  is 
and  in  abundance.  The  King  is  arrayed 
in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  we  have  richness  of  colour 
and  fabric  almost  to  excess.  But  all 
this  has  not  been  allowed  to  dominate 
the  painting — the  robes  are  not  hung 
upon  a  dummy.  There  is  a  fine  nobility 
of     mien,     a     dignity     of     bearing,    a 
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consciousness  of  power,  an  innate  sense  of 
strength  in  bearing  and  expression.  If, 
in  a  sense,  the  clothes  suit  the  man,  the 
man  is  not  made  by  the  garments.  I 
think  there  is  that  in  this  fine  portrait 
that  lifts  the  man  above  the  king — that 
leads  us  to  feel  that  here  is  one  who 
would  have  raised  himself  above  his 
fellows  into  whatever  walk  of  life  he  had 
been  bom.  It  is  so  natural  in  these 
ceremonious  portraits  to  exalt  the  inci- 
dental into  undue  prominence  that  we 
have  almost  come 
to  expect  it,  and 
we  approach  sucli 
pictures  instinc- 
tively with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding 
in  them  little  more 
claim  on  our  atten- 
tion than  lies  in 
the  greater  or  less 
command  of  tech- 
nique. But  in  this 
portrait  of  the  King, 
if  we  altogether 
ignore  its  decora- 
tive sumptuousness, 
we  have  an  impres- 
sive study  of  the 
personality,  a  real 
grasp  of  essentials, 
a  perspicuous  defi- 
nition of  character, 
which  must  be  the 
achievement  of  all 
portraiture  worthy 
the  name. 

Mr.  Cope,  who 
was  bom  in  1857, 
is  a  son  of  C.  W. 

Cope,  the  Academician,  and  has  had 
many  distinguished  sitters  from  his  own 
and  other  lands,  among  them  William  11., 
the  German  Emperor.  He  has  also 
painted  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  Sir 
Henry  Fowler,  besides  a  host  of  less 
noteworthy  px?rsonages. 

The  two  portraits  of  Lord  Ampthill 
and  Lady  Ampthill,  which  are  reproduced 
on  the  opposite  page,  were  paiijted  by 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Collings  for  Goveroment 
House,  Madras.  Lord  Ampthill,  second 
Baron  Ampthill,  was  created  G.C.I.E.  in 
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1900,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of   Madras,   a   post   he   filled  with   dis- 
tinguished    ability    for    several    years. 
During  a  portion  of   this  time  he  was 
acting- Viceroy  and  Governor- General  of 
India.     Bom  in  1869,  and  therefore  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age  when  he  received 
his  India  appointment,  Lord  Ampthill  is 
one  of  the  finest  products  of  our  peculiarly 
British    system    of    training.     Educated 
at  Eton  and  New  College,  Oxford,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  oarsmen  of  his  day, 
rowing  in  both  the 
Eton  eight  and  the 
Oxford    University 
eight,  and  he  also 
won    a    prize    for 
double    sculls     at 
Henley  in   1 890-1. 
He  was  President  of 
the  Oxford  Union, 
and    obtained    his 
M.A.    degree,  both 
facts    giving    con- 
vincing proof  that 
he  excelled  in  other 
qualities    besides 
athletics.      He   be- 
came assistant  pri- 
vate   secretary    to 
the      Right     Hon. 
Joseph      Chamber- 
lain   in    1895,  and 
his    private    secre- 
tary two  years  later, 
remaining    in   that 
capacity     till     his 
appointment  to  the 
Madras    Governor- 
ship   in    190C).     He 
was     also     British 
delegate  to  the  International  Conference 
on    Sugar   at    Brussels    in    1898.      Lady 
Ampthill  is  a  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl 
Beauchamp. 

These  two  portraits  by  Mr.  Collings 
were  subscribed  for  by  residents  of 
Madras,  and  replicas  are  to  be  presented 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Ampthill,  who  have 
expressed  to  the  artist  their  entire  satis- 
faction with  them — a  satisfaction  which, 
1  may  venture  tosay,  seems  fully  justified. 
For  these  two  portraits  are  suffused  with 
life:  ceremonial  life  it  may  be,  the  life  of 
the  sa/on,  life  tempered  by  official  reticence. 
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LORD   AMFTHILL,  G,C,S,I,,  OX.I.E. 

Albert  H.  Collings. 
(Presentation  portrait ) 

not  the  freer  life  of  the  intimate  circle, 
which  would  not  be  entirely  congruous 
with  the  character  and  destination  of 
the  pictures;  but  the  portraits  palpi- 
tate: they  possess  definition  of  cha- 
racter, and  as  schemes  of  art  take  a 
high  place.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
recall  Mr.  CoUings's  beautiful  portrait 
of  Mrs,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun^  hung  in 
l^t  year's  Academy,  That  portrait  has 
this  year  been  ejcliibited  in  the  Salon » 
and  has  been  received  \^^ith  warm  praise 
by  Continental  critics. 

Mr.  Ralph  Peacock  had  three  por- 
traits on  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
this  year,  the  full  quota  allowed  to 
those  who  are  neither  Academicians 
nor  Associates*  All  three  are  reproduced 
in  these  pages :  his  "  Doris,  daughter 
of  Rowland  Kennard,  Esq.,"  "  Lord 
Koaresborou^h,"  and  "  Doris,  daughter 


of  Fred  Wignall,  Esq."    Mr.  Peacock  is 

particularly  happy  in  his  portraits  of 
children.  Both  his  portraits  of  children 
attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  atten- 
tion. They  arrested  notice  ;  they  would 
not  be  ignored.  That  of  Mr,  Rowland 
Kennard*s  daughter  is  an  extremely  bold 
and  original  experiment.  It  suggests 
great  resource  and  perspicuity  of  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  artist.  It 
is  not  a  beautiful  pose,  but  we  feel  at 
once  that  it  is  characteristic,  and  assists 
to  an  understanding  of  the  sitter.  It 
is  a  triumph,  too,  in  that,  while  the 
artist  has  accepted  a  trying  though 
characteristic,  pose,  he  has  succeeded 
in  eliminating  what  might  easily  have 
been  a  grotesqueness  in  the  long  lines 
of  the  forearms  on  which  the  chin  rests. 
The  more  this  portrait  is  studied  the 
more  occasion  have  we  to  admit  this 
frank     acceptance      of      the     problem 


LADY  AMPTHILL,  C.I.  Albert  H.  Collings. 

(Presentation  portrait.) 
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presented  to  the  painter.  Without  sacri- 
hcing  a  jot  of  his  intuitions,  he  has  given 
us  a  work  of  art  no  less  than  an  iubight 
into  his  young  sitter's  disposition 

The     portrait     of    the    still     younger 
subject    is,   just   as    frankly,    a  faithful 
rendering     of     the    exquisite    charm    of 
child-life.    It  is  a  faithful  portrait,  doubt- 
less, but  that  is  not  the  first  consideration 
of  the  spec- 
tator.    If  it 
was  the  first 
considera- 
tion of  the 
artist,  he 
has  made  it 
subservient 
to   a  wider 
human    in- 
terest,   for 
the   picture 
is  the  very 
incarnation 
of  beautiful 
childhood. 
It    has    all 
the    uncon- 
scious grace 
of  attitude, 
all     the 
innocent 
frankness  of 
expression, 
all    the 
swee  t  n  e  s  s 
and   charm 
of  a  young 
soul     made 
visible   and 
tangible  by 
soft,    round 
lines   of 
flesh  and 
the     physi- 
cal media — eyes,  lips,  and  hands — as  yet 
uncorrupted  by  experience,  through  which 
the  soul  manifests  itself.     I  am  conscious 
that  this  elusive  quality  of  young  child- 
hood is  very  inadequately  translated  into 
words.     Like  music,  it  goes  behind  the 
utmost    subtlety  of    language,  which   is, 
after  all,  but  a   coarse  and   mechanical 
means  of  communicating  the  finer  emo- 
tions  and    the  more  delicate  shades  of 
thought.     In  other  words,  Mr.  Peacock 


has  impressed  into  this  portrait  a  truth 
that  appeals  to  all  of  us  so  directly  and 
deeply  that  no  conventional  expression 
is  equal  to  its  interpretation. 

In  his  portrait  of  Lord  Knaresborough 
there  is  directness  of  quite  another  kind. 
It  would  be  misleading  to  speak  of  it  as 
photographic  directness,  since  artistic 
perception  is  no  more  lacking  here  than 

in  the  other 
p  o  r  t  r  aits, 
but  still  the 
pa  i  n  t  ing 
has  a  cer- 
tain blunt 
a  p  p  e  a  1, 
stripped  of 
a  1 1  acces- 
sories, that 
has  a  pho- 
to g  r  a  phic 
quality. 
We  do  not 
feel  that 
the  painter 
may  have 
taken  liber- 
ties. He  has 
realised  his 
subject  and 
made  his 
conception 
stand  out  in 
veiy  vivid 
pattern. 

Mr.  Pea- 
c  o  c  k  was 
born  in 
London  in 
i86S,  and 
sLudied  at 
the  Royal 
A  cade  my 
schools, 
where  his  work  wa^  awarded  the  gold 
medal  and  a  travel hng  scholars»hip.  He 
first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1 888,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
therefo  e  He  has  been  awarded  medals 
at  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  his  pictures 
have  been  bought  for  several  public 
galleries,  Adelaide,  Perth  and  Durban, 
while  one  has  b  en  purchased  under  the 
terms  of  the  Chantry  Bequest. 

Mr.  H.  Harris  Brown  had  two  portraits 
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Ralph  Peacock. 

in  the  Academy  this  year.  In  the  one 
we  reproduce,  that  of  the  famous  expert 
on  explosives,  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  K.C.B., 
the  artist  confers  a  dramatic  value  upon 
his  picture  by  representing  his  subject  in 
characteristic  environment  and  engaged 
in  a  familiar  occupation.  Surrounded 
by  the  appliances  of  the  laboratory,  Sir 
Andrew  is  represented  watching  with 
engrossed  attention  the  contents  of  a  test 
tube  he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  painting 
is  admirably  balanced,  the  pose  full  of 
dignity  and  suggestive  of  unconscious 
strength,  the  expression  intent  and  self- 
revealing.  The  part  played  by  Sir 
Andrew  Noble  in  the  wonderful  advance 
made  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  gun  construction  and  in 
explosives  is  generally  known.  His  has 
been  a  leading  and,  therefore,  a  very  im- 
portant part.  Bom  in  Scotland  in  1832, 
Sir  Andrew  was  early  in  life  an  officer  in 
the  Royal  Artillery,  a  fact  which  un- 
doubtedly centered  his  scientific  interest 


on  the  subject  to  which  he  has  mainly 
devoted  his  life.  He  has  filled  many 
parts  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  this  branch  of  the  service,  amongst 
them  that  of  secretary  to  the  Committee 
on  Rifled  Cannon  in  1858,  to  the  Committee 
on  Plates  and  Guns  a  year  later.  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Artillery  and  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ordnance  in  i860, 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Explosives 
from  its  formation  to  its  dissolution.  In 
i860  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co., 
Limited,  becoming  subsequently  vice- 
chairman  of  the  company.  In  1880  he 
received  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  his  investigations  and  discoveries, 
and  in  1881  was  created  C.B.,  was  made 
a  peer  in  190J,  and  created  K.C.B.  in 
1893.  He  is  also  a  knight  of  many 
foreign  orders,  and  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  and  papers  on  the  science  of 
gunnery  and  explosives. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Priest,  whose  recent  portrait 
of  the  well-known  novelist,  Mr.  Max  Pem- 
berton,  we  give  herewith,  was  bom  in 
Harbome,  near  Birmingham,  in  1874,  and 
educated  at  King  Edward's  High  School  in 
that  Midland  city.  He  first  studied  at  Cope 


time  in  Julian's  famous  atelier.  He  has 
been  a  prolific  worker  in  the  compara- 
tively few  years  since  he  has  been 
pursuing  his  art  professionally,  and  has 
exhibited  work  in  oil,  water-colour, 
pastel,  etching,  enamel,  etc.,  and  in  every 


SIR   ANDREW   NOBLE,    BARONET,    K.C.B. 
H.  Harris  Brown. 


and  Nichors  School  of  Painting  in  South 
Kensington,  and  thence,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  obtained  admission  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years,  securing  the  Turner  Gold 
Medal  in  1897.  Then  he  spent  twelve 
months  studying  in  Paris,  part  of   the 


considerable  town  in  the  country.  He 
has  sketched  in  black-and-white  for  papers 
and  magazines,  designed  for  chocolate 
boxes  and  Christmas  cards,  and  done  a 
good  deal  of  natural  history  drawing  as 
illustration  work.  Nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  his  fertile  industry ;  pencil,  pen, 
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credited  with  beinp:  in  the  van  of  pro- 
gress than  either  flagrantly  literary  or 
artistic.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Priest  has 
endowed  the  prolific  novelist  with  all 
that  urbane  geniality  which  Nature  has 
bestowed  upon  him.  We  might  easily 
imagine  him  delaying  his  journey  for  a 
brief  ten  minutes'  exchange  of  courteous 
chaff  and  reminiscence  with  a  motoring 
friend  upon  a  chance  encounter  in  a 
Warwickshire  lane,  for  Mr.  Pemberton 
is  also  Birmingham  bom,  like  our  artist. 
Mr.  Laurence  Koe  is  a  most  indefatig- 
able portrait  painter,  and  that  his  work 
is  held  in  high  estimation  by  Academi- 
cians is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  both 
in  1900  and  this  year  also  the  Academy 
Exhibitionjincluded  three  of  his  canvases. 
Amongst  his  latest  work  are  the  three 
portraits  we  reproduce  with  this  article, 
works  sufficiently  contrasted  to  disclose 
his  versatility  of  resource  and  imagina- 
tion. He  was  born  in  1868,  and  evinced 
unusual  artistic  talent  at  an  early  age.  So 


brush  and  palette  and  the 
etching  needle  are  all 
familiar  instruments  of 
artistic  production  to  his 
hand.  To  portraiture  he 
has  of  late  been  giving 
more  especial  attention, 
and  in  the  Midlands,  where 
he  is  best  known,  he  has 
received  a  pretty  constant 
stream  of  commissions. 
Many  a  Midland  celebrity 
has  sat  to  him.  At  last 
year's  Academy  he  had  on 
the  line  a  portrait  of  a 
well-known  local  brewer, 
and  the  accompanying  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Pemberton  is 
among  the  latest  proofs  that 
he  can  command  sitters 
whose  names  are  household 
words. 

Mr.  Pemberton  has  not 
chosen  the  most  artistic 
costume  for  this  portrait, 
though  that  may  be  held 
to  be  a  small  matter  in 
these  up-to-date  times  when 
it  is  more  important  to  be 
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Alfred   Priest. 
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marked  was  it  that  his 
father  consulted  Sir  John 
Everett  MitlaB,  who  ex- 
amined the  hoy's  work  and 
strongly  advised  that  he 
should  be  trained  to  the 
career  of  an  artist.  He 
became  a  student  in  the 
Royal  Academy  SchooU 
when  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  pursued  his  studies 
with  such  success  as  to 
win  several  prizes,  among 
them  the  Land ^eer Scholar- 
ship for  sculpture  and  a 
prize  for  a  cartoon*  At 
the  London  Sketching 
Club's  Competition  J  held 
at  the  Suffolk  Street 
Galleiy  in  liS^t,  he  won 
the  fir^t  prize.  He  has 
exhibited  for  many  years 
at  the  Academy.  Among 
his  pictures  which  have 
attracted  most  attention 
may  be  mentioned  his 
"Venus,"  exhibited  in  1896, 
wherein  the  goddess  was 


J  tainted  lying  on  a  bed  of  roses— a 
painting  that  received  marked  praise 
for  beauty  of  colour  and  decorative 
effect.  His  *'  Tannhauser,"  exhibited 
laterj  and  his  **Sapho,*'  hung  in  1%^, 
have  also  been  highly  esteemed  by 
the  critical  art  world.  From  the  paint- 
ing of  *'  subject "  pictures  Mr,  Koe  has 
been  gradually  more  and  more  drawn 
towards  portraiture,  for  which  personal 
taste  and  a  decided  talent  for  likeness 
as  well  as  caricature  disposed  him,  so 
that  for  some  years  now  his  work  has 
lain  almost  exclusively  in  that  branch 
of  art ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  satis- 
faction  he  has  given  his  sitters  that 
commissions  have  never  been  wanting, 
and  he  has  been  kept  fully  occupied- 

Perhaps  the  most  successful,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  of  the  three 
portraits    we    reproduce    is    that    of 
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Mrs.  Schaadhorst,  though 
the  full-length  **  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  **  has  a  persua- 
sive charm  of  treatment 
that  is  origioal  and  effec- 
tive, 1  ihinkj  however, 
that  the  first  mentioned 
will  appeal  both  to  public 
taste  and  to  the  more 
exigent  sense  of  the  artist 
with  stronger  force,  but  to 
fully  appreciate  its  merits 
the  original  J  and  not  this 
reproduction  in  black  - 
and  -  white,  should^  of 
course,  be  studied,  t  do 
not  think  Mr  Koe  is  so 
successful  in  his  portraits 
of  children,  judging,  that 
iSj  by  the  single  example 
before  us.  The  picture 
is  more  academic  m  cha- 
racter, less  suggestive  of 
the    discerning   spirit    of 


M»S,   SCHNADHORST. 


t^ureace  Koe. 


PORTRAIT   OF    A    LADY. 
Laurence  Koe. 


sympathy,  as  though  the  artist  were  not  so  actively 
inspired  by  his  subject 

Mr,  George  Harcourt's  portrait  group  of  his 
children  is  a  very  delightful  composition,  painted 
with  infinite  pains,  and  demonstrating  in  every 
line  that  it  was  a  work  of  love,  the  work  an  artist 
takes  up  with  ardour  and  relinquishes  with  sorrow 
at  its  completion,  the  work  that  never  is  perfect  in 
the  artist's  estimation.  The  light  falls  full  upon 
the  childish  figures  with  an  acute  emphasis  that 
ser\es  to  de&oe  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the 
artist.  The  posing  is  admirable  —  no  self-con- 
sciousness  here ;  every  figure  in  the  group  is  as 
much  at  ease  as  though  portraiture  was  the  la<it 
thing  contemplated.  It  is  a  charming  picture  of 
child-life — a  scene  one  might  chance  upon  at  any 
moment  and  pause  to  contemplate  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure — as  far  removed  as  possible  from  im- 
pressionist methods,  brimming  over  with  actuality 
and  yet  rendered  with  imaginative  fervour.  There 
is  a  touch  of  symbolism  in  the  quite  natural  back- 
ground, a  hovering  sense  of  wonder— of  the  divinity 
that  lies  so  close  to  the  uncomipted  heart  of  the  child. 
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wife  than  hhe  who  now  sits  alongside  of 
me,  watching  out  for  my  mistakes,  I 
never  could  have  found,  searched  I  the 
wide  world  over.  And  as  I  turn  to  her 
from  time  to  time,  and  meet  those  dear 
soft  eyes  full  on  me,  I  wonder  how  Jim 
never  made  more  to-do  over  her,  especially 
seeing  how  she  still  keeps  his  memory 
green,  rough  as  he  was  to  her  in  the  early 
days  when  a  hard  word  rankles  deeper 
than  it  can  ever  do  in  after  years.  A 
child's  heart  is  but  a  small  thing,  'tis 
true  ;  but,  believe  me,  all  you  hasty  ones, 
it  can  do  a  heap  of  aching. 

And  a  woman,  after  all,  is  but  a  full- 
grown  child,  with  all  the  sweet  wilful- 
ness, tenderness,  clean-mindedness,  and 
ignorance  (thank  the  Lord  !)  still  clinging 
to  her ;  a  fact  which  the  absence  of  short 
skirts  should  never  cheat  us  into  forget- 
ting. And  I  may  take  this  opportunity 
to  further  remark  that  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  if  my  subjunctive  mood 
isn't  always  right. 

I  haven't  shown  her  this  part.  Some- 
how, even  the  best  of  women  don't  ^eem 
to  care  to  be  understood. 

That's  all  I  ever  wrote,  except  a  small 
consignment  of  poetry  in  the  early 
Spring,  before  I  was  married,  which  I 
got  back  next  day  from  the  publisher, 
"per  Carter  Paterson,  C.O.D.,"  on 
account  of  the  feet  and  meters  being 
out.  He  said  he  couldn't  overlook  that 
from  anybody  (except  a  bom  genius),  let 
alone  a  plumber  and  gasfitter,  that 
ought  to  know  something  about  measure- 
ments. 

Since  last  writing  they  are  all  of  them 
gone  to  their  rest.  Mrs.  Hippleston  first, 
along  with  her  parrot.  She  would  dearly 
liked  to  have  had  it  buried  along  with 
her ;  but  it  wasn't  to  be.  The  cemetery 
authorities  were  bound  by  law  to  draw 
the  line  at  poultry.  So  we  had  it  stuffed, 
and  set  up  in  a  glass  case  on  a  table  to 
itself  in  her  memory.  Then  Jim,  he 
stepped  on  a  piece  of  soap,  and  died 
before  they  could  get  him  to  the  hospital. 
His  father-in-law  followed  him  only  the 
next  week  and  well-nigh  broke  all  our 
hearts  owing  to  the  blank  he  left  behind 
him — bless  his  bonny  old  white  head — 
for  we  fairly  worshipped  him.  And  we 
buried  him,  and  his  daughter  (who  sur- 


vived him  only  a  year)  in  the  old  country 
churchyard,  alongside  of  young  Jim  and 
his  father,  and  set  up  a  monument  to  their 
memories. 

Mr.  Symcox,  who  is  a  grey-headed  old 
man  now,  still  writes  for  the  papers,  and 
drops  in  occasionally  upon  us  for  a  chat. 
At  times  he  gets  morbid  and  melancholy, 
and  talks  about  the  workhouse,  and  grave- 
yards, and  such-like  scenery ;  but  I  don't 
think  it's  got  to  be  quite  so  bad  as  all 
that}et. 

But  the  bus  driver,  he's  dead.  You 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  that.  His  death 
was  most  pathetical  and  sad. 

He  drove  his  'bus  home  one  night  into 
the  yard,  to  all  appearance  in  the  best 
of  health,  so  far  as  the  ostlers  could  judge 
in  the  dark.  But  they  had  to  take  him 
down  from  off  his  seat  so  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  get  the  reins  out  of  his 
stiffened  fingers.  For  he  had  been  sitting 
up  there  bolt  upright  for  goodness  only 
knows  how  long— as  dead  as  a  kipper. 

Then  they  called  to  mind  our  wedding 
day,  when  he'd  sworn  off  ubing  language 
as  long  as  he  was  employed  on  the  box  ; 
and  tlie  conductor  recollected  their  being 
blocked  for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by 
a  four-wheeler,  and  the  ex-party  state- 
ments his  mate  had  to  put  up  with  during 
the  inteival.  So,  putting  this  and  that 
together,  they  figured  it  out  that  the 
stoppage  to  his  feelings  had  induced  a 
flow  of  blood  into  his  head  and  killed 
him,  and  the  doctor,  he  said  that  was 
one  of  the  dangers  of  checking  a  natural 
overflow  of  the  humours.  1  don't  remem- 
ber anything  half  so  melancholy  this 
many  a  long  day. 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
happened  to  us  since  last  heard  from — a 
thing  that  mainly  set  me  on  to  writing 
these  pages — was  Mr.  Rockmount,  the 
solicitor  on  the  Common,  dying,  and 
leaving  me  a  thousand  pounds  in  his 
will.  He  always  said  he'd  taken  a  lik- 
ing to  me  fiom  the  first  day  he  saw  me, 
when  we  worked  in  his  house  on  that 
plumbing  job  where  Jim  hooked  all  the 
old  lead  for  plumber's  perquisites.  He 
said  he  knew  I  was  honest  and  truth- 
ful by  my  face,  and  made  up  his  mind  on 
that  very  day  to  reward  my  virtue  after 
he'd  gone. 
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I  didn*t  tell  him  %vhat  Jim  said  he'd 
have  done  to  me  if  so  be  Vd  let  on  about 
tJie  old  lead.  I  thought,  perhaps^  it 
might  be  supeifluous.  Howsoever,  he 
stuck  to  his  word,  and,  being  a  solicitor, 
and  artful,  he  willed  the  money  to  my 
wife,  to  hold,  and  to  keep,  and  to  haog 
on  to,  and  what  not,  during  the  term  of 
her  natural  life,  after  which  it  became 
my  turn  to  enjoy— w^hat  was  left  of  lU 

I  shall  never  to  my  last  day  forget  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  the  news  gave 
us.     It  was  like  a  dream.    It  was  more 


only  known  what  kind  of  a  slaughter  Vd 
pictured  out  for  them  in  my  mind  if  sa 
be  they'd  gone  bankrupt  with  Mary's 
money,  I  believe  they  would  have  come 
out  with  it  there  and  then,  and  closed  the 
account. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  w^e could  make 
up  our  minds  how  to  lay  the  money  out 
to  the  best  advantage.  I  never  seemed 
to  care  much  about  a  '*  Public'*  somehow, 
seeing  the  miser}'  and  ruin  that  goes  on 
the  best  part  of  the  day  and  night  under 
your  eyes  and  for  your  sole  benefit ;  and  a 
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Then  we  knew  we  was  rich. 
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:c  a  dream  than  ever  afterwards,  when 
we  tried  to  lay  hands  on  the  money  and 
fralise  it — it  was  so  slippery.  But  it  was 
paid  into  the  bank  all  in  good  time,  and 
then  we  knew  we  was  rich.  TU  never 
run  a  solicitor  down  again. 

We  used  to  come  out  at  night  after 
dark«  when  all  was  locked  up,  and  stand 
outside  the  branch  bank  where  we 
reckoned  the  money  was,  and  wonder  if, 
after  all,  it  was  in  the  safest  keeping, 
seeing  the  promiscous  way  they  handled 
things  during  business  hours.  And  I  tell 
you  if  the  clerks  sleeping  overhead  liad 


tobacco  shop  always  d id  si  ri ke  me  as  being 
a  deal  too  draughty,  besides  having  to 
smoke  half  your  profits  away  as  a  stand- 
ing advertisement.  At  one  time  we  had 
a  notion  tow^ards  a  fried-fish  shop,  till  a 
party  that  once  kept  one  told  us  what  it 
was  to  sleep  over  the  business  on  a  sum- 
mer's night  when  the  supply  got  ahead 
of  the  demand.  He  said  it  was  a  deal 
sight  too  sea-sidy  for  him,  and  parted  with 
it  to  a  retired  ship-captain  that  wasn't 
over  particular  on  a  point  of  ozone. 

Jim  said  :  **  Start  a  crockery  shop  " ;  and 
at  hrst  sight  the  idea  didn't  seem  to  be 
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at  all  a  bad  one.  Then  I  recollected  a 
cousin  of  mine  that  kept  one,  and  went 
off  post-haste  to  see  him  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  get  his  opinion  on  it.  I  hadn't 
laid  eyes  on  him  for  over  six  jears,  and 
if  I'd  met  him  out  of  the  shop  Tm  bound 
to  say  I  shouldn't  have  known  him  again, 
he  had  dwindled  down  so  into  a  shadow 
of  his  former  self.  He  said  he  hadn't  got 
a  nerve  in  his  body  he  could  call  his  own, 
on  account  of  the  breakages  and  the 
staving  of  them  off.  Of  the  two,  he  said 
he  preferred  a  regular  downright  smasher 
to  the  uncertainty  of  dodgingsomething  on 
the  slide  that  never  came  off.  He  reckoned 
he  lost  the  best  part  of  his  pro6ts  in  acci- 
dents, let  alone  the  injury  to  his  health, 
and  knocked  over  and  smashed  t  jvo cream- 
jugs  and  a  sauce-boat  showing  me  into  the 
back  parlour. 

"That's  nothing,"  he  said,  with  the 
drearsomest  smile  I  ever  saw  on  anybody's 
face,  as  he  sat  down  and  mopped  his  fore- 
head. "  Pray  don't  mind  the  pieces,  the 
boy'U  see  to  them — along  with  the  lamp 
globes  you  swiped  off  the  shelf  comin*  in. 
I  never  reckon  to  sell  an  article  without 
breaking  two  on  an  average.  Because  if 
so  be  I  was  to  go  a  whole  week  without 
some  accident,  there'd  be  a  holocaust  to 
make  up  for  it  the  next  day.  Only  this 
morning  a  stout  party  got  took  with  a 
apolectic  fit  amongst  my  *  unbreakable 
tea-sets,'  and  smashed  up  the  whole  stock 
before  we  could  get  him  on  to  the  side- 
walk. I  only  wish  I  could  just  come 
across  somebody  soft  enough  to  take  over 
the  stock-in-trade,  fixtures,  and  goodwill, 
and  he  might  have  them  almost  for  the 
asking." 

So  I  thought  p'raps  I  wouldn't  tell  him 
what  I'd  come  about,  seeing  I'd  got  to 
know  all  the  particulars  I  wanted,  and 
turned  the  conversation  off  to  other 
matters  until  it  was  time  to  go,  when  he 
saw  me  to  the  door  at  the  loss  of  a  soup- 
tureen  and  six  wine-glasses — he  wouldn't 
hear  of  my  paying  for  what  he  called 
his  **  wear  and  tear" — and  I  went  away 
feeling  quite  sorrowful  at  heart  for  the 
poor  fellow. 

That's  where  Jim's  unreliablen^ss comes 
in  again.  He  was  never  much  of  a  broker 
at  the  best  of  opportunities.  I  recollected 
when  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  left  him 


by  mistake  once,  by  a  relative  that  died 
intestate,  and  blewed  it  all  away  at  the 
"  High  Admiral  "  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
talking  over  with  the  sweep  how  he  was 
going  to  invest  it. 

Mr.  Symcox  said:  "Buy  a  terminable 
annuity  on  both  your  lives,  and  you'll 
get  five  per  cent,  as  long  as  either  of 
you  survive,  if  you  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Kafoozalem.  After  that  it  goes — what's 
lelt  of  it — to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Estchecker." 

"  And  my  little  daughter  I  "  cries  Mary, 
firing  up  on  a  sudden. 

**  Oh,  I  forgot  that  1  "  said  Mr.  Symcox. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  then  but  small 
house  property.  That  was  something  I 
did  know  a  little  about,  through  a  life- 
time of  gasfitting  and  plumbing,  so  to 
speak. 

I  knew  that,  given  a  good  neighbour- 
hood, good  drains,  and  good  references, 
you  might  reckon,  with  outgoings,  on  a 
safe  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  profit — pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  you  looked  after 
the  houses  yourself,  and  sold  them  again 
in  good  time  to  parties  in  want  of  a 
permanent  home. 

After  a  long  argument  for  and  against, 
we  settled  finally  on  that,  and  I  started 
off  with  Mary  that  very  afternoon  on  a 
tour  of  inspection. 

We  found  what  we  wanted  almost  in 
the  very  next  street.  There  they  were — 
three  houses — ^just  finished,  with  all  the 
modem  appliances,  and  settrer,  inside  of 
them,  and  a  "  For  sale  "  board  fastened 
to  the  gate-post  of  No.  12. 

They  belonged  to  a  speculative  builder 
that  was  being  financed  by  a  speculative 
architect,  and  tie  leases  were  in  the  name 
of  a  jobbing  foreman  mason  that  was  just 
about  to  be  foreclosed  on  by  a  specula- 
tive moneylender,  name  unknown,  that 
stood  behind  the  lot ;  and  I  tell  you  it 
was  a  touch-and-go  for  somebody  if  we 
hadn't  come  in  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
and  bought  the  property  for  less  than  it 
cost  to  build. 

It  was  a  bargain  !  I  never  felt  so  proud 
in  all  my  days.  My  Mary  was  a  landed 
proprietor  and  a  vested  interest — and  Mr. 
Symcox,  he  said  we  might  fairly  reckon 
ourselves  now  as  belonging  to  the  low 
middle  class. 
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11. 

IN  a  general  way,  and  though  pleasant 
almost  beyond  endurance  at  first,  we 
managed  to  keep  a  pretty  level  head 
over  our  little  windfall.  Once  having 
got  over  the  first  shock,  things  seemed  to 
get  back  to  where  they  were  at  the  start, 
and  what  was  a  pleasure  at  one  time 
soon  developed  itself  into  a  business  and 
a  care.  Like  a  shower  bath,  the  shock's 
the  thing,  whether  there's  water  when 
you  pull  the  string  or  not.  But  with  a 
legacy  you're  not  always  prepared  for  it ; 
and  1*11  never  to  my  last  day  forget  old 
Bob  Wilkison,  that  worked  as  a  blind- 
maker,  when  he  come  into  the  forty 
thousand  pounds  his  uncle  left  him  out 
in  California,  all  unexpected  like. 

It  was  the  worst  day's  work  poor  old 
Bob  ever  done  when  he  realised  the 
money,  and  retired  with  his  old  woman 
into  a  higher  soshal  life — which  he  done 
off  the  Old  Kent  Road,  by  the  gas-works 
— for  he  never  knew  a  properly  sober  day 
afterwards,  and  lived  like  a  snipe,  most 
entirely  on  suction,  till  he'd  blewed  the 
lot  away  in  booze  and  horse  betting  and 
loans,  and  putting  his  name  to  contracts 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  about. 

In  the  end  he  came  back  to  work  again, 
no  better  for  the  outing  than  an  ordinary 
week's  bust  might  have  done  for  him  in 
the  regular  way  ;  only,  to  cap  it  all,  his 
first  wife  having  heard  of  his  good  fortune, 
she  ups  and  brings  an  action  against  him 
for  destitution  of  convivial  rites,  which 
started  No.  2  off  on  a  sueing  expedition 
against  Bob  for  breach  of  promise  and 
bigamy ;  and  what  between  the  both  of 
them,  and  the  drink,  and  the  worry  of  the 
writs  coming  in  on  top  of  him  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  the  poor  old  chap, 
he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  quite 
suddenly  like,  poorer  than  he'd  ever  been 
in  his  life  before. 

Talk  about  a  windfall !  It  was  more 
like  a  land-slide. 

It  was  generally  reckoned  to  have  been 
one  of  the  biggest  excursions  of  the  kind 
on  record,  for  the  short  time  it  lasted, 
and  killed  more  besides  Bob  before  it 
died  out. 

I  never  forgot  the  lesson  that  misfor- 
tune taught  me;  although,  for  all  that, 
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it  was  a  fine  feeling  to  go  about,  knowing 
that  those  half-dozen  walls  of  brick  and 
mortar  stood  up  there,  as  it  were,  a 
permanent  barrier  betwixt  us  and  the 
workhouse,  let  the  worst  come  when  it 
might. 

No,  I'll  never  run  another  lawyer  down 
again,  no  matter  how  he  piles  on  the 
costs.  We're  all  bound  to  live.  Look  at 
Mr.  Trapley  and  his  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  profit  on  some  sanitary 
contracts  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
touched  at  all.  It  was  a  good  job  I 
showed  him  up  when  I  did,  or  he'd  have 
turned  it  into  a  limited  company,  and 
rousted  out  every  drain  there  was  in  the 
South  of  London. 

In  his  time  it  wasn't  reckoned  hardly 
safe  to  call  in  a  plumber  at  all,  on 
accoimt  of  the  uncertainty  there  was 
about  ever  getting  them  out  of  the  house 
again  —  except  you  threw  them  out. 
But  now  it's  a  science,  and  an  art,  and  a 
profession,  the  same  as  it  might  be  a 
cookery  school,  and  you  can't  even  joke 
about  them  any  more  now,  owing  to 
their  diplomas  and  their  c'tificates,  and 
medals  and  fakedoodlems,  andsettrer.  It 
minds  me  about  Jim  and  old  Mr.  Petersby, 
that  lived  a  sedimentary  life  all  by  him- 
self down  West  Dulwich  way — where 
they  reckon  they're  a  bit  toney,  don't  ye 
know. 

Says  Mr.  Petersby  to  Jim  the  morning 
he  comes  about  the  job  Mr.  Trapley  had 
set  him  on  to  : 

"  I  want  you  to  produce  your  diploma, 
my  man,  before  I  lets  you  in  to  solder  up 
that  there  scullery  leak  you've  come 
about." 

"  You  wants  me  to  perduce  my  which ?  " 
says  my  mate,  never  having  even  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before,  and  thinking  maybe, 
it  was  a  new  kind  of  soldering-iron  he 
was  a-driving  at. 

"  Your  diploma,  your  written  certificate 
of  qualification,"  says  Mr.  Peteisby,  a  bit 
shirty  over  Jim's  free-and-easy  way  of 
speaking  up  at  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  funny  man,  you  are !  " 
says  Jim,  sarcastically  like  and  trying  to 
pass  the  other  one  in  the  doorway.  Don't 
you  go  for  to  start  me  off  a-laughin',  'cos 
I've  got  a  weak  heart,  and  might  p'raps 
bust  somethin'." 
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"  No,  you  don't !  "  says  Mr.  Petersby, 
a-stopping  of  him  in  the  passage  with  his 
open  arms,  and  looking  as  fierce  as  a  buck 
rat  at  a  scrapping  match.  "  I  tell  you  I 
wants  to  see  your  c'tificate  of  capability 
as  a  mechanic  before  Tm  going  to  trust 
you  inside  of  my  house." 

"  Oh,  my  c'tificate  is  it !  "  says  my  mate 
a-turning  on  the  sarcastic  stop  a  little 
more  fuller  than  before.  "Dear,  dear, 
dear !  and  to  think  I've  been  and  gone 
and  left  it  on  the  bureau  at  the  station 
when  I  reported  myself  to  the  inspector 
this  morning.  How  very  careless  it  was 
of  me,  to  be  sure." 

"  Arc  you  going  to  produce  that  there 
paper  for  me,  or  are  you  not  ?  "  cries  the 
old  man  in  a  tearing  passion. 

"  Get  out !  you  make  me  sweat !  "  says 
Jim,  as  huffy  now  as  the  other  one.  "  Do 
you  think  I'm  out  on  leave  then,  or  what 
do  you  take  me  for?  Fm  surprised  at 
you  callin'  yourself  a  gentleman  and 
talking  such  things  to  me  like  that !  Go 
on,  and  let  me  carry  out  my  work  accordin' 
to  contrack." 

"  Go  home  and  tell  your  master  I  don't 
want  no  cobblers  in  or  about  my  house," 
shouts  Mr.  Petersby. 

**  Say  that  again,"  says  Jim. 

**  Cobblers !  "  says  Mr.  Petersby  again. 

Then  Jim,  he  lost  the  whole  of  his 
temper  on  a  sudden,  fairly  and  squarely. 
and,  says  he 

I  forgot  I  couldn't  set  down  all  my  mate 
said  when  he  let  go  of  his  emotions,  on 
account  of  the  word-painting  that  mostly 
went  along  with  it ;  but  it  must  have 
been  more  than  ordinary  pathetical  to 
have  set  Mr.  Petersby  on  to  him  in  the 
way  he  done,  to  judge  by  Jim's  face 
when  he  came  home  shortly  afterwards  to 
bathe  it. 

"  Turn  it  up,  mate,"  says  he  to  me  when 

he  came  in.     "  You'll  find  it  under  D 

*  Diploma.'  I  reckon,  maybe,  I've  been 
and  gone  and  made  a  mistake  again. 
Turn  up  the  def 'nition  of  it  while  I  gets 
the  vinegar." 

And  I  turned  it  up,  and  found  it  was 
the  Greek  for  "  something  doubled  up," 
and  told  him  of  it. 

"  Why  that's  jest  what  I've  been  and 
left  him  on  the  doorstep !  "  says  my  mate ; 
"  try  again." 


And  I  tried  again,  and  found  it  was  a 
"privilege,"  and  a  "power,"  and  a 
"  writing,"  and  a  "  honour" ;  and  then  we 
both  timibled  to  it  at  last,  and  saw  it  was 
a  licence. 

But  Jim,  he  wasn't  over-pleased  for  all 
that,  and  said  he  could  do  as  good  a 
day's  work  as  the  best  of  'em,  without 
his  having  to  go  about  with  a  patent 
seal  around  his  neck  like  a  pill-box. 

Notwithstanding,  he  went  back  again 
post-haste,  and  apologised  to  Mr.  Petersby 
as  soon  as  he  came- to  sufficiently  to 
recognise  Jim;  and  the  matter  it  so 
ended. 

III. 

WE  had  made  up  our  minds  before- 
hand to  be  a  little  particular — 
a  little  over-particular  if  need  be 
— about  the  pedigree  and  settrer  of  our 
incoming  tenants  before  we  gave  them 
up  possession  of  the  premises.  I  knew  a 
man  once  that  went  out  one  fine  morn- 
ing to  inspect  an  empty  house  of  his  that 
was  to  let,  and  found  a  whole  family  in 
possession,  who  swore  he'd  let  them  it 
when  he  gave  them  the  key  to  look  over 
it ;  and  it  took  him  twelve  calendar  months 
to  get  them  out,  besides  being  fined  five 
pounds  for  assault  and  battery  when,  at 
last,  he  lost  his  temper  and  took  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.  The  magistrate 
told  him  that  was  his  department ;  and 
he's  been  looking  about  ever  since  to 
find  out  whose  department  it  is  to  get 
him  the  arrears  of  rent  that's  due  to  him. 

That  last  sentence  minds  me  of  the  way 
our  lawyer's  *'  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment "  for  house-letting  was  made  out. 
You  might  read  it  both  ways  till  you 
took  it  into  court,  and  then  you'd  soon 
find  out  it  was  the  landlord,  and  not  the 
magistrate,  the  rent  was  due  to.  It's 
wonderful  what  a  comma  will  do  at 
times. 

There  wasn't  a  comma  or  a  full  stop  in 
the  whole  of  our  agreement,  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

That's  the  main  difference  between 
literature  and  law.  Our  lawyer  said  you 
can't  be  too  particular  on  that  point ; 
and  if  there  wasn't  any  room  at  the  end 
of  a  line  for  a  long  word,  he'd  fill  up 
the  blank   space   with  a    thing    like   a 
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spiral  spring,  for  fear  the  opposition 
might  tadce  possession  of  it,  and  turn  the 
agreement  the  wrong  way  about.  In 
the  same  way  it  was  bound  to  be  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper  as  a  precaution 
against  the  lessee  slipping  in  an  extra 
page  afterwards  to  prove  you'd  sold  him 
the  said  premises,  instead  of  leasing  them 
to  him.  Mr.  Gripps,  our  lawyer,  said 
that  it  was  always  the  unexpected  that 
was  sure  to  happen  in  law,  and  that's 
why  they  were  bound  to  provide  for  it 
beforehand. 

So  we  took  advantage  of  it  to  bar  out 
all  dogs,  pigs,  fowls,  ducks,  cats,  pigeons, 
and  other  poultry  from  being  brought 
into  and  upon  the  'foresaid  messuages  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tenants,  the  dogs  and  the  pigeons 
being  the  most  imf)ortant,  on  account  of 
the  dogs  barking  at  night,  and  the  pigeons 
eating  the  mortar  between  the  bricks,  let 
alone  parties  clambering  over  the  slates 
to  capture  them.  Mr.  Gripps  said, 
"  We'd  better  put  it  down  *  dog  or  dogs,' 
or  they'll  'vade  us  by  keeping  one  dog 
only,  and  a  Newfoundland,  maybe,  at 
that.  And,  to  obviate  any  question  of 
breed,  we'd  better  add,  after  *  pigeons,' 
and  *  dove  or  doves.'  You  can't  be  too 
comprehensive  with  some  people.  I'm 
not  so  certain  but  we'll  have  to  substitute 
*  swine  *  for  '  pigs,*  so  as  to  head  them  off 
in  the  event  of  any  foreign  importations  ; 
and,  to  be  absolutely  safe  on  the  *  fowl ' 
embargo,  I  will  just  take  the  liberty  of 
adding,  *and  incubators.'  I  can't  tie 
them  up  any  tighter  than  that  for  you, 
unless  I  was  to  add  *  and  live  stock  of 
every  description,'  and  that  might  at  first 
sight  seem  a  little  bit  too  invidious,  you 
know,  from  a  zoological  point  of  view." 

I  never  see  such  a  lawyer  as  Mr. 
Gripps. 

When  the  purchase  was  completed, 
and  the  "  To  let "  bills  stuck  in  the  win- 
dows, it  was  as  exciting  as  bait-fishing 
to  watch  the  house- hunters  on  a  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoon  going  in  and  out 
of  the  'fore-described  tenements,  and 
listen  to  their  observations  outside  before 
they  went  away. 

They  were  mostly  married  women, 
with  their  p'rambulators,  and  mothers — 
on  account  of  the  husbands  not  caring, 


as  a  rule,  to  commit  themselves  over  a 
selection,  knowing  full  well  what  they 
might  expect  in  the  event  of  their  decid- 
ing on  the  wrong  house. 

I'd  hang  about  the  street  ends  watching 
for  my  opportunity,  and,  when  a  party 
was  coming  out,  I'd  meet  them  outside, 
and  stand  ready,  pretending  to  be 
admiring  the  external  aspect  of  the  'fore- 
mentioned  premises  and  appurtenances 
thereof. 

Then  the  woman,  she'd  perhaps  say  at 
me,  with  a  kind,  mothery-like  smile  :  "  I 
wonder  who  in  the  world  they  expect 
would  live  in  a  house  like  that,  with  no 
cupboards  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
lodgers  carrying  the  dust  through  the 
kitchen  while  you  was  a  settin'  having 
your  meals !  " 

'*  And  helpin'  theirselves  to  our  coals, 
through  havin'  only  one  cellar,"  the  other 
would  chime  in.  **  Come  on,  mother, 
let's  get  out  of  it." 

And  they'd  go  away  out  of  it,  leaving 
every  door  and  window  in  the  place  wide 
open  for  me  to  shut  after  them.  And  as 
I  came  out,  maybe,  I'd  get  detained  in 
the  passage  for  an  hour  or  more  by 
another  party  telling  me  how  more  con- 
venient and  cheaper  the  houses  over  the 
way  were  compared  with  mine,  which 
they  wouldn't  live  in  if  they  had  one 
given  them  rent  free. 

Then  we  had  to  do  with  the  nice  lady- 
like young  person  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  house  at  first  sight— rent  being  no 
object  with  her — and  who  wanted  to 
move  in  the  very  next  day  before  the 
references  was  taken  up — her  husband 
being  a  ship  captain,  that  was  just 
ordered  off  on  a  long  voyage,  and  not 
expected  home  for  a  year.  She  was  so 
extremely  nice  that  we  agreed  to  oblige 
her,  providing  her  two  references  were 
satisfactory.  But  for  all  we  searched 
high  and  low  for  the  referees,  we  couldn't 
find  them  nohow,  and  the  young  lady 
not  calling  again  to  account  for  it,  we 
reckoned,  maybe,  she'd  made  a  mistake 
in  the  address,  and  had  been  and  got 
suited  somewhere  else. 

All  this  was  a  bit  lowering,  as  one 
might  say,  to  the  constitution,  at  first ; 
but  our  speculation  turned  out  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule  so  far  as  the  houses 
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were  concerned — for  they  were  well  put 
together — and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
from  the  completion  of  purchase,  they 
were  all  three  of  them  let  and  occupied. 

Mr.  Larkyns,  he  come  in  first  into 
No.  12,  with  his  family  of  four  grown-up 
daughters — all  musical — and  a  pensioned- 
off  butler  of  the  name  of  Parslick,  who 
they  reckoned  as  one  of  the  family, 
almost,  having  been  with  them  as  a 
lodger,  on  and  off,  for  the  last  five 
years. 

They  were  a  happy-go-lucky  lot,  so 
far  as  we  could  see,  and  born  musicians, 
even  to  the  lodger,  who  had  taken  up 
with  the  trombone  to  oblige  the  young 
people ;  and  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  crowd  outside  on  the  first  Sunday 
evening  after  they  moved  in,  listening  to 
the  "  Lost  Chord "  on  the  harmonium 
and  two  pianos,  and  the  trombone, 
together  with  Mr.  Larkyns  and  the  eldest 
daughter  following  up  bass  and  soprano. 
Standing  there  outside,  and  looking 
through  the  stained-glass  panels  of  the 
front  door,  with  the  music  shimmering 
away  inside,  I  tell  you  it  was  for  all  the 
world  like  being  outside  some  old  ancit  nt 
cathedral,  and  made  us  all  feel  quite 
solemn  and  melancholy.  And  that  more 
especially  at  the  crisis,  when  Mr.  Pars- 
lick  fetched  out  the  chord  that  was 
missing,  on  his  trombone,  and  held  on 
to  it  as  if  it  was  the  last  trump  on  earth. 
That  was  a  masterpiece,  and  required  a 
bit  of  playing,  too,  for  a  trombone, 
because,  you  see,  with  a  trombone  you've 
got  to  slide  out  to  and  skip  back  on  to 
a  note  entirely  by  judgment,  and  if  so  be 
you  do  happen  to  get  too  far  one  way  or 
the  other,  there's  no  hedging  about  it, 
then.  You've  just  got  to  bide  by  the 
results. 

Mr.  Larkyns  was  a  waiter  in  the  City, 
and  so  was  his  father  before  him,  and 
his  father  before  him  again,  when  a 
waiter  was  thought  something  of,  and 
before  Italians  was  invented.  It  seemed 
to  run  in  the  family,  as  it  were,  and 
they  really  'peared  to  wait  en  people  just 
for  the  mere  love  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Larkyns,  he  said  when  his  father 
lay  on  his  deathbed,  even,  and  they  were 
waiting  for  the  end  to  come,  the  sound 
of  the  doctor's  bell  brought  him   back, 


all  of  a  sudden,  to  his  senses,  and  'peared 
to  stir  up  all  the  old  family  instincts  within 
him.  For,  turning  over  in  the  bed,  with  one 
last  great  effort,  he  gasped  out  in  a  feeble 
voice:  **  No.  13 — three  Scotches  hot — 
Comin',  sir,"  and  died. 

The  party  that  came  into  No.  14,  the 
next-door  house,  told  me  and  Mary  he 
was  induced  to  do  so  entirely  owing  to 
the  clause  about  the  cats  and  dogs,  and 
cettrer,  that  had  driven  him  out  of  his 
last  home,  and  well-nigh  wrecked  his 
whole  life.  He  was  a  fussy,  vindictive- 
looking  sort  of  a  little  chap,  that  'peared 
to  be  always  threatening  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  he  ever -intended  to 
tale  on.  He  was  the  most  talkative 
man  for  a  Government  official  I  ever 
remember  meeting,  and  had  a  way  of 
sliding  along  from  one  subject  to  another 
that  made  it  impossible  almost  to  get 
away  from  him  without  hurting  his 
feelings. 

His  place  of  business  was  in  Somerset 
House,  by  the  river.  What  he  done 
there,  if  he  ever  did  anything  at  all, 
we  never  to  this  day  got  to  know. 
It  didn't  seem  to  break  his  back,  what- 
ever it  was,  judging  by  the  time  he  put 
in  at  home  hanging  on  the  front  gate, 
and  stopping  every  mortal  soul  that 
passed,  from  the  milkman  to  the  night 
policeman,  to  talk  about  things  that 
never  seemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occur  to  anybody  else.  In  the  end,  his 
ways  got  so  familiar  to  the  neighbours 
that  they  always  accounted  for  anybody 
being  late  home  of  a  night  by  saying : 
**  Oh,  he's  got  in  tow  with  Old  Beevers, 
at  No.  14." 

My  word,  he  was  a  fusser,  and  no  mis- 
take !  You'll  scarcely  believe  it,  but  on 
the  very  first  night  of  his  moving  in  he 
called  me  out  of  bed  with  a  fistfull  of 
road  ballast  against  the  window,  and 
when  1  put  my  head  out  to  see  what 
it  was,  he  hollered  up : 

"  Was  there  any  clause  in  that  precious 
agreement  of  your'n  prohibiting  the  use 
of  trombones  ?  " 

1  said  I  didn't  know  ;  I  wasn't  certain. 
But  I'd  communicate  with  my  solicitor, 
and  let  him  know  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  so. 

That's  the  way  to  tick  these  kind  of 
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of  hot-heads  off.  I  learnt  it  from  Mr. 
Gripps,  my  lawyer,  when  I  was  trying 
to  put  the  bulge  on  him  once  over  a  small 
family  matter  he  was  going  to  begin  to 
think  about  for  me.  He  said  there  was 
nothing  like  it  to  cool  a  man  off,  and 
wear  him  down  into  his  bearings,  so  to 
speak.  That  was  the  Fabian  way,  he 
said,  of  doing  things,  because  it  was 
invented  by  Fabius  Maximus,  the  Roman 
general  that  won  all  his  battles  by  dodg- 
ing about  and  doing  nothing,  till  he 
fairly  wore  the  head  off  the  enemy  with 
sheer  expection  and  want  of  sleep. 

I  said  I  reckoned  plumbers  was  mostly 
all  Fabians,  too,  meaning  it,  of  course,  in 
a  humoursome-like  sense. 

But  Mr.  Gripps,  he  said  he  couldn't 
enter  into  that  with  me  then,  "being 
beside  the  subject-matter  now  under 
consideration." 

I'll  never  make  another  joke  in  a 
lawyer's  office  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old. 

Following  his  advice,  I  persuaded  Mr. 
Parslick,  who  was  the  best-natured  man 
I  ever  saw,  to  modify  his  trombone  so  it 
wouldn't  carry  through  the  brick-and-a- 
half  party-wall  into  No.  14.  I  reckon  he 
must  have  put  tallow  or  something  into 
it  to  have  soothed  it  down  in  the  way 
he  did. 

We  always  had  a  pity  for  No.  14's 
wife,  poor  soul,  that  was  as  deaf  as  a 
haddock,  and  as  quiet  and  kindly  a 
creature  as  you  might  ever  wish  to 
know.  Her  deafness  made  no  manner  of 
difference  to  Mr.  Beevers.  He  was  bound 
to  make  her  hear  every  word  he  said,  if 
he  was  to  sit  up  every  night  over  it  ;  and 
as  he  never  went  to  bed  before  twelve 
o'clock  p.m ,  you'd  think  there  was  blue 
murder  going  on  inside  the  house,  until 
he  went  off  on  a  sudden — unjensible  they 
reckoned.  That  kept  him  in  practice, 
you  might  say,  for  the  next  day—kept 
him  up  to  concert  pitch  ;  and  I've  never 
known  him  to  suffer  from  a  relaxed 
uliva. 

When  No.  16,  a  retired  ship  captain, 
had  signed  the  agreement  and  moved  in, 
I  felt  bound  to  go  and  consult  Mr.  Gripps 
on  the  live-stock  clause  again  on  account 
of  a  monkey*— one  of  the  bald-headed, 
dejected-looking     breed — he'd     brought 


into  and  upon  the  said  premises  from 
abroad,  along  with  a  wall-eyed  macaw, 
that  shouted,  "  Fire  !  Help !  Murder  !  " 
for  three  parts  of  the  day,  and  filled  up 
the  other  part  with  a  policeman's  whistle. 
You  see,  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  account 
of  Mr.  Beevers,  so  as  to  anticipate  his 
objections. 

Mr.  Gripps,  he  said  he  couldn't  see  his 
way  to  alter  things  now,  seeing  that 
Captain  Skimmings  had  fairly  sailed 
clear  of  every  prohibition  in  the  agree- 
ment— without,  of  course,  he  succeeded 
in  roping  the  macaw  in  along  with  the 
**  poultry."  But  the  monkey  would  have 
to  go  at  that,  row,  and  be  dealt  with 
afterwards  under  a  separate  schedule 
when  the  captain's  term  was  up.  He 
said  he'd  only  provided  for  domestic 
animals  in  reason,  without  any  thought 
about  their  turning  the  place  into  a 
Noah's  Ark. 

I  could  see,  for  all  that,  he  felt  quite 
hurt  about  it,  and  just  stopped  myself 
in  time  from  making  a  joke  about 
Noah. 

"  If  Mr.  Beevers  comes  bothering  you 
about  it  again,  just  you  refer  him  on  to 
me,"  he  said,  with  a  wicked  twist  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  as  I  rose  up  to  leave, 
"and  ril  deal  with  him.  Good-morning!  " 

IV. 

CHIEFLY      APOLOGETICAL,       WITH       A       BIO- 
GRAPHICAL   ESSAY    ON    **0UR    GENERAL." 

THIS  chapter  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
essay. 

So  you  can  skip  it — it's  not  mine. 
Mr.  Symcox  he  writ  it. 

An  essay's  when  you  haven't  got  any- 
thing particular  to  say  about  anything  in 
particular,  and  take  about  three  thousand 
five  himdred  words  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Symcox  he  writes  them  by  the 
gross  ;  and  after  reading  one  of  them  the 
other  day  I  was  obliged  to  ask  him  what 
his  opinion  was  about  the  subject-matter 
he'd  written  on.  He  said  he  had  no 
opinion,  he  never  had  an  opinion,  and 
didn't  require  to  have  one  in  his  line 
of  business.  He  gave  everybody  else's 
opinion  he  could  think  of,  and  put  in  all 
his  time  steering  clear  of  each  of  them 
without  obtruding  his  own. 
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I  always  said  Mr.  Symcox  would  have 
been  an  eminent  sanitary  engineer  if  he*d 
only  tried  in  time. 

Mr,  Symcox  said  an  essay  was  the 
hardest  kind  of  writing  in  the  trade  to 
tackle  that  he  knew  of — especially  when 
you  can*t  get  it  printed;  and  I'm  bound 
to  believe  him* 

This  one  is  about  the  General  that  lives 
opposite  to  hira  in  I  ndershott- terrace, 
and  that  everybody  seems  quite  gone  on 
— ^being  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
and  out  of  the  common  this  side  of  the 
water  Mr.  Trapley  once  did  a  job  for 
bim  for  nothing;  and  when  a  sanitary 
engineer  and  a  plumber  does  a  gratis  job 
for  a  client  you  can  just  lay  your  hat 
that  man  will  never  starve. 

**OUR   G&NBRAl.." 

Step  this  way  to  the  window,  quick  ! 
I  wouldn't  have  you  mi>s  seeing  him  if 


there  was  not  another  rebident  pass  by 
the  house  for  a  twelvemonth.  There  ! — 
going  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
terrace,  witli  the  flossy  white  hair,  the 
tightly-buttoned  frock  coat,  strapped 
pantaloons — a  litle  frayed  at  the  heels, 
and  leading  by  the  liand  that  fragile 
little  mite  in  the  preposterous  **  Mother 
Hubbard  bonnet/*  Note  with  what 
an  air  of  painful  solicitude  he  guards 
her  little  steps  along  the  footway,  as 
though  his  very  existence  depended  on 
her  not  falling,  and — for  aught  we  may 
know  to  the  contrary — breaking.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  half  so  picturesque 
in  all  your  life  before  ?  See  him  pause, 
now,  with  an  amused  smile  to  direct  the 
attention  of  his  tiny  cliarge  to  Thompson's 
dog  sailing  down  the  main  thoroughfare 
with  his  tail  erect  and  a  No.  lo  shoe  in 
his  mouth,  and  say  if  you  ever  saw  any- 
thing more   striking    than  this    modem 
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allegory  of  tender  youth  and  genial  old 
age  standing  hand-in-hand  together  on  a 
curbstone,  smiling  at — a  bull-pup,  save 
the  mark  !  Watch  him  draw  her  to  one 
side  with  a  world  of  tender  regard  as  he 
prudently  makes  way  for  Telfer's  boy 
kicking  the  empty  tomato-can  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  tell  me  if 
you  would  wish  to  meet  with  a  more 
perfect  sample  of  the  thoroughbred  old 
English  gentleman  of  a  fast  vanishing 
school  than  this  particular  specimen 
under  observation  ?  You  will  pardon  me 
if  I  anticipate  your  reply  in  the  negative 
and  pass  on  to  inform  you  without 
further  delay  that  that  benevolent-look- 
ing person  is  none  better  other  than 
General  de  Wington  S.  Mythe,  V.C.,  late 
of  the  Madras  Insuperables,  familiarly 
known  to  the  terrace  as  "  Our  General," 
and  one  of  the  dearest,  best,  and  altogether 
most  charming  old  boys  that  ever  existed 
— I  don't  care  if  the  next  hails  from 
Jericho,  Halifax,  or  Kingdom  Come. 
Stay  !  he  is  looking  this  way  now — oh,  1 
must  introduce  you  !  Here!  Hi!  General  I 
Too  late — he's  gone. 

Phew  I  dear  me,  I  hope  you  will  over- 
look this  unseemly  ebullition  of  feeling 
on  my  part,  but  the  fact  is  we  are  more 
or  less  gone  on  "Our  General,"  and  to 
one  like  myself,  who  was  not  only  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the 
terrace,  but  who  knew  him  years  ago  in 
what  he  is  now  pleased  to  term  his  "  better 
days  "  (when,  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
that  money  could  procure,  he  was  still 
able  to  draw  everyone  to  him  by  that 
inherent  charm  of  manner,  begotten  solely 
of  a  large  and  guileless  heart) — to  me,  I 
say,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  his  home- 
ward progress  up  the  terrace  with  his 
little  granddaughter,  as  you  saw  him  just 
now,  without  some  undefined  wish  that 
it  was  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
I  there  to  stand  by  his  side  and  fight 
with  him  to  the  bitter  end.  So  much 
for  breeding  !  But  to  go  on  with  **  Our 
General." 

He  came  amongst  us  in  the  year  1 8 — , 
and,  together  with  his  bedridden  wife 
and  that  selfsame  little  toddler  (then  an 
infant),  took  up  his  quarters  at  No.  i  at 
the  top,  and  settled  down  into  our  ways 
and  a£Fections  as   easily  and   naturally 


as  though  the  smoke-room  of  the 
"  Warriors'  "  Club  had  not  held  his  portly 
form  in  its  own  very  particular  lounge 
by  the  fireplace  many  and  many  is  the 
time. 

At  first,  as  might  be  readily  imagined, 
**  Our  General,"  to  the  observant  eyes  of 
the  terrace,  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  living  mystery — not,  I  should 
hasten  to  add,  in  the  sense  of  their 
acknowledging  any  claim  on  his  part  to 
possessing  anatomical  phenomena;  but 
simply  and  purely  in  that  a  person  of  his 
appearance  and  name  should  have  thought 
fit  to  pitch  his  tent  in  a  place  so  obviously 
out  of  all  keeping  with  his  reputed  rank 
and  position  in  society.  You  may  be 
sure,  therefore,  that  his  goings-out  and 
comings- in  of  week-days  were  canvassed 
with  a  zest  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
eager  speculations  as  to  his  stoppings-in, 
and  probable  goings-on,  when  Sunday 
came  around,  and  "  Our  General,"  when 
not  at  church,  was  invariably  at  home. 
That  he  was  engaged  in  business  of  some 
sort  or  another  was  patent  to  all,  though 
the  precise  method  whereby  these  avoca- 
tions resolved  themselves  into  hard  cash 
has  never  to  this  day  been  made  apparent 
to  anyone,  if  you  except  the  little  girl 
before  mentioned,  who  was  yet  too  young 
to  gossip,  or  his  old  housekeeper,  who 
was  too  deaf  to  impart  information  with 
any  degree  of  sequence.  All  this  was 
pardonable  enough  in  itself,  but  when  to 
these  vagaries  **  Our  General  "  added  the 
very  objectionable  one  of  keeping  his  past 
life  to  himself,  and  insisting  on  his  house- 
hold keeping  his  present  life  to  them- 
selves, then  the  terrace  had  risen  as  one 
woman,  and  with  a  unanimity  absolutely 
without  precedent  had  dubbed  him,  there 
and  then,  the  Living  Mystery !  Hence 
the  pseudonym.  But  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  the  utter  blamelessness  of  the  old 
gentleman's  mode  of  living  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  his  easy  (almost 
radica!)  views  of  social  life  became  more 
generally  known  to  the  poorer  and  least 
contented  among  our  neighbours,  then, 
again,  had  the  terrace  with  the  good- 
humoured  inconsistency,  bom  of  all  small 
hamlets,  thought  fit  to  withdraw  the 
objectionable  sobriquet  before  men- 
tioned, and  substitute   for  it   the  more 
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endearing  and  fitting  one  of  "Our 
General."  And  so  "Our  General"  it 
has  ever  been  until  the  present  day. 

With  me,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
the  case  was  different.  Strange  to  say, 
my  very  earliest  recollections  date  from 
"  Our  General  "—the  "  Colonel "  he  was 
then.  In  fact,  he  was  my  first  sense  of 
being — the  anno  mundi  from  whence,  in 
my  retrospective  moods,  all  subsequent 
events  were  measured ;  his  the  heavy, 
creaking  step  and  barrack -voice,  that 
first  awoke  within  me  the  latent  germ  of 
individuality,  and  set  in  motion  the  first 
train  of  thoughts  leading  to  the  extrava- 
gant conclusion  that  •*  Our  General " 
and  the  universe  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  With  him  came  light — dim  and 
phantasmagorical  it  is  true,  and  apt  to 
impart  an  out-of- drawing  aspect  to  things 
in  general  and  "Our  General"  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  none  the  less  light,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
living  things. 

That  I  was  old  enough  (being  then 
turned  three)  to  engage  in  conversation, 
and  to  reason  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cocity, I  have  since  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  but  the  fact  that  these  attributes 
were  embodied  in  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  and  not  in  any  other  embryo  scribe, 
living,  or  in  the  spirit,  never  became 
patent  to  me  until  the  awful  presence  of 
"  Our  General  "  had  imbued  my  dormant 
faculties  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
self-consciousness. 

It  was  "  Our  General's "  stentorian 
"  Ahem  !  Ahem !  "  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs,  that  first  revealed  me  to  myself, 
that  memorable  winter  evening  in  the 
fifties — lying  back  in  my  little  iron  cot 
near  the  nursery  window,  with  a  host  of 
sparkling  worlds  staring  in  at  me  through 
the  uncurtained  panes.  It  was  "Our 
General's"  thorough  and  exhaustive 
method  of  blowing  his  nose,  as  he  stood 
on  the  threshold,  that  transferred  my 
wandering  gaze  from  the  nodding  myrtles 
and  runners  that  covered  the  outside  of 
"  Myrtle  House  "  to  the  half  opened  door, 
through  which  these  tremendous  sounds 
appeared  to  enter.  And,  finally,  it  was 
"  Our  General  "  himself,  preceded  by  his 
Indian  servant  (swarthy,  turbaned,  and 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  each  hand)  that 


caused  me  to  bounce  up  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror,  and  cling  wildly  to  the  figure  of 
my  Irish  nurse,  who,  rising  simultaneously 
from  a  seat  near  the  bedside,  endeavoured 
to  allay  my  fears  by  calling  me  her  "  Own 
dear,  darlin'  bhoy,"  in  what  I  judged  even 
then  to  be  an  uncommonly  sweet  and 
soothing  tone  of  voice. 

I  was  wide  awake  then,  I  can  assure 
you,  dear  reader;  perhaps  more  so  than 
at  any  other  period  of  my  not  uneventful 
life.  So  very  wide  awake  indeed,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  point,  however  minute, 
about  the  appearance  of  "  Our  General," 
his  attendant,  or  my  nurse,  that  was  not 
there  and  then  committed  to  memory 
with  a  microscopic  faithfulness  to  detail 
that  is  only  to  be  achieved  at  a  first  im- 
pression, and  that  moreover  a  startling 
one.  I  remember — how  vividly  all  these 
things  come  back  to  one  now — setting 
him  down,  even  then,  to  be  a  man  far 
above  the  average  height  of  men,  judging 
him  as  travellers  gauge  an  inaccessible 
mountain,  by  the  known  altitude  of  its 
fellow  ;  in  his  case,  as  instanced  by  his 
Indian  servitor,  Ramjeet  Ferooshee  Ghat, 
to  wit — with  regard  to  whom,  by-the- 
bye,  I  distinctly  remember  speculating, 
at  the  time,  on  the  probability  of  his 
having  thrust  his  legs  into  the  sleeves  of 
a  voluminous  green  dressing  gown  ("  Our 
General's  "  for  choice),  and  with  a  portion 
of  the  skirts  gathered  about  the  waist, 
had  contrived  out  of  a  superfluity  of 
material  to  fashion  for  himself  a  turban 
and  **  puggaree "  of  the  very  amplest 
dimensions.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  with  justice  the  mesmeric 
state  of  terror  into  which  I  was  thrown 
when  "  Our  General,"  with  a  mistaken 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  my  age,  cried 
"  How-dedo,  boy?  How-de-do,  Chicksee 
Wicksee  ?  "  and  lunged  playfully  at  my 
ribs  with  an  enormous  forefinger ;  Ram- 
jeet the  while,  from  his  position  of  solemn 
attention  behind  his  master,  gazing  down 
upon  me  with  his  dark  beady  eyes  and 
hook -shaped  nose — stern,  impassive, 
mysterious  and  green. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Myrtle  House  in  the 
"fifties"  to  Undershott  Terrace  in  the 
"  nineties,"  you  will  naturally  be  tempted 
to  remark.  Undoubtedly  ;  but  then,  the 
foregoing   reminiscence    was   absolutely 
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necessary  to  bear  out  roy  previous  asser- 
tion that  our  acquaintanceship  dated 
from  a  period  that  had  nothing  the  least 
in  common  with  Undershott  affairs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  "  Our  General  "  and  my 
father  stood  in  the  relation  of  colonel  and 
lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment,  and  the 
domiciliary  visit  referred  to  was  in  con- 
nection with  our  first  lengthened  stay 
under  the  shelter  of  his  hospitable  roof, 
and  the  episode  itself  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  his  future  biographer.  It  was 
here  that  during  my  holidays  some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  company  of  "  Our  General," 
his  wife,  and  only  son,  and  the  devoted 
Ramjeet,  whom  his  master,  in  a  moment 
of  professional  duty,  had  run  through  the 
body  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  and 
afterwards  bound  to  him  for  ever  by  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  had  nursed  him 
into  convalescence. 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  therefore,  that  1  advert,  with  a 
considerate  brevity  of  detail,  to  those 
days  of  unalloyed  happiness,  when, 
respected  and  loved  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  among  his  numerous  tenantry, 
"  Our  General  "  moved  about  in  a  position 
that  might  well  have  been  the  envy  of 
visiting  princes ;  a  position  that,  with 
the  slightest  leaven  of  selfish  prudence, 
he  might  have  maintained  to  this  day. 
But,  ah  me !  inexorable  Fate,  with  its 
cruel  disregard  for  mortal  heads,  whether 
their  hair  be  brown,  grey,  or  white, 
ordained  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  In 
a  moment  of  nothing  less  than  temporary 
insanity  "  Our  General  *'  was  tempted 
by  an  unscrupulous  **  promoter "  to  in- 
crease his  already  ample  fortune  by 
speculating  in  mines,  about  the  same 
time  that  my  misguided  parent  sold  out 
to  dabble  in  literature  ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Undershott  Terrace  became 
the  objective  point  of  the  downward 
course  that  inevitably  followed.  Even 
then  1  question  whether  we  should  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  "  Our  General's  ** 
company  among  us  had  it  not  been  that 
the  news  of  the  death  of  his  only  son 
abroad,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
the  demise  of  his  daughter-in-law  in 
diildbirth,  determined  him  on  giving  up 
his  club   and  town  house,  and  moving 


into  quarters  more  in  keeping  with  his 
reduced  circumstances,  and  in  some 
degree  removed  from  old  and  now  pain- 
ful associations.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  I  met  him  after  a  lapse  of  years; 
and,  having  given  him  an  insight  into 
the  Bohemian  characteristics  of  Under- 
shott Terrace,  finally  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing him  to  become  one  of  its  most 
prominent    members. 

Now   don't   imagine  for  one  moment 
that  so  great  a  succession  of  misfortunes 
has  in  any  way  reacted  on  my  old  friend's 
equable   temper.     Nothing  of  the  sort  I 
As  I  saw  him  then,  I  see  him  now.     The 
hand  that  bestowed  its  unlimited  largesse 
among  his  poorer  relations  and  the  needy 
among   his  tenantry,   is  the  first  in  the 
terrace  to   head  the  shilling  column  of 
our  local  Meteor  in  its  appeals  for  "  A 
day  in  the  country,"  as  likewise  to  thrust 
the  biggest  share  of  "  pieces  *'  into   the 
apron  of  the    first  waif  that  appeals  at 
at  his  door  for  bread.     Soured  I     On  the 
contrary,  the   misfortune  that  lost  him 
well  nigh  everything  he  valued  on  earth 
seems  as  though  it  had  so  chastened  all 
things  sordid   and  commonplace   in  his 
eyes  that  they  absolutely  stand  out  favour- 
ably by  comparison.     Pride  I   Why,  bless 
you,  it  would  do  your  heart  a  world  of 
good  to  see  him  sally  forth  on  Saturday 
evenings,  after  the  toil  and  worry  of  the 
day  is  over,  to  undertake  the  necessary 
shopping  for  Sunday's  dinner  ;  for  "  Our 
General  "  has  a  great  opinion  of  his  capa- 
cities as  a  hard  bargainer — ha,  ha,  ha  I 
pray  excuse  me  ;  but  the  notion  of  **  Our 
General "  bargaining  is  really  too  absurd 
— and    won't    hear    of    his    housekeeper 
sharing  any  responsibility  in  the  trans- 
action beyond  helping  him  to  carry  the 
least  bulky  of  the  parcels.     Oh,  it  is  quite 
a  sight,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  him  parade 
slowly  down    the    steps    of    Undershott 
Terrace  on  these  evenings,  with  a  basket 
in  one  hand  and  his  stick  in  the  other, 
stopping   every  now  and  again  to  pat 
some  little  wisp  of  poor  humanity  on  the 
head,  and  dole  out  the  ever- ready  half- 
penny to  an  expectant  hand — the  terrace, 
the    while,    smiling    stealthy    approval 
from  behind  the  half-closed  Venetians  on 
either  side.     What  to  them  (even  did  they 
know)  that  "  Our  General "  eked  out  the 
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remains  of  his  fortune  by  clerking  it  in 
the  City,  with  a  regularity  of  attendance 
that  might  have  put  the  veriest  office-boy 
to  blush ;  or  that  his  clothes,  like  their 
wearer,  were  disposed  to  take  a  brighter 
view  of  the  seamier  side  of  everyday  life 
than  a  pessimistic  yet  fashionable  world 
would  appear  to  exact.  What  to  them,  I 
say,  these  paltry  details  when  a  real  gentle- 
man, as  "  Our  General  "  undoubtedly 
was,  should  condescend  to  such  things! 
Why,  the  very  man  at  the  fried  fish  shop 
looks  upon  his  visit  as  one  of  great 
honour,  I  can  assure  you,  and  after 
bestowing  upon  "  Our  General  "  an  extra 
wrapper  to  ensure  the  contents  from 
coming  through,  will  stand  at  the  door 
in  readiness  to  bow  him  out,  as  though 
he  were  royalty  itself. 

And  so,  likewise,  on  his  return  journey 
at  eventide,  when  the  river  fogs  begin  to 


steal  into  the  terrace,  and  the  lamplighter 
has  well  nigh  completed  his  allotted 
round,  the  same  kindly  greetings  are 
extended  to  all  who  may  stand  in  his 
path,  or  are  fortunate  enough  in  any  way 
to  attract  his  attention.  Greetings 
relaxed  only  when  the  supreme  moment 
— the  happiest,  I  verily  believe,  in  "  Our 
General's  *'  life — comes,  when  he  catches 
the  eye  of  his  expectant  wife,  who,  good 
soul,  propped  up  on  pillows  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window,  is  waiting  to  signal 
an  affectionate  recognition  to  her  "  dear 
old  boy,"  toiling  eagerly  up  the  terrace, 
with  his  basket  full  of  good  things  to 
come,  and  no  doubt  echoing  in  her  heart 
the  prayer  of  the  well-fee'd  cripple  at  the 
crossing  below — a  prayer  in  which  we  of 
Undershott  Terrace  do  heartily  join — 
that  God  may  spare  him  to  her  for  many 
and  many  a  long  day  to  come. 
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IF  architecture   be  **  frozen  music/'  the 
("athcdral   of  Notre   Dame  de  Paris 

well  deserves  the  description  of 
Victor  Hugo»  who  called  it  *'  a  symphony 
in  stone."  This  is  poetical  language, 
which^  howe%'er  appropriate,  may  be  un- 
intelligible to  many.  A  British  tourist 
who,  standing  on  the  level  ground  before 
the  famous  Paris  rathfdral,  sees  naught 

fe  him 
■save  what, 
by  the  ut- 
most stretch 
of  his  imagi' 
rnatton,  and 
in  the  limit- 
ed vocabu- 
lary at  his 
commandt 
he  may  con* 
cede  to  be  a 
'*  fine  build- 
iog,'*  misses 

all     that  ^^  ^j 

wealth  of 
feeling  that 
is  stirred  by 
romantic 
and  histori- 
cal associa- 
tion, 

n 

met  I  -  -] 
Esroenilda» 
Quasimodo, 
and  CUiide 
F  r  o  11  o  . 
whose  phan- 
tasmal figures  have  been  familiar  to 
Loiitjon  playgoers, as  well  as  to  the  readers 
of  Hugo*s  lurid  pages,  may  aptly  flit 
across  the  minds  of  some  visitors  as  they 
gaxe  at  the  fretted  facade,  the  pointed 
archway,  the  rows  of  kings  drawn  across 
the  frontage  like  a  belt,  the  quadrangular 
towcis,  and  all  the  other  noted  architec- 
tuial  and  sculptural  features  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Paris. 

Founded    in    1163    on    the   site   of  a 
church  of  the  fourth  century,  Notre  Dame 


-^^^^ 


was  consecrated  in  1182,  but  the  nave 
was  not  completed  till  the  thirteenth 
century.  One  point  in  its  history  is  of 
special  interest  to  Englishmen.  When 
Henry  V.  of  England  defeated  the  French 
at  Agincourt,  he  became  Regent  of 
France,  with  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  after  his  marriage  in  1420 
with  the  daughter  of  Charles  Vl.     On  his 

entry  into 
Paris,  he 
paid  a  sol- 
emn visit  to 
the  church 
of  Notre 
Dame,  After 
his  death,  in 
1422,  the 
Duke  of 
B  e  d  f  ord 
go ve  rned 
France,  and 
nine  years 
later  had 
young 
Henry  VI. 
crowned 
monarch  of 
the  king- 
dom in  the 
/^^-^  iw^/  cathedral. 

"^   »/  During 

1(1'  the  Revolu- 

tion Notre 
Dame  was 
sadly  dese- 
crated. A 
decree  was 
passed  in  August,  17931  devoting  tfie 
venerable  pile  to  destruction,  but  this 
was  afterwards  rescinded,  and  the  sculp- 
tures only  were  demolished.  On  Novem- 
ber loth  of  the  same  year  the  church 
was  converted  into  a  **  Temple  of  Rea- 
son," and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
replaced  by  one  of  Liberty,  while  the 
patriotic  hymns  of  the  National  Guard 
were  heard  instead  of  the  usual  sacred 
music.  On  the  mound  thrown  up  in  the 
choir  burned  the  "  Torch  of  Truth,"  over 
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which  rose  a  "Temple of  Philosophy,** in 
the  Greek  style,  adorned  with  busts  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others.  The 
temple  contained  the  enthroned  figure  of 
Reason  (represented  by  a  ballet  dancer  of 
the  period),  who  received  in  state  the 
worship  of  her  votaries.  Damsels  clothed 
in   white»   with   torches   in  their^hands, 


the  victorious  troops,  they  set  fire  to  the 
church,  but,  fortunately,  little  damage 
was  done. 

The  Treasury  of  Notre  Dame  is  open 
daily  to  visitors,  except  on  Sunday  and 
holidays.  It  was  despoiled  at  the  Revo- 
lution, but  a  few  of  the  most  precious 
objects  escaped,  and  others  have  since 


jliM 


:^'. 


'.2fc 


hofrv  Dwne 


^^p.^ 


^  y. 


surrounded  the  temple,  while  the  side 
chapels  ^ere  devoted  to  orgies  of  various 
kinds.  After  Mav  12th,  1794,  the  church 
was  closed,  but  in  1802  it  was  at  length 
re-opened  by  Napoleon  as  a  place  of 
Divine  worship. 

lo  1871  Notre  Dame  was  again  dese- 
crated by  the  Communists.  The  treasury 
was  rifled,  and  the  building  used  as  a 
military  deptU.  When  the  insurgents 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  before 


been  collected  from  other  churches.  The 
g  reatest  treasurer;  of  all.  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  given  to  S.  Louis,  and  brought 
hither  from  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  the 
nail  of  the  True  Cross  which  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  are  only  exposed 
on  Fridays  in  Lent.  The  other  treasures 
include  the  twelfth -century  gold  cross  of 
the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  be- 
queathed by  Anne  de  Gonzague  to  S.  Ger- 
main des   Pres  in  1683  ;  the  relic  of  the 
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True  Cross  sent  to  Galon,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
in  1 109  ;  the  cross,  in  wood  and  copper, 
of  Bishop  Endes  de  Sully  ;  the  discipline 
of  S.  Louis  ;  the  crucifix  which  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul  held  over  Louis  XIIL  when  he 
was  dying ;  the  coronation  mantle  of 
Napoleon  L,  and  the  chasubles  which 
Pius  Vn.  wore  at  the  coronation ;  the 
pastoral  cross  of  Archbishop  AfFre ;  the 
dress  worn  by  Archbishops  Afire,  Sibour, 
and  Darboy  in  their  last  moments,  with 
the  marks  left  by  the  instruments  of  their 
death ;  and 
the  magnifi- 
cent silver 
image  of  the 
Virgin  and 
Child,  given 
by  Charles  X. 
(1821);  theos- 
tensoir  given 
by  Napoleon 
L,  and  many 
magnificent 
church  vest- 
ments and  ser- 
vices of  church 
plate  pre- 
sented by 
Napoleon  I. 
and  in.  on 
occasions  of 
marriages, 
baptisms,  etc. 

The  most 
magnificent 
scene  ever 
witnessed  in 
Notre  Dame 
was  the  coro- 
nation      of 

Napoleon  I.  and  Josephine,  for  which 
an  expense  of  eighty-five  million  francs 
was  incurred.  In  later  times,  the  finest 
ceremonials  have  been  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  Countess  Eugenie  de 
Teba,  in  1S53,  and  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  Imperial. 

Visitors  to  this  famous  pile  miss  a  great 
sight  if  they  do  not  ascend  the  towers 
The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
north  tower,  left  of  the  portal.  The  stair- 
case is  easy.  It  is  worth  while  to  have 
accomplished  the  ascent,  if  only  to  make 
the  acquaintance   of  the  extraordinary 


population  of  strange   beasts  and  birds 
which  guard  the  parapet. 

Notre  Dame  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  its  preachers.  Many  of  the 
finest  orations  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue 
were  delivered  here.  Latterly,  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  middle -ages  have 
seemed  to  be  awakened  at  Notre  Dame, 
when  twelve  thousand  persons  have 
listened  at  once  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Dominican  Lacordaire,  grand  and  ma- 
jestic, but  free  from  all  mannerism  and 

affectation, 
/  full    of    sym- 

pathy, telling 
of  salvation, 
not  damna- 
tion ;  when 
the  Carmelite 
Pere  Hy a- 
cinthe  has 
drawn  an 
immense  audi- 
ence, though 
rather  appeal- 
ing  to  the 
moral  and  in- 
tellectual than 
the  religious 
feelings ;  or 
when  as  many 
as  eight  thou- 
sand  have 
been  led  to  u 
general  com- 
munion by  the 
fiery  words  of 
the  Jesuit  P^re 
de  Ravignan. 
Beauvais  is 
an  ancient 
town  in  northern  France,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  capital  of  the  Department 
de  rOise.  Among  its  proud  traditions  is 
that  of  the  gallant  resistance  offered  by 
its  women  in  1472  to  the  army  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Jeanne  Larne  cap- 
tured a  banner  **  with  her  own  hands," 
which  is  no  at  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  cathedral  of  S.  Pierre  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 
tures in  France,  and  was  begun  in  1247. 
Amiens  was  the  last  rational  effort  of  the 
Gothic ;  it  was  possible  to  construct  a 
longer  building,  as  at  Cologne,  but  not 


with  prudence  to  build  one  of  greater 
height.  Milao,  of  Nauteuil,  however, 
was  a  master  of  superb  temerity,  who 
deterroiDed,  trusting  in  his  genius,  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  The  church,  as 
he  coDceived  it»  would  have  been  the 
•*  monarcli  "  of  Gothic  architecture,  but 
his  resources  did  not  allow  him  to  carry 
otil  the  entire  plan*  The  choir  alone 
was  built,  and,  speaking  of  it,  Ruskin 
%&}%  in  his  **  Seven  Lamps  of  Architcc- 
tune/*  **  There  are  few  rocks,  even  among 
the  Alps,  that  have  a  clear  vertical  fall 
as  high  as  the  choir  of  Beauvais."  The 
exterior  height  to  the  ridge  is  225  feet ; 
the  vauUtDg,  which  has  twice  fallen  in 


because  the  buttresses  were  too  weak,  is 
152  feet  high,  while  an  open- worked 
spire,  which  rose  to  nearly  500  feet,  fell 
in  1573.  The  north  portal  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Frances  L  The  south 
portal  was  built  in  1548;  it  excels  the 
entire  facades  of  other  cathedrals  in  its 
beauty  and  greatness,  and  only  twelve 
years  after  its  consecration  some  of  the 
arches  felL  carrying  with  them  parts  of 
the  flying  buttresses.  Yet  the  experts 
estimate  that  no  Gothic  edihce  was  ever 
more  wisely  conceived,  and  in  theory 
better  planned,  and  if  the  materials  used 
had  beeji  as  good  as  the  calculations,  the 
building  might   have    fearlessly   liraved 
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century.    There   are  also   some   famous 

tapestries  in  the  cathedraL  One  of  1460, 
and  eight  others  of  theseventeenthcentury, 
after  Raphaers  cartoons,  are  displayed 
in  the  transepts.  To  the  west  of  the 
cathedral  is  part  of  an  old  Byzantine 
structure  of  the  eighth  century,  which 
represents  the  original  church. 

Louvain  is  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Brussels,  on  the  river  Dyle.  The  town 
possesses  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Gothic  art — the  Town  Hall,  which  dis- 
plays a  wealth  of  decorative  architecture, 
almost  unequalled  on  the  Continent, and 
the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Pierre,  founded 
in    1040.     Since  then  I  he  cathedral  has 
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been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  and  the 
present  building  dates  about  1430.  It  is 
crucifonn,  about  300  feet  in  length,  90 
feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high.  Between  the 
choir  and  nave  is  a  highly-decorated 
rood-loft  in  the  Flamboyant  Gothic, 
dated  1440,  and  also  a  fine  iron  chan- 
delier, the  work  of  the  celebrated  Quen- 
tin  Matsys,  who  was  bom  in  Louvain  in 
1450.  Under  one  of  the  arches  at  the 
side  of  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
tabernacle  of  stone  to  contain  the  host. 
The  font  is  of  copper  and  was  formerly 
furnished  with  a  lofty  and  heavy  cover. 
This  also  bears  the  name  of  John  Matsys. 
There  are  some  nine  chapels,  which  con- 
tain many  interesting  pictures,  architec- 
tural details,  etc.  In  the  second  chapel 
behind  the  choir  is  a  remarkable  Renais- 
sance tomb  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
a  painting  by  Stemburt.  It  has  a 
horrible  subject,  but  this  is  treated  with 
great  propriety.  It  is  the  martyrdom  of 
Erasmus,  whose  special  function  it  is  to 
look  after  penitents  suffering  from  mal 
du  ventre.  Amongst  other  notable 
pictures  are  a  series  illustrating  the  life 
of  St  Margaret  of  Louvain,  and  one  of 
the  Last  Supper.  Tiie  latter  is  of  great 
merit.  In  the  fifth  chapel  is  an  old 
recumbent  effigy  in  black  marble  of 
Henry  I.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  a  double 
tomb  to  Matilda  of  Flanders,  his  wife, 
and  their  daughter.  Visitors  are  always 
expected  to  view  a  blackened  crucifix  in 
the  second  chapel  with  a  painted  and 
draped  figure  of  the  Christ.  It  is  espe- 
cially venerated,  because  it  was  once 
the  means  of  catching  a  thief  who  had 
attempted  to  steal  it. 

The  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  dates  from 
1743.  It  is  highly  decorated  ;  S.  Peter 
00  the  rock  and  the  conversion  of  Paul 
form  the  subjects,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  latter,  the  stricken  horse  and  prostrate 
rider,  are  very  fine.  The  cathedral  also 
contains  a  wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  dated  1440,  known  as  sedes 
aafientice ;  the  doctors  of  theology  are 
accustomed  to  bring  their  confessions 
before  it  There  is  also  a  very  curious 
marble  balustrade  over  one  of  the 
chapels,  on  which,  beautifully  carved, 
is  the  counterfeit  of  little  children  play- 
ing at  the  Sacraments. 
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In  the  world  of  science,  Louvain  holds 
honourable  rank,  having  a  celebrated 
university,  an  academy  of  painting,  a 
school  of  music,  extensive  bibliographic 
collections,  a  natural  history  museum, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  no  less  than  six 
thousand  students  flocked  thither  every 
year,  and  it  became  the  nursery  of 
many  illustrious  men. 

Touraai  is  fifty- three  miles  from 
Brussels,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Scheldt,  which  is  spanned  by 
seven  bridges  and  lined  with  spacious 
tree-shaded  quays.  The  cathedral,  which 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  Romanesque 
style,  is  a  cruc  iform  basilica,  with  a  series 
of  chapels  and  five  towers.  The  nave  was 
probably  consecrated  in  1171  ;  the 
transepts  date  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  Gothic  choir  was  completed  in 
1338,  at  which  time  also  the  Romanesque 
facade  was  altered,  and  a  porch  in  the 
pointed  style  was  added.  The  sculptures 
in  the  porch  range  in  date  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  deserve  special  notice,  particularly 
those  of  later  date  by  native  artists. 
The  general  effect  of  the  interior  is 
harmonious  and  impressive.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  rich  and  varied ;  the 
passages  round  the  choir  contain  several 
pictures  of  the  Flemish  school;  the 
richly-sculptured  Renaissance  rood-loft 
dates  from  1566,  and  most  of  the  stained 
glass  in  the  transept  dates  from  about 
1456.  The  adjacent  belfry  date<i 
originally  from  1187. 

The  cathedral  of  Treves,  described  by 
Llibke  as  the  most  important  example  of 
pre-Carlovingian  building  in  Germany, 
mirrors  the  entire  history  of  the  town. 
Its  kernel  consists  of  a  part  of  a  Roman 
basilica  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church  at  a  very  early  period. 
Among  the  treasures  is  the  "  holy  coat  of 
Treves,"  believed  by  devout  Catholics  to 
be  the  seamless  garment  worn  by  our 
Saviour  at  the  crucifixion,  and  said  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  town  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  the  central  figure  in 
the  religious  annals  of  the  town«  Its 
exhibition  in  1844  attracted  a  million 
and  a-half  of  pilgrims  to  Treves. 


Scene  :— TAe  Plage  at  Dieppe, 

Dramatis  PERSONit:  Mr.  Rigby 
Brereton,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
Mr.  Cyril  Blunuell. 

(Mr.  Brereton  is  attired  as  befits  a 
rich  Englishman  who  is  staying 
at  the  Hdtel  Royal  with  a  wife 
and  family,  and  has  brought  over 
his  servants  and  motor,  Mr. 
Blundell  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
white  and  a  Panama  hat  with  an 
immense  brim.) 

MR.  BRERETON.  What!  Can  it 
be  Blundell?  Yes,  it  is.  Why, 
what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here?  The  last  time  we  met  was  the 
day  1  heard  you  preach  at  St.  Ethel- 
dred's  at  Ryde  ;  and  an  uncommon  good 
sermon,  too. 

Mr.  Blundell.  You  won't  hear  me 
preach  again,  Brereton.  I  have  resigned 
St.  Etheldred's,  and  am  no  longer  in 
the  Church.  You  know  I  was  always 
latitudinarian. 

Mr.  Brereton  (in  astonishment).  But 
what  are  you  doing  then  ?  I  know  you 
haven't  joined  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Have  you  turned  barrister  or  doctor,  or 
have  you  been  caught  with  the  new 
craze  and  gone  on  to  the  stage  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  turned  author  ? 

Mr.  Blundell.     There  you  arc  right. 

Mr.  Brereton.  But  a  man  can't  live 
by  writing ;  at  least,  not  much — unless 
he's  a  Dickens  or  a  Tennyson.  Besides, 
you  had  little  to  do  at  Ryde,  and  you 
might  just  as  well  have  done  your  writ- 
ing there.    You  were  always  a  bit  of  a 
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puzzle  to  me,  Blundell.  Tell  me  about 
it.  (Takes  out  a  fine  cigar-case  and  pro- 
duces two  choice  Regalias.  These  being 
duly  lit  the  gentlemen  walk  leisurely  up 
and  down  the  Plage.) 

Mr.  Blundell.  Well  you  see,  Brere- 
ton, it  happened  upon  this  wise.  I  took 
orders  when  1  was  three-and-twenty, 
believing  rather  more  than  I  do  at  pre- 
sent. St.  Etheldred's  was  £^S^  ^  y^^r* 
and  a  house.  Years  went  on,  and  I  saw 
no  chance  of  anything  better,  and  my 
boys  and  girls  were  growing  up. 

Mr.  Brereton.  But  you  should  have 
laid  yourself  out  for  promotion,  my  dear 
boy.  There  are  good  things  in  the 
Church. 

Mr.  Blundell.  No  doubt.  But  as 
years  went  by  I  began  to  get  rather 
broader  views,  and  found  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  I  did  not  myself  impli- 
citly accept.  I  never  could  follow  the 
line  of  some  men  1  know,  who  put  on 
their  full  armour  of  belief  with  their 
surplice  and  leave  it  with  their  surplice 
in  the  vestry.  Besides,  to  be  candid,  I 
found  the  clerical  life  irksome.  I  am 
fond  of  shooting,  I  like  to  smoke  a  cigar 
in  the  open  air,  and  I  detest  a  black  coat 
in  the  month  of  August. 

Mr.  Brereton.  Ah  yes,  I  see.  But 
what  did  you  take  to  when  you  threw 
over  orders  ? 

Mr.  Blundell.  Well,  my  wife  came 
into  money.  Not  much,  you  know  ;  only 
;f  io,ooo  or  thereabouts.  But  we  put  it 
into  Consols,  and  settled  it  on  her  as 
tightly  as  could  be  done.  Then  we  came 
over  here.    I  have  a  little  villa  at  Arques, 
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under  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  with 
garden,  orchard,  and  paddock.  The 
whole  thing  stands  me  in  about  £^o  a 
year.  I  keep  my  waggonette  to  bring  us 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  town, 
and  I  earn  easily  about  £"400  a  year  with 
my  pen.  Sometimes  I  take  a  pupil ;  and 
then  our  joint  income  very  nearly  touches 
a  thousand  pounds.  We  can  put  by  half 
of  this  every  year,  and  live  on  the 
balance  much  more  comfortably  and 
pleasantly  than  ever  we  did  at  Ryde.  I 
am  only  thirty-eight  now,  and  hope  I 
may  live  twenty  years  longer.  If  I  do, 
my  wife's  ;(|'io,ooo  will  be  ;^i 5,000  or 
;(|'20,ooo,  and  my  two  boys,  whom  I  am 
educating  myself,  will  be  out  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Brereton.  But  what  do  you  do 
with  yourself  here  all  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Blundell.  The  day  is  never 
long  enough  for  me.  I  have  the  boys  to 
look  after,  of  course.  Then  in  the  winter 
there  is  shooting,  and  in  the  summer  fish- 
ing ;  and  I  enjoy  both.  Besides,  I  have 
a  little  boat  of  my  own  in  the  harbour — 
only  four  tons,  but  a  good  one.  Then  I 
grow  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  never  work  less  than 
twenty  hours  a  week  on  my  own  account. 
You  can  get  through  a  lot  of  writing  in 
twenty  hours,  if  you  are  not  interrupted; 
and  I  am  as  happy  as  a  man  need  be. 
I  believe  I  am  as  happy  in  my  own  way 
as  you  in  yours. 

Mr.  Brereton.  /  should  say  a  good 
deal  happier.  Money  I  don't  find  very 
difficult  to  make  ;  but  I  do  find  it  precious 
hard  to  keep.  I  make  a  lot,  no  doubt  ; 
but  every  now  and  again  I  lose  a  lot. 
But  expenses,  they  are  enormous.  I  have 
a  boy  in  the  Blues,  and  two  at  Harrow, 
and  two  girls  on  my  hands.  What  my 
wife's  balls  and  dinner  parties  cost  in  the 
season  is  awful  to  think  of.  And  then, 
too,  I  am  a  plain  man.  For  myself,  I 
should  never  wish  anything  better  than 
to  dine  off  the  joint  with  a  pint  of  claret. 
My  house  in  London,  and  that  place  of 
mine  down  at  Weybridge,  are  a  nuisance. 
1  don't  get  value  for  my  money — I  don't 
indeed.  And  then  I  have  to  work  like  a 
horse.  I  never  dare  leave  Throgmorton 
Street  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  And 
if  things  are  not  going  well  in  the  City, 
the  anxiety   is  something  terrible.      It 


ages  you  before  you  know  it.     What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  your  own  boys  ? 

Mr.  Blundell.  Time  to  see.  One  of 
them  wants  to  go  into  the  navy.  The 
other  thinks  of  taking  French  allegiance 
and  becoming  an  avocat.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  time ;  whatever  they  do,  they 
will  have  to  earn  their  own  living.  What 
little  money  there  is  will  go  to  their 
sisters.     It  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Brereton.  I  am  sure  it  is ;  but, 
bless  me,  time  has  slipped  away.  Let  us 
get  back  to  the  Royal.  You  will  dine 
with  me,  to-night,  1  am  sure. 

Mr.  Blundell.  Thank  you — not  to- 
night. I  must  drive  my  folk  back  to 
Arques.  But  name  your  own  day,  and 
come  over  with  Mrs.  Brereton  and  all 
your  company.  I  can  give  you  the  best 
of  Normandy  fare  :  splendid  fruit,  though 
I  say  it  ;  fresh-caught  trout,  poultry  and 
salad ;  and  I  have  a  small  bin  of  claret 
for  my  friends.  Come  early.  We  will 
have  dejeuner  in  the  forest,  and  dine 
under  the  verandah,  and  you  can  drive 
back  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Brereton  {with  some  animation  in 
his  face).  Will  to-morrow  be  too  short 
notice  ? 

Mr.  Blundell.  Not  a  bit.  You  will 
have  to  take  us  as  you  find  us.  I  only 
want  to  be  sure  you  should  not  find  us 
out.  And  now  I  must  go  to  the  Casino 
to  hunt  up  my  family.  Good-bye! 
To-morrow,  then,  at — when  ? 

Mr.  Brereton.  At  i  i  ,  my  dear  fellow, 
if  it  suits  you. 

4t  *  * 

Mr.  Blundell  {striding  towards  the 
Casino).  Poor  Brereton !  He  has  aged 
a  good  deal !  Well,  1  would  not  change 
with  him,  although  his  place  at  Wey- 
bridge is  certainly  beautiful,  and  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  afford  such  cigars  as 
these.     {Whistles  cheerfully.) 

Mr.  Brereton  {moodily  looking  at  the 
ground).  Happy  fellow !  Long-headed, 
too.  As  brown  as  a  berry  and  as  fresh 
as  a  boy.  And  he  does  it  all  on  £"500  a 
year.  I  can  quite  believe  him.  He  was 
always  a  simple,  unaffected  fellow.  I 
wish  I  had  got  the  return  for  my  money 
that  he  gets  for  his :  that's  all  I  know. 
But  I  don't.  {Wanders  dejectedly  to  the 
Hdtel  Royal  in  quest  of  cognac  and  curacoa.) 

D — a 


By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


WHEN  the  curtain  falls  on  the  third 
act  of  "The  Hypocrites,"  the 
play  is  ended  ;  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  Is  it  coming  to  this :  that 
we  must  have  all  the  threads  of  a  plot 
followed  out  to  their  very  ends  ? — the 
hero  and  heroine  comfortably  married 
and  settled,  and  playing  with  their 
babies? — their  parents  gathered  to  their 
forefathers,  and  the  villain  picking 
oakum  ?  The  old-fashioned  novel 
usually  contained  some  such  epilogue  to 
round  off  the  curiosity  of  fatuous  readers 
who  want  to  know  **  what  becomes  of 
the  characters.**  Must  we  have  epilogues 
to  our  plays  also  ?  There  never  was  a 
more  disconcerting  anti-climax  than  the 
fourth  act  of  *'The  Hypocrites."  I  am 
almost  convinced  that  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  wrote  it  simply  because  his  drama 
did  not  play  long  enough  without  it, 
for  there  is  no  other  excuse  for  it.  Mr. 
Jones  has  drawn  his  smug  hypocrites, 
with  their  conventional  morality,  with 
such  uncompromising  directness  that  we 
do  not  care  what  becomes  of  them  after 
their  discomfiture.  Why  not  have  left  it 
to  our  imagination?  Why  dally  with 
them  any  longer  ?  The  whole  Wilmore 
family — father,  mother,  and  son — are, 
frankly,  most  detestable.  They  have  one 
code  of  morality  for  their  social  inferiors, 
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another  for  themselves.  To  save  their 
social  position,  the  money  to  maintain 
it,  their  family  "  honour,"  they  lie,  they 
cheat  themselves  and  others,  they  do 
mean  things,  they  strain  every  nerve  to 
ruin  three  lives — and  all  in  the  name  of 
morality ;  they  play  the  devil's  own 
game  on  a  high  "  moral  "  plane.  Their 
author  applies  the  colours  lavishly ;  they 
are  not  meant  to  be  sympathetic,  and 
but  for  Miss  Marion  Terry's  moving 
personality  they  could  not  be  sympa- 
thetic. To  the  extent  that  she  does 
excite,  and  cannot  help  exciting,  our 
sympathy,  she  is  out  of  the  true  picture. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  tolerate  the 
fourth  act  at  all,  it  is  solely  because  we 
all  adore  Miss  Terry,  and  that  is  a  very 
inadequate  allowance  for  a  dramatic 
blunder. 

By  the  time  these  words  are  read 
everyone  will  know  the  plot  of  "The 
Hypocrites."  Mr.  Jones's  position  as 
a  dramatist,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
his  play  was  produced  with  great  success 
in  New  York  last  winter,  confers  upon  it 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  impor- 
tant production  of  the  dramatic  season 
here,  and  everyone  has  seen  or  will  see 
it.  The  Wilmores  are  a  county  family, 
father,  mother,  and  son.  The  son  is 
engaged  to  marry  the  daughter  of   Sir 
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John  Plugenet,  a  marriage  to  which  the 
Wilmores  look  forward  with  a  snobbish 
pride  in  the  alliance,  and  as  a  very 
necessary  means  to  restore  their  shattered 
finances.  There  is  an  easy-going  vicar, 
with  compromising  instincts,  a  very 
strenuous  curate  in  whom  is  neither 
guile  nor  compromise,  a  family  lawyer 
who  serves  his  clients  with  unscrupulous 
fidelity.  Sir  John  Plugenet  is  a  man  of 
character,  force  and  honesty  of  purpose  ; 
his  daughter,  engaged  to  Leonard  Wil- 
more,  is  something  of  a  saint,  and  holds 
that  the  man  should  come  to  the  altar 
as  virginal  as  his  bride.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Jones  how  to  tell  his 
story  through  the  medium  of  strongly 
drawn  and  contrasted  characters — how 
to  make  them  good  acting  parts.  "  The 
Hypocrites,"  above  all,  is  an  actors*  play. 
It  brings  before  us  no  new  moral  problem, 
no  novel  appeal  to  our  sense  of  dramatic 
effect.  Its  conflict  between  the  social 
code  and  the  code  of  the  sincere  moralist 
is  before  us  every  day,  and  long  before 
the  first  act  concludes  we  have  an  un- 
erring prescience  of  the  end.  There  are 
no  surprises,  but  there  is  vast  dexterity 
in  manipulating  the  course  of  events,  and 
nearly  every  part  is  a  fine  acting  part. 
To  say  that  the  cast  at  the  Hicks 
Theatre  is  equal  to  their  opportunities  is 
only  just,  and  is  the  highest  praise.  The 
acting  alone  would  make  the  play  if  it 
were  on  a  much  more  conventional 
theme  than  it  is.  We  do  not  exact 
masterpieces  as  the  condition  of  success 
nowadays.  If  the  dramatist  has  no  new 
thought  to  give  us,  we  strive  to  be  con- 
tent with  vivid  portraiture,  deft  work- 
manship, and  superb  acting,  and  these 
three  things  we  have  in  "  The  Hypo- 
crites," as  Mr.  Frohman  has  produced  it. 
A  word  to  justify  my  contention  that 
the  play  ends  with  the  third  act.  Leonard 
Wilinore  has  had  an  affaire  with  Rachel 
Neve,  to  whom  he  had  promised  marriage. 
She  comes  to  Weybury  to  tell  him  that 
she  is  about  to  bear*  iTghild,  and  to 
appeal  to  his/^otection  in  her  great 
trouble.  She Ts  a  good  girl ;  it  is  the  old 
story  of  loving  not  wisely.  The  Wil- 
mores discover  the  truth,  and  thence- 
forward set  themselves  to  hush  it  up. 
They  scheme  and  plead  and  promise  and 


exhort ;  they  coerce  the  son ;  they  play 
on  RachePs  love  for  their  son  to  deny 
the  truth  to  save  his  career;  they  will 
ruin  the  strenuous  curate  rather  than  let 
his  will  prevail  to  right  the  wrong ;  with 
the  lawyer's  aid  they  weave  a  web  of 
falsehood  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Sir  John 
and  his  confiding  daughter.  Their  plot 
reaches  its  culmination,  and  with  heart- 
less selfishness  the  plotters  witness  the 
universal  condemnation  of  the  one  man 
who  has  had  the  courage  to  brave  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  right.  Then  suddenly 
the  son  gives  way  and  tells  the  whole 
miserable  truth.  The  carefully  built 
plot  tumbles  to  pieces,  and  the  curtain 
falls  as  Linnell,  the  curate,  grasps  the 
hands  of  Leonard  and  joyfully  welcomes 
him  back  to  honesty  and  decency.  It  is 
melodramatic,  but  it  is  the  end.  The 
rest  is  surplusage  and  immaterial. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  that 
some  thought  it  a  rash  thing  to  bring 
"  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  "  to 
London.  For  what  does  London  know 
of  the  social  conditions  of  life  in  a  small 
labouring  community  of  Kentucky  ? 
What  does  London  know  of  the  types  of 
character  that  are  bred  in  the  "blue 
grass  "  country — the  homely  wisdom,  the 
good-natured  indolence,  the  neighbourly 
sympathy,  the  happy-go-lucky  way  of 
taking  life  ?  How  should  it  be  expected 
that  London  would  be  otherwise  than 
repelled  by  the  sordid  home  of  Mrs. 
Wiggs  under  the  tin  roof,  by  its  signs  of 
poverty  and  scanty  accommodation  for 
the  many  young  Wiggses  ?  What  place 
has  romance  in  such  an  environment  ? 
How  can  a  human  drama  thrive  on  a 
cabbage  patch?  There  was  reason  for 
this  point  of  view,  but  those  who  held  it 
failed  to  allow  for  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  the  play,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Rice's  two 
stories  on  which  it  is  based,  are  great 
chunks  of  genuine  human  nature.  It  is 
very  quaint,  homely,  unsophisticated 
human  nature,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to 
be  found  anywhere  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  but  it  is  real,  and  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  real.  This  is  not 
a  mimic  representation  of  Mrs.  Wiggs — 
it  is  the  real  Mrs.  Wiggs  herself.  Mr. 
Stubbins  has  surely  been  persuaded  to 
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bring  his  too  sensitive  bride  across  the 
Atlantic  that  they  may  both  appear  in 
their  original  and  only  characters  on  the 
stage  of  the  Adelphi ;  Mrs.  Eichom  and 
Mrs.  Schultz  have  been  induced  to  join 
the  party,  and  the  gaiety  of  one  nation  at 
least  has  been  ensured  by  their  visit  and 
their  kindness  in  bringing  with  them  the 
clothes  they  wear  at  home.  To  effect 
this  sense  of  reality  the  arts  of  the 
novelist,  the  playwright  and  the  actor 
are  involved  in  pretty  nearly  equal 
measure,  I  should  say,  and  the  result  is 
that  such  vivid  characterisation  we 
rarely  have  the  chance  to  see  in  a 
London  theatre — and  the  great  strength 
of  this  play  is  its  characterisation.  The 
story  is  of  little  moment.  A  deserted 
wife  and  family,  living  poorly  in  a  mean 
quarter  of  a  large  town,  among  neigh- 
bours who  embrace  the  thriftless,  the 
hard  and  uncharitable,  the  foolish,  and 
other  aggravating  types.  Such  is  Mrs. 
Wiggs;  and  yet  the  native  sunshine  of 
her  soul  is  never  dimmed,  her  loving 
charity  is  never  withheld  from  anyone  in 
trouble.  She  has  had  her  bitter  sorrows, 
she  has  her  present  griefs,  but  she  cannot 
bear  to  see  anyone  else  suffer.  She  is  a 
bom  matchmaker,  not  from  meddle- 
someness, but  pure  joy  in  making  others 
happy.  If  her  plans  turn  out  awry  she 
sets  about  mending  them  with  unfailing 
hopefulness  and  resource.  The  play, 
therefore,  is  a  series  of  episodes  that 
serve  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  ever 
sunny,  ever  hopeful,  ever  kind-hearted 
Mrs.  Wiggs  ;  but  the  authors  add  a  real 
dramatic  interest  in  making  these  epi- 
sodes concurrent  with  a  climax  in  her 
simple,  earnest  life.  Her  own  trouble  is 
the  background  against  which  her  quaint 
philosophy  of  happiness,  her  charity  to 
all  mankind,  show  the  brighter.  Mrs. 
Madge  Carr  Cook  most  completely 
identifies  herself  with  the  part,  an 
astonishingly  faithful  piece  of  work.  It 
is  only  after  the  play  is  over  and  the 
curtain  falls  for  the  last  time  that  we 
realise  that  we  have  not  been  watch- 
ing and  listening  to  Mrs.  Wiggs  but 
Mrs.  Cook,  who  impersonates  her. 
That  is  a  great  histrionic  triumph. 
There  is  something  of  this  realism 
in   impersonation    in   all   the    members 


of  the  cast.  Mr.  Frederick  Burton's 
Mr.  Stubbins  is  an  achievement  of  the 
highest  order  also.  You  may  meet  Mr. 
Stubbins,  or  his  double,  in  many  a 
country  town  in  the  States.  His  gait, 
his  clothes,  his  beard,  his  voice,  his 
thriftless  habits,  his  irascible  temper — 
all  are  studied  from  the  life.  The  por- 
trait is  wonderfully  faithful.  Therefore, 
the  London  playgoer  has  in  "  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch  "  a  novel  sensa- 
tion, a  phase  of  actual  life  of  which  he 
has  never  dreamt,  a  group  of  characters 
whose  habits  of  thought,  manners,  speech 
and  dress  are  outside  his  experience. 
But  this  alone  would  not  suffice  to  hold 
him.  He  intuitively  feels  that  these 
people  are  of  kin  with  him  ;  they  are  not 
invented  monsters,  but  are  real  human 
beings,  and  his  heart  is  touched  while  he 
laughs  at  them.  He  comes  to  love  their 
quaint  speech  and  awkward  ways,  and 
will  not  let  them  soon  go  back  again  to 
their  homes  in  the  shabby  purlieus  of 
Louisville. 

At  the  Apollo  Theatre  Mr.  Frank 
Curzon  has  produced  a  new  musical 
play  by  Mr.  Percy  Green  bank  and  Mr. 
Leedham  Bantock,  in  which  Mr.  Howard 
Talbot  has  composed  the  music.  The 
title  of  the  piece,  **  The  Three  Kisses  **  is 
suggestive  of  the  plot.  The  action  takes 
place  in  Sorrento  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
a  situation  that  gives  ample  opportunity 
to  the  scenic  artist  who,  in  this  case,  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Harker,  a  very  important 
personage  in  the  musical  play  of  the 
day.  In  the  first  act  it  really  seems  as 
if  the  plot,  or  story,  was  to  be  made  a 
feature  of  the  play.  Andrea,  a  fisher- 
man, and  Marietta,  an  orange  girl,  are  in 
love,  and  at  their  betrothal  he  kisses  her 
twice.  As  he  is  about,  in  his  ardour,  to 
kiss  her  a  third  time  she  stops  him 
because  she  is  reminded  of  a  local  belief 
that  if  a  lover  kisses  his  maid  thrice 
before  marriage,  trouble  and  disaster 
will  come  upon  them,  but  she  does  not 
tell  Andrea  why  she  refuses  his  third 
kiss.  Teresa  is  also  in  love  with  Andrea 
and  jealous  of  Marietta.  She  tries  to 
breed  mischief  between  the  lovers  and 
plant  the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust,  and 
for  a  time  she  succeeds.     All  this,  if  not 
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superlatively  original,  is  at  least  a  plot, 
but  it  becomes  very  nebulous  later,  in 
the  necessity  of  giving  ample  scope  to 
the  comic  situations,  until  just  at  the 
close  of  the  last  act  when  it  crops  up 
again  to  remind  us  that  we  have  been 
called  together  to  witness  a  dramatic 
composition.  The  comic  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter  Passmore, 
whose  part  is  that  of  an  eccentric  Italian 
nobleman,  an  invalid  with  nerves,  who 
goes  about  in  a  wonderful  bath-chair 
and  talks  to  his  attendant  through  a 
superfluous  speaking-tube.  As  the  taci- 
turn attendant,  Mr.  Willie  Warde  in 
make-up  and  manner  is  most  diverting. 
Then  there  are  a  lively  young  newly 
married  couple  who  have  eloped  from 
London,  and  a  humorously  pompous 
London  physician  on  tour,  and  a  pushing 
local  guide  and  man -of -all -trades — a 
sufficiently  fantastic  group,  to  provide 
all  the  miscellaneous  animation  that  is 
required  to  afford  the  variety  of  thought 
indispensable  to  musical  farce.  Miss 
Ethel  Irving  is  in  the  cast,  personating 
the  English  widow  of  an  Italian  noble- 
man. It  is  almost  distressing  to  see  an 
actress  of  her  ability  in  a  part  so  slight 
and  evanescent,  but  what  she  has  to  do 
she  does  with  an  assured  and,  as  always, 
a  captivating  thoroughness.  The  music  is 
graceful  and  melodious,  and  some  of  the 
numbers,  such  as  the  "  Orange "  octet, 
Andrea's  song  "The  Home  Coming," 
Sir  Cuthbert's  descriptive  solo  "The 
Wizard  of  Wimpole  Street,"  and  the 
"  Good  Night "  chorus,  are  quite  up  to 
the  level  of  similar  compositions. 

A  very  dainty  one -act  play  by  Miss 
Loie  Fuller,  has  been  put  on  to  precede 
"Brewster's  Millions"  at  the  Duke  of 
York's,  whither  the  latter  has  migrated 
from  the  Hicks  Theatre.  It  is  named 
"The  Little  Japanese  Girl,"  and  is  an 
idyllic  conceit  of  the  most  delicate  and 
tender  quality.  The  stage  scene  is  a 
beautiful  picture  and  should  satisfy  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  Japanese  themselves. 
Much  of  the  little  play  is  taken  in  panto- 
mime, and  there  is  a  musical  setting  com- 
posed by  Mr.  John  Crook,  with  a  delight- 
ful dance  by  Miss  Pauline  Chase,  which 
seems  the  very  expression  in  motion  of 


the  overflowing  joyousness  of  youth ;  all 
London  should  see  it  and  feel  the  trans- 
port of  it.  The  tragic  ending  of  the 
piece  is  no  more  a  shock  than  if  we  read 
it  in  a  poem  of  life  and  death,  since  the 
whole  play  has  the  dreamy  poetic  charm 
of  a  passing  fantasy  of  the  imagination. 
Miss  Chase,  who  interprets,  is  as  much  an 
idealist  as  Miss  Loie  Fuller,  who  created. 
They  both  carry  us  into  the  region  of 
pure  emotion  where  the  flesh  does  not 
count.  And  yet  the  pathetic  little  story, 
idealised  though  it  is,  has  the  breath  of 
life.  It  is  not  remote  and  impossible  but 
a  verity. 

Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier  is  still  nightly 
engaged  in  his  arduous  task  of  spending 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  twelve  months, 
and  to  all  appearances  will  go  on  per- 
forming his  diverting  task  imtil  Christmas 
at  least,  for  there  appears  to  be  no  lessen- 
ing of  interest  in  the  public  mind  to  see 
how  he  does  it ;  nor  can  I  wonder.  He 
has  the  art  of  taking  his  part  very 
seriously,  and  thereby  makes  his  audiences 
feel  that  with  him  at  least  the  business 
is  grimly  earnest.  His  breathless  energy 
takes  us  off  our  feet  and,  although 
being  in  the  secret  we  laugh  at  him, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  his  point  of 
view.  He  has  elaborated  the  part  with 
many  artful  touches  in  the  course  of  the 
already  long  nm,  and  has  brought  it  to 
the  pitch  of  great  perfection. 

The  several  parts  of  a  play  must  surely 
hang  together  by  at  least  a  plausible 
connection  and,  though  a  drama  be 
plainly  dubbed  "  Fantastic"  in  the  bills, 
it  is  not  quite  fair  to  an  audience  to  make 
them  search,  through  much  bewilder- 
ment, for  the  binding  links.  The  play 
Mr.  Edward  Compton  has  produced  at 
the  St.  James's  this  past  summer,  under 
the  unilluminating  title  of  "The  i8th 
Century,"  is  fairly  open  to  the  serious 
criticism  that  we  are  half-way  through 
the  second  act  before  it  becomes  at  all 
clear  why  we  have  been  whisked  back 
some  150  years  from  an  interesting  start 
in  the  20th  century.  In  that  interesting 
start  we  meet  a  blase  young  rake  and 
earl  who  has  decided  that  he  must  marry, 
either  for  money  or  to  perpetuate  the 
family  line,  and   has   chosen  a  girl  in 
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every  way  eligible,  except  that  she 
chances  to  love  him  and  has  what  his 
set  would  consider  silly  and  old-fashioned 
views  about  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  and  the  profound  feeling  it  implies. 
The  Earl  of  Laidlaw  has  no  sentiment 
for  his  chosen  bride  and  is  as  callously 
indifferent  to  her  as  are  his  frivolous 
guests.  We  say  to  ourselves  that  the 
theme  of  the  play  is  distinctly  set  and 
we  are  about  to  witness  the  gradual 
transformation,  through  a  loving  and 
good  woman's  influence,  of  a  dissolute 
young  cynic  into  a  man  of  worth  and 
stability  of  character.  The  theme  is  not 
novel  by  any  means,  yet  it  is  capable  of 
holding  our  interest ;  it  all  depends  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  author  in  providing 
the  means  by  which  the  regeneration  is 
achieved.  In  Mr.  Compton's  play  the 
means  is  a  huge  surprise.  Amongst  the 
ninth  earl's  ancestors  was  a  certain 
Nicholas,  fourth  earl  of  the  iSth  century, 
"  Rake-hell  Nick.*'  We  can  imagine 
what  he  was :  gambler,  drunkard^  liber- 
tine, duellist,  the  prince  of  noble 
debauchees  and  also  "  the  pride  of  the 
family."  The  drinking  of  a  wonderful 
potion  re-incarnates  the  soul  of  the  ninth 
earl  in  the  body  of  the  fourth.  In  the 
second  act  he,  so  to  say.  awakes  in  the 
garments  and  the  environment  of  **  Rake- 
hell  Nick/*  whose  pace  was  as  much 
faster  than  that  of  his  modem  namesake 
as  the  motor  surpasses  the  sedan-chair  as 


a  travelling  machine.  When  we  are 
well  on  in  the  second  act  we  grasp  the 
motive  of  this  transformation.  Our 
modem  Nicholas  is  confronted  in  his 
new  self  with  the  supreme  climax  of  his 
real  self,  and  that  possible  climax  appals 
him.  It  is  as  though  the  gambler  before 
the  passion  mastered  him  should,  by  some 
prophetic  power,  see  himself  at  the  last 
stripped  of  possessions,  deserted  by  com- 
rades, broken,  desolate  and  in  proverty. 
For  the  hrst  time  honour  becomes  desir- 
able, decency  a  thing  of  worth,  love  not 
to  be  sneered  at.  And  so  he  comes  back 
to  to-day  and  to  Stacey  a  new  man ; 
the  regeneration  is  accomplished.  I  am 
sorry  if  this  summary  sounds  unthinkable. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  play 
itself  is  as  unreal  as  a  fairy  tale.  If  the 
second  act  had  been  put  as  a  dream,  we 
might  have  accepted  it,  but  the  magic 
potion — the  serious  air  of  mock  reality — 
the  genuineness  of  the  pretence- — we 
flounder  quite  bewildered  in  a  vain 
effort  to  get  foot  on  solid  ground.  There 
can  be  no  solid  ground  when  develop- 
ment of  character  is  made  dependent  on 
magic  potions  and  impossible  trans- 
formation  scenes.  A  serious  purpose 
and  fantastic  necromancy  are  incom- 
patible. As  an  iSth  century  "buck" 
Mr,  Compton  fills  the  picture  admir- 
ably, but  when  he  asks  us  to  take  him 
seriously  in  the  20th  as  well,  I  don't 
quite  follow  him. 
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I. 

EVEN  at  the  best  of  times  passengers 
for  Newbury  were  **  few  and 
far  between."  Strangers  rarely 
came  that  way,  and  the  inhabitants 
themselves  were  not  much  given  to 
travelling.  In  fact,  when  a  railway 
company  first  proposed  to  run  a  small 
branch  line  through  the  place,  the  New- 
bury people  looked  coldly  on  the  pro- 
ject. They  didn't  want  their  seclusion 
destroyed,  even  for  the  sake  of  more 
ready  conmiunication  with  the  junction 
OQ  the  main  line. 

It  was  a  raw,  foggy  afternoon  in 
November  when  Hugh  Medhurst  stepped 
from  the  crowded  express  at  Reading 
Junction,  and  found  he  had  to  put  in  a 
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,  good  hour  before  there  was  a  hope  of 
getting  a  train  on  to  Newbury,  He 
wandered  up  and  down  the  cold,  damp 
station,  intently  studying  the  adver- 
tisement boards  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do.  Even  when  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  train  at 
last,  he  stoically  prepared  himself  for 
a  slow  and  tedious  journey,  knowing  that 
the  service  on  a  branch  line  was  not 
regulated  with  any  due  regard  to  punc- 
tuality. Having  nothing  to  occupy  his 
attention,  for  he  had  the  carriage  all  to 
himself,  he  fell  back  upon  the  solace  of 
travellers  in  general — a  novel. 

For  a  time  he  bore  the  journey  well 
enough  ;  but  after  the  first  half-hour  or 
so,  the  increasing  darkness  made  reading 
an  impossibility.  At  Bridstow,  where 
lamps  were  served  out,  he  varied  the 
monotony  by  alighting,  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  platform,  glancing  into 
each  carriage  as  he  passed.  Just  as  he 
got  back,  he  noticed  that  the  window  of 
the  adjoining  compartment  had  been 
lowered  in  his  absence  ;  and  there,  peep- 
ing out  at  him,  he  saw  a  fair  young  face, 
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which  immediately  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  girl's  singular 
beauty  that  struck  him  at  the  time  as  the 
strange,  wistful,  and  half- frightened  look 
with  which  she  regarded  him.  He  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this, 
but  put  it  down  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
entirely  alone,  and  perhaps  a  little 
nervous  in  consequence. 

As  the  train  pulled  up  at  the  next 
station,  Medhurst  stepped  out  on  the 
platform,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  fair  fellow-traveller  again.  The 
window  was  lowered  once  more,  and  the 
girl  looked  at  him  in  a  doubtful, 
hesitating  sort  of  way  ;  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  wished  to  question  him,  but 
shrank  from  addressing  a  stranger. 
Presently  he  heard  her  talking  to  the 
guard,  and  stopped  to  listen  for  the  reply. 

"Newbury,  miss?"  said  the  man. 
"  Next  station,  miss  ;  two  or  three  miles 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel." 

She  thanked  him,  pulled  up  the  window, 
and  went  back  to  her  seat.  The  raw 
wintry  air  had  evidently  chilled  her,  for 
she  drew  the  furred  collar  of  her  jacket 
around  her  delicate  throat.  Settling  her- 
self in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  she  took 
up  a  book  and  commenced  to  read. 

Ten  minutes  later,  a  long,  shrill 
whistle  warned  her  they  had  readied  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel ;  and  the  next 
second,  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  the  train 
shot  into  it.  The  girl  laid  down  her 
book,  and  looked  round  her  in  a  nervous, 
apprehensive  manner,  as  if  a  sudden 
vague  dread,  for  which  she  could  not 
account,  had  seized  on  her. 

Just  then,  as  she  glanced  towards  the 
window  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage, 
a  sight  met  her  gaze  which  sent  a  cold 
thrill  of  horror  through  her.  Gasping, 
trembling,  she  crouched  back  into  the 
comer;  while  her  eyes,  dilated  with 
terror,  remained  steadfastly  fixed  upon 
the  window. 

There,  close  to  the  glass,  and  looking 
straight  in  at  her,  she  saw  a  man,  whose 
features  were  hidden  under  a  short,  black 
mask  I 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  terrified  girl 
sat  there  in  utter  helplessness,  as  if  fas- 
cinated  by  that  masked    face.      Then, 


observing  that  the  man  was  evidently 
bent  upon  forcing  his  way  into  the 
carriage,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
scream,  and  threw  a  wild,  despairing 
look  around  her.  Frantic  with  terror, 
she  pulled  down  the  window  near  her, 
flung  open  the  door,  and  the  next  second 
was  out  upon  the  footboard. 

Reckless  of  her  danger,  heeding  not 
the  white  cloud  of  steam  that  swept  down 
upon  her  from  the  engine,  or  the  deafen- 
ing clangour  on  every  side,  she  clung  on 
desperately  to  the  rushing  train.  Her 
one  thought  was  to  get  out  of  reach  of 
that  man,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  dashed 
against  the  rough  wall  behind  her,  or 
crushed  beneath  those  cruel,  grinding 
wheels.  Again  and  again  she  raised  her 
voice  in  an  agonised  cry  for  help,  but  in 
that  horrible  din  her  screams  failed  to 
attract  the  notice  of  her  fellow-passengers. 

Suddenly,  as  she  glanced  back  towards 
the  open  door  of  the  carriage,  she  saw  a 
dark  shadow  thrown  on  the  wall  of  the 
tunnel.  The  man  had  evidently  succeeded 
in  gaining  an  entrance ;  yes,  there  was 
his  masked  face  peering  round  at  her! 
With  a  last  despairing  eflFort,  she  edged 
her  way  along  the  footboard  until  she 
reached  the  door  of  the  next  compart- 
ment. 

"  Help !  Help  !  "  she  screamed,  in 
frantic  and  despairing  tones.  In  another 
second  she  must  inevitably  have  been 
dashed  from  her  footing. 

But  just  at  that  awful  moment,  she 
was  dimly  conscious  of  a  dull  thud  near 
her,  as  if  a  window  had  been  lowered 
hastily.  A  man*s  head  and  shoulders 
were  thrust  out ;  and  with  a  sense  of 
intense  relief,  she  felt  herself  grasped  by 
the  stranger. 

"  Hold  on  I — hold  one  instant  longer  I  " 
Medhurst  shouted.  "  Try  and  move  clear 
of  the  door  until  I  can  manage  to  open 
it." 

Mechanically  she  obeyed ;  the  door 
swung  open,  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  lifted  bodily  into  the  carriage.  The 
terrible  ordeal  through  which  she  had 
passed  might  well  have  shaken  the 
strongest  nerves.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Medhurst  should  find  her  slip  from  his 
arms,  and  sink  helplessly  upon  the  floor 
in  a  dead  faint. 
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Jost  as  he  was  about  to  raise  her  to  the 
seat,  he  heard  a  sound  behind  that  caused 
him  to  turn  round  sharply.  At  the  door 
of  the  carriage  he  beheld  the  nifBan  who 
had  pursued  her  alcmg  the  footboard. 
The  fellow  actually  had  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  an  entrance,  but  a  blow  from 
Medhurst  sent  him  flying  from  the  train. 

Having  disposed  of  the  rascal  in   this 


damp  hair  from  her  forehead.  *'  Where 
are  we  ?  .\re  we  near  the  station  ?  I 
think  the  guard  said  we  were  only  a  few 
miles  from  that  horrid  timnel.** 

'*  Yes,  we  are  getting  pretty  close  to  it 
now,**  Medhurst  replied.  "  1  wish  1  could 
do  something  for  you  in  the  meantime. 
The  shock ** 

'*  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it !  **she  answered. 


A  blow  sent  him  flying  from  the  train. 


summary  manner,  Medhurst  turned  his 
attention  to  the  unconscious  girl.  He 
placed  her  upon  the  seat,  and  chafed  the 
death-like  hands  that  hung  helplessly 
by  her  side.  The  cold  night  air  rushing 
in  upon  them  seemed  to  revive  her,  for 
she  sat  up  and  gazed  around  her  in  a 
dazed,  heavy  sort  of  way. 

*'Oh,  I  f^l  so  dreadfully   weak  and 
faint ! "  she  moaned,  pushing  back  the 


with  a  shudder.  "  The  very  thought  of 
it  makes  my  heart  sink.  Oh,  this 
wretched  faintness  !  1  feel  it  coming  on 
again." 

Leaning  back  wearily,  she  seemed  on 
the  point  of  relapsing  into  unconscious- 
ness, while  with  trembling  hands  she 
hastily  unfastened  her  jacket  and  pro- 
duced a  small  bunch  of  keys. 

'*  The  smelling  salts  1     It  is  in  my  bag, 
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I  think,"  she  muttered,  faintly.    "  Would 
you  mind  getting  it  ?     Oh,  I  forgot !  " 

The  ke)rs  fell  from  her  hand,  her  head 
drooped,  and  it  was  evident  the  faintness 
she  so  much  dreaded  had  overpowered 
her  again.  Just  then  Medhurst  noticed  a 
peculiar-looking  leather  bag  hanging  at 
her  chain.  Convinced  that  this  was  the 
one  alluded  to,  he  took  up  the  keys 
hurriedly  and  endeavoured  to  unlock  it. 
After  several  vain  attempts,  he  succeeded 
at  length  ;  and  then — well,  he  simply  sat 
still  and  stared  at  the  contents  with  a 
look  of  utter  amazement,  as  if  quite 
taken  aback  by  what  he  saw.  His  sur- 
prise was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
bag  contained  neither  smelling  salts  nor 
other  feminine  requisite,  but  was  literally 
crammed  with  fresh,  crisp  Bank  of 
England  notes ! 

Before  Medhurst  had  quite  got  over  his 
astonishment  at  this  strange  and  unex- 
pected discovery,  the  girl  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  him.  In  an  instant,  with 
a  cry  of  alarm,  she  had  snatched  the  bag 
out  of  his  hand,  and  confronted  him  with 
flashing  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  cried,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  under  the  influence  of  this 
sudden  excitement  she  gained  fresh 
energy.    "  Do  you  intend ?  " 

Medhurst  hastened  to  explain  the 
mistake ;  but  it  was  some  little  time 
before  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her,  for 
she  appeared  strangely  excited  and 
alarmed.  Presently,  however,  seeing  by 
his  look  that  he  was  evidently  distressed 
at  the  occurrence,  she  grew  more  com- 
posed. For  a  moment  or  two  she 
regarded  him  intently,  as  if  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  impression  the  discovery 
had  produced  upon  his  mind. 

*'You  must  really  forgive  me,"  she 
said,  with  a  rather  forced  smile,  while 
her  looks  and  manner  displayed  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion.  "  My  nerves  have 
been  so  shaken  that  I  scarcely  know  what 
I  am  doing.  No  doubt  you  think  it 
strange  that  I  should  travel  alone  with 
all  this  money  ;  but  the  fact  is,  my  father 
had  occasion  to  send  it  to  a  friend  in 
Newbury  to-night,  and  as  he  could  not 
get  away  himself,  he  despatched  me  on 
the  errand." 

In    spite    of    this    seemingly   candid 


explanation,  Medhurst  could  not  rid  his 
mind  of  certain  disquieting  doubts  and 
vague  suspicions.  There  was  some 
mystery  evidently  about  this  girl  and  her 
visit  to  Newbury.  That  fellow,  whoever 
he  was,  who  had  forced  his  way  into  her 
carriage,  must  have  known  that  she  had 
the  money  in  her  possession,  and  certainly 
intended  to  relieve  her  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  train  had  glided  into 
the  station.  Medhurst  sprang  out,  and 
calling  the  guard,  gave  him  full  particu- 
lars of  the  adventure  in  the  tunnel.  The 
guard,  being  quite  at  a  loss  to  offer  a 
suggestion  of  any  sort,  hurried  off  to 
inform  the  station-master.  The  news 
rapidly  spread  that  a  young  lady  had 
been  attacked  in  the  tunnel — some  said 
murdered — and  in  a  moment  or  two 
Medhurst  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
an  excited,  questioning  group.  Even 
the  passengers  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  hastened  to  swell  the 
throng.  The  rest  of  the  platform  was 
practically  deserted. 

One  man  alone  held  aloof.  He  had 
come  into  the  station  with  the  evident 
intention  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  though  for  some  reason  he  remained 
rather  in  the  background.  Drawing  up 
the  deep  collar  of  his  fur-lined  coat,  and 
jerking  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  now 
edged  his  way  towards  the  group,  and 
listened  attentively  to  all  that  passed. 
What  he  heard  seemed  to  possess  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  him.  Presently  he  turned 
and  walked  away  hurriedly  towards  the 
telegraph  office,  where  he  was  exceed- 
ingly busy  for  the  next  five  minutes  or  so. 

In  the  meantime  the  train  had  steamed 
out  of  the  station.  Medhurst  still  lingered 
by  the  side  of  his  fair  companion,  who 
was  gazing  anxiously  up  and  down 
the  platform. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  said,  at 
length  ;  **  my  father's  friend  was  to  have 
met  me  at  the  station,  but  I  do  not  see 
him  anywhere."  Turning  to  a  porter 
who  was  passing  at  the  moment,  she  de- 
manded, "  Did  you  happen  to  hear  a 
gentleman  inquiring  for  Miss  Mostyn  ?  " 

When  the  man  shook  his  head,  she 
looked  appealingly  at  Medhurst. 

"  Oh,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  said,  in 
deep  distress. 


so 
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coat.  He  advanced  quickly  to  the  girl's 
side,  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  and 
without  deigning  to  bestow  a  glance 
upon  her  companion,  hurried  her  into  a 
high  dog  cart.  la  another  moment  he 
had  sprung  into  the  trap,  caught  the 
reins,  and  away  they  dashed  into  the 
darkness.  The  whole  thing  was  so 
sudden,  Medhurst  could  scarcely  realise 
at  first  that  he  had  seen  the  last  of  this 
beautiful  girl,  in  whom,  he  was  fain  to 
confess,  he  felt  rather  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Such  an  abrupt  and  unlooked- 
for  termination  to  his  romantic  adventure 
was  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

II. 

HE  woke  next  morning  and  *' found 
himself  famous."  The  startling 
events  of  the  previous  evening,  in 
which  he  had  taken  such  a  prominent 
part,  had  got  noised  abroad  and  created 
a  profound  sensation  in  Newbury.  From 
an  early  hour  he  was  besieged  by  a  host 
of  eager  inquirers,  all  clamouring  for 
information.  Reporters  poured  in  upon 
him,  some  of  them  having  come  from  a 
distance  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter- 
viewing him.  In  fact,  his  name  was  in 
everybody's  mouth. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  two  visitors[roade 
their  appearance  who  differed  very 
essentially  from  the  rest.  It  was  evident 
their  errand  was  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
for  it  required  no  great  discernment  to 
tell  that  they  were  detectives. 

"  We  have  called  about  [that  affair  in 
the  tunnel  last  night,"  one  of  them  ex- 
plained, after  formally  introducing  him- 
self and  his  companion.  "  Would  you 
mind  giving  us  full  particulars  of  the 
occurrence,  as  we  have  heard  more  than 
one  version  of  it  already  ? " 

Medhurst  complied  readily  enough, 
but  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  an 
allusion  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
notes,  though  in  every  other  respect  he 
gave  exact  and  minute  details. 

''I  understand  you  to  say  the  man 
followed  the  young  lady  along  the  foot- 
board to  the  door  of  your  carriage,"  the 
detective  remarked  in  reply.  *'  Can  you 
form  any  idea  as  to  his  motive  ?  " 

"Robbery,  undoubtedly,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 


"Then  you  have  reason  to  believe 
she  had  a  considerable  sum  in  her 
possession  ?  "  said  the  detective,  looking 
at  him  sharply. 

This  was  a  home- thrust  which  Med- 
hurst found  it  difficult  to  avoid. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  to-day's 
paper  ?  "  the  officer  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply ;  and  taking  a  copy 
from  his  pocket,  he  handed  it  to  the 
other,  with  the  remark,  "  Here  is  a  bit  of 
news  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
mystery."  . 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  columns 
Medhurst  read  this  startling  announce- 
ment : — 

DARIMG  ROBBERY  FROM  A  CITY 

BANK. 

THIEVES  GET   OFF   WITH  THEIR 

PLUNDER. 

£7,000   MISSING. 

The  young  man's  face  presented  such 
a  picture  of  dismay  and  consternation  as 
he  laid  down  the  paper  and  gazed 
blankly  at  his  visitors,  that  it  evoked  a 
grim  smile  from  the  spokesman. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  pretty  piece  of  roguery, 
I  must  admit,"  continued  that  astute  in- 
dividual, with  something  like  admiration 
in  his  tones.  "  You  see,  the  rascals  laid 
their  plans  carefully  beforehand.  One  of 
their  number  came  down  here,  and  made 
preparations  to  get  the  girl  off  to  some 
quiet  sea- port,  so  as  to  slip  across  to  the 
Continent  unobserved.  He  had  the  horse 
and  trap  in  readiness — though  how  he 
managed  to  get  hold  of  them,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know — and  by  this  means  they 
were  enabled  to  avoid  places  where  their 
appearance  might  have  aroused  suspicion. 
The  scheme  was  very  nearly  knocked  on 
the  head,  however,  by  one  of  the  gang 
turning  traitor." 

"  The  fellow  who  attempted  to  rob  the 
girl?" 

**  Yes ;  of  course,  he  must  have  been 
aware  of  her  journey,  and  evidently 
wanted  to  secure  the  whole  amount  for 
himself,  instead  of  taking  his  share  with 
the  rest.  Early  this  morning  he  was 
found  lying  unconscious  just  outside  the 
tunnel,  and  is  still  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  When  his  description  was 
wired  to  us,  I  suspected  he  was  one  of  the 
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gang  who  robbed  the  bank,  for  we  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  actual  thieves. 
On  coming  down  here  it  didn't  take  long 
to  confirm  my  suspicions ;  I  recognised 
him  as  an  old  hand,  named  Curtis, 
with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact 
before." 

"And  the  girl  ?  **  put  in  Medhurst. 

**  Oh,  just  as  bad  as  the  rest,  beyond  a 
doubt,"  replied  the  officer.  "  Who  she  is 
I  can't  rightly  say,  but  I  fancy  she  must 
be  related  to  one  of  the  thieves.  At  any 
rate,  the  rascals  made  use  of  her  to  get 
the  notes  away  in  a  secret  manner.  You 
see,   they   probably   guessed   that  every 


station  would  be  closely  watched,  and 
none  of  them  dared  venture  on  the  errand 
himself.  The  whole  thing  was  so  well 
arranged,  I  fear  they  have  given  us  the 
slip  this  time." 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  notes 
were  never  recovered,  though  it  was  sub- 
sequently found  that  many  of  them  had 
been  cashed  abroad.  Medhurst  had  to 
stand  a  vast  amount  of  quizzing  from 
his  friends  on  the  subject  of  his  adventure. 
Still,  he  stoutly  maintains  that  the  girl 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
robbery,  but  was  an  innocent  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others. 
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By  ELSIE    PENTON. 


VERY  few  historical  episodes  have 
caused  so  great  a  stir  in  the 
world  as  the  notorious  case  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette's  necklace,  yet 
there  are  but  few  people  familiar  with 
the  details  concerning  the  conspiracy  and 
its  chief  actors. 

The  principal  character  was,  of  course, 
the  famous  Countess  de  la  Motte,  whose 
early  life  has 
seldom  been 
described. 

On  the  road 
leading  from 
Paris  to  a  small 
country  place, 
Passy,  in  the 
immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  town, 
the  Marchioness 
de  Boulainvil- 
liers  was  riding 
in  her  carriage 
when  her  atten- 
tion was  attrac- 
ted by  a  hand- 
some little 
mendicant  girl 
crying  bitterly. 
The  carriage 
was  stopped, 
and  the  reason 
for  such  tears 
inquired  into. 

The  girl  had 
lost  her  father, 
a  poor  labourer, 
and  her  mother, 
she  said,  sent 
her  begging  on  the  roads,  and  would  beat 
her  cruelly  if  she  did  not  bring  any  money 
home.  The  child  gave  her  name  as  Jeanne 
de  Valois  de  Saint  R6my,  and  told  the 
Marchioness  de  Boulainvilliers  that  all 
that  her  father  left  her  was  a  bundle  of  old 
parchments,  of  which  he  had  taken  great 
care,  as  they  proved  the  family  connec- 
tion with  some  noble  ancestors.  The 
young  girl's  destitute  condition  and  this 
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revelation  so  interested  the  good  old 
lady  that  she  gave  instructions  for  an 
investigation  to  be  made.  The  papers 
were  arranged  and  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  child  had  spoken  the  truth  ; 
her  parents  were  the  direct  descendants  of 
Count  de  Saint  R^my,  a  son  by  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
France  of  the  extinct  Valois  branch. 

Madame  de 
Boulainvilliers 
adopted  the  girl 
as  her  proUgee^ 
had  her  well- 
educated,  and 
later  on  married 
her  to  an  officer 
of  the  King's 
Guard  of  Hon- 
our, Count  de  la 
Motte.  From 
that  moment, 
through  her 
husband's  posi- 
tion, she  took  a 
small  rank  at 
Court,  and  with 
it  began  an  un- 
controllable de- 
sire for  luxury 
at  any  price, 
though  far  be- 
yond her  means. 
She  required  a 
prey  to  serve'her 
purposes,  and 
soon  found  it  in 
a  prelate,  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan, 


the  scion  of  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  the  land,  but  who  was  away  from 
Court  in  disgrace  through  too  devoted 
attentions  paid  by  him  to  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette.  A  conspiracy  was  concocted 
by  the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  who  engaged 
the  services  of  an  able  scribe  to  forge  letters 
addressed  to  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  the  Queen,  wherein  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would 
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soon  be  recalled  to  Court.  Rohan  was 
a  very  sensitive  man,  and  was  in  touch 
with  a  mysterious  quack,  the  man  of  the 
day,  Cagliostro,  an  adept  in  the  science 
of  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg.  Having 
every  confidence  in  this  individual,  the 
Cardinal  submitted  the  letters  to  him, 
and  Cagliostro,  either  in  league  with  the 
Countess 
d  e  la 
Motte,  or 
working 
for  other 
secret  mo- 
tives, as- 
sured the 
prelate 
that  such 
a  fortun- 
ate corres- 
pondence 
was  cer- 
tain to 
bring  him 
into 
favour 
again 
very  soon. 
Deligh- 
ted, Ro- 
han pres- 
sed the 
Coun  tess 
for  an 
early  in- 
terview 
with  the 
Queen. 
Matters 
were  now 
coming  to 
a  climax, 
and  the 
adventu- 


ress    was 

almost  at  her  wits'  end,  when  a  curious 
incident  occurred  which  fully  served  her 
purposes.  Idly  strolling  through  the 
Palais- Royal  gardens,  her  husband,  well 
aware  of  the  intrigue,  came  across  a 
young  milliner,  Nicole  Leguay  by  name, 
who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Queen. 

A   few  compliments  were   passed,  an 
acc^uaintance    made,   and    the   milliner 


QUEEN    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

From  a  painting  Mme.  Vigee-Lebrun. 


was  a  few  days  afterwards  introduced 
in  the  Countess's  salon  as  the  Baroness 
d'Oliva.  A  handsome  woman,  but  as  silly 
as  she  was  handsome,  she  soon  became 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Countess,  who 
offered  her  a  sum  equal  to  £600  if  she 
would  come  with  her  to  Versailles,  enter 
the  Royal  gardens  at  night,  and  give  a 

rose  and 
a  folded 
note  to  a 
gentle  - 
man  who 
would  ap- 
p  r  oach 
her.  This 
offer  was 
accepted 
without 
any  ex- 
planation 
or  hesita- 
tion by 
the  so- 
called 
Baroness 
d'Oliva, 
and  the 
interview 
took  place 
at  the  ap- 
po  inted 
time  on 
the  night 
of  August 
II,  1784, 
the  gen- 
tleman in 
question 
being  the 
Cardin  a  1. 
No  words 
were  pas- 
sed, a  rose 
fell  to  the 

ground,  and  a  note  was  slipped  into 
Rohan's  hand,  who  felt  sure  that  the 
granting  of  such  an  interview  with  the 
Queen  was  a  certain  sign  of  Royal  friend- 
ship returning  to  him.  From  that  night 
he  became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Countess.  After  this  interview,  he 
received  many  messages  purporting  to 
come  from  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  (trans- 
mitte4  through  Ms^dame  de  la  Motte\  u\ 
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MMl.   Dl    LA    MOTTE. 

By  M.  B6gis. 


the  price  of  the  necklace,  by  instahnents, 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

An  agreement,  drawn  up  by  the 
jewellers  and  submitted  by  the  Cardinal 
to  Jeanne  de  la  Motte  for  the  Queen's 
approval,  was  returned  to  Messrs.  Bohmer 
and  Bassenge,  bearing  Marie  Antoinette's 
initials  in  the  margin  of  every  clause,  the 
Countess's  creature,  R^taux  de  Villette, 
being  responsible  for  this  forgery.  How- 
ever, the  first  instalment  becoming  due, 
and  not  being  paid,  the  jewellers  became 
suspicious ;  they  approached  the  Queen 
on  the  subject,  and  through  their  action 
the  whole  swindle  was  exposed  creat- 
ing the  greatest  scandal  at  Court,  and 
everyone  incriminated  was  at  once  put 
under  arrest  by  order  of  the  King. 
Cardinal    de    Rohan   was    put    in    the 


which  were  requests  that  the  noble 
and  rich  dignitar}'  of  the  Church 
would  advance  sums  of  money 
destined  for  charitable  purposes. 
Such  simis,  which  never  amounted 
to  less  than  £2,000,  the  Queen 
asserted  in  her  missives  she  could 
not  obtain  from  her  Royal  spouse. 
The  demands,  needless  to  say, 
were  at  once  complied  with  by 
the  Cardinal.  The  supply  of 
money  received  in  this  way  from 
Rohan  lasted  a  very  long  while, 
and  his  credulity  is  really  amazing. 

The  series  of  intrigues  culmi- 
nated in  the  matter  of  the  necklace, 
and  to  this  notorious  swindle  can 
be  traced  the  events  which  greatly 
contributed  a  few  years  afterwards 
to  the  downfall  of  Royalty,  the 
crushing  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  execution  of  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  of  France. 

Cardinal  Rohan  was  made  to 
believe  that  the  Queen  wished  to 
purchase  a  diamond  necklace  of 
immense  value,  a  purchase  she 
could  not  effect  with  ready  cash. 
At  her  supposed  request  Rohan 
visited  the  Crown  jewellers, 
Messrs.  Bohmer  and  Bassenge,  and 
induced  them  to  accept  payment 
from  the  Queen  of  the  one  million 
six   hundred  ;^thousand    **  livres," 


MMl.    DOLIVA. 

The  unscrupulous  Impersonator  of  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette. 
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COUNTESS    DE    LA    MOTTE. 
From  an  English  steel  engraving. 

Bastfipile; 

Jeanne  de 

Valois  de 

Saint 

R  6m  y  , 

Countesse 

d  e        la 

Mot  t  e, 

arrested 

at      her 

country 

residence ; 

R6taux  de 

Villette, 

who    had 

forged  the 

Queen's 

signature, 

brought 

back  from 

Geneva;    Nicole   Leguay  d*Oliva,   who 

personated  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 

Versailles  Gardens,  brought    back    from 

Brussels;    while  Cagliostro,  the  famous 

charlatan  and  his  wife,  both    indirectly 

connected  with  the  case,   weie  confined 

to  the  Bastille    in   the  company  of   the 

noble  cardinal. 

But  no  sooner  were  the  culprits  put 
under  lock  and  key,  than  public  opinion 
suddenly  and  entirely  altered,  and  took 
pity  on  the  accused.  Louis  XVL  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Parliamentary  High 
Court,  but  by  so  doing  made  a  great 
mistake,  as  the  Parliament  had  for  years 
been  in  direct  opposition  to  Royalty; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aristocratic 


THE    ESCAPE    OF    COUNTESS    DE    LA    MOTTE    FROM    SALPETRIERE 
PRISON. 

From  an  English  print,  dated  1790. 


and  clerical  elements,  combining  together, 
could  not  forgive  the  King  for  allowing 
such  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  one 
who  counted  amongst  the  noblest  in  the 
land,  and  who  wore  the  cardinal's  red 
robe.  Pamphlets  of  all  kinds  were 
cleverly  spread  all  over  the  country,  and 
eagerly  read  by  everybody.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  a  campaign  was  that 
a  profound  hatred  was  engendered  among 
the  people  for  the  Royal  party  in  general, 
and  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  in  par- 
ticular. The  masses  accused  the  Queen 
of  being  guilty  in  the  necklace  case, 
and  even  now  this  affaire  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  history,  although  Countess  de 
la  Motte  made,  "  under  torture,"  a 
confession.    Although  the  Royal  necklace 

case  has 
supplied 
many  a 
dramatist 
with  a 
most  in- 
teresting 
plot,  very 
few  peo- 
ple know 
what  this 
famous 
piece  of 
jewellery 
was  like. 
Thanks  to 
Monsieur 
de  Bluze, 
of  Pari- 
sian   dia- 
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mond  fame,  there  is  a'good  replica 
of  it,  for  he  reconstructed  the  neck- 
lace from  the  description  in  docu- 
ments of  the  period. 

It  is  related  that  Count  de  la 
Mottc,  before  escaping  to  England 
to  evade  the  trial  (at  which,  by 
the  way,  he  was  afterwards  con- 
demned as  a  defaulter  to  penal 
servitude  for  life)  with  the  help  of 
his  wife  and  the  forger,  Retaux  de 
Villette,  with  the  aid  of  knives  took 
the  diamonds  out  of  their  settings. 
Before  the  Count's  departure  from 
France,  most  of  the  valuable  stones 
were  hidden  in  a  small  empty  wine 
barrel,  and  left  to  the  care  of  his 
wife's  uncle,  who  was  directed  to 
follow  him  to  London  with  the 
jewels.  However,  the  uncle  came 
to  England  without  the  diamonds, 
and  the  Count  had  him  arrested 
for  detaining  in  France  precious 
jewels  which  he  claimed  as  his 
property.  The  case  lasted  a  long 
while,  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
only  released  on  his  wife's  arrival  in 
England,  when  she  produced  the 
loose  gems  which  once  formed  part 
of  the  famous  necklace,  a  fact  of  which 
the  English  courts  were  entirely  ignorant. 

Meanwhile  the  necklace  case  was  being 


CARDINAL   LOUIS   DX   ROHAN. 


KING    LOUIS    XVI. 

tried  in  Paris.  Cardinal  Rohan  and 
Cagliostro  were  acquitted,  while  Nicole 
d'Oliva  was  simply  reprimanded  for 
impersonating  Queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. Others,  such  as  Retaux  de 
Villette,  were  exiled  from  the  French 
Kingdom. 

Jeanne  de  Valois  de  Saint  R6my, 
Countess  de  la  Motte,  the  chief 
culprit,  was  on  May  31,  1786,  con- 
demned to  be  flogged  by  the  execu- 
tioner, branded  on  the  shoulders 
with  the  infamous  *'V,"  initial 
letter  of  voleuse  (thief),  and  to  be 
incarcerated  for  life  in  La  Salp^- 
triere  Prison,  which  she  entered  on 
June  21  of  the  same  year.  But  the 
general  public,  to  show  its  animosity 
towards  the  Queen,  made  a  splendid 
manifestation  on  the  release  of  the 
acquitted  prisoners,  and  was  still 
under  the  impression  that  the  cele- 
brated adventuress  was  a  victim  of 
Royal  vengeance,  or  was  made  a 
scapegoat  to  screen  the  Queen's 
intrigues  ;  for  public  opinion  would 
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COUNT    DE    CAGLIOSTRO. 

have  it  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  really 
guilty  of  having  granted  favours  to 
Cardinal  Rohan,  and  accepted  as  a 
present  the  famous  necklace.  Even  those 
who  were  more  or  less  convinced  of 
the  Countess's  crime  pitied  her  for  her 
terrible  expiation.  The  opposition  party 
at  Court,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Orleans,  made  it  a 
point,  for  opposition's  sake,  to  visit  the 
convict  and  to  comfort  her  in  the  cell  at 
La  Salp^triere  prison. 

On  June  5,  1787,  a  little  over  twelve 
months  after  her  incarceration.  Countess 
dc  la  Motte  escaped,  and  many  were  the 
people  who  suspected  the  Queen,  repen- 
tant, to  have  had  the  gates  opened  for  her, 
while  others  surmised  that  it  was  due  to 
the  secret  influence  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans 
and  his  party.  Whatever  the  help  was, 
and  wherever  it  came  from,  the  Countess, 
in  the  company  of  another  female  prisoner, 
managed  to  escape.  Both  disguised 
themselves  as  peasant  women,  and  were 
fortunate  enough,  after  a  long  journey 
through  France,  to  gain  the  frontier.  The 
next  step  taken  by  the  Countess  was  to 
seek  refuge  in  England,  where  she  landed 
towards  the  end  of  1787. 

Arrived  in  London,  and  in  the  company 
of  her  husband,  she  joined  the  group  of 
French   libellous  pamphleteers,  who  had 


either  evaded  a  term  of  imprisonment  in 
the  Bastille  or  had  been  expelled  from 
France,  and  had  formed  in  London  a 
coterie  round  Calonne,  the  Minister  in 
disgrace  of  Louis  XVI.  The  Countess 
soon  played  a  prominent  part  amongst 
this  clique  of  heinous  individuals,  and  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  commenced 
against  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  a  gigantic 
campaign  of  defamatory  pamphlets, 
wh'ch  were  used  against  the  Queen  at 
her  trial  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  later. 
The  downfall  of  the  Bastille  brought 
Count  de  la  Motte  back  to  Paris,  and  he 
took  immediate  steps  to  obtain  a  revision 
of  the  necklace  case  judgment,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Robespierre, 
Marat,  and  Hebert,  obtained  its  quashing. 
But  this  famous  affaire  was  to  appear 
on  the  scene  once  more,  for  it  was  used 
as  one  of  the  chief  accusations  against 
the  Queen  at  her  trial,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  her  condemnation,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Louis  XVI.'s  Government  and 
of  other  Royal  personages. 


COUNTESS   DK    LA   MOTTE   DISGUISED   AS 
A   PEASANT. 

From  an  English  print,  1799. 


By  J.  A.  FLYNN. 


^^  IT'S  sush  a  drefful  pity,"  said  little 
I  Babs,  *'  for  Auntie  Jill  to  be  sowwy 
and  cwy  I " 

"  Well,  she  needn't  cry  unless  she  likes," 
observed  Rex,  who  understood  things, 
being  nine. 

Auntie  Jill,  who  heard  them  from  the 
dark  comer  behind  the  curtain,  stole 
away  to  her  bedroom,  because  she  hadn't 
half  done  her  crying.  Then  the  plot 
began. 

"Girls  and  ladies,"  protested  Babs, 
"  have  to  cwy  sometimes  'cause  they  do. 
If  daddy  doesn't  cut  off  my  hair,  and 
make  me  gwow  up  a  man,  /  shall  cwy 
when  I'm  a  lady." 

"  It  isn't  any  good,"  objected  wise  Rex. 
".When  I'm  a  man  I  shall  be  a  hunter, 
and  kill  Indians  and  lions,  and  shan't 
cry  for  anything." 

Babs  shook  her  golden  head.  "  I  should 
cwy  if  they  hurted  you,  Wex.  Wouldn't 
you  cwy  if  a  big  lion  catched  me  andeated 
me  all  up  ?  " 

Rex  put  one  arm  protectingly  round 
her,  because  nine  is  old  and  big,  you  see. 
"No,  Babsy.  I  should  kill  the  lion; 
that  would  be  ever  so  much  better.  Let's 
play  tibby-cat's  a  lion,  and  shoot  him 
with  the  pop-gun,  shall  we  ?  "  But  tibby- 
cat  bolted  to  the  apple  tree  ;  and  the 
rocking-horse  was  broken,  and  Rex  had 
spoiled  the  doll,  playing  headsman  to  her 
"  Lady  Jane  Grey." 

"  I  wis'  Auntie  Jill  would  come  down- 
stairs an'  play  sufiink,"  sighed  Babs. 

"  I'd  rather  Uncle  Jack  take  us  fishing 
or  play  ball,"  said  Rex.  "  Are  you  sure 
mamma  said  he  wouldn't  ever  come  here 
again  ? " 

"  Certain  sure,"  assented  Babs ;  "an'  he 
wasn't  our  Uncle  Jack  never  any  more, 
mamma  said — trufly^  Wex." 
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"  He  never  was  our  uncle,  really," 
explained  the  future  hunter,  "  only  going 
to  be.  But  he  was  real  nice,  and  I  don't 
see  what  Auntie  Jill  wanted  to  go  and 
change  him  for.  It's  just  like  women 
and  girls  !  " 

"I'se  sure  Auntie  Jill  wouldn't  be 
naughty,  ever,"  said  loyal  Babs  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Then  what  is  she  crying  for?" 

"  I  specks  'cause  Uncle  Jack " 

"You  said  he  wasn't  uncle  any 
more,  Babs." 

**Well,  'cause  Uncle-that-used-to-be- 
Jack " 

"  That  isn't  right,  either,  Babs.  He's 
Jack-that-used-to-be-Uncle." 

"  You'se  wewwy  unkind,  Wex,"  pouted 
his  four-year-old  sister. 

"Don't  be  a  goose,"  replied  Rex 
loftily. 

"  Well,  I'se  sure  Uncle  Jack  has  been 
naughty,  'cause  mammy  looked  drefful 
angwy  when  she  telled  me  about  him. 
An'  Auntie  Jill  is  cwying  'cause — 'cause 
she  cwies  when  you'se  naughty,  and  has 
to  be  shut  up  in  ze  cupboard." 

"  You're  a  horrid  little  kid,  Babs,"  said 
Rex,  wrathfully  marching  away. 

"  I'se  not.  Don't  go  away,  Wex,  pease 
don't,  I'se-^I'se  so  welly  miserable."  And 
kind-hearted  little  Babs  threw  herself 
along  the  rug  and  sobbed. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Rex, 
after  he  had  soothed  her  with  two  kisses, 
a  marble,  a  ''conqueror,"  and  half  an 
apple  stolen  out  of  the  dining-room. 
"We'll  go  and  tell  Uncle  Jack  that 
auntie's  crying  awful^  and  he'd  better 
come  and  say  he's  sorry^-else  no  one 
won't  love  him  any  more." 

"  Oh,  Wex,"  cried  Babs  rapturously, 
"  wouldn't  it  be  beau'ful !     An'  I  would 
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hat,  if  you  could,  get  it 
fsmi  ae  cupboard,  so  I  would  be 
flioa  and  *^pecable.  Tse  sure  mamma 
wrwddnt  mind  if  we  were  going  to  fesh 
IJgMdhlmdkJ*  So  Rex  tiptoed  on  a  chair 
Idt  fhe  hat»  and  primed  the  pop-gun  as 
•  protection  against  lions  and  robbers, 
and  flMywent  round  by  the  sweetstuff 
Aop^  because 
flwjr  gBoeially 
went  that  way 
with  Uncle 
Jack,  and  a 
heavy  new 
penny  ^as 
burdening 
Rest's  pocket 
Besides,  every- 
one knows 
that  brandy 
baUs  are  ex- 
oeUentJf  nour- 
ishment for 
travellers  i  f 
they  get  lost 
in  the  woods. 
And  if  they 
eat  them  be- 
foce  they  get 
lost,  they  make 
sure  of  them, 
and  don't  get 
-stidgr*'  in 
their  pockets. 
Thanks  to 
such  pruden- 
tial measures, 
the  young  ex- 
jdorersreached 
the  plank 
across  the 
ditch  in  good 
qarits,  and 
were  as  happy 
as  bold  travellers  should  always  be. 

The  plank  was  not  a  long  one ;  but 
the  water  was  so  near  Rex's  feet  when 
they  dangled,  and  it  was  such  a  good 
opportunity  to  shoot  fish  if  they  should 
appear,  that  it  took  a  good  while  to 
cross  over.  Then  they  had  to  go  the  long 
way  round  the  lane,  because  the  field  was 
full  off  cows ;  and,  as  Babs  said,  "  cows 
aiediefful  fings,'cause  zey  might  be  bulls." 
So  the  autumn  afternoon  was  turning 


"  You  young  pickles  I  " 


into  evening  when  they  readied  the  fish* 
pond  where  Uncle  Jack  ought  to  be.  But 
no  jolly  uncle  appeared — perhaps  his 
mamma  had  put  him  in  the  cupboard 
because  he  was  so  naughty  and  jnade 
Auntie  Jill  cry.  Rex  and  Babs  began  to 
feel  cold  and  tired. 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  come  to  a  camp," 
said  Rex  con- 
solingly. 
"Travellers 
always  do. 
Then  they  will 
give  us  some 
buffalo  cooked 
in  a  pot  on 
three  sticks 
over  the  fire; 
and  tell  us 
where  Uncle 
Jack  is." 

So  they 
trudged  o  n 
cheerfully,  a 
little  further. 
But  it  got  so 
dusk  and  the 
cows  looked  so 
large  and  wild 
in  the  fading 
light  that  they 
might  almost 
be  real  buf- 
faloes— which 
are  very  dif- 
ferent from 
play  ones,  as 
everybody 
knows.  Babs's 
shoes  stuck  in 
the  mud,  and 
couldn't  b  e 
found,  and 
Rex  fell  in 
some  stinging  nettles,  and  they  both  got 
scratched  scrambling  through  a  hedge. 
So  poor  little  Golden-hair  sat  down  on 
a  bank  and  cried,  and  Rex  stroked  her 
head  and  would  have  cried  too,  if  crying 
hadn't  been  out  of  the  question  for  a  big 
boy  who  was  nearly  a  man,  dadda  said. 
Just  then  Farmer  Burton  came  along 
with  his  dog  Rover.  He  found  them 
some  apples  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
listened  attentively  whilst  they  explained 
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matters.  Of  course  he  ought  to  have 
taken  them  straight  home,  but — a  wicked 
smile  crossed  the  old  man's  lips — they 
had  come  out  to  find  Uncle  Jack,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
found  him.  He  had  seen  him  walking 
distractedly  about  in  Sleepy  Hollow  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  he  knew  some- 
thing about  lovers*  quarrels.  Why,  when 
he  was  courting  Dame  Margery,  forty 
years  ago,  they  parted  for  ever  once  a 
month !  But  he  didn't  tell  the  youngsters 
anything  about  this,  only  took  up  Babs 
on  his  broad  shoulders,  and  walked  along 
so  fast  that  Rex  had  to  trot  to  keep  up 
with  him. 

"  Why  does  you  laugh,  Misser  Burton?  " 
inquired  Babs. 

"  Ob,  because  you're  such  a  funny  little 
girl  to  go  hunting  buffaloes !  " 

"But  it  was  Wex  zat  was  goin'  to 
shoot  zem,"  apologised  she. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  his  pardin,"  said  the  jovial 
old  farmer.  "  Perhaps  he  would  like  to 
stop  behind  and  shoot  them  now  ?  " 

But  Rex  thought  they  had  better  be 
getting  home  as  it  was  so  late.  Buffaloes, 
he  admitted,  in  his  private  mind,  were 
not  so  nice  to  hunt  in  the  dark. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  hollow,  a 
big  gentleman  came  striding  along. 

"Here's  Uncle  Jack!"  they  both 
exclaimed  at  once. 

"  Why,  Babs— Rex !  "  cried  he  in 
amazement.     **  Whatever " 

"  Oh,  they've  come  to  look  after  you, 
Mr.  Jack,"  said  old  Burton,  solemnly. 
"  They'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  Perhaps 
you'll  see  'em  home  as  it  is  getting 
late." 

So  saying  he  disappeared  over  a  stile 
with  remarkable  agility  for  his  years  and 
size.  All  the  way  home  he  laughed 
until  Rover  thought  that  he  must  be 
going  mad,  like  some  ill- balanced  dogs 
in  the  hot  weather.  All  that  evening  he 
chuckled  to  himself  until  his  dame  con- 
fided to  the  hired  man  that  the  master 
had  something  on  his  mind  for  certain  ; 
and  the  hired  man  thought  that  *'  mebbe 
he'd  had  an  offer  for  the  heifer."  But 
not  for  many  a  long  day  did  he  tell  the 
story  of  the  hunters. 

"  Well,  you  young  pickles !  "  said  Jack- 
who-used-tOobe-Uncle,  **  What  the  dickens 


are  you  doing  here  ?  What  the  deuce  am 
I  to  do  with  you  ?  "  he  added  under  his 
breath,  as  he  shouldered  the  girlie. 

Babs  looked  at  Rex,  and  Rex  looked 
at  Babs. 

"  We  were  looking  for  you,"  said  the 
hunter,  at  length. 

"  Cause  we  fort "  said  the  huntress  ; 

and  then  she  too  stopped. 

Uncle  Jack  smiled  dismally,  and  kissed 
them  both.  . "  Well  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  We  'spected  you'd  been  naughty," 
explained  Rex. 

"  To  Auntie  Jill,"  added  Babs, "  'cause 
she's  been  cwyin'. " 

"  Awful !  "  said  Rex  solemnly. 

"An'  we  'spected  you'd  be  sowwy," 
pleaded  Babs,  cuddling  up  to  him. 

"  Else  no  one  wouldn't  love  you,"  put 
in  Rex  emphatically,  feeling  that  his 
advancing  years  justified  a  judicial 
attitude. 

Jack  hesitated,  and  a  queer  lump  came 
up  into  his  throat.  Jill  was  a  tiresome 
little  tease.  It  hadn't  been  altogether 
his  fault.  But  Jill  crying !  Dear  little 
Jill!  "Who  told  you  to  come?"  said 
he,  looking  puzzled. 

"Nobody,"  answered  Rex. 

"  We  tolded  our  own  selves,"  explained 
Babs. 

Of  course  Jill  wouldn't  send  them  ;  he 
might  have  known  that.  "  Why  do  you 
think  Auntie  Jill  cried  because  I'd  been 
naughty  ? " 

"  'Cause  she  cwies  when  Wex  is 
naughty,  an*  mamma  puts  him " 

"  Don't  be  such  a  donkey,  Babs," 
interrupted  Rex  indignantly. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack.  "  I  suppose  I  must 
take  you  young  rascals  home,  anyhow." 

**An'  say  you'se  sowwy,"  pleaded 
Golden-hair. 

"  /  should,  if  I  were  you,"  counselled 
Rex,  putting  his  hand  in  that  of  Uncle- 
who-used-to-be,  because  he  was  a  very 
nice  uncle,  and  nine  isn't  so  old  in  the 
dark.  "  Men  must  put  up  with  some- 
thing from  girls  and  ladies,  and  be  kind 
to  them,"  he  preached  solemnly.  "  That's 
real  true.     My  dadda  says  so" 

Jack  didn't  say  much,  but  he  held 
them  very  tight,  and  carried  Rex  as  well 
as  Babs  in  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  lane, 
where  no  one  could  see. 
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So  it  wasn't  long  before  they  came  to 
the  house,  where  everyone  seemed  in 
trouble,  except  tibby-cat,  who  was  dozing 
imconcemedly  in  front  of  the  fire.  Dadda, 
who  had  just  come  home,  was  starting 
out  to  look  for  them ;  Sarah,  the  nurse, 
and  Jane,  the  housemaid,  having  just 
returned  from  a  vain  search.  Cook  was 
blinking  over  the  kitchen  fire  about "  them 
children "  till  she  let  things  burn ;  and 
mamma  was  sobbing  on  the  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room,  because  she  was  not 
well  enough  to  get  up.  Poor  Auntie 
Jill  was  most  wretched  of  all,  because 
she  had  cried  all  her  tears  away  in 
the  afternoon,  and  had  none  left  for  the 
babies. 

What  a  shout  of  delight  went  up  as 
they  came  in  through  the  open  door ! 
Dadda  snatched  up  his  boy,  and  mamma 
called  eagerly  for  them  from  the  drawing- 
room,  so  Jack  followed  in  with  Babs  half- 
asleep  in  his  arms.  Dadda  and  mamma 
looked  nowhere  but  at  the  children, 
whilst  Jack  and  Jill  looked  everywhere 
but  at  each  other.  Then  Rex  and  Babs 
laughed  and  chattered,  and  began  to 
explain  matters.  **  We've  fetched  Uncle 
Jack,"  said  Rex,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
**  to  see  Auntie  Jill.     And  he*s  going  to 


take  us  fishing  to-morrow  afternoon,  if 
you'll  let  him." 

"  An*  he's  going  to  be  so  welly,  welly 
good,"  asserted  Babs  emphatically,  "  zat 
Auntie  Jill  won't  be  sowwy  and  cwy,  not 
ever  any  more." 

Mamma  looked  astounded,  and  Auntie 
Jill  found  just  one  tear  to  come  half  out 
of  each  eye — for  it  hadn't  been  all  Jack's 
fault,  really,  you  know.  Jack  stepped  a 
little  nearer  to  her,  and  half  held  out 
one  hand  and  half  didn't.  "  Don't  be 
silly,  children,  you  do  not  understand," 
said  mamma  reprovingly.  But  dadda 
smiled  one  of  his  quiet  smiles,  as  taking 
one  little  one  upon  each  knee  he  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  beside  mamma.  "  I 
think  they  do,"  said  he. 

Then  Jack  got  very  near  Jill  and  took 
hold  of  both  her  hands.  "  My  dear  little 
Jill,"  said  he,  rather  brokenly.  And  she 
put  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  cried, 
and  said — but  really  it  isn't  fair  to  tell 
what  she  said.  Anyhow  it  must  have 
been  satisfactory  to  Rex  and  Babs,  for 
those  young  scamps  laughed  with  glee 
at  the  prospect  of  unlimited  fishing,  and 
ball,  and  swings  and  pennies,  now  that 
Jack-that-used-to-be-Uncle-that-was- to- 
be  was  reinstated. 


FORETHOUGHT   UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 
'  Well,  old  girl,  you've  landed  me  beautifully ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  over  ? ' 
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THE  little  river,  if  so  diminutive  a 
stream  may  be  dignified  by  such 
a  title,  locally  known  as  the 
**  Bourne,"  but  nameless  on  the  maps, 
the  whole  course  of  which  through  many 
sinuosities  is  barely  ten  miles  in  length, 
runs  through  one  of  those  pretty  pieces 
of  scenery  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  English  county  than  Kent.  The 
valley  down  which  it  takes  its  way 
seems  to  one,  standing  in  some  places  on 
its  banks,  almost  a  mountain  gorge  ;  yet, 
though  frequently  abrupt,  the  hills  on 
either  side  are  nowhere  lofty  but, 
clothed  from  their  bases  upwards  with 
orchards  and  hop-gardens  and  crowned 
by  dark  overhanging  woods  of  pine  and 
sweet  chestnut,  they  have  an  appearance 
of  height  and  grayness  which  gives  at 
times  an  air  of  solemnity  to  the  sc<  ne. 
But  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  its  course, 
the  little  stream  contrives  to  get  through 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  before 
its  waters  join  those  of  its  parent  river. 
There  are  on  it  two  large  paper  mills,  at 
one  of  which  is  made  the  paper  for  the 
English  postage  stamps ;  it  turns  the 
ponderous  water-wheels  of  more  than 
one  flour-mill;  and  on  its  banks  is  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  many  Kentish 
breweries.  The  stream  is  not  famous 
for  its  fish,  who  do  not  regard  the 
modem  modes  of  paper  manufacture 
as  conducive  to  their  health ;  never- 
theless, you  may  hear  in  the  villages 
around  occasional  whispers  of  trout 
seen  now  and  again,  and  everyone 
will    assure   you    that    if   you    like    to 


paddle  in  its  waters  you  will  very  soon 
catch — leeches. 

The  Bourne  runs  from  north  to  south, 
although  the  Kentish  streams  generally 
run  in  the  opposite  direction,  like  the 
greater  rivers  the  Medwayand  the  Stour, 
and  the  lesser  ones  the  Cray  and  the 
Darent ;  but  we  are  informed  by  geolo- 
gists that  this  peculiarity  of  the  Bourne 
is,  geologically  speaking,  quite  a  modem 
innovation,  and  that  it  also  once  ran 
northwards  into  the  Thames  at  Dartford; 
and  this  theory  is  based  not  only  on  the 
discovery  of  fresh-water  fossils  high  up 
on  the  hill  sides,  but  on  the  peculiar  con- 
tours of  the  ground  and  other  recondite 
geological  lacts.  In  the  distant  era  of  these 
changes  the  valley  had  already  become  the 
home  of  humanity,  and  not  only  are  flint 
implements  frequently  turned  up  by  the 
plough,  but  the  remains  of  several  impor- 
tant factories  of  these  articles  have  been 
discovered  near  the  present  source  of  the 
stream.  Through  early  historic  times  the 
valley  still  continued  to  be  the  busy  haunt 
of  men,  and  the  Romans  selected  a  site 
in  it  for  one  of  their  palatial  villas. 

The  settlement  of  the  Romans  here 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
British  earthwork  standing  on  a  wooded 
hill,  now  known  as  Oldbury,  which  com- 
manded the  junction  of  the  valley  with 
the  road  running  along  the  North  Downs 
and  skirting  the  great  forest  of  the  Weald, 
had  been  converted  by  them  into  a  camp 
or  fortification ;  and  those  who,  regard- 
less of  snakes  which  hereabouts  abound, 
may  climb  the  hill  and  search  among  the 
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pine  trees  and  bracken,  will  still  find 
considerable  traces  of  the  enclosing 
ramparts. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley,  looking 
down  the  course,  though  not  actually  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  stands  the  large 
village  of  Wrotham,  which  in  mediaeval 
times  was  of  much  greater  relative  im- 
portance than  it  is  now.  It  contained 
one  of  the  many  palaces  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  of  which  a  good 
proportion,  very  much  modernised,  re- 
mains, and  is  seen  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  our  illustration  opposite.  Lying 
on  the  "  Pilgrim's  Way,**  which  wound 


ment,  no  processional  path  round  the 
exterior  of  the  sacred  edifice.  There  are 
several  good  old  houses  remaining  in  this 
parish  well  worth  a  visit,  such  as  Yald- 
ham,  the  Rectory  and  Old  Ford  Manor 
House.  This  last  is  a  fine  gabled  red- 
brick building,  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  has  some  par- 
ticularly fine  chimney  stacks  and  many- 
muUioned  windows  of  moulded  bricks. 

The  principal  source  of  the  Bourne  is 
in  the  pretty  village  of  Ightham,  full  of 
half-timbered  houses,  intersected  by  the 
most  tortuous  of  roads  and  crowned  by 
a    church   containing   many   interesting 


IGHTHAM. 


round  the  spurs  of  the  North  Downs 
above  Wrotham,  this  village  became  one 
of  the  usual  halting-places  for  the  pious 
travellers  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  church 
of  Wrotham,  with  the  somewhat  rare 
dedication  to  S.  George,  though  large,  is 
not  in  any  way  remarkable  except  for 
the  almost  unique  vaulted  passage  at  the 
west  end  through  the  tower,  to  connect 
the  churchyard  to  the  north  and  south  of 
it,  as  in  the  similar  Kentish  example  at 
Hythe,  where  it  occurs  at  the  east  end. 
These  passages  were  necessitated  by  the 
fact  of  the  church  having  been  built  up 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  churchyard 
and  leaving,  without  some  such  arrange- 


memorials  of  the  Selby  family,  the 
builders  of  the  celebrated  "  Ightham 
Mote,"  some  miles  away  to  the  south 
of  the  village.  There  is  much  beautiful 
woodwork  in  the  church,  and  among  the 
tombs  there  is  a  fine  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas' 
Cayne,  in  complete  armour,  having  on 
his  breast  his  armorial  bearings — a  lion 
couchant  queue  fourch^e.  But  by  far 
the  most  interesting  monument,  and  one 
worth  a  walk  to  see,  is  that  "To  the 
Pretious  Name  and  Honor  of  Dame 
Dorothy  Selby."  Its  sculptured  adorn- 
ments include  her  portrait,  and  range 
from  copies  of  her  needlework  samplers 
to  incidents  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
which,   it    is   said,   she    did    something 
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W'^  k 


fe««i*fV. 


ta  Rltiddair.    But  the  inscripiioii  sums 
up  ber  virtues  thus: 

->  -s,.*  ..  .^  ji  Dorc«« 

i^Of  ihti  bail  yvo, ,.,.,    ...^  ihQ  goldern  age. 

^hme  pt*G  of  sipe*o  &iul  iilcfcen  mck  Enrolled 
fTlie  ttcti  or  Jonah  in  reoortfs  &f  goJd. 
^Whiiv  ATtm  iliK:Jo»'f3   thAt   plot  whicb   b;ul    i( 

Komm  had  tryumphM  ^tid   Bdt&m'&  waJls  had 

Sbe  WHS 
la  hcjLTi  ^  Lvdim,  in  l/on^ue  a  Hni&nm, 
to  ic  h«,  in  vpedfock  A  StiMja&a. 

Ptti  pill  pri»<)ftlttly  wary 

^  7^  tb*  vorlti  II  MArtb«  ftO^  Co  hcMv  n  a  Mary/' 

From   IghthAjn  the  slrcam  cn'!anders» 
when  it  is  not  quite  dried  up,  as  some* 


times  happens  in  the  summer*  eastwards 
through  the  Wrotham  valley  to  Basted, 
where  it  spreads  out  into  a  lake  of  s4)ine 
considerable  size,  which,  with  its  water- 
lilies,  water-fow],and  thick,  overhanging 
woods*  if  the  sheds  and  factory  chimneys 
in  the  background  can  be  ignoredp  make 
up  E  most  charming  picture.  After  serv- 
ing the  Basted  papet-milU,  it  passes 
southwards,  whitened  and  soapy-lookiog, 
to  turn  the  great  water-whtcU  of  the 
.Winhcld  flour-miUs,  the  building  of 
which  bears  on  its  front  a  date  well 
back  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
emerging  thence,  somewhat  cleaner  and 
clearer,  it  runs  between  the  wooded  up- 
lands of  Plaxtole.     On  its  right  bank 


^ft*. 


rtAXtoui, 
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SHIPfiOURNK. 


staiids  the  scattered  village  with  its 
curious  post- reformat  ion  church,  and  on 
the  left  rises  the  Manor  House  of  Old 
Sore,  with  a  hatl  and  chapel  built  in 
early  Edwardian  times. 

Although  the  general  appearance  of 
Plaxtole  Church,  and  the  date  of  its 
efection  would  scarcely  invite  curiosity, 
it  bfts  A  fine  and  very  unusual  interior, 
its  broad  and  aisleless  nave  being 
spanned  by  a  bold  Iiatnmer-beam  roof 
of  tlie  style  of  the  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  The  churchyard  contains  some 
curiosities  in  the  portraiture  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  reminiscent  of  something 
between  ananaent  l>as-relief  and  a  sable 
siOiouetle ;  and  there  is  one  headstone 
bearing  the  dale  of  1776,  whereon  is 
depiried  in  high  relief  tiie  Flight  into 
Egypt^  die  Virgin  wearing  robes  and 
well-laced  stays,  quite  in  the  highest 
fashion  of  the  Georgian  era. 

lor  House  of  Old  Sore  (see 
I  by  one  of  the  Culpepers,  a 
famiiy  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Kent^ 
bas«  in  its  ruin  and  degradation  as  a  mere 
outbuilding  to  a  modem  fmrm-housei 
preserved  m.iny  of  its  f 
feature^,  ami  i<i  on**  nf 
sperin»eas  of  d'  tiic 


accommodation  that  families  of  some 
wealth  and  importance  contented  them- 
selves with  in  those  days.  The  whole  of 
the  house — ^and  it  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  extensive  at  any  lime  than  it 
is  at  present — consisted  only  of  one  great 
hall,  with  a  chamber  and  a  chapel 
adjoining  it«  all  on  an  upper  floor 
approached  by  a  small  turret  staircase* 
The  place  was  well  protected  by  thick 
walls  against  any  sudden  attack,  and 
the  lower  parts  were  loopholed;  for  the 
earlier  years  of  Edward  1/s  reign  were 
not  of  the  most  peaceable  characieri  and 
the  noise  of  some  of  the  Gghts  of  the 
Barons*  war  in  the  neighbouriot!  ^ 

mightstiil  have  been  echoing  th; 
quiet  Plaxtole  valley. 

rhere  are  several  other  interesting  old 
houses  in  the  parish,  such  as  *'Nut  Tree 
Hall,**  which  shows  in  the  picture  on 
p.  65  a  fine  half-timber  house  with  some 
good  fireplaces ;  and  there  is  anoth^ 
one,  high  up  on  the  hill-side  near 
pellucid  spring  called  Adam's  Well  which 
enjoys  an  extended  view  over  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  and  rejoices  in  the  unaccounted* 
for  name  of  **  Rats*  Castle/* 

Leaving  Plaxtole  the  stream  cx>nltnues 
on  to  the  Rough  way  Paf>ef-mill8,  and 

juultftdHiuitauU8Biauik 
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added  voluin«*,  rilmost  efltttles  it  to  be 
lied   a  river.      This   branch,   like    the 
in  slrrani,    rises    in    Ightham   parish 
plow    a   imall    hamlet    known   as   Ivy 
latch,  and,  taking  a  directly  southward 
ine,  fills  the  moat  of  the  old  grange 
'      •/*  the  home  of 
I  more  sketched 

and    photographed,   perhaps,    than   any 
lUar   place  in    England.     Thence  die 
winds    round    Shipboume  —  or 
If  '^  (»Q,  a  breezy  height 

|v  twn   from  the  sur- 

1  gale  cfi" 
'   in  tlic  I'i  1 

na/.io,    in    Rome,    where    the    Devil, 
idiog  to  legend,  hurriedly,  to  attend 
Irlv  ma^s.   left  Ijis  friend  the  East 
^^  return,   and  where 

be  found  still,  any 
day,  aw;ii!ingit. 

The  swollen  stream  now  pu^s«i^ .  .t^ 
ootLr^e  to  the  Med  way,  no  longer  through 
*  d^  "  '  '         '     the   hills  and 

wio:  vit,  but  through 

a    fliU    cumairy  ol    meadows  and  hop 


gardens,  until  Hadtow  is  reached.  Hete 
the  great  feature  is  the  castle,  built 
early  in  the  last  century  in  emula- 
tion of  Beckford*s  folly  at  Font  HilL 
Although  an  architectural  fraud,  butlt 
as  it  is  of  plastered  brickwork,  its 
height  and,  seen  from  a  proper  distance, 
its  picturcsqueness^  make  it  almost 
worthy  of  the  somewhat  irreverent 
name  which  it  l>i?ars  in  the  svim^unding 
villages  of  the  Weald— **  The  Joy  of  the 
Whole  ICarth." 
Th^  pilgrimage  of  the  Bourne  is,  tike 
f  meditT^v^iI  times,  slrirtly  for  the 
1  in.  The  cyclist,  who  can  only 
get  through  the  valley  over  steep  hills 
by  stoney  roads,  would  scarcely  cat^h  a 
sight  of  it ;  whilst  if  the  motor-man 
managed  to  get  into  th^  valley  at  alt  he 
would  be  likely  to  stick  there;  but  the 
more  humble  rambler  along  its  banleSi 
especially  when  the  hops  are  tn  season, 
can  have  a  full  day's  enjoyment  without 
weariness,  and  fmd  an  appetite  worthy 
of  a  good  dinner  at  tlie  end  of  his  little 
journey. 
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LOUIS   THE    FIFTEENTH    OF 

FRANCE. 


By   a.  J,   HUGHES. 


LOUIS  THE  FIFTEENTH,  fourth  of 
the  line  of  Bourbon  rulers  of 
France,  scion  of  the  House  of 
Capet,  and  grandfather  of  the  ill-fated 
Louis  of  the  Guillotine,  was  bom  at  the 
Fa  luce  of  Versailles,  the  place  of  his 
death  as  welt  as  of  his  birtJi,  on  the  15th 
day  of  February,  1710.  He  was  third 
son  of  that  lyouis,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  matned  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
anil  who  was  father  also  of  a  couple  of 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  Louis  of  Burgundy, 
in  turn,  was  son  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of 
France,  whose  consort  was  the  Bavarian 
Mary  Anne  Christina,  while  Louis  the 
Dauphin  wa^  son  and  sometime  heir  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  surnamed  the 
Grand  Monarque.  The  fifteenth  Louis 
himself  was  called  Le  Grand^  but  for  his 
handsome  mien  rather  than  for  any  great- 
ness he  might  claim.  In  middle  age  he 
was  also  surnamed  Bicn  Aime,  well 
beloved,  but  of  this  latter  title  anon. 

Meantime  in  those  memoirs  of  Madame 
Cam  pan,  00  which  Carlyle  drew  to  paint 
his  lurid  pictures  of  eighteenth  century 
France*  there  is  mention  of  certain 
memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  tn 
which  is  contained  a  minute  portrait  of 
Louis  as  a  child,  h  more  delightful 
boy,  says  she,  could  not  be  found.  He 
owned  a  pair  of  large  dark  eyes,  with 
long  curling  lashes,  a  pretty  complexion, 
and  a  charming  little  mouth.  He  bad 
flowing  brown  hair,  delicate  pink  cheeks, 
a  figure  erect  and  w*ell-proportioned,  and 
shapely  feet  and  hands.  Withal  his 
carriage  was  proud  and  dignified,  the 
profile  of  his  face  erring  neither  in  length 
nor  in  abruptness.  The  Duchess  add-i 
that  the  Prince's  countenance,  like  his 
mother's,  would  change  in  colour  from 
hour  to  hour.  She  attributes  also  to 
His  Highness  easy  manners,  a  keen  love  of 
sport,  and  elegance  in  the  art  of  dancing. 

The  King's  health  was  always  fragile 
and  precarious.  As  a  child  he  suffered 
from  a  serious  illness,  and  the  joy  of  the 


people,  especially  in  Parts»  upon  his 
restoration  to  vigour  reminds  one  of 
how  the  Russian  mob  clamoured  for  a 
sight  of  the  poor  mad  Emperor  Paul,  so 
cruelly  murdered  at  last,  vvljen  he  was  yet 
a  grand  duke,  and  under  the  harsh  sufjer- 
intendence  of  Catherine  the  Second.  An 
old-world  diplomatist  tells  us  that  the 
crowd  would  not  disf)erse  till  little  Paul 
had  appeared  at  one  of  the  castle  windows 
to  wave  his  hand,  The  Parisians  were 
not  con  ten  ted  till  Louis  stepped  on  to 
the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries. 

His  early  education  was  entrusted  to 
a  Madame  de  Ventadour,  for  whom   he 
conceived  an  ardent  fondness*  natural  in 
one  who  was  an  orphan  from  his  cr 
He  would,  indeed,  address  his  govci 
as  *•  mother  '*  and  **  mamma,"  and  his 
demeanour  on  an  occasion  shortly  subse- 
quent to  his  accession  attests  his  love  for 
a  lady  who  was  kind  and  well-meaning, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  foolish  in  her 
methods.    The  accession  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  Septeml>er,  1715.  and  ele\nen 
days  after  the  new  King  proceeded  in  his 
carriage,  attended  by  Madame  de  V*  1 
dour,  and   accompanied   by  the  R« 
and  other  notabilities,  to  the  Faubourg 
St.  Aotoine.    It  was   the  same  kind  of 
coach    as     that    in    which     Henry    of 
Navarre  was  riding  when  he  was  thrice 
stabl>ed  to  the  heart  by  Ravaillac  in  th> 
quaint  old   streets   of    mediaeval    I 
One  day  a  Bourbon  king  will  tra 
these  streets  in  such  a  coach,  coloured 
green,  but  it  will  be  to  meet  the  execu- 
tioner.     The  Governor  of    the  capital 
advances  to  present  th' 
chants,  who  delivers  a  I 
address,     Bnby    King  gives  no  heed  to 
the   Provost,  hut  plays  instead  with  the 
diamond  cross  hanging  round  Madame 
de  Ventadour's  neck.     That  forty  sight- 
seers are  crushed  to  death  is  a  detail  of 
which    to-morrow's    gaxette^i    will     say 
nothing.     Journalism  is  far  yet  frntn  the 
stage  of  placard,  pastepot,  and  ctO!is-pole ; 
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fer^ 


in  fiict,  is  but  emergmg  trom  I  fie  gardeFi 

of  the  Tuilcrics,  where  it  was  tJ^>iflccl 
by  court  news-man  Metra,  wiHi  hi>  qtuiitit 
cocked-bat  and  ccremofiioujsly  foldetl 
oew5paper«  ready  ai  the  royal  bidding 
to  retail  the  latest  scandal  of  the  haur, 

AftiT  thU  a  b«d  of  justice  is  a  matter 
of  course.  Loui^  rises,  and  in  n  weak* 
dul<Il&b  voice  say^  : 

*•  I  am  coraij  hither  in  person  to  ii^Hnre 
ymi  o!    my  goodwill.     My  Chaiii^eliur 
will  «peak  my  will  to  ynu/'     Thetij  by  a 
pretty  touch,  ti  for- 
gutten    chroniclr.r 
niake^  him  nrstic 
clo^  to   Nfai!Arn€! 
de    Ventadciur, 
who     no    doubtt 
adds     the     %amt 
autbofjty,     n?* 
warded    him    for 
his    iitUe    speech 
with    some    dice 

I  will  add  a 
few  more  words 
about  this  mis- 
guided woman* 
are  she  leaves  the 
tftagB,  She  uied 
to  employ  a 
•'whipping  boy/* 
wbo  was  beaten 
or  caned  when 
Louis  was 
isau|(bty«  One  of 
the  UitJe  straws 
b  discernible  liere 
whicih  point  to 
revolulloQ^  At 
the  affe  of  seveo 
he  cries  at  having 
to  leave  bet  tare 
of  men. 

•*Ab,'*   said   ^le, 
wliat  is  righL** 

•*  l^know  oo  right  or  wrong,"  replied 
the  diild,  '*  if  I  have  to  part  from  you/' 

Any  pain  tJia  gnveraess  herself  niay 
have  fell  at  the  partijig  was  eased  by  a 
present  nf  iewcUefy,  from  Ibc  royal  cnl* 
lections^  worth  £s^j^bo. 

V  /liut  one  is  giveo  In  belfeva 
til  lOf '^  education  wai>  faulty.    It 

fmh  ol^B  fOiewalrr  type.     Gecjgiapherji 


^-iJ 


n: 
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Frfim  ih*  painting  by  L.  M.  Vauloci. 


for  the  harsher  rule 
"but  mm  must  do 


told  him  that  the  earth  was  his; 
historians  spoke  only  of  the  g'reatoess. 
of  his  ancestors.  In  tlie  diplomacy  of 
courts  and  the  niceties  of  etiquette  he 
was  indeed  well  instructed ;  but  he 
surely  needed  a  reminder  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning.  One  remembers 
in  this  connection  the  snying  that  the 
Bourbons,  like  the  e:cited  StuartSj  Jeamed 
nothing  and  forgot  nothing. 

At  the  beginning  of  17 16  the  King 
moved  from  Vincenneis  to  an  ajmrtment 
in  tht*  Tuileries 
once  o<:cupied  by 
tlie  Camtesse  de 
Soissons.  How 
much»  comments 
an  hintorjan, 
might  the  boy 
have  learnt  could 
the  walls  of  those 
chambers  bav^ 
spoken  I 

On  Februajy 
1 6th,  1733,  tlie 
King  att^ioe^d  his 
majority  accord* 
ing  to  Freiicli  law. 
The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  had 
been  Regent,  re- 
tired on  bended 
kii  er ,  and  Cw  rd  inal 
Dubois  bet^Lme 
I*rime  Minister, 
The  Kini:  now 
decided  to  sleep 
alone,  saying  t 

**  I  am  no  Ion- 

ger  a  child  to  be 

afraid  of  the  dark/' 

He     directed. 

however^  that  t:ertain  of  the  guards  should 

slc**p  near  his  person. 

It  was  not  long  after  tliis— on  5th 
September,  1735,  in  fact— that  Ix>uis 
married  the  Princess  Marie  UrcEiiwka, 
daughter  of  Stanillaus  the  Fifiilt  of 
Pobmd,  the  creremooy  taking  place  at 
Fontainebleau,  We  are  told  by  a  mali- 
cious journalisl  that  the  bridegroom 
wept  all  tbrough  bis  wedding-day  a  I 
having  to  marry  so  ugly  a  crealurc.  In 
tbis  siune  year  Dubois  died,  and  Orleans 
became  Prime  Minister, 
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MAPMIl    PR    POHPADOUa. 

lis  ijiS  Louis  suffered  slightly  from 
smaltpox,  the  malady  of  which  he  ulti- 
mate-ly  died,  having  the  disease,  indeed, 
in  so  foul  a  form  that  scarcely  ajiy  of 
his  attendants  durst  go  near  him.  In 
1744,  at  Meiz,  he  liad  his  second  attack 
of  it  It  was  then  that,  liJce  the  rever- 
beration of  a  terrible  tocsin,  there 
sounded  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
cries  of  "  Le  Roi  se  meuri ;  le  Roi  est 
m*7rt,*'  The  thoroughfares  of  thect^pital 
were  in  an  uproar,  people  bearing 
tordieSi  like  so  many  crieurs  des  corp$ 
celebrating  a  weird  mass  for  the  dead. 
The  air  rang  with  the  tolling  of  funeral 
bells,  and  the  churches  were  full  of  pray- 
ing monks  and  singing  nuns.  It  was 
then  the  King  earned  his  title  BiVn 
Atnt/,  from  his  remark  : 

*•  How  sweet !  and  what  have  I  done 
to  be  so  beloved  ?  " 

In  Uie  following  year  Jeatme  Antoinette 
Poisson,  daughter  of  a  butcher,  and  wife 
of  Lenonnand  d'Etioles,  became  the 
chief  ro>'al  favourite,  and  was  created 
Marquise     de     T  ^»ur.     Her    title 

harlcf»d  hark  to  lirey  de  Pompa- 

'>usin,  who  was 
e»  and  President 
oi  tlie  Chamber  of  Acctvunts  under  Charles 
Ihc  Eighth.  Madam<f  herself  was  inno- 
ecnl  of  thf-  faintest  tinge  of  blue  blood. 


retired,  as  did  the  Duchess  de  Chateau* 
roux.  In  connection  with  the  rise  to 
power  of  this  beautiful  and  abnorroally 
clever  woman  an  amusing  story  is  told. 
Dage,  the  Court  coiffeur,  being  asked 
why  he  dressed  the  Pompadour's  hair, 
said : 

**  I  do  it  for  this  one  {cdle-ci)  because 
I  did  it  for  the  other  {fautrey 

After  this  the  Court  nicknamed 
Madame  de  Pompadour  "  Madame 
Celle-Ci,"  and  the  "Duchess  of  Red- 
castle  "  **  Madame  T Autre."  Such  arc 
the  trifles  that  amuse  the  loungers  near 
a  throne.  Similarly,  from  her  precise 
obser\^ance  of  diplomatic  formalities,  the 
lady's  maid  to  Marie  Antoinette  was 
called  "  Madame  L'Etiquette." 

Numerous  little  details  are  recorded  in 
contemporary  memoirs  about  **  Madame 
Celle-Ci/*  many  of  them  by  her  maid, 
Madame  du  Haussct.  A  wealthy  col- 
lector might  do  worse  than  buy  the 
beautiful  chiming  clock  that  Louis  gave 
his  favourite,  or  the  snuff-box  with  tlie 
royal  portrait  on  it*  Me  might  buy 
both,  of  course,  if  he  had  the  means, 
which  would  have  to  be  considerable. 
A  bookseller  nowadays  can  get  /'140  for 
a  volume  from  her  library »  Many  people 
sneer  at  Court  gossip,  but  I  like  to  know 
that  this  resplendent  favourite  was  fond 
of  chocolate  ri  trifle  vanilie  et  ambr 
breakfast,  that  she  would  gobble  tni:i.  ., 
and  was  **  partial "  to  celery  soup*  as 
also  to  fat  quails.  Hers  was  a  glittering 
career,  yet  I  doubt  not  there  were  da%»s 
when  she  would  have  exchange 
with  the  meanest  of  French 
She  detested  the  person  of  Voltaire; 
she  dreaded  assassination — above  all  by 
poisoning — and  she  dreaded  rivals.  She 
need  not  have  had  that  last  fean  She 
reigned  to  the  end,  and  her  vacant  chair 
was  never  filled  after  her  decease.  Her 
life  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  cynosure 
of  a  brilliant  Court,  one  who  \%^tked 
with  delicate  feet,  and  upon  whom  the 
world  laid  its  silver  and  its  gold,  and  yet 
often  profoundly  miserable  I 

The  epoch  of  Louis  the  WelUBelovcd 
is,  in  truth,  a  fascinating  one,  and  irv    * 
th?  scholar  indefmltelv  to  iingiec-  Be 
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genius  in  letters,  it  was  a  time  of  great 
materiai  LuLxury,  Brilliant  diamuod 
shoc-budcles  and  dazzling  ruby  sleeve- 
links  flash  acrc^s  the  page  of  history. 
Courtiers  would  cany  rings,  watches, 
and  snuff-boxes  of  priceless  value. 

After  the  unhappy  "45**  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  would  like  to  have  had 
from  Louis  the  hospitality  which  his 
great-grandfather  had  accorded  James 
the  Second,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
interceded  for  him  in  vaiiip  The  King 
was  infiexible  and  only  reiterated  : 

**UAngleterre  nc  le  vmt  point  dam  me9 
kats**  (England  will  not  have  the  man 
in  my  dominions)* 

The  butcher's  daughter  more  Royalist 
than  the  King  I  We  live  in  a  strange 
world, 

Carlyle  says  that  Louis  was  always 
afraid  of  deaths  and  Michclet  writes  to 
the  same  effect.  This  feeling  may  have 
had  one  of  several  causes,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  may  have  arisen  from  a  combina- 
tion of  several  causes.  Possibly  Madame 
de  Pompadour  infected  tlic  King  with 
her  own  sensibility  in  this  regard.  But 
a  fear  of  death  seems  to  have  blended 
in  Louis'  mind  with  a  morbid  love  of 
what  suggested  it ;  though  the  case  was 
different  so  far  as  his  principal  favourite 
was  concerned.  When  the  King  would 
send  into  a  cemetery  to  ask,  ''  How  many 
new  graves  are  there  to-day  ? "  la  Pom- 
padour used  to  feel  sick. 

Again,  Louis,  though  he  lived  to  be 
old,  enjoyed  life  on  successive  leases,  and 
lcn*iw  the  horrors  of  disease.  He  was 
not  seised  of  any  freehold  of  vitality, 
Pefhaps,  too,  he  spied  Revolution  stalk- 
ing nearer*  even  if  dimly  as  yet.  If  be 
was  really  the  author  of  the  heartless 
cynicism,  *' Aprh  nous  U  deluge,**  this 
must  have  been  so.  One  day,  when 
hunting,  ha  saw  a  peasant's  bier  being 
mrried  slowly  along.  He  inquired  the 
oause  of  deatJi,  **  Starvation/'  was  the 
reply.  Louis  spurred  his  horse,  and 
galloped  away  as  though  from  avenging 
furies.  But  it  was  his  attempted  assassi- 
nation by  Damiens,  whom  he  always 
afterwardj^  called  simply  **  that  gentle- 
man/* whicbi  I  think,  best  explains  his 
pecuHat  fear  of  deathp  It  was  one  cold 
jtighl  at  the  coomtsnccmcnt  of    17^7, 


VOLTAIKI. 

From  ^n  orLg Lnal  portmt  by  LaLrgilliSre  in  the 
CoHectioa  tjf  the  French  Instiuile 


while  the  Court  was  setting  off  for 
Trianon^  that  the  attempt,  which  resulted 
only  in  a  scratchy  was  made.  The 
intended  victim  would  have  had  theJ 
man  imprisoned  merely,  but  his  will  was 
overborne,  and  Damiens  suffered  death 
under  excruciating  tortures.  Louis'  atti- 
tude on  this  occasion  speaks  volumes  £of 
his  generosity  :  and  so  does  his  exclama- 
tion, **  Ft !  vilatne  !  "  when  he  wm  told 
that  a  Madame  de  P— —  had  hired  n 
window  to  see  the  execution  for  twelve 
louis,  and  beguiled  the  waiting  with 
cards.  Michclet  records  a  striking  saying 
of  the  King's  on  this  occasion  :  '*  Why 
kill  nie  ?     1  do  no  one  any  liarm/* 

Furtiier  on  1  intend  to  recur  to  this 
characteristic  of  the  King,  not  set  m  the 
clearest  light  by  Carlyle. 

The  yeao  1763  and  1770  each  deserve 
notice,  if  the  briefest  In  the  former 
year  Garxick  appears  for  a  few  yeani  in 
Paris,  and  during  the  latter  a  ntatue  is 
erected  to  Voltaire,  Study  and  stage 
flourished  eiceedingly  io  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Just  about  this  time  the  King  was 
beginning  to  ieel  okl^  but  he  was  not  to 
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expire  of  old  age.  He  died,  as  all  the 
arid    knows,    of    small-pox,   his    third 

I  tack  of  it,  in  fact.  It  was  on  the 
loth    of  May,    1774,    in    the   aflernoon, 

hat  tlie  tx^d  came— came  in  circum- 
stances which  invest  it  with  an  unusual 
fasizination,  and  add  the  most  tragic 
touch    to   the    history  of   the    Oeil    dt 

'iocuf.    Merely  by  passing  along  the  great 

fallery  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  up* 
wards  of  fifty  persons  caught  the  infection, 
and  of  these  ten  died  in  consequence. 
Louis  is  left  to  battle  alone  with  that 


DAVID    GAIKICK. 

death  which  he  had  always  feared  so 
much.  His  courtiefH,  men  and  women, 
in  a  scene  which  only  the  pen  of  a 
modern  Tadtus  could  depict,  kept  at  a 
1^'  'ince  which  was  safe  as  well  as 
iir^*LdfuL  At  last  came  the  end.  The 
andle  lit  and  placed  at  the  window  to 
Qcasure  tliis  brief  span  of  life,  is  blown 
out ;  across  the  Oeil  de  Boeuf  there  comes 
a  tramp  of  thundering^  hurrying  feet ; 
the  w^hitc  staff  is  broken  in  two»  and  the 
lives  flung  away  with  the  words:  ** Le 
f*7jf$J  mart :  t;tW /t'  [ipi! '*  Kmg  Louis 
hfts  met  King  Death,  a.od  Kiog  Death 


Very  shortly  the  event  is  known  all 
over  France - 

'*  When  beggat^i  mt^  utffrer  arc  no  comets  seen. 
The  heavens  themselves  blaie  forth  the  death 
of  princes." 

Surely  only  the  French  brain  could 
extract  amusement  from  this  death  bed 
scene.  Michelet  does,  writing,  ^' Cetie 
mort  est  une  cotnedieJ* 

He  is  thinking  of  the  squabbles  between 
contending  factions,devoutsand  others,  on 
the  question  of  extreme  unction.  Carlyle 
does  not  find  matters  so  funny »  He  is 
a  better  guide  than  Michelet  where 
emotions,  not  facts,  are  in  point- 
It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  history,  1  sup- 
pose, that  Louis  Bien  j4f>nf  e^sca pes  while 
Heniy  of  Navarre  falls  under  the  knife  of 
an  assassin.  Not  a  bad  man  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  was  Louis,  but  too 
much  like  the  early  Mere  wings  of  long 
hair  and  do*  nothing  lives.  Louis 
cared  for  little  beyond  hunting  and 
luxury.  When  the  chase  was  postponed 
the  Court  used  to  murmur,  **  Le  Roi  ne  fait 
rien  aujouvdliuiJ*  (*'  The  King  is  idle 
to-day,") 

Had  he  been  different  how  much  blood* 
shed  and  ruin  might  have  been  averted  I 
An  old  writer  says  that  at  the  date  of 
his  decease  only  a  spark  was  wanted  to 
send  the  volcano  of  revolution  flaring  to 
the  skies  I 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  acted  as  his  an- 
cestor  s  literary  executor,  dealing  with 
all  his  papers,  iinancial  and  otherwise. 
There  were  amongst  them  documents 
dealing  with  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
who  seems»  at  least,  to  have  been  a  Pied- 
montese,  and,  rumour  runs,  a  natural 
brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Caclyle  thought  that  the  candle  blu^wi 
out  when  Louis  died  was  a  figment  on 
the  part  of  Madame  Campan.  The 
candle,  we  are  told,  was  lit  in  the 
Palace,  and  was  to  be  extinguished  so 
that  the  keepers  of  the  stables  might 
know  the  precise  moment  of  death.  1 
will  pronounce  no  opinion,  but  the  reader 
can  if  he  likes  compare  the  statements 
made  by  the  two  authorities.  Carlyle 
says  :— 

•*  One  grudges   to   interfere  with    the 
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Madan»!  Campao  has  Lit  cin  this  occa* 
sioo,  and  blown  out  at  tht  moment  of 
deatk  What  candles  might  be  Ut  or 
blown  out  in  so  large  an  e^tablhlmipnt 
IS  liiat  of  Versailles,  no  man  at  such  db* 
tance  would  like  to  affirm.  At  the  same 
limc>  as  it  was  2  o'clo<:k  on  a  May  after- 
noon* and  tbe^e  royal  stabks  must  have 
faceia  somr  hvt  or  ?ix  hundred  yards  from 
the  royal  *;ick  rooni,  (he  candle  does 
threaten  to  go  out  in  ^nit  of  us.  It 
remains  bummg  indeed,  in  her  fantasy, 
throwing  light  on  much  in  those 
memoir* 
of  heni," 

And  here 
is.  what 
Madame 
Cnmpan 
liad  $md: 

•*  L  r  3 
chift  des 
h  c  u  rie  s 
f  taieut 
dmc  can* 
vmus  arte 
l€9  gem 
qui  irtaimt 
dans^  la 
rk  a  mhre 
du  nti  qu€ 

p  I  a  ^  i  r 
aitni    unt 

iunut   a«* 

fenfire,  §i 

moio  ii  fi  t 

r^&trFfiir  da  vmwt^  iiit   JWx   rttindmit  la 

One  is  constmmed  to  note  that  else- 
wbefc  Ciutyle  has  no  scruple  in  translate 
ing  wnrd  forward  from  the  lady  he  heie 
bniQd»  a  liar, 

It  nenuins  to  add  some  characteristic's 
and  aitralotes  of  this  rcmitrkable 
manmitrb.  Mia  -  memory  has  been 
blackentHl  by  many  histoctajis»  but  I 
think  it  fair  to  !tay  that  he  had  natural 
ahilily,  a  fairly  goa<l  heart,  and  a  degree 
of  genePMi*  fi^eling.  On  one  occjt^iion  M, 
de  Su  Germain  observed  in  ki^  liaahng : 


l\ 


mrivce  cHAaLis  sTUAar,  tmul  YQUua  m^tKuuKSL. 


*'  To  think  well  of  mankind,  one  must 
not  be  a  confessor ^  a  minister,  or  a 
lieutenant  of  police.'* 

*'  No,"  sigoilicantly  remarked    Louts, 

Again,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  feniiis 
and  mtcllectual  btilliaoce  of  VoUaire, 
though  he  feared  hira  almost  as  much 
as  be  fe^ircd  death.  But  he  remained 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  mocking 
philoNopher  added  lustre  to  his  reign. 

It  happened  once  that  the  Due  de  V— 
described  to  the    King  and   Madame  de 

Pompa- 
dour three 
beautiful 
Ciisttes  ^ 
his  here* 
ditarypos* 
sessions. 
About  a 
m  o  It  t  It 
later  be 
incati  ti* 
a  u  t  I  y 
dropped 
these 
word& : 

*'  1  hope 
your  Ma- 
jesty will 
not  with- 
draw your 
f  a  V  o  u 
from  me, 
but  if  I 
bad  the 
m  isFor- 
time  to 
lose  it  I 
^loutd  be 
more  to  be  pi  tied  than  anybody,  far  I  have 
no  asylum  in  which  to  bide  my  ijead*" 

Turning  to  the  Pompadour  Louit 
drawled — 

'*  People  are  quite  right  when  th«y 
say  that  a  liar  ought  to  have  a  good 
memory.'* 

There  is  a  story  tluii  during  a  reception 
at  Versailles  three  scholars  from  St 
Germain  had  Ute  audacity  to  |>rnefrate 
the  Oeii  dt  B^euf,  llie  holy  of  holies  of 
royalty,  drcf.v?d  as  Armenians,  Thry 
Here  asked  tl^  reason  of  tlyeir  arrival  in 
modem  Greek,  tn  Turkish,  and  in  Arabic 


mm 
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Nalurally  they  could  give  no  reply  till 
addressed  iq  French.  When  llie  King 
heard  of  the  escapade,  he  laughed  and 
let  them  off  lightly. 

Louis  was  one  day  leaving  his  private 
apartment  when  a  man  bumped  against 
him.  The  thought  of  assassination 
flashed  instantly  into  his  mind,  and  the 
man  was  anestcd  for  inquiries.  He 
l>explained  tremblingly  that  he  was  one 
of  the  royal  cooks  specially  renowned  for 
dishing 'up  6crxi/  a  Vecarlate^  and  that  he 
had  gone  up  the  wrong  staircase  by  mis- 
take. The  King  reassured  him,  and 
parted  with  fifty  lauis  ;  gave  himself  away 
fifty  times  over,  so  to  speak, 

I  have  intimated  that  death  had  always 
a  morbid  attraction  for  the  mind  of  this 
Bourbon  Prince.  Mada me  d  u  Hausse t  says : 


**  The  King  loved  to  talk  of  death, 
burials,  and  cemeteries :  pcrsmnt;  n*flait 
ne  plus  m^lancolique,** 

According  to  this  diarist  it  was  a  pain 
to  him  to  laugh  at  an  amusing  story  ; 
and  he  habitually  took  the  gloomiest 
views  of  public  a^airs. 

Again  she  says — 

**  The  King  was  very  melancholy  by 
temperament :  et  atmmt  touies  l&$  closet 
qui  rappelaient  Videe  de  la  mortf  en  la 
craignaut  cependant  heaucoup,''* 

Madame  Campan  writes  to  the  same 
effect.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Italian 
vicar  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Second,  Ezaelino  da  Romano,  who  was 
a  prey  to  settled  blood  madness,  and 
whose  melancholy  was  only  soothed  by 
the  sight  of  death. 


Turn   KOHASTiaY   Of  ST..    BOKOaAT,   CAiiKftS. 

i  c<l  the  small  iaiaiid  of  St-  Honorai,  iias  m«yre 
ace  uid  sprayer,    It  was  b^un  in  107^  bb  a 
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DOWN  the  winding  toad,  through 
tlie  stillness  of  the  night,  a  man 
eamc  with  Umping  step,  walking 
as  if  m  great  fatigue.  A  thick  accumu* 
latioQ  of  summer  dust  lay  on  his  stained 
and  travcI'Worn  gamirnts*  Below  him 
in  the  valley  nestled  a  country  town, 
with  it^  yellow  lamf)s  flashing  out 
lirough  the  still  serenity.  At  those 
aiog  lights  the  man  looked  with 
conflicting  emotions.  They 
^jtttum  to  home,  but  the  return 
after  long  years  of  absence, 
^anl  the  ne^r  approach 
:  a  toi Nome  journey. 
PaustDg  a  moment,  he  wiped  his  brow 
r-      L.^.  f.       „._    ^f   ii^g  powdery  dust 

a  slowly  went  on,  with 
:iin  to 
Fti  uice  of 

a  man  Irom  whom  the  hn.t  freshness  of 
♦^*  *  ri"t  gome  ;  the  history  of  pa»l  years 
rtd   its  beauty,  and    left    their 
'       !   the   mobile  senst- 
nd    fhf*   ttffd    eyes. 
It  was  a  lui:  and  on  it 

t[jr    tiut^KJlls    t"!     tilt'    tuwij    a    jKJlirfJ- 

tnet   him,   cyeinjg;    him    with   sour 
By*     liencath   t^  i^laocc  the 

_  shrank  away  ii]  iiadow.     A 

itite   further  on  he  came  to  a  bridge 
^mining  a  river«    On  the  top  be  paused 
Eld  looked  over.    The  rays  of  a  i^as  lamp 
iim*         *       '     '  id 

old.     A  ^5, 

irM  iiaddeots,  nwoke  in  turn.     There 


he  had  often  loitered  in  the  spring* time 
of  life  looking  at  the  pleasure  boats  as 
they  went  skimming  by  with  flash  of 
bright  colour  and  in  their  wake  the 
sound  of  merr>'  laughter.  Or  on  a  misty 
November  day,  returning  home  from 
school,  he  had  lingered  to  watch  a  barge 
creep  slowly  through  the  stagnant  tidc» 
noting  with  boyish,  eager  interest  tlje 
swarthy  bargetnen  plymg  their  long 
poles  as  the  black  hulk  glided  soundless 
under  the  arch  of  the  bridge  t^v  :^rJ<:  tli*. 
mill  further  down  the  stream 

As  he  stood  lhus»  other  lonns  and 
pictures  rose  before  him ;  like  a  swiftly 
moving  panorama^  clear  with  minutest 
detail,  came  scenes  from  his  past  life. 

First  stood  out  the  hgure  of  a  tall  man 
stooping  slightly  about  the  shoulders, 
with  iron-grey  hair  worn  thin  around  the 
temples.  A  man  of  stern  unyielding 
nature,  dogmatised  by  an  almost  fanatical 
creed,  'I'he  man  was  his  father.  The 
hard  face  vanished,  giving  place  to  that 
of  a  frail,  gentle  woman,  delicate  of 
feature,  but  with  eye-s  in  which  dwelt  a 
wealtii  of  deep  affection.  His  thoughts 
grew  suddenly  tender ;  tlie  vision  was 
that  of  his  mother. 

In  close  connection  there  followed 
other  scenes.  He  saw  a  boy,  merry, 
reckless,  chahng  sore  at  his  father's  iron 
law.  Then  a  young  man,  light-hearted, 
a  little  proud  of  his  good  looks,  and  in 
Uie  vain  egotism  of  youth  regardless  of 
his  mother's  advice --^he  was  not  suifi* 
riently  versed  in  the  world's  ways  to  give 
him  '  !en  evenings 

of  aing  to  the 

fathers  austere  mb  whidi  allowed  oo 
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lone  out  after  ten  o'clock^his  parents 
believed  him  safely  in  Uie  house  and  in 
his  own  room. 

Then  a  picture,  clear,  distinct,  flashed 
before  him,  A  young  man,  who  had 
made  stealthy  exit  from  bis  home  as  soon 
as  all  was  still*  was  creeping  back 
through  the  silent  house  in  the  chill 
hours  of  an  early  dawn.  The  sudden 
soundless  opening  of  a  door,  a  woman 
standing  within  holding  a  lighted  candle 
in  her  hand»  the  floating  drapery  of 
the  shawl  about  her  shoulders  scarcely 
whiter  than  t}ie  pallid  agony  of  her  face, 
A  low»  bitter  cry,  **  Oh,  Robert,  Robert, 
you  will  break  ray  heart  !  **  The  words 
rang  through  the  young  man's  dxink- 
clouded  brain,  the  look  in  her  eyes  burned 
into  his  very  soul,  sobering  him  instantly. 
A  soft  light  lay  on  the  next  scene ;  it 
was  that  of  contrition,  promises  of 
amendment,  and  tender  pardon. 

But  the  man  standing  on  the  bridge 
bowed  his  head  lower  The  amendment 
had  been  short-lived.  The  next  picture 
was  shrouded  in  gloom  and  despair.  A 
young  man,  alone  in  a  solitary  counting- 
house,  overwhelmed  by  difficulties,  was 
battling  with  fierce  temptation.  Then 
came  the  act  of  madness  which  blotted 
out  for  him  all  hopes  of  retrievement,  as 
with  trembling  fingers  he  forged  his 
father's  name.  The  climax  followed 
quickly  —  detection,  shame.  In  that 
strange  retrospective  vision,  he  saw  him- 
self standing  convicted,  in  the  presence  of 

I  an  angry  father,  who,  in  his  scorn  and 
passion,  was  blind  to  any  sense  of  mercy 
towards  his  son,  and  deaf  to  the  suppli- 
cations of  the  gentle  woman  who  was 
pleading  for  her  boy.  Vividly  Robert 
Silver  saw  it  all.  The  culprit  with 
bowed  head  and  white  lips  vainly  trying 
to  form  words  of  extenuatioD  or  repent- 
ance, the  inexorable  voice  sweeping  them 
aside  as  autumn  le-avcs  before  a  wintry 
lie..     Again  he  heard   the  verdict  and 

^fiis  doom.  The  father  would  not  prose- 
cute his  son,  but -he  would  expel  him 

I  from  his  home  for  ever.     Henceforth  he 

f  would  be  as  though  dead.  There  rang 
once  more  in  his  cars  the  cry  of  his 
mother  a^  she  fell  back  fainting  on  the  sofa. 
He  would  have  gone  to  her  but  the  elder 


A  haze  of  bitterness  lay  over  the  rest — 
the  lonely  walk  to  the  railway  station, 
the  dreamlike  sense  of  hopeless  desola- 
tion as  from  the  carriage  window  of  the 
train  he  watched  the  old  familiar  town 
of  Dalesbury  fading  away  behind  its 
circle  of  green  hills. 

Twelve  years  had  rolled  by  since  then. 
Robert  had  written  one  letter  to  his 
mother  from  London.  In  it  he  sought  her 
forgiveness  and  asked  her  to  forget  liim. 
The  letter  being  without  address  he  had 
received  no  reply.  Still,  despite  his  sense 
of  exile,  Robert  Silver  had  at  first  in 
some  faint  measure  striven  to  retrieve  his 
past.  But  the  task  had  appeared  to  him 
too  hopeless,  and  gradually  abandoning 
it,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  drift  on, 
sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  mire  of 
sin  and  shame.  Then  by  an  apparent 
chance  he  one  day  heard  the  news  of  his 
father's  death.  Through  the  same  in- 
direct channel  he  learned  also  that  the 
business  was  sold,  but  that  his  mother 
was  living  on  still  in  the  old  home. 

With  this  knowledge  had  come  to 
Robert  Silver  a  great  desire  to  return  to 
her  and  ask  her  pardon.  Yet  it  had  been 
several  weeks  before  he  could  finally 
bring  himself  to  take  this  step.  The 
thought  of  facing  once  again  the  old 
town  with  its  well-known  spK>ts  and 
inhabitants  was  intolerable  to  him. 

But  in  the  end  all  hesitation  had  been 
swept  aside  by  his  longing  for  reconcilia- 
tion^ and  with  all  the  bravery  he  could 
summon  he  set  out  on  his  journey 
Through  that  last  day  he  had  been 
walking  hard  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Dalesbury  early.  But  the  length  of  the 
way  and  fatigue  had  conquered  him,  and 
now,  as  leaving  the  bridge  he  laboured 
on  through  the  streets,  the  clocks  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  were  striking 
out  the  hour  of  midnight. 

"'  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  disturbing 
my  mother  to-night.**  he  thought.  "  but 
if  1  can  reach  the  house,  I  will  sit  and 
rest  in  the  jx>rch  till  day,*' 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  least  aided 
him  in  escaping  observation  ;  the  pave^ 
ments  were  almost  deserted,  and  the  few 
pedestrians  he  encountered  gave  but  a 
passing  glance   to    the  shabby  figure  of 
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mth  faming  eyes  tmved  him  away. 


dctwn  a  quiet  foad  leadiDg  from  iht 
main  jitr»?ei;  he  was  wnlkitig  very  slowly 
now,  fiH  llie  end  of  hii  journey  was  in 
•Jght.  A  few  paces  further  on,  before  a 
door  %ci  ru  an  ivied  stone  wall,  he 
flopped.  He  peered  cautiously  «bc>ut 
Iitm,  TTiRTi?  wa^i  oo  ooc  in  view,  the 
path  on  either  side  stnetched  away  into  a 
deserted  lajiip^it  s^driKc.  Reaching  up 
he  put  his  hand  over  the  top  of  thf*  door, 
slippitig  back  the  boll  m  thr  old,  wnll> 
reroembered  fashion.  Opening  the  door 
lie  softly  catered,  dosing  it  ugain  after 
hiiD, 

BeFoiQ  him  lay  a  garden  with  trim 
gmvnlted  paths  winding  up  to  thn  front 
of  a  low,  grey  hou^e  Over  tts  entnuioe 
wwi  a  pcnrji  built  of  the  iame  coloure^l 
tlooe.  Eagerly  hit  eye*  icanaed  the 
upper  windowt,  bul  Ihey  appeared  to  be 
c\mt4  mnd  curtaioed  for  thr  nsghi 
CroiSBig  a  lawn  to  avoid  tlie  t^otrnd  of 
his  footlull,  be  reached  the  home  and» 


entering  the  porch,  sank  down  oa  one 
of  the  wooden  benrhcs  placed  on  either 
side.  He  felt  utterly  worn  out,  tired  to 
raiud  and  body,  yet  as  he  sat  there  a 
certain  sense  of  peace  entered  slowly 
into  his  soul.  The  sweet  odouii  of  the 
strmmer  garden,  the  scent  of  moist  earth, 
the  delicate  j>erfume  of  the  flowers^  all 
sectned  to  encompass  him  round  witb  a 
delicious  sense  of  familiarity  and  repose. 
Hts  mother's  preseoce,  too, felt  very  near. 
Vaguely  he  pictured  her  sleeping  in  tha 
room  above,  and  pondering  thus,  evoi 
a  dim  raj  of  something  like  hop«*  began 
to  stir  at  his  heart  concerning  the  future. 
Tliefi  his  head  fell  backward  till  it  touched 
the  grey  stone  of  the  wall,  s^d  be  slept, 

IK 

WHEN     he    a^-okc    it     was     the 
dawuinf^    of  the    day.      Along 
the     eastern     heavens     tay    a 
shtmmef  of  silver  light     He  sat  stacijig 
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sleepily  at  the  white  radiance  creeping 
stealthily  throvigh  the  shadowed  mystery 
^0i  tlie  garden,  and  under  the  low  bending 
anclies  of  the  trees,  A  sound  like  the 
jUfting  of  a  latch  fell  on  his  car.  He 
acd  ;  the  door  leading  into  the  house 
>ftly  opening.  Framed  in  the  dark 
jfe  stood  the  figure  of  a  woman. 
About  her  shoulders  was  wrapped  an  old- 
fashioned  silken  ^iaw]»  fastened  at  the 
throat  with  a  cameo  brooch.  In  a 
Qonient  he  knew  her,  it  was  his  mother. 
She  did  not  appear  for  an  instant  con- 
scious of  his  presence  ;  she  was  looking 
straight  befor*^  ^^^^  x,K\th  ^ager,  watchful 
eyes, 

**  Mother  1  '  tu:  nreauied, 
Then  she  turned  and  saw  him. 
How  little,  he  thought,  was  she 
aged,  save  that  her  hair  had  become 
a  snowy  white,  and  there  were  added 
lines  about  her  mouth  and  round  the 
eyes.  But  the  same  old  tight  of  tender 
love  shone  from  her  face.  **  Mother, 
were  you  looking  for  me— expecting 
me  ? "  he  cried,  voicing  the  sudden 
thought  that  had  fla^e^^  t^^.n-i^li  his 
brain, 

**  Yes,"  she  I  have  been  expect- 

ing you  for  d 

He  fell  on  his  knees  before  her.  "  Oh, 
can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  all  the  pain 
and  shame  1  have  been  to  you/' 

**  I  have  alwa)"^  forgiven  you,  dear 
heart." 

He  sobbed  at  her  feet. 
Gently  she  stooped  and    touched   his 
dark  hair  with  her  lips.     He  felt  the  act 
llie  seal  of  his  pardon.     A   deep  joy 
iwoke  in  him.     In  later  years  the  memory 
'  of  that  kiss  remained  ever  as  a  benediction* 
There  had  fallen  silence  for  a  minute 
between  them.     Away  in  some  trees  rose 
itntly  the  sleepy  twittering  ^f   -^ii  Jn^ 
irds.    Then  Robert  spoke* 
**  My  father,"  he  said  slowly. 
*'  He  is  gone,  Robert.** 
**  I  can  never  ask  him  to  forgive  me  ?  " 
"Not  here— not  for  a  little  space/* 
**TelI  me  of  bun/*  he  said^  deeply 
moved, 

**  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life/* 
he  replied,  '*  he  wa<  ^; 


for  you.  Oh,  Robert,  I  never  heard  any- 
one pray  as  he  prayed  ;  he  was  wrestling 
with  God  for  your  soul — ^1  knew  he  must 
prevaiL" 

Again  his  voice  broke  into  sobs. 

*•  Weep  on,  poor  heart,*'  she  murmured  ; 
••only,  remember  the  Lord's  mercy  is 
over  you,  His  forgiveness  greater  than 
that  of  an  earthly  parent/' 

After  a  few  moments  he  grew  calrncu 
His  mother  was  sitting  on  one  of  the 
low  benches  in  the  porch.  •*  Let  us  go 
in,"  he  said,  rousing  himself,  **you  must 
not  stay  here  longer/* 

**  Nay,"  she  answered,  **  but  sit  by  my 
side  for  a  moment,  as  you  used  to  in  tlie 
old  past." 

He  yielded,  and  for  a  little  space  they 
sat  together  side  by  side. 

"  Oh,  look  !  "  she  cried,  **  how  fair  the 
new  morning  breakSi'*  She  lifted  her 
hand  and  pointed  to  a  pink  dawn-cloud 
touched  by  a  ray  from  the  yet  unrisen 
sun-  There  came  no  sound  to  break  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  hour,  A  peace  such 
as  he  had  never  thought  would  be  his 
again  fell  on  his  soul,  and  under  its 
soothing  influence,  like  a  tired  child, 
once  more  he  sank  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  later  his  mother  had 
gone ;  he  was  alone.  The  sun  had 
mounted  high  into  the  heavens ;  the 
garden  was  full  of  golden  light.  He 
shivered.  Stiff  and  sore  in  every  limb, 
he  rose  unsteadily  from  his  cramped 
position,  and  passed  out  from  the  cold 
sliadow  of  the  porch  into  the  warmth 
and  bri gh  tness  beyond*  H  is  eyes  scanned 
eagerly  the  front  of  the  house,  but  tliere 
was  no  sign  of  life  or  movement  any* 
wliere  ;  the  windows  still  remained  closed 
and  curtained.  **  I  wonder  what  time  it 
isL,"  he  tliought  vaguely. 

Turning  back  again  into  the  portico, 
he  began  to  try  the  handle  of  the  door- 
The  bolt  appeared  to  be  fastened  on 
the  inside.  Growing  half  uneasy  he  was 
still  continuing  his  efforts,  when  there 
fell  on  his  ear  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps.  He  turned  quickly.  A  comely, 
fresh-complexioncd  woman  was  coming 
along  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  house. 
Catching    sight    of  him,    she    stopped 
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•*  Good  morauig/'  she  responded,  hesi- 
tatifigly.  Glancing  suspiciously  at  his 
attire,  '*  I  suppose  you  know  that  this  ii 
private  property  and  you  are  tries  passing.*' 

**Well,  hardly  that/'  A  sad  smile 
flickered  for  a  moment  over  his  lips* 
**You  see,  I  am  Robert  Silver.*' 

**  Robert  Silver!  **  the  woroaa  repeated, 
falling  back  a  step  in  her  astoaishmeot. 
"  You  be  Robert  Silver  ? " 

*•  Yes;*  he 
answered,  a 
shamed  bitter- 
ness io  his 
voice.  **  I  ex- 
fject  if  you 
li  a  V  e  lived 
long  in  Dales- 
bury  you  know 
my  story/* 

•ndo." 

"  And  my 
mother —  you 
have  seen  her, 
heard  her 
speak  of  me?*' 
he  questioned 
eagerly. 

**  Aye,  poor 
sou!,  that  I 
have,  many's 
the  time/'  Her 
glance  fixed 
on  him  had 
grown  cold 
and  stem,  **  I 
wonder  if 
you've  ever 
thought  what 
you  Vc  done ; 
how  you  broke 
the  heart  of 
as  good  a  mother  as  son  could  ever 
have." 

•*No,  no/'  he  cried,  **you  arc  wrong, 
my  mother  has  forgiven  me ;  she  has 
told  me  ^o/' 

**  How  long  have  you  beea  here  1 " 
She  was  looking  hard  at  him  in  an 
ama7.ed  scrutiny. 

**  I  reached  Dalesbury  only  last  night, 
just  before  midnight,  1  intended  sitting 
in  the  porch  till  day  before  disturbing  my 
mother.     But    in  the  early  morning  ^he 


F yarned  in  tht*  dark  aperture  there  stood  the  pgurc 
oj  a  w  man. 


had  always  forgiven  me  " — his^  voice 
broke — **  that  my  father  forgave  me  too 
before  he  died.  When  I  woke  this  morning 
she  had  gone.*' 

The  woman's  glance  of  surprised 
curiosity  had  gradually  changed  to  one 
of  moresignifomtcomprehension.  "  Poor 
fellow/'  she  said  gently,  *^poor  fellow  I  " 
Something  in  her  look  and  tone  aroused 
his  suspicion. 

•'But  my 
mother/'  he 
cried  sharply, 
"she  is  well?" 
**  Aye,  most 
folk  would  say 
so/* 

*'  What  is 
the  matter  ? 
What  are  yon 
hiding  ?  '* 

**  I  said  most 
folk  would  aay 
so,  for  the 
good  Lord  has 
taken  her 
home/' 

**  She  is  not 
dead!**  he 
panted* 

**Yes/'  sha 
answered, 
solemnly  ^  '*  she 
is  dead/' 

The  bl  ue  of 
the  summer 
sky  seemed 
suddenly  to 
reel  about 
him.  He 
would  have 
fallen  to  the 
the  woman's  strong  out. 


earth  but  for 
stretched  arm. 

*■  When  did  she  die  ? " 

*'  Less  tlmn  a  week  ago/' 

"And  the  funeral?'*  His  wbiti-  lips 
could  only  witli  ditliculty  frame  tlic 
words. 

'*  We  buried  heryi^tenlay  id  the  after- 
noon/* 

A  violent  shuddering  seized  him  from 
hr-iid  to  foot.  Vhe  woman  laid  a  kindly 
touch  on  his  arm.   '*  Come  and  bide  m  the 
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Like  a  child  he  suffered  her  to  lead  him 
to  a  seat. 

"Rest    there,"   she    said  soothingly; 
'  •* you'll  feel  better  after  a  bit.     1*11  go  and 
rnalce  ye  a  cup  of  tea/' 

As  in  a  dream  he  watched  her  disappear 
found  the  wall  of  the  house*  He  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed.  Over 
him  hung  a  despair  like  death.  Then 
las  he  sat,  too  stunned  almost  for  thought 
lor  movement,  slowly  the  fierce  misery  of 
|his  mind  began  to  lighten,  and  there 
crept  into  his  soul  a  sense  of  calm.  Be- 
fore him  rose  e%Try  incident  of  the  previous 
night,  with  a  vivid,  insistent  reality  be- 
yond that  of  usual  dreaming — his 
mother's  look,  her  voice,  her  touch;  the 
manner  in  which  she  bad  revealed  her 
coming;  the  apparent  monientar)-  uncon- 
sciousness  of  his  presence,  so  that  she 
appeared  as  he  had  always  known  her 
ai^d  invested  with  no  more  than  earthly 
powers.  These  thoughts  thronged  upon 
him.  **  Mother/*  he  cried,  **  dear  mother  J  ** 
He  stretched  out  bis  hands  into  the  sunlit 


space  and  waited,  then  fell  on  his  knees 
and  prayed*  It  was  tlie  only  prayer  that 
had  crossed  his  lips  since  he  had  left 

**  Lord/'  he  said  simply,  **  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  know  Thy  mercy  is  over 
me.  Oh  help  me»  for  1  am  a  sinful  man. 
My  bitterness  '\%  very  great;  if  it  were 
not  for  the  memory  of  last  night,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  endure  it/' 

He  ceased  praying  audibly,  but  his  lips 
were  still  moving  as  he  knelt  on  with 
face  uplifted  to  the  shining  day. 

When  the  woman  returned  she  found 
him  sitting  where  she  had  left  him,  very 
pale  and  still,  but  the  light  of  a  newly- 
formed  resolve  was  on  his  face. 

Years  later  the  niuue  of  Robert  Silver 
became  one  of  the  most  revered  in  Dales- 
bury. 

Widely  he  was  known  and  respected. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  charity  and  love  ; 
a  man  ever  ready  to  stretch  out  a  hand 
to  the  erring  and  fallen  of  humanity,  and 
give  them  once  more  a  footht>ld  on  the 
highway  of  life. 
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King  Arthur  *il  rnmdot  ktpt  biis  Ctiiiri  Royal  I 

Wuh  bis  i^lro  Queetie.  Dajne  Guinivnr  ibc  gay; 

And  many  tiolti  baron i  siutn|f  in  ball, 

WiUi  lailit?^  iittircvl  in  purple  atid  pall : 

AOjJ  heraubj  wLth  hewke^  hcx:»bng  on  High, 
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HOSE     wbo     press 
Ihe  t|  urst  i  on, 
where    b  maay- 
toi^Yr*d  Cacielot. 
wh^re  is  thf  royal 
mount  miDg  be- 
tweca  the  forest 
and   the   field, 
where     is      the 
lla^timg   city    of 
t  h  e     marvellous 
gate,  may  be  re- 
ferred by  the   veracious  historian  to  a 
Village  m  Ffaacx!«  or  by  the  unromanttc: 
anliqiiafy    to    a    hamlet    in  !. 

fime  liAJt  niJBed  ibe  feal  city,  w  .  a 

wai,  aod  tiie  fx>i:i  eao  invirM  it  mth 
cbanns  and  eiiviroii  it  with  wonders 
witfdi  il  nerer  posAOsetL  Tlic  j(im|ile 
lovet  CJcf  the  legend  wlU  br  cmitent  to  fiood 
Kin^  Arthur's  favourtii?  b^iuiiL  m  the  fair 
No.  ^5     October*  tfOf * 


domain  of  Englaod,  amid  the  sleepy  vales 
and  lire  undbturbed  hiUs  of  restful 
Someniei.  On  the  Mcadips,  withiti  sight 
of  a  loiig  range  of  wooded  verdant  bilb. 
many  a  towicr  and  s-teeple  dotlini;  the 
vale  which  sweeps  away  until  lost  in 
the  bluish  haxe  of  distaDoe,  here  nod 
there  a  bright  hocnestead  twinkling  on 
the  heights  or  nestling  in  the  bowery 
hollows,  thrrc  is  a  deserted  place  called 
Cttdbury  Camp*  A  stone  wall  winds 
rouod  an  ancient  encampment  aod 
mark*  its  bounds^  and  just  across  tlie 
open  hind  looking  towards  Pofthhead 
lie  the  wtdentng  waters  of  the  Bristol 
Cbanneh  The  hills  around  show  every 
viif  lety  of  green  as  they  stfetch  further 
smd  fmfhe^r  from  the  shore,  and  one 
would  think  lltat  the  region  Itjid  lieen 
i;  I  for  a  thousand  years.    And  if 

^  I    l^    Inte,   thU    wjy»    Canielatt 
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Camelot  where  King  Arthur  sought 
ntposc ;  Camfl»>t  where  Sir  I-ancelot 
brought  the  daughter  of  King  Leode- 
of  the  land  of  Cnmeliard,  •*  the 
I  t    and    fairest    lady**;    Camelot 

where  the  Kingwns  wrdded  "unto  dame 
Guencver  in  the  church  of  St»  Stevens 
with  great  solemnitie/*  It  was  at  Came- 
lot,  on  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony,  that 
Merlin  bade  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Tabic  (the  gift  of  Leodegraunce  to  King 
Arthur),  to  sit  still  while  he  showed  Iheni 
"  a  strange  and  marvellous  adventure." 
As  they  sat  waiting  and  expectant,  a 
white  hart  ran  into  the  hall,  followed  by 
a  white  brachet  iot  scenting  hound)  and 
by  thirty  couple  of  black  running  hounds 
"with  a  great  crie ; "  and  the  hart, 
wounded  by  the  brachet,  overthrew  one 
of  the  knights,  and  led  Sir  Gawaine, 
accomf>anied  by  Sir  Gaheris,  upon  a 
wonderful  quest,  in  which  he  fought 
against  great  odds,  slew  a  lady  in  a 
castle  by  misadventure,  learnt  that  **  a 
knight  witliout   mercy  is  without  wor- 

'  shippe/*  and  returning  to  Camelot,  sad- 

Idened  and  disgraced*  was  bidden  by  the 
King  and  yuf^en  hencefortJi  to  '*  be  with 
al  ladyes  and  to  tight  for  their  quarrels." 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Gawaine  not 
only  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
romance,  but  that,  like  Sir  Kay,  his 
character  is  variously  described  and  at 

f  times  unnecessarily  assailed  by  the 
chroniclers.  By  laborious  efforts  his 
intentions  are  perverted  and  contempt 
thrown  upon  his  actions,  and  the  episode 
of  the  "  foule  and  shameful"  slaying  of 
Uit  lady  enabled  the  chroniclers  to  dwell 

btipon  his  "vilanoui"  deed  and  his  mcrci- 

'levvncss,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
able  to  explain  his   subsequent  acts  of 

^courtesy  as  the  result  of   the  duty  put 

apon  him  bv  the  King.     Gawaine  was 

'  son  of   Morgan  le 

r  ats  hmi  to  u5  allrr- 

itcly  as  the  soul  of  chivalry  and  the 

'"type  of  faithlessness,  Thia  accounts  for 
Tennyson's    query,    **  Art    thou   not    he 

^whom  iji  '  "        "  "  and  for 

tbe  poc  t  Hir  t  e^y  1  lad 

**a  touch  oi  traitor  iii  it/'  (jawaiue  is; 
frequently  made  the  subject  o(  reproof  in 
tlve  romance,  though  he  came  out  nobly 


on  sinful  Lancelot,  fought  him  valorously, 
and  died  like  a  great  hero.  According  to 
the  original  Welsh  story,  it  must  be 
remembered,  Gawaine  was  called  the 
Golden-Tongued,  owing  to  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  none  being  able  to  resist  him 
what  he  asked.  In  the  Triads  he  is 
addressed  by  Arthur  as  **  Gwakhmai,  of 
faultless  answers," and  revolting  Tristram, 
who  dared  the  King  to  nine  hundred 
combats,  listened  to  Gawaine  and  yielded 
to  his  solicitation.  The  tomb  of  Gawaine, 
according  to  William  of  Malrnesbury, 
was  discovered  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  in  Wales,  county  Pem- 
broke, where  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  tells 
us  there  is  a  district  called  Castell 
Gwalchmai.  Gawaine's  courtesy  was 
proverbial  in  Chaucer's  time,  and  the 
Welsh  historians  impute  to  him  great 
scientific  learning — **  there  was  nothing 
of  which  he  did  not  know  the  elerne-nla 
and  the  material  essence."  Hence  Scott's 
reference  to  **  the  gentle  Gawain's  cour- 
teous lore.***  All  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  levity  and  harshness  attributed  to 
him  by  Malory,  tliough  his  wanton 
betrayal  of  Sir  Pel  leas  and  his  guilty 
relations  with  Ettarde  exposed  him  to 
the  charge  of  iafamy  and  caused  him  to 
lose  grace  in  the  sight  of  those  chroniclers 
who  had  begun  to  give  a  spiritual  sig* 
nifictance  to  the  tales  of  Arthur's  court, 
and  to  find  in  the  recital  O[>port unities 
for  preaching  purity. 

Pelleas*s  hopelei»s  love  for  the  scornful 
maiden  is  one  of  the  saddest  stones 
which  form  part  of  the  Arthurian  records. 
In  his  despair  at  being  rejected  by  the 
•* sovereign  lady"  for  whom  he  had 
fought  and  prevailed,  he  sought  the  help 
of  Sir  Gawaine — **  And,  Sir  Knight,  sith 
ye  are  so  nigh  a  cousin  unto  Kmg  Arthur, 
and  a  King's  son,  therefore  I  pray  thee, 
betray  me  not,  but  help  me,  for  I  may 
never  come  by  her  but  by  the  help  of 
some  good  knight ;  for  she  is  in  a  strong 
castle  here  fast  by,  within  this  four  miles, 
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and  over  all  this  country  she  is  lady  of." 
Gawaine  vowed  to  serve  him,  and 
declared  that  he  would  ride  to  the  castle, 
taking  with  him  Pelleas's  horse  and 
armour, and  tell  her  that  he  hadsbin  her 
lover:  **and  so  shall  I  come  within  to 
her>  and  then  s^hall  I  do  my  true  part, 
and  ye  sliall  not  fail  to  have  her  love/' 
But  instead  of  winning  Ettardc  for 
Pel  leas,  he  won  her  for  himself,  declaring 
that  he  had  slain  Pelleas  and  had  come 
for  her  love.  They  went  out  of  the 
castle  and  dwelt  witli  each  other  for  two 
days  in  a  pavilion.  The  rest  of  the 
pitiful  story  is  best  told  in  Malory's  own 
words.  •*  And  on  the  third  day,  in  the 
morning  early.  Sir  Pelleas  armed  him, 
for  he  had  not  slept  sith  that  Sir  Gawaine 
departed  from  him  ;  for  Sir  Gawaine  had 
promised  him  by  the  faith  of  his  body  to 
come  unto  him  to  his  pavilion  by  the 
priory  within  the  space  of  a  day  and  a 
night.  *rhen  Sir  Pelleas  mounted  on 
horsebacke,  and  came  to  the  pavilion 
that  stood  without  the  castle.  ,  ,  . 
Then  hce  went  to  the  third  pavilion  and 
found  Sir  Gawaine  with  his  lady  Ettarde  ; 
and  when  he  saw  that,  his  heart  almost 
bfast  with  sorrow,  and  he  said :  *  Alas, 
that  ever  a  knight  should  bee  found  so 
false.*  And  then  he  tooke  his  horse  and 
might  no  longer  abide  for  sorrow.  And 
when  hee  had  ridden  nigh  halfea  mile,he 
turned  againe  and  thought  to  sky  them 
both,  and  when  he  saw  them  lye  so  fast 
sleeping,  unneth  (scarcely)  hee  might  hold 
him  on  horseback  for  sorrow,  and  said  thus 
to  himsclfe,  *  Though  this  knight  be  never 
so  false,  I  will  not  sley  him  sleeping,  for 
I  will  never  destroy  the  high  order  of 
knighthood/  .  ,  .  And  when  he  carne 
to  the  pavilions  (a  third  time)  he  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  pulled  out  his  sword 
naked  in  his  hand,  and  went  straight  to 
them  where  as  they  lay  together,  and  yet 
he  thought  that  it  were  great  shame  for 
him  to  sley  them  sleeping,  and  laid  the 
naked  sword  overlhwart  both  their 
throats,  and  then  hce  tooke  his  horse,  and 
rod  foorth  his  way,  making  great  and 
wofuli  lamentation/*  Such  is  the  story 
of  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Pelleas,  knights 
of  Caniclot, 
At  Camelot,  at  the  vigil  of  Pentecost, 

tinrniiilitii  mttmAOkGm^t^a^^ 


them,  and  his  falseness  began  to  bring 
upon  him  retribution.  All  the  seats  at 
the  Round  Table  were  filled,  save  the 
Siege  Peiilous,  though  the  time  had  now 
come,  *'  four  hundred  winters,  and  four 
and  fifty  being  accomplished,  after  Uie 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/*  that 
the  place  should  be  no  longer  vacant. 
The  King  wished,  according  to  custom, 
to  see  an  adventure  before  sitting  down 
to  meat,  and  tidings  were  brought  him 
of  a  mar\Tllous  stone  lloating  in  the  river, 
and  a  sword  sticking  in  it.  Lancelot 
warned  the  knights  not  to  touch  the 
sword  :  "  Who  a^sayeth  for  to  take  that 
sword»  and  faileth  of  it,  he  shall  receive 
a  wound  by  that  sword.''  Nevertheless, 
Gawaine,  obeying  the  command  of  the 
King,  took  the  sword  by  the  handle,  but 
failed  to  move  it ;  and  Gawaine  next  day 
vowed  to  set  forth  upon  the  quest  of  the 
Grail,  the  vision  of  which  had  apyjeared 
unto  the  assembly  when  they  returned 
from  **  Camelot*s  minster/*  His  quest 
was  unavailing.  Through  the  streets  of 
Camelot  the  knights  sallied  forth,  **and 
there  was  weeping  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
and  the  Iving  returned  away,  and  might 
not  speak  for  weeping/*  Of  all  who 
failed,  Gawaine  failed  most  signally. 
The  monk  of  the  abbey  where  he  sought 
refuge  condemned  his  wickedness,  and 
the  good  men  at  the  hermitage  of  whom 
he  asked  harbour  for  charity,  reproached 
him  with  his  mischievous  life  of  many 
winters,and  sternly  bade  him  do  penance. 
If  Sir  Gawaine  redeemed  his  reputation 
as  the  champion  of  the  injured  King,  it 
scarcely  sufficed  to  atone  for  the  evil  he 
wrought  when  the  days  were  fair  at 
Camelot. 

In  the  **  Prologue  "  by  Caxton  we  are 
told  that  record  of  King  Arthur  was  to 
be  found  in  *'  tlie  toune  of  Camelot,  the 
grcte  stones  and  merv^ayllous  werkys  of 
yron  lying  under  the  grounde,  and 
ryal  vautes,  which  dyvers  now  lyving 
bath  seen/*  These  relicts  have  vanished, 
and  Camelot  is  nothing  but  a  waste. 
But  there  is  just  a  chance  that  Caxton 
had  some  other  Camelot  than  South 
Cad  bury  in  his  mind,  for  he  speaks  of  it 
as  in  Wales,  while  in  the  story  of  the 
burial  of  Balin  and  Balan  by  Merlin  wt 
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pthlt  stOD«,  standing  upright  ais  gr^t 
m  a  oiiUtane,  aad  tlie  jitone  hoved 
alwayes  abov-e  ihe  walr^j,  and  did  maDy 
j'eares,  aod  so  by  adventure  it  swam 
do  woe  the  ilreame  to  the  citie  ol  Came  lot, 
that  is  in  EoglUh.  Windiesler/"*  This 
cocihmoii  is  easily  explaioed,  Puttiog 
aside  the  fact  that  there  is  little  coherence 
Of  consistency  in  th©  geography  of  the 
romance,  we  find  a  reason  for  ibc 
difODicler*s  explanatory  statement  that 
Can^elot  wius  Windiest cf*  I  n  Monmou  th  - 
shire  h  Caer*wetit,  a  resort  of  King 
Arthur,  and  Winchester  was  known  as 
Caer-wynt^a  siiSiciently  close  resemblance 
to  lead  the  old  chroniclers  astray* 
Obviously  there  raust  have  been  more 
tJtan  one  Camelot,  if  we  are  to  pay  any 
heed  to  the  situatton«  distance,  and 
characteristics  mentioned  in  Malor/s 
cha  pter&,  Caer  *  wen  t  has  a  h  istory  dati  ng 
bacfe  to  the  tiflh  centur)%  when  a  school 
or  college  was  founded  there  by  Ynyr 
Gweot,  King  of  the  district  caJled  ttwent, 
and  the  husband  of  Vortimcr's  daughter, 
Madrun.  At  Cacr*went  was  fought  one 
of  the  last  British  tattles  with  the 
Saxons  just  as  they  wens  reaching  the 
galea  of  Caerkon  itself.  The  town  is 
situated  on  Ihe  Via  Julia,  or  imlitary 
road,  made  by  Julius  Frontius  in  the 
year  So,  and  traces  of  it  remained  at  ihe 
beginning  of  this  centufy*  Leland  ^peai^ 
of  its  four  great  gales  which  **  yet  appear," 
and  an  enthusiastic  pilgrim  in  iSoj  wrote 
that  the  place,  despite  its  present  un* 
inviting  and  desolate  aspect,  desen^d 
"every  attention  that  can  be  bestowed 
by  the  antiquarian  or  lover  of  those  icites 
memorable  for  leaving  been  the  scenes 
of  magnificence,  genius,  and  heroism. 
Roman  greatness  lias  at  this  place  shone 
with  a  splendour  little  inferior  to  any 
otfier  part  of  the  kingdom.^  By  some 
Caer-wrnt  is  supfcised  to  have  been  the 
coital  of  thebiluies.before  Caerleon,and 
to  have  had  a  poptitation  of  ten  thousand. 
Leiaad  describes  it  as  **a  snmtyme  fair 
and  large  cyte/'    As  a  firitish  camp  it 

•Mm  ouuter  of  hHUWf  it  1a  wtirtU  notim  aial 
WtnctiOTln'i  ta  Hjunp^li'ire^  p^atod  m  tli«  Saitms 
ha  thm  jmx  513,  after  wbidt  tlina  Canik  held  it, 
^Qg  Arthar  wm  tbea  cmjy  tweaty-lJiree  years 
isld.  and  ooolil  not  batv  emitsiiM  Mi  leirllorv  m 


may  figure  under  various  names  in  the 
rc^mances* 

We  associate  Camel  ot  with  the  more 
i>eacefu!  part  of  Arthur's  life,  and  with 
the  brighter  and  more  hopeful  history  of 
his  followers^  though  sad  and  tragic 
episodes  in  that  history  are  by  no  means^ 
lacking*  Up  the  soft  velvety  sward  came 
the  knights  in  armour  ready  to  tourney  for 
the  pri^'C  of  ladies'  smiles,  and  where  the 
Ixie  buzzes  and  the  pheasant  runs  was  heard 
the  clash  of  arms  or  the  caracoUing  of 
many  ste eds*  Here,  too^  and  we  tell  now 
a  more  certain  truth,  came  the  Romnn 
with  his  legions;  here  met  contending 
forces,  and  the  repose  of  the  land  wax 
broken  with  the  tumult  of  war.  Time 
has  swept  away  every  vestige  of  the 
power  And  glory  of  old,  and  left  the  open 
field,  the  trcnc  h,  and  the  broken  gray  wall, 
as  ihe  sole  mementoes  of  Camelot,  but 
about  all  has  retained  the  glamour  0! 
one  heroic  name.  The  rabbit  and  the 
mole  burrow  to  the  foundations  of 
Arthur's  royal  town,  and  the  centuries 
have  laid  moss  and  leaf  upon  the  unfre- 
quented  paths  and  the  vaoi&hing  signs  of 
former  occupation.  Yet  00  one  can 
spend  an  hour  at  Cadbury  Camp  without 
feeling  that  '*the  dost  we  tread  once 
breathed/*  The  Severn  sparkles  in  the 
disttince,  and  was  probably  the  "  rivex 
of  Camelot,"  where  Merlin  set  the 
•*  peron  *'  or  tombstone,  and  whiin:  Sir 
Tristram  appointed  his  meeting  w*ith 
Palamides. 

Let  us  take  a  fuller  glimpse  of  the  poet's 
Camelot,  No  description  of  it  could  be 
more  entrancing  than  Termysons.  He 
told  of  the  mighty  hall  built  by  Merlin, 
with  its  mystic  symbols  in  sculpture  and 
statuary ;  and  he  saitl  that  it  was  reached 
by  tlie  **  sacred  mount  *' — 

**  And  all  the  dim,  rich  dty,  toot  by  roofp 
Tower  after  tower,  npjfe  by  »pifCt. 
By  fiTovc  and  :^ardeii Jiiwn,  aad  rushing  brooi./ 

Arthur's  statue  had  been  moulded  with 
a  crown,  and  **  peaked  wings  pointing  to 
the  Korthem  Star/'  and  this  representa- 
tion again  calls  attention  to  the  astro- 
nomical significance  of  the  • 
King  whose  nauM!  is  presrn'' 
the  star  of  first  magnitude,  above  wbicli 
bset  •VArthur's ciiair/*  llr«i  Mnj^r. 
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There  may  not  be  much  to  warrant 
the  various  traditions  of  Camelot,  and 
tliexe  remains  nothing  to  verify  them. 
South  Cadbury,  or  Cadbury  Camp,  silent 
and  deserted  as  it  now  is,  undoubtedly 
has  a  curious  history.  It  was  anciently 
known  as  Camallate  and  Camel lek^  and 
was  early  associated  with  King  Arthur, 
a  hill-fort  of  that  strange,  strong  race  of 
wamors,  the  Delgas,  who  overran  the 
southern  counties  and  were  dislodged  from 
their  strongholds  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty  by  the  Romans.  This  camp  was 
as  the  rallying- point  in  the  British  and 
Chrbtiao  dominion  of  Gladerhaf,  or 
Somerset.  Some  have  supposed  it  was 
the  Cathbrigion  where  Arthur  routed  the 
SajK>ns  in  a  great  battle,  and  so  linked 
his  name  indissolubly  with  the  locality* 
Letand  in  his  Itinerary  described  it  as 
"  sometime  a  famous  town  or  castle,  upon 
a  very  torre  or  hill,  wonderfully  en- 
str-  edofnature;"  and  John  Selden, 

in  -  to  the  '*  Polyolbion  **  of  Dray- 

ton, detmitely  described  it  as  **a  hill  of 
a  mile  compass  at  the  top,  four  trejiches 
encircling  it,  and  twixt  every  one  of  them 
an  eartlien  wall ;  the  contents  of  it,  within 
about  t%venty  acres,  full  of  ruins  and 
relics  of  old  building"?/*  It  has  yielded 
various  ancient  weapons,  Roman  coins,  a 
silver  horse -shoe,  and  articles  of  camp 
equipage.  The  four  concentric  deep 
ditches  and  the  ramparts,  forty-five  feet 
apart,  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  camp 
seems  to  have  been  originally  connected 
with  an  extensive  entrenchment  on  tlie 
opposite  summit  of  tie  hill  to  the  north- 
west. From  its  position  Cadbury  must 
have  been  an  important  station  com- 
manding the  milttar>^  road  which  ran 
from  Bower  Walls  on  the  Avon  to  the 
neighbouring  heights  of  Clevedon — the 
little  town  which  gave  birth  to  Arthur 
ilenry  Ifaltam,  whose  ancestral  abode, 
Clevedon  Court,  is  sheltered  by  the  fir- 
trees  ^^  :^rouped  i 
from  '  K  At  ^  11 
also  dwelt  Coleridge  for  a  time,  as  several 
of  his  poems,  written  in  celebration  of  the 
surrounding  scenes,  will  for  ever  remind 
us.  From  Cadbur>'  ran  be  discerned  the 
pretty  village  of  Wrington.  where  is 
cherished    the   memory  of  the  Rev.  W* 

Leev'«?s.  who   fashlrmrrl   for  *'  Aii!.l  Hnhin 


Gray  "  a  fitting  melody.  Indeed,  it 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  possessor  of 
stronghold  on  Cadbury  would  be  able  to 
hold  in  subjection  the  entire  district,  and 
the  name  of  the  place  appears  to  bear 
witness  that  a  decisive  battle  once  raged 
there,  for  cad  is  the  Cornish  and  Cymr ian 
word  for  battle,  and  bury  for  hill  or  brow. 
But  it  is  Arthur,  and  Arthur  only,  who 
is  commemorated  at  Cadbury  Camp  to- 
day. There  may  be  seen  his  Round 
Table,  and  the  local  superstition  runs  that 
within  the  charmed  circle  the  King  may 
be  seen  sitting  w^ith  his  knights  behind 
barred  golden  gates.  The  great  entrench- 
ment is  called  the  site  of  King  Arthur's 
Palace ;  in  the  tield  below  is  King 
Arthur's  Hunting  Causeway  ;  and  it  is 
King  Arthur*s  Well  which  springs  from 
the  hillside  and  bubbles  up  in  the  fourth 
ditch.  These  recall  the  wondrous  past» 
the  golden  days,  when  the  fame  and 
splendour  of  Arthur's  Court  were  on  all 
tongues,  and  the  poet  could  long  after* 
wards  ask — 

**  Like  Camelot  what  place  wasever  yet  renowa'd, 
Wtiere,  as  at  Caerleon,  of  I  he  kept  the  Table 

Round, 
Most  famous  for  the  sports  at  Pentecost  so  long, 
From   whence  all  knightly  deeds  and    boive 

achievements  sprong/* 

It  was  at  Camelot  that,  when  Arthur 
"  let  make  a  crie  "  the  lords,  knights,  and 
gentlemen  of  arms  gathered,  and  **  there 
the  King  would  let  make  a  counsoile 
generally  and  a  great  justes."  It  was  lo 
Camelot  that  Sir  PelUnotc  came  '*  pas^^mg 
sore  "  and  told  his  saddest  of  stories ;  and 
it  was  to  Camelot  that  King  Arthur 
turned  after  wearying  combat  and  hot 
adventure,  certain  there  to  enjoy  rest  and 
to  find  his  queen  and  the  barons  "  right 
glad  of  his  coraming,*'  **  What  tidings 
at  Camelot?  '*  asked  one  knight  of  another 
whom  he  encountered.  **  By  my  head/' 
said  the  other,  '*  there  have  I  beene,  and 
espied  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  and 
there  is  such  a  fellowshifi  that  they  may 
never  be  brok,  and  we  I  nigh  al  the  world 
holdeth  with  King  Arthur,  for  there  is 
the  flower  of  chivalry/*  Sudi  was  the 
renown  of  Camelot 

To  Camelot  the  knights  sent  their 
prisoners  to  do  homage  to  King  Arthur 

nnd  ronfe^  hi"^  crratnr<L^       TUr.  i  huich  cif 
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St  Stephen's,  ofien  called  the  Minster, 
was  the  place  where  the  King  and  bis 
foUowerH  assembled   to  hear  the  Arch- 
bishop's blessing  upon  their  enterprisfs, 
and  m  the  adjoining  grounds  the  princi- 
pal men  slain  in  battle  were  buried  with 
all  honour.     The  twelve  kings  who  fell 
in  war  w^ith  King  Lot  "  were  buried  in 
the  church  of  Saint  Stephen's,  in  Camelot, 
and  the  remnant  of  knights  and  of  other 
were  buried  in  a  great  rock,"  so  one  of 
the  records  runs.     By  the  side  of  Lanceor*s 
tomb,   made   by   Merlin,  Tristram   and 
I^ancelot   encountered    each    other   and 
**  fought  together  unknown,"  and  **  either 
wounded  other  wonderly  sorc»  that  the 
blood    ran  out   upon  the  grass  *' ;  then, 
discovering  that  they  were  friends,  they 
yielded  up  their  swords,  '*  either  kissed 
other  an  hundred  times/'  and  rode  back 
to    Camelot,      Elaine,    the    mother    of 
Galahad,  came  to  Camelot  richly  attired, 
and  put  Lancelot  to  shame,  and  it  was  at 
Camelot  that  the  last  sad  scenes  in  their 
tragic  drama  were  enacted.    The  quest 
for  the  Sancgfcal  began  there,  and  King 
Arthur,  full  of  forebodings,  took  a  last 
review  of  his  knights  and  caused  them  to 
assemble  for  a  last  tournament  in  Game- 
lot's  meadow^s,  **  that  after  your  death 
men    may  speak  of   it,  that  such  good 
knights  were  wholly  together  such  a  day/* 
The    Queen    and  her  ladies  beheld    the 
noble  gathering  from  her  tower,  and  saw 
Sir  Galahad,  the  perfect   knight,  break 
the  spears  of  all  who  came  against  him 
save  that  of  his  father,  Sir  Lancelot,  and 
that  of  his  compeer  Sir  Percivale.     When 
next  we  read  of  Camelot,  Artliur  is  regret- 
ting the  loss  of  half  his  noble  company  ; 
and  when  the  worst  had  come  to  pass, 
and  the  King  discovered  tlie  wrong  done 
to  him  by  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  it  was 
of    lonely    Camelot    he    thought    with 
tenderesi   regret.     Tennyson   has  seized 
upon  this  idea,  and  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Uic  K'ing  the  mournful  soliloquy  : — 

"  How  SAd  it  w«f«  lo  live 

Xiui  Ml  Mtic^  more  widiin  the  lonely  hftll, 
And  tuiw  ilie  wonied  number  of  my  knights, 
•  •  *  •  • 

And  in  thy  bowers  oC  Camelot  or  of  Usk 

Ik,    ».-.  ^  V*  -t.«!"  .i>).!glide(romroomiorotim« 

re  be  vexed  wiih  tboe 
:,,  ,,-....  5,  4....^  ^.  vaoLnt  umament 
Or  gha»iiy  Jooltol)  ocboing  on  Iho  stair/' 


This  was  when  the  time  was  come  that 
Arthur  should  see    Camelot  no  more — 
when  he  had  gone  forth  to  his  last  fight, 
and    Guinevere    had    talcen    the    nun's 
habit  and  immured  herself  in  Almesbury. 
Renan  has  very  finely  remarked  that  in 
Celtic  literature  woman  is  more  tenderly 
and  delicately    portrayed    than    in   the 
writings   and    songs  of  any  other  race. 
Lpve  is  '*a  mystery,  a  kind  of  intoxica- 
tion, a  madness^  a  giddiness,**  and  w^oman 
is  superbly  idealised   until  she  seems  in 
our  eyes  an  ethereal,  radiant,  half -spiritual 
or  even  angelic  creature.     The  romances 
are  *'  dewy  with  feminine  sentiment,'*  and 
the  chivalxic  conception  of  the  heroine 
is   so    pure  and    beautiful    that    Perci- 
vale s  sister,   or  Geraint's  wife,  appears 
"  as  a  sort  of  vague  visioD  intermediate 
between    man     and     the    supernatural 
world."    Even  faithless  Guinevere — is  she 
not  so  rarely  beautiful,  are  not  her  spell 
and  witchery  so  strong,  that,  while  haling 
her  sin,  we  hesitate  to  join  in  her  con- 
demnation, and  have  no  heart  to  approve 
such    passionate    denunciation    as    was 
spoken  by  the  King  in  his  hour  of  gloom  ?♦ 
The  vision  of  Guinevere  flashes  upon  us 
as  she  was  when  Lancelot  led  her  from 
Cameliard  to  the  King  s  Court  at  Came- 
lot. when  she  went  a^Maying  with  her 
maidens,  when  she  was  the  cynosure  of 
all    eyes   among   the   spectators  of  the 
tournament.  There  was  something  daring 
on   the   part   of   the   old   chroniclers    in 
making  King  Arthur's  danger  issue  from 
the  best  of  knights  and  the  most  lovely 
of  women^ — the  two  nearest  to  him,  and 
bound  to  him  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
love  and  honour.     Still  more  strange  is 
it  that,  deep  as  their  sinning  was,  we 
have  so  little  blame — or  rather,  let  us 
say,     resentment — for      T.,ancelot     and 
Guinevere,    This  is  not  because  Arthur 
has   not   the  strongest  claim   upon  our 
sympathy,  or  because   for  one   moment 
he  fails  to  win  our  admiration  ;  it  is  only 
because  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  also  have 
strong  human  claims  upon  us,  and  so  far 

•   *'  Compare  Guinfvcnj  or  Iseuh  *•  '**■  '^ -t^a 
Sciizidinavt:iii    furiei   Gudrun   and  ^, 

and  you  will  avow  thai  woman  such  *^.  v...»,tjfy 
conceived  her,  an  ideal  of  sweetness  and  Jove- 
lme»s  sel  up  a^  the  !!>uprcmc  end  oi  '»!>  i*  a 
crtaiion  in  reality  CcUic^^—HtnoM. 
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lisive  won  otir  regard  that  w«  cunnot 
withhold  oi»  cuinpa.vsion  also,  Were 
not  the  knightx  thrrriiich'es  reluctant  to 
liOOfidcmn?  Thr.  rortiancc  brings  out  the 
fticl  conspicuously  tfmt  it  was  not  the 
noblest,  but  the  meimcst,  of  the  knights 
who  f«vi*alecl  the  wrong  to  the  King  ;  nor 
waf  it  the  galtant  men  who  wilted  thEtt 
Guinevere  should  lire  at  the  stake  for  her 
inhdflity.  And  in  the  end  do  we  not 
pily  maumful  and  repentant  Lancelot  in 
his  lonely  r^s^tle,  or  when  paying  lluit 
Doblc^l  of  tributes  to  his  dead  master? 
And  does  not  even  a  deeper  feeling  extend 
lo  the  desolate  woman  who  wore  out  her 
life  in  the  Atmesbury  convent  ? 

What  ingredient  of  historic  fact  there 
may  be  in  the  record  thai  the  Ambres- 
byrig  of  the  Saxons,  ;ind  the  Caer  Emrys 
of  the  '*  Mabinogion  **  wa^  the  Queen's 
rrltent,  the  faithful  alone  must  decide. 
All  ihat  impartial  and  not  too  credulous 
hiSktorians  can  do  is  to  pronounce  the 
place  as  not  unlikely^  sot  impossible,  and 
ool  ujifitting  fis  her  abode  and  as  the 
scene  of  her  luftt  acts  of  restitution  and 
repentance.  Almesbnry  is  a  British 
eduihwork  of  forty  acres,  the  stronghold 
of  Ambrosiys  Aurelianus»  Dux  Uritan* 
oiamm,  of  Roman  lineage,  but  tbecham- 
pioQ  of  the  Britons  against  the  Saxon 
horde.  Religious  associations  both  early 
and  late  cling  to  this  ancient  place,  and 
long  after  Guinevere  was  dusrt  a  liene die- 
line  mom^Lstery,  founded  by  Queen 
Elfrida,  continued  the  religious  traditions 
of  the  earlier  era ;  and  the  fact  that 
Alnatsbiiry  was  Uie  customary  retreat  of 
rojal  l&dies  who  wished  to  withdraw 
from  the  woe  Id  confirms  the  character  of 
the  place  as  depicted  in  Malory's  chronicle. 
Guioevefe  gave  hetself  up  lo  lamentation 
Bmon^  tJie  nuns,  **and  oever  creature 
could  make  her  merry**;  Sir  Lancelot's 
vmt  Oftty  sirtngthened  her  resolution  to 
make  amefi^  fur  the  past,  and  prompted 
him  mlso  to  &eek^  too  late,  per feclion  in 
righteous  Uving.  WTille  In  a  hermitage 
himself  there  came  lo  him  the  vision  of  the 
Uueen's  end » and  taking  her  corpse  to 
iilastonbury,  be  performed  for  it  the  la^t 
rites,  and  then  delivered  himself  over  to 
death.  His  resting^plaoe  was  lo>'ous 
Gani  which,  in  hi*  grief  he  had  caHcd 
Dolocroia  Gaid  ;  the  Qtiees  was  laid  by 


her  husband's  side  in  the  island^  valley. 
But  at  Llanllteme,  near  Cardiff,  a  huge 
quoin  stone  may  be  seen  with  an  almost 
undecipherabk  Hk  jucet,  and  fK^pular 
tradition  d^afes  that  this  is  Guinevere's 
monument.  **  Through  this  knight  and 
me,"  said  the  Queen,  when  Str  Lancelot 
and  she  met  in  the  Almcsbury  convent^ 
**  all  the  wars  were  wrought,  and  the 
death  of  the  most  noble  knights  of  the 
world:  for  through  our  love  that  wchav« 
loved  together  is  my  mc^t  noble  lord 
slain  ;  therefore^  wit  thou  well,  Sir  Lance- 
lot, 1  am  in  such  a  plight  to  get  my  souls 
health  ;  and  yet  1  trust,  through  God*» 
grace,  that  after  my  death  for  to  have 
the  stght  of  the  blessed  face  of  h^u 
Christj  and  at  the  dreadful  day  of  doom  to 
jjsit  on  his  right  side:  for  as  sinful  creatures 
51$  ever  was  I  are  saints  in  heaven/* 
When  next  the  "falsrly  true  **  knight  s^aw 
tht?  Queen  he  was  in  his  monk*s  habit 
and  she  was  '*  wrapped  in  sc*ircd  cloths 
of  reins,  from  the  top  to  tlie  toe,  in 
thirty  fold*' ;  then,  on  foot,  he  followed 
her  to  her  tomb^  recalling  ■*  her  beauty, 
her  bounty,  and  her  nobleness/*  The 
next  scene  is  at  Joyous  Gard  itself,  with 
Sir  l^ancelot  smiling  as  he  lies  dead,  and 
a  hundred  torches  burning  about  him; 
while  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  delivers  the 
noblest  of  tribute  to  the  courtliest 
Itnight,  the  truest  friend,  the  meekest  man, 
the  sternest  fc^,  and  *'  the  truest  lover  of 
a  sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman/* 

From  Camelot  to  Almesbur)"  is  a  far 
journey,  and  that  Journey  marks  tlic  I  WO 
extnnies  of  Arthurian  history  from  the 
happiest  to  the  saddest,  from  the  height 
of  powcf  and  the  pltmltude  of  peace  to 
the  final  desolation  and  unavailing 
regret.  The  bridge  which  connects 
Camelot  with  Almesbury  is  madr  up  of 
the  greatrst  achievements  and  the  df^|*rst 
tragedies  of  Arthur*^  reign.  It  is  a  bridge 
of  El  cent  and  descent,  its  highe*.!  imlni 
marked  by  the  puissance  of  the  Table 
Round  and  Galahad's  achievement  of 
the  quest  of  the  Grail,  its  lowejtt  part 
dipping  into  the  eternal  gloom  which 
followed  the  last  battle  in  tlie  west— ia 
glDorn  from  which  the  Britont  wtrfr 
de^tmrd  never  to  ejtrcige.  Thai  glnom 
falls  over  Almesbury,  Iml  Camelot  is>  still 
Icfc  in  the  lighL 
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Never  was,  and  never  can  be.  such  a 
ifrir^'^  id  as  ** many-towerM  Camelot/' 
11  1 1  dykes  I  its  slope  street,  its  weird 

white  gate,  and  its  spires  and  turrets 
without  number,  are  a  poct*s  dream.  It 
was  the  city  of  enchanters,  built  by  fairy 
kings,  a  city  which  had  no  beginning, 
was  raised  by  no  human  hands,  and  can 
have  no  end — 

•'  A  city  of  ahaiiowy  palaces. 
And  stately,  rich  in  emblem  and  the  work 
Of  ftncieiit  Kings  who  did  their  days  in  stone/' 

a  city  of  pure  delights,  of  calm  and 

innocence,  of  splendour  and  contentment. 

"  Out  of  bower  and  casement  sbyly  glanccxl 
Eyes  of  pure  women,  wholesome  stars  of  love . 
And  all  about  a  healthful  people  slept 
As  In  the  presence  of  a  gracious  king/* 

Where,  indeed,  could  be  this  new  Eden 
save  in  the  imagination  of  the  romancer 
Lwho  conceived  a  fitting  scene  for  King 
^Arthur's  Court?  It  is  like  the  fairy  gold 
which  vanishes  whenever  a  hand  reaches 
^Qt  to  touch  it.  The  "Camaletic  Mount" 
i  one  of  nature*s  hallowed  places,  a  place 
9f  wondrous  stillness  and  magic  charm, 
a  place  to  regard  as  the  stronghold  of 
romance,  and  yet  not  the  place  that  poets 


have  sung.  One  can  casily'imaginejthe 
lady  of  Shalott  prisoned  here  in  her 
bower,  and  seeing  all  the  moving  world 
as  shadows  in  a  mirror;  and  one  can 
deem  the  scene  appropriate  for  the  meet- 
ing of  Lancelot  and  the  Lily-maid  who 
lifted  up  her  eyes  and  lov'd  him  with 
that  love  which  was  her  doom.  It  is  not 
well  to  inquire  more  deeply  and  more 
closely  into  the  past  of  Camelot,  but  to 
heed  tlic  poet's  warning, 

*'  Never  seek  to  behold 
Where  the  crystjU  streams  ran  la  the  City  of 
Gold/* 

Better  to  people  it  with  the  phantoms  ol 
Arthur*s  Court  than  to  discover  that  tlie 
cavemen  of  the  Mendips  made  it  an  abode, 
**  The  people  can  telle  nothing  ther,  but 
that  they  have  hard  say  that  Arture  much 
resorted  to  Camalot,"  wrote  Leland,  and 
that  sufTices,  Camelot  is  purely  ideal,  and 
it  is  enough  to  find  a  real  Camelot  which 
faintly  recalls  the  place  which  Arthur's 
eulogists  deemed  fitting  for  his  Court 
Such  cities,  which  had  no  beginning,  have 
no  end,  and  Camelot  will  last  as  long, 
and  prove  as  indestructible^  as  Fairyland 
itself. 
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^ELL.  Wii  got  a  f^'fUjight,  any- 
how."    Mr.    Lionel    Jobllng, 
tock  and  share  dealer,  Copl- 
I)    i^ouri,    hAd    just  had   a  very  bad 
HUeinent     He  had  paid  his  differences 
had  a  few  i^tounds  in  his  pocket,  but 
to  carry  on  the  war  was  a  question 
lo  which  he  could  set?  no  soltjtion. 

**  It's  thundering  hard  lines/*  he  said  to 
hlm&elf,  as  he  meandered  up  and  down 
I  office  ;  **  IVe  had  three  years  of 

1  1  i»ot  a  name  as  a  sound  financier, 

Ibut  nt  has  been  a  facer.     I 

fdoDL       ....       .[i?*san  Israelite  in   [.on* 
don  who  will  look  at  my  paper,  and  Tve 

f -J  ----ry  ha^porth  of  stock   I  hold* 

have  to  i^o  next  settlement. 
1  I  "  he  ^  ,^  abruptly. 

Lvbc<J  if  1  ">rc/' 

When,  about  three  years  previously, 
Mr*  Lionel  Jobliiig  had  taken  oiTiots  and 
tet  up  for  himself  as  a  stock  and  share 
Icr^  his  immediate  ruin  wa-  led 

old    hands.     He    did    lo.  rry 

>iing   and    innocrent.     Me  wa^  a  wedl« 
xtif*  dnvi^r  little  man,  with  blue  eyes 
1 2  >  and  smile  that  was  **  child* 

fl  d";  bir^  ^  .^d  to  have 

for  a  \  nd  a  habit 

ol  Ljemg,  soaiebcj'^  iic  know/*  and 


if  he  rook  up  a  company  it  was  a  deadi 
certainty  it  would  last  until  it  got  quoted 
in  the  ofTicial  list^  although,  in  all  prob- 
ability, it  would  go  to  pieces  immediately 
afterwards. 

But  Mr.  Jobling  knew  that  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  arrange  to 
"toddle"  with  as  little  inconvenience  to 
himself  as  possible.  Or,  as  he  phrased 
it,  "  If  Tve  got  to  bust,  Til  get  as  much 
fat  out  of  the  fire  as  I  can/' 

As  he  had  settled  up  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  one  or  two  time-bargains 
on  the  pavement  on  his  way  home,  Mr, 
Jobling  was  not  a  married  man^  but  he 
had  a  very  luxurious  little  flat  in  Ken- 
sington, which  was  furr>  nd  deco- 
rated with  almost  fern  in  With 
the  exception  of  a  confidential  villain,  he 
kept  no  attendants,  using ythe  clubrooms 
of  the  mansion  ftr  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  living.  Who  and  what  he  was  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  his  fellow 
dealers^  and,  if  it  was  advisable  to  exer- 
cise the  hospitality  so  essential  to  those 
who  have  to  do  with  stocks  and  shares, 
was  there  not  the  Mctropole  or  Long*s? 

Mr.  Jobling  walked  quietly  to  Primm's 
and  ordered  his  little  diooer.     He  chos^  i 
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the  place  liecause  it  would  be  deserted, 
and  would  afford  him  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  think  undisturbed* 

♦'  Waiter  I  *' 

-  Yes,  sir/' 

•'  Give  me  pen,  papef,  and  ink." 

••  Cert'n'y,  sir/' 

Supplied  with  these  materials,  our  hero 
wrote  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes. 

**  Now,"  he  murmured,  when  he  had 
finished,  **  I  wonder  where  I  can  find  a 
printer  who  doesn't  mind  ^sitting  up  all 
night.  I  can't  go  to  any  of  tire  regular 
folks,  or  my  little  game  might  leak  out. 
I  must  find  one  somehow/* 

Of  course,  he  had  not  to  seek  far.  A 
hoarding  in  Cheapside  gave  him  the 
address  of  a  jobbing  printer  in  John 
Street,  ClcrkenwelL 

The  printer  willingly  agreed  for  a  solid 
consideration  to  do  what  was  wanted, 
and  showed  a  clear  insight  into  what  his 
employer  required. 

**  When  will  a  proof  be  ready  ?  " 

'♦About  ten  to  half- past.  Shall  I  send 
it  round  ?  *' 

*«No/'  said  Mr.  Jobling  shortly.  '*  It  is 
not  worth  while.  Is  there  anywhere  I 
can  spend  an  hour  ?  *' 

^*WelL  there*s  the  'George  and 
Dragon/  with  a  jolly  good  lai-parlour, 
or  there  *s  the " 

"  Isn't  there  some  place  of  amusement 
where  the  people  of  these  parts  go  to  in 
the  evening  ?  " 

'*  Well,  there  used  to  be  the  '  Eagle  *  in 
the  City  Road,  but  the  Salvation  people 
u«.e  the  *  Grecian '  for  preaching  now. 
Wait  a  bit.  I  think  Uie  *  Wells  *  is 
open/* 

"The  *  Wells-?'' 

*'  Yes,  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  where 
old  Phelps  used  to  be.  Go  up  this  road 
till  you  get  to  Rosebery  Avenue ;  you  will 
sec  it  a  little  way  down  on  the  right, 
Ix>r'»  it  is  a  show  nf>w  f  " 

**Thanks»  IMI  look  in  there/*  said  the 
dealer. 

And  he  did. 

The  play  was  describ?'d  on  the  flaming 
[poster  outside  the  theatre  as  a  **  .Stirring 
^  Melodrama  *' ;  that  it  was  a  **  melodrama  " 
was  clear. 

Mr,  Jobling  sat  out  the  second  act. 

It   was  an  in(],ue^t  scene.    The  body 


was  viewed  and  identified,  yet  everyone 
in  the  theatre  knew  that  for  the  purpose 
of  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  vice, 
an  absolute  necessity  in  melodrama,  the 
dead  person  would  be  brought  to  life  in 
the  last  act. 

l*he  show  was  not  good  enough  to 
enchain  Mr.  Jobling*s  attention  beyond 
this  pointy  so  he  sauntered  upstairs  into 
the  spacious  bar,  where  he  lit  a  cigar — 
one  of  his  own — and  ordered  a  brandy- 
and'Soda. 

'*  Fine  piece»  sir/*  remarked  a  short 
man  with  clean-shaven  face,  who  was 
standing  at  his  elbow. 

**  Very,  A  bit  out  of  my  line,  you 
know/*  returned  Jobling.  "  In  fact  1  did 
not  know  that  this  sort  of  Itowllng  melo- 
drama survived." 

**J  don't  know  abum  nuwling/ *' 
grumbled  the  man  in  so  angry  a  tone 
that  Mr.  Jobling  inquired  what  he  would 
take  to  drink. 

**  I  only  meant/'  he  explained  to  his 
rnollitied  companion,  *' that  the  thing 
seemed  so  highly   improbable/' 

**  What's  improbable  about  it  ?  " 

**  Why,  to  begin  with,  the  wrong  body 
at  the  inquest.*' 

**  That  improbable  !  whv  It's  b^-en  done 
many  a  time." 

*'6n  the  stage? 

"On  the  stage  and  horf.  Anyone  can 
pick  up  a  body  as  wants  to." 

**  Indeed,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiositv. 
where  ? " 

**  Why,  at  the  docks,  for  one  place/ 

After  th»s,  till  the  performance  was 
over  Mr.  Jobling  sat  meditatively  smok- 
ing one  cigar  after  another.  Possibly  he 
would  have  remained  until  he  was  turned 
out  only  for  the  return  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  spoken  before»  with  a  con- 
tingtnt  of  his  friends»  to  whom  Jobling 
stood  drinks  round*  so  grateful  was  he 
for  the  hint  which  that  gentleman  had 
unintentionally  conveyed  to  him. 

Having  c*  rrected  the  proof,  which  had 
been  waiting  nearly  an  hour  for  his  in* 
spection,  and  arranged  to  call  for  the 
copies  early  in  the  next  morning,  the 
dealer  went  home. 

His  confidential  villain  was  out. 

**  I  am  in  luck  to-night/*  mused 
Jobling. 
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U  vcns  not  fit  al! 
iiRUHunl  fur  ihrt  ronfw 
d^niial  vilUm  lo  he  out, 

cbosf  1'v  lake  great 
oifrnrcj  AD  it  whffi  ihut 
fimrfionAty  turned  up 
he  nth'ii  him  ^numlly* 
Haid  Inm  a  iiiiititir<; 
wagejt,  and  ontprf  il  him 
In  tufw  out  iirxt  mnni* 
m^,  ff tnarkinj*  thai  lir 
need  not  iipply  for  u. 
rhi»mctef, 

Ttii'ji  Mr  lobling 
w**iu  to  be^l.  He  had 
rlrnrrd  the  coajit,  and 
h^*  *lept  the  skcp  of  ihf 
innf»frnt. 

1  !vr  nmoiint  of  bwsi- 
RfMi  he  ittti  nrKt  day 
wjivphennmrnnh  Never 
liaJ  lit^  Wi;q  si^rn  in 
beHi*r  spirit*.  H**  told 
evfiyone  he  could  thnt 
he  wai  in  fot  a  '*  tlnmrj far- 
ing hig  thing  tliis  tirar, 
and  a  degd  reri,  L>nii*t 
let  it  gu  any  fnrrher,  it 
t*  Ji  new  *?xplf>siv**/* 

He  look  a  large  suite 
of  ^iTjces  and  ordened  a 
lot  of  expensive  fumi* 
tuie,  and  askf^d  se%enil 
ifitimales  if  they  couhl 
recommend  him  h  df  a 
do/en  goodikrks. 

Yet,  bmy  as  be  was.  he  left  the  City 
early,  imkiiigcare!  that  at  least  tlie  threii 
or  four  people  whom  he  knew  well 
should  bear  him  order  the  i/ib[iiau  to 
drive  to  Earl's  Court,  lie  got  no  further 
llmo  Su  PmiV%  Churrhyurd,  hinvever, 
wl»«a  hf*  di^nm%t'd  the  CJibman  and  got 
into  a  'bus  upon  whirh  was  writtrn 
*^  Lin>ebnuu!." 

Dismount  big  nt  Liloeltouie  Chuirhf  he 
w*.     '       *  .    tlie   network  of    frowsy 

lit  it  lir  tp  the  north  of  thi; 

En^i  iijdtii  Ihck  Utvid,  where  hr  wns 
for  tana  I  e  enough  to  secure  a  I'nrttcu- 
lajfy  dirty  ctKim  in  im  especially  dirty 
house* 

Mr.  Jnhliog  was  coo^ide n^d  in  the  City 
^hat  is  called  a  *'  drr^y  '*  man  {uid.  no 


et> 


Heard  him  i*rder  tht  i^thman  to  drivi  t^  Earts  C^urt, 


doubt,  it  was  only  f/om  a  desire  to  soe 
how  be  would  kx>k  in  such  a  costume 
that  he  purchased  a  complete  suit  of 
**  slops/'  His  lodging  was  in  a  netgh* 
bourhood  where  no!x)dy  h  e%'er  surprised 
nt  anything,  so  hk  metamorphosis  caused 
no  remark. 

He  was  a  most  friendly  Jioul,  nod 
made  acquaintance  with  a  large  number 
of  ihf:  "pubn**  nf  the  district,  prelt  rriog 
such  as  ^ere  dirty  und  unohtrostve.  It 
IS  pleasant  to  re<^rd  fliat  he  fcmnd  the 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  Dogjj  vny  nmiably 
disposed  tawaifU  him^  and  as  leiidy  to 
acrepi  drinks  as  if  ibey  had  been  flcxrk- 
brokers. 

During  the  re^t  of  the  week  Mi.  Jobling 
woa   oolj   able    lo  devole  the  morning 
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hours  to  his  City  business  proper.  The 
big  scheme  for  a  New  Explosive  Com- 
pany, he  explained  to  his  cronies,  made 
serioud  demands  on  his  time.  He  still 
asserted  that  it  was  a  *'sure  thing — ^if 
Only — —"  but  there,  he  was  making 
experiments  which  would  make  it  all 
right. 

Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  haunt  the 
purlieus  of  Mi  11  wall. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  he  found 
himself  in  the  society  he  coveted.  He 
had  made  some  strange  purchases  in  his 
time,  but  never  one  so  odd  as  that  which 
he  now  sought  to  negotiate,  viz.,  a  dead 
body, 

•*  Are  you  sure  you  <  rnn  lei  me  have  one 
by  next  Thursday." 

"LorM  yus,"  was  uiv  ir^ny  ,  "two  or 
three  turns  up  every  day.  It*s  only  a 
matter  of  oof.  You  bring  the  spondulicks, 
an*  r\\  see  as  you  gits  the  meat.*' 

Mr.  Jobling  protested  that  price  was  a 


secondary  consideration,  and  received  the 
comforting  assurance  that  a  body  would 
be  forthcoming  without  fail- 
There  are  in  the  East  End  of  London 
a  number  of  ready-made  clothing  estab- 
lishments known  locally  as  **  reach-me- 
downs."  Casting  his  eyes  over  the  well- 
laden  shelves  of  such  an  emporium,  Mr. 
Jobling  espied  a  suit  of  clothes  which 
in  colour,  cut,  and  fabric,  very  closely 
resembled  those  which  he  was  wearing. 
These  he  purchased  and  conveyed  to  his 
chambers,  where  every  night  he  clothed 
himself  in  them. 

There  are  few  things  a  roan  is  not  able 
to  get  in  London,  but  our  friend  had 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  another 
article  he  wanted.  This  was  gun-cotton. 
Of  course^  if  he  had  gone  as  Mr.  Jobling 
of  Copthall  Court,  engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  New  Explosive  Company,  he 
would  have  got  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
but  this  did  not  suit  his  book.  The 
records  of  our  courts  show*  how 
very  careful  company  promoters 
are  lest  any  details  of  tlieir 
schemes  should  teak  out  before 
the  proper  time,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  was  his  reason  for  secrecy. 
Nevertheless,  some  was  pro- 
cured by  the  aid  of  his  Lime- 
house  friends,  though  the  price 
he  had  to  pay  made  Jobling,  as 
he  expressed  it,  **  sit  up.** 

To  his  cronies  be  showed  a 
rough  copy  of  the  proposed  pro- 
spectus of  the  company,  always 
premising  tJiat   all  the  capital 
was  subscribed,  and  that,  there* 
fore,  the  prospectus  was  to  be  a 
_         mere  matter  of  form.     He  con- 
B        fessed,   too,    that  he   was    not 
I  quite  certain  alx>ut  it,  as  there 

seemed  something  wrong  with 
the  stuff  somehow  ;  the  invcn* 
tors  assured  him  it  was  all  right, 
only  he  was  going  to  test  it 
thoroughly.  "  You  sec,"  he  said 
more  than  once,  **  I've  got  a  jolly 
good  name  now,  and  Vm  not 
going  to  risk  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
company  as  big  as  the  Bank  of 
England ;  not  me,  dear  boy  I  ** 
Althoughso  busy,  Ml  Jobling 
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Placed  the  qufer- shaped  parcel  a  foot 
or  two  atmy, 

*'  that's  the  worst  of  ])noks.  That  will  do, 
Jones/*  and  Uie  waiter  withdrew* 

**  Well,  we've  kept  our  word,  ain't  we^ 
guv'nor  ?  '* 

"1   suppose    it's "   suggested    the 

purchaser. 

**  It's  all  right — as  nice  and  fresh  a 
*dead<er'  as  w*as  ever  got  out  of  the 
Thames,     Ain't  it  mates  ? " 

The  other  men  agreed. 

"That's  all  right  then,"  said  Jobling» 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  **  Now  if  I  pay  you^ 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

**  We  shan't  say  nuthia*,  jcr  can  bet 
yer  Ule,  guv'nor." 

The  share-dealer    |  ice — a 

pretty  heavy  one  ;  ai^  '^  them 

sundry  drinks,  turned  tliem  out* 

He  locked  the  door.  -  '  ♦rfled  up  the 
kc)  hole. 

Then  he  opened  the  bux.  Vcs,  it  was 
as  the  man  said,  **a  nice  fresh  corpse," 
\et  Mr.  Jobliogf   whrn   he   looked  at  it, 

put  his  hands  in  bi^  yirrkrtvAml  v.1iki|i»il 

softly. 


'*  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  minute's  re- 
flection, **  it's  my  own  fault  I  ought  to 
have  been  more  explicit,  but  it  can't  be 
helped  now.  I  must  take  my  chance*  1 
hope  the  stuff  will  go  off  with  such  an 
immortal  and  everlasting  bang  that  there 
won't  be  enough  of  this  corpse  left  for 
the  coroner's  jury  to  view,  that's  all,  or 
the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.  Please  the 
pigs,  1  shall  be  well  out  of  the  way." 

Very  slowly  Mr,  Jobling  clothed  the 
body  in  some  underclothing  of  his  own, 
and  with  inhnite  trouble  drewon  thestilF 
limbs  the  suit  of  clothes  he  had  purchased. 
The  work  was  so  diflicult  that  he  was  a 
good  deal  disheartened^  and  had  to  have 
frequent  recourse  to  the  brandy  decanter 
which  stood  on  the  sideboard.  The 
clothing  which  he  stripped  from  the  corpse 
he  made  up  into  as  small  a  parcel  as  he 
could,  which  he  carefully  wrapped  in 
brown  paper.  Then  he  threw  into  the 
box,  which  had  contained  his  gruesome 
lodger,  a  number  of  the  books  he  bad 
recently  purchased. 

Next  1  e  got  out  his  ulster,  though  the 
night  was  warm,  and  stuffed  the  pockets 
with  small  valuables.  He  had  a  wash 
and  went  downstairs  into  the  smoking- 
room. 

**  Hallo,  Jobling !  Where  have  you  been 
all  the  time.  We've  seen  nothing  of  you 
for  days,'*  cried  a  man  from  a  whist* 
table.  ' 

**  Been  frightfully  busy,  dawn  in  the 
City  till  all  hours  of  the  night,"  explained 
our  candid  friend. 

**  Making  your  fortune,  I  suppose,  eh? 
Lucky  devils  you  City  chaps  are." 

"Don't  know  about  a  fortune.  I've 
got  a  big  thing  or  two  on.  Thanks,  no," 
he  said  to  another  player  who  asked  him 
to  take  a  hand  at  poker  ;  **  not  to-night, 
Harold.  1  am  experimenting  on  some  stuff 
upstairs,  but  1  thought  1  would  just  run 
down  and  have  a  smoke  for  a  bit ;  one 
can't  stick  at  these  things  all  night." 

Mr.  Jobling  hung  about  for  a  ba  and 
talked  to  everyone  he  knew.  He  took  a 
bet  or  two  about  some  forthcoming 
laces  ;  in  fact,  acted  i  *  ^  usual  form, 

and  afterwards  retur I  *. 

The  corpse  was  lying  hali  over  an  easy 
chair*  He  hated  to  touch  it,  but  he 
propped  It  carefully  against  the  end  of 
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the  table  and  placed  the  queer-shaped 
parcel  a  foot  or  so  away ;  in  the  inter- 
vening space  he  arranged  a  few  retorts, 
and  a  heavy  ink  stand. 

"  That  ought  to  do  the  trick,"  he  mur- 
mured as  he  pulled  on  his  ulster  and 
turned  up  the  collar  so  as  to  hide  the 
lower  part  of  his  face. 

The  clock  was  carefully  woimd  up  and 
set  going. 

"  In  an  hour  I  shall  have  got  comfort- 
ably to  the  station  ;  I'll  fix  it  at  that."  So 
saying  he  wound  up  the  alarum  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  parcel.  Then,  taking 
the  parcel  of  clothes,  he  closed  and 
fastened  the  door,  and  lingering  on  the 
stairs  till  the  coast  was  clear,  he  left  the 
house. 

"  Hansom ! " 

"Waterloo!" 

He  was  in  good  time  for  the  night  mail 
for  Southampton,  and  made  himself 
comfortable  in  an  empty  first- class 
carriage.  Most  people  with  such  a 
bimdle  to  dispose  of  would  have  thrown  it 
out  of  the  window  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Not  so  Mr.  Jobling ;  the  former 
owner's  miserable  end  not  resting  on  his 
conscience,  he  had  no  uncomfortable 
feelings  as  to  the  belongings  of  the 
deceased,  and  waited  until  the  train  was 
rushing  by  the  side  of  Northam  Harbour, 
when  he  flung  the  parcel  into  that 
estuary. 

After  instructing  an  official  to  look  out 
for  some  hypothetical  luggage  which  was 
to  follow  next  day,  he  passed  a  comfort- 
able night  at  the  South-Westem  Hotel. 

In  the  morning  he  supplied  himself 
with  necessaries,  and  quietly  walked 
down  to  the  liner  on  which,  by  wire,  he 
had  secured  a  berth — not  in  the  name  of 
Jobling. 

He  was  really  interested  in  the  account 
in  the  morning's  pap)ers  of  a  terrible 
accident  which   had   taken   place   at  a 


residential  club  in  Kensington,  which  had 
resulted  in  an  unfortunate  City  gentle- 
man, named  Jobling,  being  blown  to 
pieces.  The  deceased  gentleman  had 
been  interested  in  some  new  explosive 
compound,  and,  it  was  supposed,  had 
been  tampering  with  it  when  it  exploded. 
The  wreck  was  so  complete  that  nothing 
more  could  be  certainly  known  until  the 
inquest. 

*  *  *  * 


"  /  say^  have  you  seen  this  about  Jobling  ?  " 

"  I  say,"  said  one  share  dealer  to 
another,  a  few  days  later,  "  have  you 
seen  this  about  Jobling  ?  " 

"  What  about  him  ? "  growled  the 
other.  "  I  know  he's  let  me  and  a  few 
more  in  for  a  lot.*' 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing funny  about  that  chap.  You  know 
there's  been  an  inquest." 

«  Well  ? " 

"  Well,  it  seems  he  was  a  woman." 
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By   GEORGE   CECIL. 


THOUGH  the  Santley  benefit  concert 
which  took  place  at  the  Albert  Hail 
last  Spring  commemorated  Charles 
Santley*s  fiftieth  year  before  the  public, 
soon  after  passing  his  prime  he  was 
advised  to  retire !  Some  thirty  years 
ago,  a  London  music-critic  gravely 
asserted  that  the  singer  would  be  wise 
to  withdraw  gracefully  before  his  powers 
became  still  further  impaired.  Not- 
withstanding this 
singular  advice, 
Santley  has  up  till 
recently  exercised 
much  of  his  old 
fascination  over 
an  audience,  while 
his  singing  still 
provides  students 
with  an  excellent 
object-lesson.  Of 
course,  the  old 
man  has  his  bad 
days»  and  (like 
Mario^of  sainted 
memory)  he  not 
infrequently  sings 
off  the  key.  But 
nothing  can  rob 
his  performance 
of  its  many  good 
points,  and  for  a 
vocalist  who  is  over  seventy-four  his 
voice  is  in  a  truly  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  In  fact,  there  is  no  younger 
British  baritone  who  is  preferable  to 
Santley. 

Many  ill-informed  people  have  spoken 
of  Sims  Reeves  and  Manuel  Garcia  as  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  singers.  The  tenor 
(who  did  very  little  hard  work)  was 
"finished**  long  before  he  had  reached 
Santley's  age,  and  Garcia,  having  failed 
to  become  a  successful  artist,  took  to 
teaching  when  quite  a  young  man. 
Santley,  on  the  otlier  hand,  went  on  the 
lyric  stage  soon  after  he  had  completed 
his  training,  and  remained  there  till  he 
was  nearing  fifty— some  twenty- five  years 
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after  he  had  made  his  d^but.  He  then 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  oratorio 
and  to  concerts,  and  during  the  next 
twenty  years  he  appeared  innumerable 
times  in  the  principal  cities  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  besides  visiting 
America  and  Australia.  Shortly  before 
his  seventieth  birthday,  he  toured  in 
South  Africa,  and  upon  his  return  to 
England  he  fulfilled  engagements  all  over 
the  country.  He 
also  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time 
in  teaching,  hav- 
ing for  many  years 
past  received 
pupils,  a  number 
of  whom  have  left 
the  Colonies  and 
America  specially 
to  study  with  him. 
Id  his  time  he  has 
been  a  singer  of 
remarkable  versa- 
tility, for  in  addi- 
tion to  having 
sung  almost  every 
baritone  air  of 
note — and  several 
which  scarcely  can 
be  said  to  have 
enriched  musical 
literature — he  has  a  large  repertoire  of 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  folk-songs.  His 
Scotch  in  '*  Th'  DitVs  awa*  wi'  th*  Excise- 
man **  is  thought  to  be  singularly  pure, 
and  in  the  modem  version  of  *' Father 
OTljun  *'  he  introduces  a  touch  of  the 
brogue  which  even  passes  muster  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  said  that  no  English-speaking 
artist  has  ever  sung  Italian  as  he  can : 
his  French  diction  satisfies  experts;  and 
he  also  sings  in  German,  and  in  a 
manner  which  renders  that  usually  un- 
vocal  medium  almost  pleasant.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  must  surely  be  ad- 
mitted that  Charles  Santley  is  unrivalled. 
Soon  after  making  his  first  appearance 
—in** The  Creation"— he  left  for  Italy 
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with  the  object  of  studying  for  opera. 
In  due  course  he  was  annoimced  to  sing 
II  Conte  di  Luna  in  "II  Trovatore." 
Upon  this  occasion  his  full,  sonorous  G 
in  the  difficult  "II  Balen"  was  the 
admiration  of  all  who  were  present, 
while  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  his 
dramatic  treatment  of  the  rSle  gained  him 
many  a  favourable  critique.  Returning 
shortly  aften?s'ards  to  England,  he  was 
engaged  by  Mapleson,  and  appeared  in 
Macfarren's  long  -  forgotten  "  Robin 
Hood " — a  work  which  used  to  enchant 
a  former  generation.  He  also  undertook 
the  baritone  part  in  Wallace's  "The 
Amber  Witch,"  and  when  "  Faust  "  was 
produced  his  Valentine  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  an  audience  which  did  not 
receive  the  other  artists  any  too  warmly. 
In  the  death  scene  he  interpreted  Gounod's 
fine  dramatic  phrases  in  a  manner  which 
has  remained  vmsurpassed,  and  he  sang 
the  lines  commencing  "  La  croce  dai 
demoni  tuoi  ci  guarda  "  with  such  extra- 
ordinary breadth  and  beauty  of  tone, 
and  with  such  religious  fervour,  that  he 
positively  electrified  his  hearers.  Later, 
Gounod  specially  composed  "Dio  Pos- 
sente  "  for  him — and  he  sang  it  as  few 
have  sung  it  since.  In  1864  (just  forty- 
three  years  ago)  he  was  cast  for  the  role 
erf  Ford  in  *'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor/* and  the  following  year  he  added 
the  parts  of  Zampa,  Rigoletto — in  which 
he  was  exceedingly  fine — Papageno  ("  II 
Flauto  Magico  ")  and  Hoel  ("  Dinorah  ") 
to  his  ripertoire.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
ever  has  been  a  better  Papageno;  cer- 
tainly his  legato  in  the  alluring  "  Le  dove 
prende  *'  proved  him  to  be  a  master  of  ii 
bd  canto.  As  Hoel,  too,  Santley  was 
enormously  successful,  interpreting  the 
charming  "  Sei  vendicata  "  (the  upper 
portion  of  which  suited  his  voice  to  per- 
fection) in  a  manner  which  enchanted 
the  public  and  the  critics  alike.  He  also 
sang  Don  Giovanni,  Leporello,  and  in 
"I  Lombardi,"  and  when  "The  Flying 
Dutchman  "  was  given  in  1870  he  created 
the  title-rdle.  About  this  time  he  appeared 
in  several  English  operas,  amongst  them 
being  Wallace's "  Lurline,"  Balfe's  "The 
Siege  of  Rochelle,"  "The  Lily  of 
Killamey,"  and  Alfred  Mellon's  "Vic- 
torine  "—in  which  there  occuis  a  most 


telling  baritone  air,  "In  vain  though 
banished  from  thy  heart.'* 

There  are  certain  songs  with  which 
Santley's  name  always  will  be  associated. 
Chief  amongst  these  are  "  To  Anthea," 
Ellen  Wright's  "La  Vie  est  Vaine." 
Gounod's  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  "  Thou'rt 
passing  hence,"  "Der  Erl  Koenig," 
"  Simon  the  Cellarer,"  and  "  Nazareth." 
His  rendering  of  Hatton's  frenzied  rhap- 
sody used  to  be  noticeable  for  the  pace  at 
which  he  was  able  to  take  it,  and 
in  "Maid  of  Athens"  the  general 
effect  which  his  singing  produced  was 
such  that  none  of  his  fellows  could 
compete  with  him.  The  sustained 
"  Nazareth,"  too,  came  well  within  his 
scope,  while  in  "Der  Erl  Koenig"  he 
was  vocally  and  dramatically  all  that 
Schubert's  most  devout  admirer  could 
wish.  In  days  gone  by,  Wallace's  fine 
song  "The  Bell  Ringer,"  and,  later, 
Molloy's  "  The  Vagabond,"  had  a  place 
in  his  repertoire — in  fact,  there  are  many 
people  who  still  associate  the  former 
with  his  name.  Recent'y  he  has  gone 
in  for  benevolent  deeds,  with  the  result 
that  he  occasionally  introduces  ditties 
that  scarcely  are  worth  the  learning. 
Happily,  his  amiable  indiscretions  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  many  good  songs  that 
he  has  sung.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  these  was  Arditi's  "The  Last  Sara- 
band," in  which  his  upper  notes  rang  out 
with  splendid  effect. 

The  characteristics  of  Santley's  voice 
were  (would  that  one  still  could  write 
in  the  present  tense  !)  a  unique  compass, 
great  agility,  and  a  resonant,  sympathetic 
quality  that  placed  him  far  above  his 
British  contemporaries.  Several  bari- 
tones have  developed  an  F  and  a  G 
which  are  the  envy  of  artists  who  find 
"  Eri  tu,"  "  Di  Provenza,"  and  the  trying 
"  Cortigiani,  vil'  razza  "  too  great  a  tax 
upon  their  resources,  and  Battistini  can 
sing  a  scale  or  a  cadenza  as  easily  as  any 
light  soprano.  But  no  baritone  has 
acquired  the  lower  notes  of  Santley,  who, 
in  his  best  days,  in  addition  to  singing 
the  A  natural  above  the  line  as  easily  as 
though  it  were  the  corresponding  note  in 
the  middle  of  the  voice,  could  get  plenty 
of  weight  on  the  F,  the  E  also  being 
within  his  remarkable  range.    With  so 
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extensive  a  compass,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  most  exacting  baritone 
music  had  no  terrors  for  him.  As  to  his 
method,  it  yielded  the  best  results. 
Favoured  with  particularly  well- de- 
veloped resonating  cavities — ^round  about 
the  nose,  mouth  and  cheeks — his  produc- 
tion always  has  been  a  welcome  contrast 
to  that  of  less  fortunate  performers. 
Added  to  this,  his  singing  (even  now)  is 
fraught  with  a  charm  which  is  all  too 
rarely  associated  with  the  work  of  his 
would-be  successors.  And,  like  Fug^re, 
he   has   style — the  trait  which   remains 


long  after  the  voice  has  lost  its  pristine 
freshness. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  beyond  many 
happy  memories  of  his  art,  no  actual 
souvenir  of  his  voice  is  obtainable.  When 
Santley  was  in  his  prime  the  gramo- 
phone had  not  attained  its  present 
perfection,  and  a  suitable  record  conse- 
quently was  not  obtainable.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  younger  generation  will 
eventually  prove  himself  so  worthy  a 
follower  in  Santley's  footsteps  that  his 
singing  may  be  worth  handing  down 
to  future  generations. 
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THE     LOST     LAND    OF 
KING   ARTHUR. 

By   ;•    CUMING    WALTERS. 

{Author  of  ^^ In  Tennyson  Land") 

VIII. —Of  St.  Knighton's  Kieve  and  the  Holy  Grail. 

"The  war-worn  champion  quits  the  world —to  hide 
His  thin  autumnal  locks  where  monks  abide 

In  cloistered  privacy."  Wordsworth, 

"  Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy. 
Who  brought  with  him  the  Holy  Grayle  (they  say), 
And  preacht  the  truth  :  but  since  it  greatly  did  decay.'*  Spensir, 


BOUT  a  mile  from 
Tintagel,  along 
the     hilly     road 
leading    to    Bos- 
castle,and  passing 
the   wonderful 
little   Bossiney 
cove  wiih  its  ele- 
phant-shaped 
rock,   there    is    a 
small  rapid  stream 
which     winds 
through   the    Rocky   Valley   and   faUls 
like  a  torrent  at  low  tide  into  the  sea. 
The  Rocky  Valley,  with  its  three  huge 
No.  56.    November,  19^* 


boulders,  its  narrow  walk  now  leading 
to  the  side  of  the  stream  and  now 
mounting  far  above  it,  and  ending  only 
where  the  iron  cliffs  beetle  above  the 
roughest  of  bays,  is  one  of  the  most 
sublime  spectacles  that  nature  has  to 
display  in  that  encl.anted  region.  The 
scenery  is  a  mixture  of  dark  and  frowning 
heights  standing  out  with  precipitous 
sides,  and  of  green  and  gentle  undula- 
tions, amidst  which  sparkles  ever  and 
anon  the  tinkling  sinuous  brooklet  But 
it  is  not  so  much  the  valley,  despite  its 
manifold  charms,  as  the  Uttle  stream, 
which  has  a  special  interest  for  the 
103  B  a 
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pilgrim.  By  devious  ways  its  course 
may  be  traced  back  through  a  rushy 
channel  which  lies  deep  and  almost 
hidden  between  two  sets  of  well-wooded 
hills  until  suddenly  the  traveller  hears 
the  sound  of  a  sharp  splashing  from  an 
uDseen  cataract.  The  walk  now  leads 
upward  to  a  small  gate ;  passing  through 
the  opening  we  descend  once  more  a 
steep  embankment  and  find  ourselves  at 
the  water-edge.  It  is  a  haunted,  seques- 
tered spot,  ^hut  in  by  the  hills,  overcast 
by  shadows,  the  one  sound  the  sound  of 
the  leaping  stream.  This  is  St.  Knighton's 
Kieve,  once  regarded  with  a  species  of 
holy  awe  in  Cornwall  and  believed,  like 
most  natural  wells  or  "  basins,"  to  be 
under  the  special  protection  and  influence 
of  a  saint.  The  superstition  is  an  old 
one,  and  slowly  dying  out,  though  the 
belief  in  holy  wells,  fairy  wells,  and 
wishing  wells  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
.  and  least  harmful  of  all  ancient  fancies. 
Every  spring  was  of  yore  regarded  more 
or  less  as  a  miracle ;  every  torrent  had  its 
tutelary  genius. 

The  Kieve  is  a  natural  bowl  into  which 
the  flashing  cascade  plunges  from  the 
rocks  above.  The  water  has  worn  its 
way  through  a  narrow  rocky  crevice  and 
drops  through  a  natural  bridge  thickly 
overgrown  with  fern  and  moss.  The 
dark  Kieve  receives  the  torrent,  and  the 
water  spreads  out  again  and  dimples  in 
the  shallow  bed,  gliding  smoothly  and 
almost  silently  through  the  luxurious 
plantation.  Now  and  then  we  catch  its 
gleam  among  the  lush  foliage,  and  a 
mile  or  more  beyond  may  be  seen  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea  into  which  it  pours 
its  tiny  tribute.  Below  the  edge  ol  the 
Kieve  is  a  flat  slab,  and  the  stream  is 
broken  as  it  shoots  down  ;  on  one  side  is 
a  bulging  black  rock  which  looks  darker 
by  contrast  with  the  shining  waters. 
The  trees  form  a  screen  through  which  the 
light  passes  more  dimly,  and  this  secluded 
half-hidden  spot  is  perceived  to  be  a  fitting 
scene  for  the  stories  it  has  inspired. 

One  story  is  told  that  years  ago  two 
maidens  made  this  place  a  refuge  and  a 
home.  Who  they  were  and  whence  they 
came  no  one  could  discover ;  their  very 
names  were  unknown.  Some  of  the 
romance  flies  when  the  story  adds  that 


"  their  principal  subsistence  was  snails," 
and  perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  this 
unpoetic  episode  that  bards  have  not 
sung  them  and  investigators  have  per- 
mitted the  mystery  concerning  them  to 
remain  unpenetrated.  The  Kieve  as  a 
place  of  retirement  would,  with  many 
disadvantages,  possess  the  one  strong 
and  desirable  advantage  of  being  difiicult 
to  discover  without  those  written  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  winding  path  which  are 
now  placed  in  the  visitor's  hands.  For, 
lying  a  mile  or  more  beyond  the  beaten 
track,  it  can  be  found  only  after  the  con- 
fusing journey  through  the  thick  brush 
and  weeds  of  the  valley,  over  rudely 
constructed  bridges,  up  steep  and  slippery 
embankments,  and  finally  through  the 
doorway  which  is  kept  closed  and  locked 
against  all  comers  save  those  who  have 
begun  the  search  from  the  right  and  legal 
road. 

If  we  were  to  adhere  strictly  to 
Malory's  narrative  we  should  say  that 
the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  began  at 
Camelot.  Local  tradition,  however,  is 
privileged  to  depart  from  written  records, 
and  it  happens  that  in  this  case  the 
scene  is  transferred  to  this  spot  near 
King  Arthur's  birthplace.  We  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  knights,  standing 
with  bowed  heads  in  the  Kieve,  under- 
took the  search  for  the  Holy  Vessel  of 
the  Last  Supper,  brought  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  this  land,  the  Cup  that 
had  been  hidden  and  lost,  and  was 
destined  to  be  discovered  only  by  the 
pure  and  perfect  knight.  The  King, 
standing  on  the  bridge  of  rock  above  the 
torrent,  watched  his  reverent  followers 
in  the  stream  below  laving  their  brows 
in  its  waters,  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  fall,  and,  full  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  scene,  making  their  solemn  vows,  and 
with  a  firm  desire  after  righteousness, 
setting  forth  upon  the  quest.  Lancelot 
and  Bors,  Perceval  and  Galahad,  when 
in  the  wild  woods  far  distant  or  among 
the  ruined  cbapelries,  when  tormented 
by  doubts  and  wrestling  with  foes, 
might  be  expected  to  recall  that  cool 
and  shady  gathering  place,  to  see 
in  a  vision  the  flashing  cascade,  to 
dream  of  the  crystalline  brightness  of 
the  plunging  water,  and  with  renewed 
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[liope    and    courage    to    continue    their 
hard  task. 

The  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  too  pro- 
found and  complex  a  study  to  he  treated 
in   thefe  pages  save  in  the  most  super- 
ficial   and     limitfd    manner.      Volumes 
have  been  and  still  can  be  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  yet  not  exhaust  all  that 
is  to  be  told  of  this  world -legend  with 
its  in&nite  variations  and  its  numberless 
phases     and 
meanings. 
Like  a  river  of 
many   obscure 
sources,     most 
of    which   arc  \ 

now    partly  - 

knowDp  thanks 
to    the    perse-  *^*3^ 

vcrance  of  the 
most  devoted 
and  painstak- 
ing of  explor- 
10  g  scholars, 
it  gathers  in 
volume  upon 
the  way,  and 
to  trace  it 
backward  or 
onward  in- 
volves     an 

I  equally  long 
and  tortuous 
journey.  The 
primary  form  I 
of  the  legend, 
tlie  actual  be- 
ginning of  the 
Grail  romance 
cycle,  remains 

I  ft  mystery  and  ,    V,:^ 

seemingly  un-  ^nT 

discoverable. 
The     oldest 

poems  on  the  subject,  those  of  Christ  ten 
de  Troyes  and  Robert  de  Borron,  were 
founded  upon  a  model,  or  models,  abso- 
lutely untraced.  ^^hat  it  was  a  primitive 
Celtic  tradition  admits  of  no  doubt,  but 
when  Walter  Map  incorporated  the  legend 
into  the  Arthurian  story  in  the  thirteenth 
century  there  were  Latin,  German,  and 
French  originals  for  him  to  work  upon. 
In  one  chief  version  of  the  narrative  Per- 
iieval  is  the  supreme  6guie;  tn  the  other 
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Galahad,  Perceval, and  Borsall  achievea 
measure  of  success,  the  first  named  being 
the  absolute  victor  and  the  others  being 
admitted  to  partial  triumph.     The  Chris- 
tian   element   in   the    cycle    is    distinct 
almost    throughout,  and  the  many   ver- 
sions  have   one   point   in  common^ — the 
sanctity  of  the  Grail,  its  connection  with 
the  Saviour,  or  with  John  the  Baptist, 
and  its  continued  miraculous  power  pro- 
ceeding    from  9 
this    connec- 
tion*   But  the 
Celtic      origi- 
nals would  b©j 

^/  /  ,^Mk  '^^  ^^om  traces 

of   Christian 

symbolism.    In 

Malory      we 

"I'        II  ^'"W^~l  find   the   Holy 

Vessel    in    the 

possession     of 

King    Pelleas, 

nigh  cousin  to 

Joseph.    When 

the  King  and 

Sir    Launcelot 

went    to   take 

their  repast  a 

dove     entered 

the  window  of 

the  castle,  and 

she  bore  in  her 

bill     a     little 

censer  of  gold 

-     from    which 

proceeded   a 

savour     as     if 

all  the  spicerv 

of    the    world 

had  been  there. 

Tlie  table  was 

forthwith 

filled      with 

good  meats  and  drinks  by  means  of  the 

Grail,  **  the  richest  thing  that  any  ma 

hath   living/'  as  King   Pelleas  declared. 

Whether  the  Grail  was  a  chalice  which 

received  the  blood  of  the  crucified  Lord ; 

whether,  as  others  have  affirmed,  it  was 

the  dish  on  which  the  head  of  John  the 

Baptist  had   lain  ;  or  whether  it  was  a 

miraculous  stone    which    fell    from    tlie 

crown  of  the  revolting  angels  made  forg 

Lucifer,  the  belief  in  its  reality  in  early 
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times  must  have  been  sincere  and  inera- 
dicable. It  was  said  to  have  sustained 
Joseph  during  an  imprisonment  of  forty- 
two  years ;  the  Fisherman  King,  Pelleas, 
needed  no  food  while  it  was  in  his  keep- 
ing. This  is  set  forth  in  Wolfram's 
"Parzival"— 

*'  Whate'er  one's  wishes  did  command. 
That  found  he  ready  to  his  hand." 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  to  whom  both 
Germans  and  English  owe  so  much, 
foimd  a  collection  of  badly  joined  fables 
which  he  turned  into  an  epic,  making 
Parzival  (Perceval)  the  hero  and  the 
Grail  quest  the  central  incident.  Wol- 
fram knew  nothing  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea;  but  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  has  pointed 
out  that  the  Joseph  form  of  the  Grail 
story  and  the  Perceval  form  may  really 
form  one  organic  whole,  or  the  one  part 
may  be  an  explanatory  after-thought. 
Whether  the  Christian  element  was 
influenced  by  Celtic  tradition,  or  whe- 
ther the  Christian  legend  was  superim- 
posed upon  the  Celtic  basis,  is  the  subtle 
point  which  few  care  to  say  is  decided. 
The  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  that 
the  Grail  legend  may  even  be  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  that  in  singing  of  their  Holy 
City  whose  walls  should  be  called 
"  salvation,"  whose  gates  **  praise,"  and 
whose  "stones  should  be  laid  in  fair 
colours,"  they  supplied  the  germ  from 
which  in  mediaeval  ages  the  Grail-myth 
sprang.  The  Grail  was  an  article  of 
strong  belief  with  the  Templars  who 
worshipped  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  was  reported  to  have  been  found 
in  the  fourth  century,  to  have  kept  an 
Emperor  from  dying  at  Constantinople, 
and  to  have  provided  nourishment  for 
all  who  were  engaged  upon  religious 
crusades.  The  idea  of  the  Holy  City 
seems  again  to  recall  the  aspiration  of 
the  Templars,  and  the  Sarras  of  romance 
may  have  been  none  other  than  Jeru- 
salem. Mr.  Nutt  has  been  able  to 
adduce  Celtic  parallels  for  all  the  lead- 
ing incidents  in  the  romance  of  the  Grail, 
while  the  many  inconsistencies  in  the 
versions  are  explained  by  the  fusion  of 
two  originally  distinct  groups  of  stories. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Nutt  aptly  says,  the  Chris- 
tian transformation  of   the   old   Celtic 


myths  and  folk-tales  which  "  gave  them 
their  wide  vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  endowed  the  theme  with  such 
fascination  for  the  preachers  and  philo- 
sophers who  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  their 
teaching,  and  which  has  endeared  it  to 
all  lovers  of  mystic  symbolism." 

Four  of  Malory's  "  Books  "  treat  of  the 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  of  the 
adventures  of  the  knights  who  under- 
took it.  These  "Books"  supply  the 
spiritual  and  religious  leaven  of  the 
romance.  Only  by  stainless  and  honour- 
able lives,  not  by  prowess  and  courage, 
so  the  knights  were  taught,  could  the 
final  goal  be  reached.  Success  in  the 
tournament  and  in  war  was  achieved  by 
inferior  means.  Hardihood  and  skill 
were  of  no  avail  where  the  Grail  was 
the  prize.  "  I  let  you  to  wit,"  said  King 
Pelleas,  "  here  shall  no  knight  win  wor- 
ship but  if  he  be  of  worship  himself  and 
good  living,  and  that  loveth  God;  and 
else  he  getteth  no  worship  here,  be  he 
ever  so  hardy."  Sinful  Launcelot  was 
fated  to  test  this  truth.  Struggle  man- 
fully as  he  would,  victory  was  not  for 
him,  though,  as  the  old  hermit  told  Sir 
Bors,  "had  not  his  sin  been,  he  had 
passed  all  the  knights  that  ever  were  in 
his  days " ;  but  "  sin  is  so  foul  in  him 
that  he  may  not  achieve  such  holy 
deeds."  The  devoted  knights  might 
speak  of  Launcelot's  nobleness  and 
courtesy,  his  beauty  and  gentleness,  but 
the  quest  was  not  for  him.  His  expiation 
was  severe.  Of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
knights — "  the  fairest  fellowship  and  the 
truest  of  knighthood  that  ever  were  seen 
together  in  any  realm  of  the  world — 
whom  King  Arthur  reluctantly  allowed 
to  seek  for  the  Grail,  only  one,  the  virgin 
Galahad,  could  enter  the  Castle  of 
Maidens  and  deliver  the  prisoners, 
could  hear  the  voices  of  angels  fore- 
telling his  triumph,  could  find  the  Grail, 
and  could  be  crowned  in  the  holy  city 
of  Sarras,  the  'spiritual  place.*"  It  was 
in  this  city  that  Joseph  had  been  suc- 
coured ;  it  was  here  that  Perceval's  sister 
was  entombed ;  it  was  here  by  general 
assent  that  the  pure  Galahad  was  pro- 
claimed King ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Grail  remained.  "And  when  he  was 
come  for  to  behold  the  land,  he  let  make 
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about  the  table  of  silver  a  chest  of  gold 
aod  of  precious  stones,  that  covered  the 
holy  %'essel ;  and  every  day  in  the  morn- 
ing Ihe  three  fellows  (Perceval  and  Bors 
wilh  Galahad)  would  come  before  it, 
and  say  their  devotions,"  At  the  yearns 
end  Galahad  saw  a  man  kneeling  before 
the  Grail ;  he  was  in  the  likeness  of  the 
bishop :  it  was  Joseph.  The  saint  told 
the  virgin  knight  that  his  victory  had 
been  complete  and  his  life  perfect.  **  Aod 
therewith,"  runs  the  beautiful  chronicle, 
"  he  kneeled  down  before  the  table  aod 
made  his  prayers  ;  and  then  suddenly  his 
soul  departed  unto  Jesus  Christy  and  a 
great  multitude  of  angels  bare  his  soul 
up  to  heaven  that  his  two  fellows  might 
behold  it ;  also,  his  two  fellows  saw 
come  from  heaven  a  hand,  but  they  saw 


not  the  body,  and  then  it  came  right  to 
the  vessel  and  took  it,  and  the  spear, 
and  so  bare  it  up  to  heaven.  Since  then 
was  there  never  a  man  so  hardy  for  to 
say  that  he  had  seen  the  Sancgreal/* 

With  what  feelings  is  one  likely  to 
read  these  impressive  words,  and,  stand- 
ing near  the  broken  and  gleaming 
torrent  of  St.  Knighton's  Kieve,  try  to 
imagine  that  the  marvellous  quest  which 
ended  in  Sarras  began  at  this  spot? 
Where  Sarras  is,  or  was,  is  more  than 
can  be  told,'*'  Perhaps  it  exists  only  in 
enchantment. 


'  Not  as  bearing  upon  the  legend,  but  merely 
as  interesting  facts,  it  may  he  stated  that  Leigh 
Hunt  mentions  a  Sarras  in  Tartary  ,  and  there 
is  a  seaport  town  of  that  name  also  not  far  from 
Dongota. 
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A  MAN'S  FOES  ARE  THOSE  OF 
HIS  OWN  HOUSEHOLD. 


By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 


THE  room  was  Ihe  dining-room  of  a 
provincial  villa.  It  was  one  of  the 
houses  where  the  drawing-room, 
swathed  in  brown  hoi  land,  is  reserved 
for  the  amiual  "party."  Mrs.  Gribble 
sat  in  an  uncomfortable  armchair,  sew- 
ing, and  Miss  Gribble,  in  another  un- 
comfortable armchair,  opposite  to  her, 
read  an  improving  book. 

Between  them,  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug, was  Edward  Gribble,  a  young  man 
of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty.  His  income 
of  ;f 250  per  annum  was  derived  from  a 
position  in  the  local  bank,  of  which  his 
father,  now  deceased,  had  been  the 
manager. 

The  time  was  evening.  High  tea,  that 
essentially  provincial  repast,  consisting 
in  the  Gribble  menage  of  cold  meat  and 
gooseberry  jam,  was  just  over,  and  a 
heavy  silence  reigned,  in  which  the 
young  man  sought  restlessly  an  excuse 
for  going  out. 

Presently  he  lounged  to  the  window, 
and  remarked  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
night.  The  proposition  was  not  con- 
tested, and,  adding  that  he  "  felt  like  a 
walk,"  he  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  dis- 
appeared from  view.  His  mother  and 
sister  exchanged  meaning  glances  as  the 
door  closed. 

"  Can  Mrs.  Pickering  have  been  right, 
Emily  ? "  murmured  the  old  lady. 

"  Dear  Edward's  behaviour  is  certainly 
suspicious,"  said  the  spinster.  "This  is 
Friday,  and  he  has  not  been  at  home 
one  evening  this  week.  Oh  1 "  she 
shuddered,  "  let  us  hope,  let  us  pray,  we 
are  mistaken  1 " 

Both  women  sighed,  and  resumed  their 
occupations,  and  in  the  dreary  hush  of 
the  Philistine  parlour  the  clock's  was 
again  the  only  voice. 

Meanwhile     Edward     was     walking* 
briskly  along  the  road  which  led  to  the 
theatre.    The  curtain  was   already  up 
when  he  entered,  and  dropping  into  a 


vacant  seat  in  the  sparsely- tenanted 
circle,  he  immediately  concentrated  his 
attention  upon  the  stage.  The  object  of 
his  interest  was  evidently  not  to  be  found 
among  the  audience. 

The  piece  was  an  old  drama;  the 
company  was  a  stock  one,  and  it  showed 
no  flash  of  talent  until  the  next  entrance 
of  the  heroine,  who  came  on,  in  the 
approved  fashion  of  stage  heroines,  for- 
saken in  a  snow-storm.  The  lines  she 
had  to  speak  were  conventional  and 
poor ;  she  was  wrapped  in  a  tattered 
cloak,  and,  in  the  tiny  house,  the  pallor 
of  her  cheeks  was  obviously  chalk.  But 
something  in  the  delivery  of  her  words, 
here  and  there  a  touch  of  pathos  in  a 
gesture,  bespoke  the  actress,  and  secured 
her  at  her  exit  a  round  of  applause  in 
which  Edward  Gribble  participated  with 
enthusiasm. 

She  was  very  young,  very  pretty,  and 
quite  honest.  He  had  been  introduced 
to  her,  and  they  were  in  love.  It  was  to 
applaud  her  from  the  circle,  and  walk 
with  her  from  the  stage-door  to  the  door 
of  her  lodging  that  caused  his  frequent 
and  objectionable  absences  from  home. 
Still  worse  than  that — they  were  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  the  intelligence  had 
yet  to  be  broken  to  his  people. 

They  discussed  the  necessity  that  night 
in  their  walk  through  the  sleeping  streets. 

"  An  actress,"  said  the  girl  mournfully, 
"a  fifth-rate  actress,  and  your  mother 
and  sister  so  strict !  They  will  have  a 
fit." 

Edward  smothered  a  groan.  He  did 
not  relish  his  task  himself. 

"  When  they  know  you,"  he  said,  talk- 
ing the  nonsense  that  every  lover  believes, 
"  they  will  be  almost  as  fond  of  you  as  I 
am.  They  love  me  so  dearly,  too,  that 
at  the  beginning  they  will  be  tender  to 
you  for  my  sake." 

"  Or  hate  me !  "  said  Nellie  Bevan. 
"The  fonder  they  are  of  you,  the  less 
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they  may  like  me. 
Affection  for  a  son,  my 
dear  Edward,  is  far 
from  implying  adora- 
tion of  a  daughter-in- 
law/' 

"Bosh!*'  said 
Edward. 

**No;*  said  Nellie"; 
'*  it's  a  fact.  The  wife 
they  would  like  you  to 
choose ** 

**  If  it  comes  to  that, 
would  they  like  me  to 
marry  at  all  ?  " 

**  Possibly  not,  from 
what  yoo  have  told 
me  of  them,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  "  but,  granting 
that  you  did  marry. 
I  can  imagine  perfectly 
well  the  kind  of  girl 
they  would  be  willing 
to  welcome.  She 
would  be,  first  and 
foremost,  a  girl  they 
have  known  all  their 
lives — a  girl  who  was 
bom  in  Blankharopton,  whose  ideas 
were  centred  in  Jilankhampton»  whose 
ambition  was  bounded  by  LUankhampton 
tea-parties,  and  mending  your  (Blank- 
hampton-made)  socks.  An  artist— or  a 
woman  who,  at  all  events,  has  artistic 
tendencies — will  simply  horrify  them.** 

*'  I  am  afraid/'  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  have  exaggerated  my  people's  weak- 
nesses  ;  I  have  made  you  afraid  of  them. 
It  was  tactless  of  me/' 

'*  Not  afraid,"  she  answered,  "  not 
afraid  of  your  people ;  but,  1  confess  it, 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  afraid  of  your 
chances  of  happiness  with  me.  They 
may  colour  your  own  ideas,  Edwaid — 
you,  yourself,  may  wish  later  that  you 
had  chosen  a  woman  in  your  own  class 
of  life/* 

He  reproached  her,  and  defended  him- 
self strenuously.  He  said  she  was  a  lady 
by  education,  and  her  profession  was 
immaterial,  especially  since  she  would 
give  it  up. 

"The  real  question,  my  darling,  is 
whether  you  will  not  miss  it,"  he  declared, 
'•  whether  you  will  not  be  dull.    As  for 
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High  tea  ttfis  just  aver. 

having  been  an  actress,  that  is  nothing  at 
all.  You  are  just  the  same  as  if  you  had 
never  gone  upon  the  stage/* 

**  Perhaps/'  she  said,  ")es;  perhaps 
almost  the  same  ;  and  I  will  leave  it  and 
never,  never,  as  long  as  we  live,  ask  you 
to  let  me  go  back.  But — will  your 
people  think  me  tlie  same  ?  Tliat  is  llie 
point  I  am  doubtful  of  I  Won*t  they 
look  for  faults  and  mistakes  in  me  ? — 
won't  they  critise  me  more  harshly  for 
having  been  an  actress  before  I  was  your 
wife." 

They  had  reached  the  house  where  she 
lodged,  and  he  stood  arguing  with  her, 
and  reassuring  her,  at  the  gate, 

**  Nothing  can  come  between  you  and 
me,  Nellie/'  he  averred,  "nothing  upon 
earth.  I  will  avow  my  engagement  at 
once,  and  you  shall  be  introduced  to  my 
mother  this  week.  My  love,  my  dear> 
dear  love,  don't  worr>^  yourself  needlessly  ; 
our  life  together  shall  be  as  happy  as  the 
day/' 

She  put  her  hand  tejiderly  in  his,  and 
in  the  darkness  he  drew  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her.     Her  misgivings  faded  iji  his 
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arms.  She  went  indoors  contentedly, 
and  he  decided  to  speak  to  his  people  the 
following  day.  On  the  effervescence  of 
the  impulse  he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  take  it  fairly  well. 

He  fulfilled  his  resolution  before  going 
to  the  Bank  next  morning.  He  broke 
the  intelligence  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  There  is  something,  my  dear  mother, 
my  dear  Emily,  that  I  am  anxious  to 
tell  you,"  he  began  nervously.  '*  Perhaps 
you  are  not  altogether  unprepared  for  it " 
— ^he  tried  to  hope  they  were  not — "  you 
may  possibly  have  expected  that  one  day, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  I  should 
meet  a  lady  who — who — that  I  should  be 
desirous  of  making  some  lady  my  wife  ? 
1  am  engaged  to  be  married,  mother." 

Mrs.  Gribble  turned  white,  and  Emily, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  taking  more  toast, 
paused  with  her  hand  extended  towards 
the  dish. 

**  To  be  married !  "  echoed  the  elder 
lady,  breathlessly;  "to  be  married, 
Edward — to  whom  ?  '* 

Mr.  Gribble  gulped,  and  affected  a 
composure  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

"  The  lady  I  love,''  he  said,  "  is  not  a 
Blankhampton  girl,  although  she  is 
sta3ring  in  the  town.  She  is — er — but  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  no  less  kind  to  her 
on  that  account." 

"  I  shall  always  perform  my  duty  to 
your  wife,  Edward,  and  so  will  Emily." 

The  spinster  had  removed  the  piece  of 
toast  to  her  plate,  but  was  making  no 
pretence  of  eating  it.  "  I  trust  so,"  she 
said.  "  I  certainly  trust  that  1  shall  not 
fall  short.  May  I  ask  who  the  lady  is 
that  we  are  so  suddenly  called  upon  to 
welcome  ?  " 

Both  women  already  spoke  in  a  tone 
of  grievance,  and  the  yoimg  man  shufHed 
in  his  chair. 

••  She  is  a  Miss  Bevan,"  he  said, "  she  is 
playing  at  the  theatre  ;  but,  let  me  tell 
you  at  once,  she  is  a  gentlewoman  like 
yourselves." 

He  got  up  and  leant  against  the  man- 
telpiece, and  waited  for  the  storm.  The 
shiver  which  met  his  words  vibrated  in 
his  back  as  he  crossed  the  room.  It  was 
no  less  unpleasant,  the  ordeal,  because 
he  was  independent  of  pecuniary  assist- 
anoe.      His  income   would  support  his 


wife  and  himself,  whatever  happened, 
but  he  felt  as  frightened  as  if  he  could 
be  told  to  leave  the  house  and  starve. 

Nothing  dramatic  happened;  there 
was  nothing  more  sensational  than  some 
broken  lamentations  and  a  few  gasps. 
Only  when  it  was  evident  that  his  reso- 
lution was  firmly  taken,  and  he  had 
departed  for  business,  leaving  the  women 
alone,  were  their  real  feelings  displayed. 
TJiey  cried,  and  they  sobbed,  and  they 
relieved  their  distress  by  calling  the 
young  man's  prospective  wife  every 
opprobrious  name  that  occurred  to  them. 
A  flirtation  with  an  actress,  such  as  they 
had  suspected,  was  bad  enough ;  but  to 
marry  her — to  marry  her !  Could  social 
ruin  be  greater  ? — could  anything  more 
appalling,  more  unheard  of,  have  occurred 
than  for  Mrs.  Gribble,  of  Blankhampton, 
to  be  asked  to  receive  a  daughter-in-law 
who  was  an  actress  ! 

"Never,"  she  said,  "never,  Emily, 
shall  I  be  able  to  sit  peacefully  in  my 
pew  from  this  day.  What  will  Mrs. 
Pickering — what  will  the  whole  town — 
say  when  it  is  known  ?  And  Edward — 
poor  boy  ! — what  a  life,  what  a  wretched, 
terrible  life  he  is  laying  up  for  himself ! 
That  painted,  designing — hussy ! " 

Now,  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is 
that,  in  their  own  way,  they  were  very 
fond  of  Edward,  and  if  they  had  been 
told  that  their  attitude  was  not  in  every 
respect  maternal  and  sisterly,  the  pair 
would  have  exclaimed  in  a  duet  that  such 
an  aspersion  upon  them  was  the  last 
straw  their  pain  could  be  called  upon  to 
bear. 

Something  of  the  kind,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Gribble  did  say  when,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, Edward  hinted  that  her  reception 
of  Miss  Bevan  when  he  brought  her  to 
the  house  was  not  exactly  cordial. 

He  had  brought  her  there,  and  she  was 
made  welcome  by  two  pecks  upon  the 
cheek  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Both  women 
spoke  to  her,  and  tendered  lukewarm 
congratulations.  But  they  appeared  to 
be  on  the  defensive  all  the  while,  and  the 
girl  was  conscious  of  it !  Their  manner 
seemed  to  say :  "  You  have  done  us  an 
enormous  wrong !  We  are  resigning  our- 
selves to  it,  but  an  all-seeing  Providence 
alone   knows   what  further   misfortunes 
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we   are   to    be  called  upon  to  suffer   at 
your  hands,     Heigho  !  " 

Nellie  Bevan  did  not  go  home  after  a 
visit  to  her  fiancees  family  in  a  delighted 
frame  of  mind.  In  point  of  fact  she 
locked  the  door»  and  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  uncontrolled  misery  for  quite 
an  hour. 

It  was  arranged  that  she  should  resign 
her  theatrical  engagement  before  the 
public  announcement  of  her  matrimonial 
one ;  and  she  made  her  farewell  appear- 
ance behind  the  footlights  a  fortnight 
later.  No  open  resistance  to  the  marriage 
was  offered  by  the  Gribbles,  and  in  the 
same  attitude  of  meritorious  resignation 
they  attended  the  wedding,  and  pecked 
the  bride  again  on  the  cheek  in  the  vestry. 
The  happy  pair  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
for  the  honeymoon,  and,  tf  Edward  was 
rather  a  commonplace  fellow^  and  Ne^llie 
only  an  ordinary  nice  girl,  neither  bored 
the  other,  nor  was  dis- 
satisBed. 

At  the  end  of  three  I 

weeks  they  went  back 
to  Blankhampton,  and 
started  housekeeping 
io  the  tiniest  of  vilLs 
near  the  Gribble  men- 
age. Here  some  lit  lie 
dissimilarities  in  their 
characters,  accentuated 
by  their  antithetical 
U  ve  s  ,occa  si  ona  1 1  y  man  i- 
fested  themselves,  but 
again  the  good  temper 
of  both  overcame 
the  dilTiculties,  and 
they  were  contented 
with  their  new  lot. 

it  was,  as  is  prover- 
bially the  case,  the 
mother-  in  -  law  who 
first  spoilt  the  little 
provincial  Eden,  She 
could  never  for  a 
moment  forget  what 
her  son's  wife^had  been* 
and  the  things  she 
would  have  accepted 
as  natural  in  another 
girl,  she  persistently 
regarded  in  Nellie  as 
the  trail  of  the  scrprnt. 


The  girl's  eyes,  which  were  brown,  with 
dark  lashes,  she  soon  decided  were  always 
"made  up,"  and  from  believing  it  to  say- 
ing so  to  Edward  was  the  merest  step. 

Edward  was  un feigned ly  shocked,  and 
he  told  his  wife  point  blank  what  had 
been  said.  Nellie  denied  it  indignantly, 
and  Edward  was  convinced  she  spoke  the 
truth;  but,  after  reporling  her  denial  to 
his  mother,  the  girl  saw  that  a  little  of 
the  doubt  had  been  le- created  in  his 
mind.  She  did  not  get  on  so  well  with 
Mrs.  Gribble  after  that,  and  took  less 
pains  to  pretend  to. 

Then  Mrs.  Gribble  declared  that  her 
manner  with  men  was  bad — too  free  and 
unrestrained.  She  said  that  "  people 
talked  about  it — but,  of  course,  she  was 
an  actress,  my  dear  Edward,  and  one  must 
make  allowances."  His  mother  was  so 
obviously  sorry  for  him  on  various  counts, 
that  Edward  began  rather  to  pity  himself. 
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"  You  know,"  he  said  ooce, "  you  were 
wrong  about  Nellie  *  making  up '  her  eyes. 
I've  watched  her  much  too  closely  since 
you  mentioned  it  for  it  to  be  possible." 

Mrs.  Gribble  smiled,  a  smile  that  sug- 
gested she  could  say  much  if  she  would, 
and  exchanged  looks  with  Emily. 

"You  don't  mean  to  imply  she  does 
paint  them  ?  "  he  persisted. 

"  I  imply  nothing,"  she  answered. 

*«  But ?  " 

"  But  her  eyes  are  nothing  like  what 
they  used  to  be,  if  you  will  have  it !  " 
she  said.  "  She  doesn't  darken  the  lashes 
since  it  was  spoken  of,  and  anybody  can 
see  the  difference." 

Now  the  lashes  never  had  been  tinted, 
and  her  eyes  were  in  every  particular 
exactly  the  same,  but  Edward  went  home 
and  was  perfectly  sure  he  saw  a  change 
that  meant  his  wife  had  lied  to  him. 

Mrs.  Gribble,  on  the  other  hand, 
implicitly  believed  what  she  had  said,  not 
because  there  were  grounds  for  believing  it, 
but  because  she  wanted  to.  An  "  actress  " 
awoke  every  suspicion  in  her  breast  that 
human  nature  is  capable  of  feeling. 

The  girl's  figure,  her  complexion,  her 
hair,  everything  was  scrutinised  and 
distrusted.  Before  he  had  been  married 
six  months,  Edward  had  been  told  that 
she  rouged,  dyed,  and  padded.  The 
arguments  he  brought  forward  to  dis- 
prove the  charges  were  laughed  to  scorn, 
or  admitted  in  a  manner  which  said  as 
eloquently  as  words :  "  Since  you  want 
me  to  credit  it,  I  will  pretend  I  do,  but — 
oft,  how  blind  you  are  1  "  Just  as  he  had 
been  persuaded  he  detected  a  difference 
that  did  not  exist  in  her  eyes,  so  he  was 
now  persuaded  he  remarked  a  difference 
between  her  colouring  when  he  left  her 
in  the  morning  and  the  face  she  lifted  to 
him  when  he  came  home  at  night.  He 
developed  by  degrees  into  a  spy  upon 
his  wife,  a  restless,  uncomfortable  spy. 
He  acquired  the  habit  of  entering  their 
room  suddenly  when  she  was  there,  with 
the  idea  of  surprising  her  before  the 
mirror  and  satisfying  himself  definitely 
whether  or  not  these  things  were  true.  He 
asked  her  abrupt  questions,  also  with  the 
idea  of  tripping  her  up  in  a  series  of  false- 
hoods and  getting  at  the  facts  that  way. 
One  day  when  he  ki&sed  her,  he  rubbed 


his  handkerchief  all  over  her  cheeks. 
It  came  away  spotless,  and  he  laughed 
feebly,  seeking  some  puerile  excuse  for 
the  action  he  had  conmiitted.  It  was 
only  to  be  explained  by  his  thinking  she 
rouged,  however,  and  his  wife  knew  it. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  the  beginning 
of  it — the  beginning  of  the  end.  A  child 
might  have  kept  them  together,  but  they 
did  not  have  a  child,  and  they  drifted 
apart  as  widely  as  ever  married  couple 
drifted  yet.  They  did  not  quarrel 
desperately,  but  each  was  ill  at  ease  in 
the  other's  company,  and  both  realised 
it.  The  woman  was  the  one  with  the 
courage  to  suggest  a  separation  at  length 
— Edward  was  always  glad  to  remember 
it  was  so,  and  to  declare  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  own  thoughts.  She 
said  she  felt  it  would  be  better  for  them 
both  if  she  returned  to  the  stage,  and  led 
her  own  life  away  from  home.  His 
remonstrances  were  not  very  ardent,  for 
by  that  time  he  had  been  made  almost 
as  miserable  as  she.  She  packed  her 
portmanteau  with  necessaries,  and  in  the 
little  sitting-room,  that  they  had  arranged 
so  joyously  when  they  furnished  the  villa, 
he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  wished 
her  luck  as  the  servant  came  back  with 
the  cab.  People  always  speak  of  him  as 
a  very  unfortunate  young  man  who 
married  an  actress  and  was  deserted  by 
her.  Although  it  may  detract  from  the 
moral,  neither  he  nor  Nellie  is  unhappy 
away  from  the  other ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  if  he  had  had  no  relatives  to 
"  take  an  interest  in  him,"  and  had  been 
let  alone,  he  would  never  have  repented 
his  choice.  It  may  detract  from  the 
moral  still  more  when  it  is  added  that 
his  people  have  not  the  faintest  percep- 
tion of  their  responsibility,  and  pro- 
nounce the  division  **  a  thing  that  might 
have  been  foreseen."  By  the  laws  of 
poetical  justice,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Gi^bble 
should  be  haunted  by  remorse;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  perfectly  com- 
plaisant, and  feel  convinced  that  their 
affection,  which,  from  the  time  his  wife 
left  him,  they  restored  to  him  in  full,  is 
the  outcome  of  two  magnanimous 
natures.  The  gods  still  withhold  the  gift 
that  would  show  us  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  and  perhaps  the  gods  are  wise. 


THE  RED  DAY  OF  AMBOISE,  it^6o. 

By  MRS*  CLEMENT  PARSONS* 

{Tk$  viewi  of  Amboise  in  this  article  are  from  photographs  taken  by  Commander 

C.  E.  Gladstone,  R.N,) 


BLOIS  is  a  hall  with  four  exits,  but 
Amboise  lies  like  a  sack,  with  the 
fortified,  tremendous  Castle  —  a 
stone  mountain  on  a  mountain  of  rock — 
at  the  blind  end.  The  rat  or  man  who 
felt  the  mouth  of  that  sack  tighten 
behind  him  would  do  well  to  turn,  if 
he  oouldy  and  bite  his  way  back,  for,  in 
boot,  supposing  by  a  miracle  he  escaped 
death  on  the  Castle's  landward  side,  lay 
nothing  but  the  wide  Loire,  sweeping 
westwaurd  to  Tours.  And  though  a 
watery  end  could  scarcely  in  itself  be 
called  violent,  it  had  to  be  remembered 
that,  above  a  hundred  feet  plunge  of 
rampart,  the  Castle's  four  towers,  full 
of  eyes  and  shot,  would  rake  the  river 
and  every  blackish  speck  that  broke  its 
clouded  amber.  Altogether,  a  town  of 
formidable  configuration. 

On  an  April  morning  of  1 560,  Amboise 
streets  were  crowded  from  earliest  day- 
light, and  a  stranger  would  have  judged 
from  the  mere  numbers  abroad  that 
some  unexampled  gaudy  was  forward. 
The  town  being  a  little  place,  where 
the  houses,  ankle-high  under  the  Castle, 
look  like  bushes  fringing  an  Alp,  thou- 
sands of  visitors  had  camped  all  night 
in  the  meadows  beneath  the  walls.  No 
sooner  were  the  Titry  and  Saint  Simon's 
Gates  open  than  in  they  poured,  stopping, 
as  they  came,  to  breakfast  at  one  or 
another  of  the  cooks'  booths  that  had 
been  erected  in  view  of  this,  and  now 
made^  halfway  down  the  street  of  the 
Minims,  a  savoury-smelling  lane  of  bake- 
meats,  dish-meats,  and  pastry  strewn  with 
red  sugar  and  castled  with  paper.  Not 
Pahn  Smday,  nor  the  Feast  of  God,  nor 
even  one  of  the  renowned  Amboise  Mys- 
teries had  ever  drawn  such  a  multitude. 
It  was  greater  than  when,  five  months 
earlier,  the  fifteen-year-old  King  and  his 
consort,  the  beauteous  Queen  of  Scots, 
entered  the  city  after  their  sacred  and 
superlative  bridals. 

To-day,  however,  only  silly  country- 
men and  the  very  swine  of  the   people 


could  take  the  show  that  was  promised 
in  the  light  of  a  junketing.  There  was 
something  dreadful  in  the  excitement  that 
throbbed  through  the  streets.  Not  a  few 
faces  looked  tigerish,  many  more  looked 
uneasy,  others,  but  these  were  little  out  of 
doors,  looked  stunned. 

In  and  outside  Amboise  for  three  weeks 
a  hunt  had  been  up,  and  that  the  most 
savage  that  can  exist  and  the  most  degrad- 
ing to  the  hunters,  a  man  hunt.  The 
quarry  were  those  of  the  Religion,  called, 
from  these  weeks  for  the  first  time. 
Huguenots. 

Just  soon  enough  to  save  their  skins, 
the  Queen's  regnant  uncles,  worse  hated 
than  the  plague,  got  wind  that  a  Con- 
juration was  afoot  which  included  some 
of  the  keenest  swords  in  France.  They 
were  to  be  deposed,  the  young  King 
rescued,  Madame  Catherine  converted — 
who  knows  ? — or  sent  packing  to  Florence 
— much  would  depend  on  the  face  she 
turned  to  the  event.  But  the  event  was 
cheated  of  fulfilment.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  as  has  been  said,  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  grand  master, 
grand  chamberlain,  and,  now,  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army  and  kingdom,  to- 
gether with  that  red  Phalaris,  his  Car- 
dinal brother,  finding  all  out,  so  scared 
the  royal  babies  and  their  Catholic 
subjects  with  ingenious  fables  of  what 
would  have  befallen  them  had  the  affair 
triumphed  that  they  turned  homicides 
from  panic  fear. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  in  the  gay 
spring  weather  that  the  Forest  of  Am- 
boise was  littered  with  the  bodies  of 
unburied  men.  They  had  been  slain  as 
they  ignorantly  repaired,  at  their  leader's 
summons,  towards  this  first  stronghold  in 
Touraine,  where,  for  their  undoing,  the 
Court,  moved  hastily  from  Blois,  then  lay. 
Others,  taken  in  twos  and  threes,  unarmed, 
on  the  high-roads,  were  murdered,  stripped, 
flung  into  the  ditch,  without  waste  of 
words,  though  such  acts  were  in  violation 
of  the  edict  that  promised  security  to  all 
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who  relumed  in  small  parties   to  their 
liomes.     But  they  paid  dearest  for  being 
heretic  and  anti-Guise  who  were  tied  to 
their  horses'  tails  and  brought  in  alive. 
The  walls  of  the  Castle  dungeons  being 
eight     feet     thick,    whatever     responses 
blue    lij>s   might    emit    to    the   question 
extraordinary    would    not     disturb    the 
joyous  sirens  of  the  sqtiadron,  dancing 
ballets    and     making     love    in    arrased 
chambers    far 
up  those  slop- 
ing ascents. 
Four  horsemen 
can    mount 
abreast    that 
wind   through 
the    towers. 
[t   was    true 
that    a    row 
of      corpses 
dangled    from 
the  balustrade 
of  the  guard- 
room   gallery, 
their   dead 
gaze  fixed  on 
their    brother- 
C  a  I  V  i  n  i  s  I  s 
who    k  e  p  t 
floating  down 
the  stream 
lashed     in 
dozens     to     a 
pole.    All  that 
was  not  pleas- 
ant, Dx>tt  SfOlf, 
for  the  crows 
had   horrid 
ways,      but 
what      would 


FAE   VP   THOSE   SLOPING    ASCKKTS. 


you 


?    In  times 


like  these»  sound  Christians  must  not  be 
squeamish, 

U  was  believed  by  every  honest 
Guisard  that  the  town  was  still  full  of 
set  ri!t  Christaudins,  sharers  in  unspeak- 
able debauches,  would»be  assassins  of 
Kiog  Francis,  foes  to  order,  spoilers  of 
trade.  No  wonder  the  burghers  threw 
themselves  ferociously  into  the  effort  to 
eradicate  such  monsters.  Noisy  scuffles 
were  constant  along  the  cobbled  ways — 
with  sudden  flinging  up  of  arms,  and 
choking,  and  falling  back  dead.     Only 


those  who  joined  in  tiie  attack,  or  at 
least  rubbed  their  hands  and  applauded, 
were  safe  from  suspicion.  The  worst  was 
that,  oftener  than  not,  a  man*s  enemies 
were  those  of  his  own  house.  Men  became 
devils  in  Amboise  in  March  and  April, 
1560. 

At  every  street  corner  where  an  image 
stood,  the  new  Paris  test  for  beret rf*s  was 
applied,     A  knot  of  people,  mostly  roughs 

and  rag  -  tag, 
the  queerest- 
looking  bul- 
w  a  r  k  s  of 
Church  and 
State,  lay  in 
wait  for  each 
passer  -  by,  to 
see  whether  he 
crossed  h  i  m- 
self  and  mur- 
mured  his 
Hail  Mary,  If 
he  did  not 
from  choice, 
he  must  at 
their  persua- 
sion, and  down 
on  his  knees 
he  was  hurled, 
while  they 
watched  for 
sour  looks.  If 
he  but  gulped, 
he  was  a  dead 
man. 

Indirectly, 
Our  Lady 
profited  by 
this  zeal  of 
piety.  In  ordi- 
nary time5,  the 
burden  of  Her 
to  a  coat 


rl- 


gate  toll  bore  the  sole 
expenses,  and  cut  them  down 
of  paint  once  in  two  years  and  a  meagre 
daily  taper*  wherf*as,  now,  a  forest  of 
votive  candles  flickered  and  guttered 
about  Her,  while,  as  for  incense  and 
posies,  Her  niche  was  everywhere  a 
cloudy  garden. 

Few  women  of  the  better  class  went 
beyond  the  house  this  whole  month,  the 
mob  being  wild,  and  what  might  f>ccur 
uncertain.  Behind  floriated  casement 
bars,  their   faces    looked   out,  framed  in 
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the  pointed  caps  Catberine  of  the  Medici 
had  introduced.  Dra\*-n  to  the  window 
by  cries  outside,  niany  a  tender  woman 
would  turn  whitening  away  when  some 
fell  blow  was  dealt  the  Huguenot  in  the 
street.  Yet  no  kind  hands  unbolted  the 
door  for  a  wounded  man  to  crawl  inside. 


far  from  flinching,  showed  a  saintly  joy 
in  the  carnage. 

We  read  with  relief  that  the  Lord  of 
Renaudie,  the  leader  of  the  **  Tumult," 
w^as  so  far  happy  in  the  occasion  of  his 
death  that  he  died  lighting  like  a  soldier, 
not  swinging  like  a  maleJactor.     Defend- 


HALF-WAT   DOWN   THI   STREET   OF  THE   MINIMS. 


The  order  was,  Slay  ;  at  any  rate,  Side 
with  the  slayers,  or  be  slain  ;  and  house- 
to-house  inquisitions  went  about  to 
enforce  it.  If  women's  nerves  proved 
unstable,  and  their  pity  easily  won,  they 
had  wherewith  to  combat  such  weakness, 
the  example  set  them  by  that  illustrious 
and  virtuous  lady,  the  Queen-Mother,  who. 
No.  56.    November.  1907. 


ing  himself  in  one  of  the  many  scattered 
frays  that  occurred  all  over  the  surround- 
ing country,  he  had  just  despatched  one 
Pardaillan,  when  he  was  killed  by  the 
ball  from  a  harquebus  fired  by  Pardaillan's 
servant.  Pardaillan  and  La  Renaudie 
were  relatives,  and  had  been  friendly  till 
religion    interposed.     Now,    the    chief's 
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not  seats,  and  seats  were  expensive. 
Nothing  less  than  gold  would  hire  one, 
even  at  an  upper  window,  and  only  a 
cock-horse  straddle,  live  a- row,  on  the 
peak  of  a  lead  roof  (where  one  would 
have  to  crane  one's  neck  to  peer  through 
a  thicket  of  turrets  and  gables)  was  to 
be  had  by  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
sight  without  getting  the  breath  squeezed 
out  of  their  bodies  in  the  street.  A  quick- 
set of  soldiers,  tall  fellows  of  the  Scots* 
Company,  hedged  that  which  was  the 
focus  for  all  eyes,  a  platform  raised  eight 
feet,  covered  in  black  cloth  and  deep  in 
sawdust,  with  something  like  a  felled 
stump,  dolefully  hollowed,  in  the  centre. 

On  three  sides  of  the  scaffold,  beyond 
the  ring  of  soldiers  and  the  populace, 
graded  benches  had  been  erected  for  per- 
sons of  consequence.  Not  far  off  these 
representatives  of  the  civil  arm  sat  a 
group  of  robed  and  square-capped  coun- 
sellors, and,  beyond,  came  a  whole  flight 
of  Grey  Friars  and  White  Friars. 

At  one  house  that  fronted  the  open 
place  the  folk  within  had,  in  the  inno- 
cence or  zeal  of  their  hearts  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  onlookers,  hung  out 
a  festal  tapestry  that  dated  from  Queen 
Anne,  and  was  powdered  with  her  device 
of  the  ermine,  matched  with  the  porcu- 
pine— sign  of  King  Louis.  Hut  that 
there  is  no  pleasing  everybody  is  a  certain 
truth,  since  there  were  those  in  windows 
opposite  so  fine-spun  as  to  murmur  at  it, 
doubting  whether  a  green  and  rose- 
coloured  hanging  was  suited  to  a  dies  irce. 

Before  the  dismal  business  of  the  day 
gathered  all  eyes,  the  most  observed 
figure  dominant  above  the  throng  was 
Guise.  Just  under  the  Castle  terrace  the 
Lance-Scarred,  harsh  and  exultant,  sat 
his  horse  at  the  head  of  a  picked  troop 
of  soldiers,  those  numerous,  unexpected 
soldiers   who,  three   weeks   earlier,    had 


come  secretly  into  Amboise,  not  by  way 
of  Orleans,  where  the  party  of  the 
Religion  was  numerous,  but  through 
Chartres  and  Vendome. 

Above  the  scaffold,  the  Castle  windows 
surveyed  all  things,  and,  on  the  terrace 
in  front,  three  ceremonial  chairs  awaited 
Francis,  Mary,  and  Catherine.  During 
the  first  hour  of  the  tragedy  these  chairs 
were  vacant,  though  courtiers  and  ladies 
kept  strolling  in  to  the  cushioned  settles 
placed  behind,  as  fashionable  people  do 
at  a  stage-play,  with  a  light  jingle  of 
fringes  and  the  swish  of  silken  skirts. 

At  a  certain  moment,  a  lane  seemed  to 
open  itself  between  the  troops.  A  shiver 
ran  through  the  crowd.  Hitherto,  things 
had  been  actual,  but  now,  unreality  and 
a  dream  had  begun.  People  felt  who 
were  coming  before  they  saw  them. 

It  was  the  Huguenot  prisoners,  some 
with  foreheads  bent  and  joined  hands, 
praying  as  they  came — that  it  was  Father, 
forgive  them,  maybe  doubted—  others  with 
heads  flung  up  and  faces  so  lit  and  obli- 
vious as  to  flood  untutored  consciences 
with  qualms.  Some  walked  lame,  their 
feet  wrapped  about  with  reddened  cloths. 
They  had  made  acquaintance  with  the 
executioner,  suffered  the  agony  and  bloody 
sweat,  and  their  visible  signs  of  pain 
struck  a  thrill,  like  a  voiceless  groan,  out 
of  the  crowd. 

Not  a  Huguenot,  however  broken  in 
body,  but  refused  the  monkish  administra- 
tions pressed  upon  him.  As  a  captain  in 
the  field,  he  had  taught  his  men  to  ignore 
quarter,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  axe  was 
but  one  fight  more.  With  firmness  those 
who  were  to  meet  it  first  mounted  the 
ladder,  while  the  voices  of  their  com- 
panions rose  in  Bezels  version  of  a  great 
psalm — God  be  merciful  unto  ws,  and  bless 
uSy  end  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us* 

There  was  not  a  man  who  could  hear 


[•  NOTE.— Though  French  writers  slate  that  the  vencs  the  liuguenots  sang  at  the  scaffold  were  by  Marot,  I  cannot 
discover  them  in  any  edition  of  that  poet.  They  represent  Psalms  Ixvii.  i,  and  Ixvi.  lo,  ii,  and  Marot  /<  regreti^  it  would 
a^ipear,  translated  neither.  They  are  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  p!»alter  made  up  from  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  de  Bcee 
jointly,  where  each  Psalm  is  marked  CM.  or  T.D.H.^  and  here  they  bear  the  latter  initials. 

The  hit  MaroC  first  made  with  metrical  psalms  must  have  astonished  both  himself  and  his  imitators.  At  the  Courts  of 
Francis  I.  and  his  son  everybody  had  a  favourite  Marot  psalm,  and  sang  it  to  the  secular  tune  he  or  she  most  approved.  "  As 
thf  hart pamtetk  *'  was  Henry's  canticle,  "  Uqtul  chantoit  4  la  chasse,''  and  for  his  fair  huntress  he  chose  '*  Out  of  tht  deaths." 
His  chaftte  aueen  had  to  choose  her  own  psalm.  She  took,  possibly  with  double  meaning,  the  sixth.  The  kinjg  of  Navarre,  for 
his  part,  took  the  forty-third,  "  Rntrnge  ntoy,  prens  ma  qutrelU."  Before  long,  the  sleeping  Sorbonne  rouaed  iisclf.  Psalms  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  were  peccant.  So  the  lords  and  ladies  gave  up  humming  them,  and  Maistrc  Clement,  spotted  with  the 
(Genevan  heresv  as  he  was  known  to  be,  fled  from  France. 

Banished  from  Court,  the  P&alms  became  the  pasture  of  more  strenuous  souls  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  little  Band. 
They  «cre  the  battlc-ory  of  the  Huguenots  at  Courtras  ;  they  solaced  the  wounded  Coligny  at  Moncontour  ;  they  were  the 
**  Marseillaise  "  of  the  Camisards ;  they  maintained  the  courage  of  the  "  For^ts  de  la  Foi,'  in  the  living  death  of  the  galleys. 
AH  inurwoveo  with  Hngtienot  history  arc  the  Psalms  of  Marot.— F.M.P.] 
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them — and  all  could  hear — ^but  had  been     and  resolved  to  investigate  a  faith  which 
familiar  with  tlie  melody  and  the  vernacu-      could    impart   this    incredible    fortitude 


THE   CASTLI  S   LANDWARD   SIDE. 


lar  words  from  his  youth.  It  was  no  won- 
der if  some  who  hud  never  before  f^uessed 
at  the  communicable  heal  of  Protes- 
tantism, for  the  lirst  time  felt  its  glow, 


even  at  the  grave  and  ^ate  of  death. 
Were  these,  goinj;  out  of  life  into  judg- 
ment, as  blessed  Stephen  or  Monsirur 
Saint  Denys,  patron  of  Amboise  ?     The 
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words  of  Anne  du  Bourg  from  his  Paris 
pyre  were  strangely  memorable.  "  Do  you 
think  it  a  small  matter,"  he  had  cried, 
"  to  condemn  those  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames  can  call  upon  the  name  of 
Christ  ?  "  The  first  head  rolled  from  the 
block  before  the  verse  was  finished,  but 
the  voices  went  on  unfaltering,  and  so 
continued,  supporting  each  martyr  in 
turn,  till  they  became  few  and  fewer, 
till  at   last  only  Castelnau  remained  to 


to  the  salute,  and  then,  turning  towards 
his  neighbour,  remarked  aloud  that 
courtesy  was  the  right  of  the  dying. 
With  a  boar's  courage  he  had  come,  and 
with  princely  coolness  he  held  his 
rank  through  the  day's  ordeal.  "  Dieu 
gard*  de  mal  le  Petit  Homme!  '* 

The  wan,  degenerate  young  King,  who 
had  persistently  refused  to  be  at  the  killing 
till  all  the  lesser  companions  had  been 
despatched,  looked,  when  at  last  he  came, 


THE    CHAPEL   THAT   ENSHRINES   THE   ASHES   OF   LIONAEDO. 


sing  GtKl  he  merciful  unto  me,  and  bless  mc, 
and  cause  His  face  to  shine  ufhm  me. 

The  headsmen  had  been  some  time  at 
their  work  when  Conde,  the  Huguenots' 
**  Silent  Chief,"  was  seen  approaching  the 
place  allotted  him  beside  the  royal 
tribunal.  Before  he  could  seat  himself 
those  about  to  die  saluted  him  by  a 
common  impulse.  It  was  a  hazardous 
juncture  for  Louis  of  Bourbon,  everyone 
watching  for  what  he  would  do.  Yet  he 
did  not  trifle  for  an  instant  with  his 
sword-knot  or  his  glove.  At  once,  with 
deliberate  and  grave  respect,  he  resjK^nded 


far  more  haggard  than  his  danger-sur- 
rounded cousin.  Already,  Skeleton  Death 
had  summoned  him,  and,  in  less  than 
eight  months,  he  would  be  cold.  Vainly, 
like  cockatrice  and  basilisk,  Catherine 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  kept  their 
narrowed  eyes  perpetually  on  him.  It 
was  a  task  beyond  them  to  galvanise 
that  poor  stripling,  at  the  lees  of  life, 
into  the  appearance  of  Catholic  ardour 
befitting  the  Very  Christian  King.  Had 
F'rancois  Clouet  l>een  there  (as  it  may  be 
he  was)  he  could  have  made  his  sketch 
for  the  portrait  the  world  sees  at  Azay. 


won&hip  of  llie  starry  girl  by  his  side. 
All  the  little  he  wfis  answered,  fatally  for 
him,  to  that  shining. 

The  Court  was  still  in  black  for  le  feu 
Roy\  with  the  sole  exception  of  Mary»  the 
Queen.  She  wore  a  slashed  robe  of 
carnation  velvet,  covered  with  spangles, 
for,  till  sorrow  beset  the  journey  of  her 


contrasts — horror  and  grace,  voluptuous- 
ness and  vi<»lcntT — nothing  could  be 
ijiiagined  loss  congruous  than  the  presence 
of  her  amorous  hjveliness,  rose-shaped 
and  rose-tinted,  at  this  ghastly  drama 
of  slaughter.  It  could  l>e  seen  that 
she  liiokrd  towards  the  stiillold  as  little 
as   she   might.      Francis   gazed   at    her 
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constantly^  and»  from  time  to  time, 
whispered  a  caress  in  her  delicate  ear. 
To  evcr^'one  else  he  was  serious,  cross, 
and  stilU 

On  the  other  side  of  the  King  of  France 
sat  Catherine,  a  Roman  matron  at  a 
gladiatorial  display.  Already  she  was 
double-chinned,  and  white  like  a  queen 
of  cards.  After  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
she  was  never  again  seen  in  worldly 
silks,  and  even  the  peruke  that  hid  her 
ildness  was  scarcely  visible  beneath  the 
widow's   coif.    Yet,   plain    as    was   her 


to  her  what  power  was.  Had  Francis  had 
no  brother  it  might  have  been  ot her wise» 
for  then  she  could  never  have  hoped  to 
govern,  save  through  him.  As  it  was, 
she  looked  down  a  vista  of  regency,  for 
which  the  **  Roynette  **  was  preparing 
tlie  way.  This  Guise-ridden  Francis 
once  lapped  in  lead,  the  reign  of  the 
uncles  would  cease,  since  Monsieur  the 
King*s  brother,  child  though  he  was, 
abhorred  them  and  their  ascendency. 

But  to-day  the  Italian  was  expiating 
the  negotiations  she   had   too   recently 
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tviX  among  the  sumptuous  accoutre- 

Jls  of  the  popinjays  about  her,  there 

ras  not  one  in  alt  the  company    who 

looked  lialf  so  high  and  stately  as  she. 

l_Peter   Hourdcilles,    Lord   of   Brant^me. 

scants  particularly  upon  the  incompar- 

'ahlr   elegance   of    her  hands.     All    the 

jjcrfumes  of  Arabia  irould  not  wash  the 

smell  of  blood  off  them. 

Catherine,    as    was    her    wont,    was 
fawning  upon  her  enemy,  the  Cardinal, 
rho  sat  at  her  left  side.     It  was  impossi- 
ble to  ifiink  that  with  her  wide  brow  and 
little  vanity  she  detested  Mary  Stuart  as 
,shedelestpd  tlu^  Gtu-it^s.     Her  son  wa*;  not 


attempted  with  the  princes  of  the  Re- 
ligion. No  fanaticism  like  the  fanaticism 
of  the  suspected.  Therefore  did  maledict 
Catherine  nod  rigliteous,  nay,  unctuous 
approval  at  every  head  that  was  shorn 
away.  She  who,  not  so  long  ago,  had 
warbled  the  Psalms  of  Marot,  written  to 
the  Pope  beseeching  the  suppression  of 
images,  and  appointed  as  one  of  the 
Royal  preachers  a  bishop  notoriously 
luthcrifique  et  heretifique,  was  for  the 
nonce  a  very  Medusa,  staring  doom  at 
the  valiant  and  unhappy  men  through 
whom,  a  little  while  back,  she  had 
fancied    she   might    make   a   short    cut 
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towards  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine. 

So  the  executions  went  on,  and  one 
Reformer  after  another  fell  like  a  stricken 
ox,  till  all  about  the  scaffold  blood 
bubbled  like  poppies,  and  the  faces  of 
the  multitude  below  grew  fixed  and 
white  like  round  moons.  There  was 
such  a  hush  that,  if  a  dog  whined  when 
someone  trod  on  its  foot,  everybody 
started.  And  still  God's  blue  sky  bent 
over  the  Act  of  Faith,  and  the  carved 
angels  of  the  cornices  gazed  down  with 
their  patient  smile,  and,  at  the  angle  of 
the  Castle  wall,  where  the  chapel  that 
enshrines  the  ashes  of  Lionardo  hangs 
like  a  stonework  lamp,  Michel  Columbe's 
Saint  Hubert,  above  the  door,  knelt  on 
meekly  before  his  benignant  stag,  the 
Cross-bearer. 

But  the  hour  came  when  horror, 
reaching  its  height,  turned — among  the 
many  at  least — to  restlessness,  and,  at 
last,  to  discontent.  What  especially 
worked  on  them  was  the  strange,  tearful 
effect  of  the  ever-diminishing  chorus  of 
the  psalmody  of  those  who  were  so 
constant  and  so  upheld  as  to  meet 
death  singing.  A  low,  whispering  sound, 
scarcely  audible,  seemed  to  issue  from 
parched  lips  that  spoke  not.  Soon, 
curses  and  sighs  grew  general.  Some 
who  were  known  to  be  Catholics  as  solid 
as  any  there,  caring  for  Calvin  no  more 
than  a  plum,  were  heard  to  say  that  this 
sawing  of  live  flesh  and  making  hot 
blood  gush  was  work  for  a  butcher's 
cleaver,  and  not  fit  to  be  done  upon 
gentlemen  who  had  served  the  King's 
father,  and,  some  of  them,  his  grand- 
father, in  foreign  wars.  Was  it  not  time 
to  make  an  end  ? 

Even  in  the  royal  gallery  there  were  a 
few  who,  neither  for  fear  nor  favour, 
could  bear  the  sight  any  longer.  Con- 
spicuously, the  Duchess  of  Guise,  gover- 
ness of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  and 
own  daughter  of  that  Ren^e  of  France 
who  married  into  Ferrara.  Troubled  and 
distraught,  this  lady  rose  trembling  to 
her  feet,  and  escaped  within.  Catherine 
coldly  asked  her  what  ailed  her.  "  Alas, 
Madam,  I  am  assured  some  great  mis- 
fortune will  descend  upon  our  house, 
and  that  God  will  exterminate  them  for 


this  work  of  cruelty  they  have  brought 
about." 

Mary  of  Scotland,  her  light  disdain 
forgotten,  would  fain  have  followed  the 
Duchess,  and,  long  since,  it  had  l>een 
necessary  to  put  into  the  bleached  hands 
of  the  King  a  winecup  Cellini  had 
wrought  for  the  first  Francis.  "  Hugue- 
nots and  Catholics  are  alike  my  subjects," 
he  is  reported  to  have  muttered,  but  his 
protest  was  useless. 

Each  Huguenot  gentleman  repudiated 
the  charge  lese  ntajeste  when  it  was  read 
out  against  him,  one  and  all  affirming 
that  against  the  Guises  alone  they  had 
taken  up  arms.  When  the  Count  of 
Villemongys  steeped  his  hands  in  the 
gore  of  his  predecessors,  and  then  lifted 
them  heavenwards  with  the  cry,  "Behold, 
O  Lord,  the  blood  of  Thy  children  ! 
Vengeance  is  Thine,"  there  was  but 
one  head  left  to  fall.  It  was  that  of 
Castlenau. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  executioner 
wiped  the  sweat  off  his  face,  and  slowly 
ran  his  finger  along  the  blunted  axe. 
Nemours  had  promised  him  gold  if  he 
could  so  tarry  that  the  royal  clemency 
might  be  invoked  for  this  young,  brave, 
betrayed  leader  who  had  already  endured 
the  frightful  punishment  of  waiting  till 
the  end. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  concourse 
seemed  to  understand.  They  stretched 
out  their  arms,  and  many  fell  on  their 
knees.  The  King  rose.  He  was  deeply 
agitated,  but  there  was  nobleness,  this 
time,  and  a  kind  of  strength  on  his  face. 
He  swore  by  Very  God — and  it  was  in 
the  hearing  of  the  Nuncio — that.  Pope 
or  no  Pope,  he  would  not  see  another  of 
his  subjects  suffer.  He  half  raised  his 
hand  to  stay  the  sacrifice,  but  no  public 
servant  in  France  had  ever  yet  taken  a 
command  from  him,  and  there  was 
hesitation  now.  That  moment  availed 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  mistranslate 
the  merciful  signal,  and  imperiously 
motion. "  Death."  The  head  of  Castlenau 
followed  the  others. 

"  And  all  these  things  awoke  the  souls 
of  many  who  till  then  had  slept,"  adds 
the  historian,  R6gnier  de  la  Planche. 
He  was  himself  Huguenot,  and  very 
reformed. 


By  HEBER   K,   DANIELS. 
Part  II. 


MAINLY  CONCERNING  MR.  BEE  VERS,  WITH 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  PREJUDICES, 
PARTIALITIES,  AND  IDIOSYNCRASIES. 

IT  required  some  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering to  keep  our  tenants  on  a 
peaceful  footing  towards  one  another 
with  a  firebrand  like  K^o.  14  between 
them ;  and  a  lodger  to  aid  and  abet  him 
in  all  his  eccentricities.  This  party's 
name  was  Scrobey.  He  was  a  kind  of  a 
second-class  clerk  in  the  Government 
service,  under  Mr.  Beevers;  and  they 
reckoned  he  did  that  party's  work — what 
little  there  was  of  it — for  him  in  con- 
sideration of  the  rent. 

They  were  a  regular  mark,  at  first,  on 
all  stray  cats  and  dogs  that  came  within 
their  boundary  at  nights,  and  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  time  in  ambush  on  the 
off-chance  of  letting  drive  and  astonish- 
ing some  unfortunate  animal  into  a 
decline,  almost.  I  tell  you  it  wasn't 
scarcely  safe  after  dark  to  pass  within 
range  of  their  batteries,  what  with  burst- 
ing flower  pots  and  a  regular  hailstorm 
of  "Derby  Nuts"  that  came  whizzing 
out  of  doors  and  windows  whenever 
Garbutt's  tortoise-shell  started  out  on 
its  sendent'ry  rounds.  Jim,  he  said  it 
was  worse  than  acolytes  that  come  down 
out  of  heaven  all  of  a  sudden  and  bu'st 
before  you  know  where  you  are. 

I  redcon  he  meant  aerolites;  but  he 
was  never  particular  safe  on  similes, 
wasn't  Jim. 

It  was  Garbutt's  half-brother  Carberry, 
over  the  way,  that  put  a  stopper  at  last 
on  their  operations,  through  his  bull-pup 
faUing  into  their  hands  one  Sunday  morn- 


ing, and  having  a  spiked  muzzle  fitted 
down  on  his  head  before  they  started  him 
adrift  again.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  Carberry,  was  the  bull-pup,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity,  in  or  out  of  com- 
pany, of  caressing  and  slavering  over 
his  master  in  a  way  that  gave  you 
quite  a  respect  for  the  poor  unreasoning 
thing. 

Well,  of  course  when  he  saw  his  master 
coming  up  the  street  on  his  way  from 
chapel,  he  ups,  muzzle  and  all,  and 
started  to  welcome  him  just  for  all  the 
world  like  some  new  patent  triple-action 
torpedo  ram  broke  loose  ;  and,  before 
they  could  interfere  to  prevent  him,  he'd 
perculated  Mr.  Carberry  all  over  like  a 
steam  colander,  and  would  have  fondled 
him  to  death,  I  do  believe,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  neighbours. 

That  brought  Mr.  Beevers  a  summons, 
and  five  pounds  damages  and  costs  to 
Mr.  Carberry,  and  the  solemnest  warning 
Mr.  Beevers  ever  had  in  his  life  from  the 
magistrate  as  to  what  he'd  do  to  him  the 
next  time  he  started  on  with  any  more 
of  his  motor  experiments.  I  could  never 
understand  people  laughing  at  such 
things. 

After  that  he  got  a  foul  of  Captain 
Skimmings's  sister,  that  kept  house  for 
him  and  'tended  to  the  bird  and  the 
Capuchin  monk  in  the  back  premises. 
I'd  nigh  on  forgotten  her — the  sister  I 
mean  (the  monkey  was  a  masculine) — 
she  was  a  grim,  Indiany- looking  woman, 
with  a  face  like  Red  Shirt  the  chief,  and 
a  natural  antipathy  against  Mr.  Beevers 
on  account  of  the  scandalous  way  he 
commented  on  the  social  life  of  her  pets ; 
though,  all   said   and  done,  there  was 
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tie  or  nothing  to  complain  about  so 
the  monkey  was  concerned,  seeing 
It  er  made  any  more  trouble  in  a  day 
t  I  child  might,  and  certainly  not 
one  t  the  amount  of  disturbance  that 
Mr.  tJeevers  set  up  over  its  being  there 
at  all. 

To  be  sure  on  that  point — Mr.  Bcevers 
having  complained  to  us  on  a  question 
of  etiquette — I  accepted  Captain  Skim- 
mings' invite  to  come  in  and  watch  it 
for  myself ;  and,  the  whole  time  it  set 
on  the  t'gallan*mast  the  Captain  had 
rigged  up  for  its  exercise,  I  never  saw  it 
do  any  more  harm  than  to  flatten  out  a 
few  dozen  flies  that  got  on  to  the  bald 
part  of  its  head — and  he  done  that  more 
like  as  if  in  sorrow  than  from  any  motives 
of  revenge. 

My  word,  he  was  a  phenomenon  for 
flies!  Though  not  particular  in  that 
respect,  only.  Beetles,  ants,  moths,  or 
butterflies,  he'd  lay  'em  all  out,  just  the 
same.  It  really  seemed  to  me  at  times 
as  if  his  melancholiness  was  only  put  on 
as  a  sort  of  a  blind  to  lure  them  onward 
to  their  certain  destruction.  For  he'd 
take  not  the  least  stock  of  their  trickling 
about  until  they'd  settle  themselves  down 
and  got  their  proboscessisses  fairly  into 
working  trim.  Then,  quicker  than  light- 
ning, he'd  round  on  'em  with  a  swinging 
overhand  blow  that  gave  one  a  headache 
just  to  see  him  do  it — and  cake  'em. 
He  was  the  perfectest  fly-trap  I  ever  see  ! 

But  there  was  no  mistake  about  the 
macaw  being  a  nuisance.  In  a  boiler- 
yard  even,  it  would  have  been  reckoned 
a  disturbing  element  to  the  nerves.  Mrs. 
Hippleston's  African  was  a  perfect  lullaby 
to  this  one,  which,  being  an  old  sea-going 
bird,  in  a  way  of  speaking  (having  sailed 
with  the  Captain  for  years),  and  brought 
up  in  a  common  lodging-house  in  its 
infancy,  had  a  wider  range  of  language 
than  an  ordinary  Fleet  Street  specimen 
might  have  laid  claim  to.  What  it  could 
not  help  hearing  when  it  belonged  to  the 
Dep'ty  had  got  on  to  its  nerves  and  stayed 
in  its  memory  all  its  life — especially  what 
the  Dep'ty  said  at  closing  time.  But  it 
imitated  when  the  Captain  fell  out  with 
the  mate  so  life-like  and  natural,  that 
Miss  Skimmings  she  was  obliged  to 
spend  the  best  part  of  her  time  in  trying 


to  unlearn  him  of  it  It  was  lucky  I 
hadn't  brought  Jim  along  with  me.  It 
might  have  set  him  off  longing.  And 
Jim  was  versatile  enough  at  times,  good- 
ness only  knows  !  But  there  was  nothing 
inconsiderate  about  the  Captain.  He 
fairly  owned  up  to  the  bird's  tiresome- 
ness, and  said  sooner  than  leave  the 
house  (which  he'd  taken  a  liking  to,  and 
wouldn't  leave  till  they  carried  him  out 
shoulder  high)  he'd  have  the  walls  of  the 
drawing-room  insulated  with  sawdust, 
and  matchboarded  up  so  as  to  stop  out 
the  macaw's  voice,  and  thus  serve  the 
purpose  of  again  promoting  a  neigh- 
bourly feeling  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Beevers.  He  said  it  had  always  been  his 
endeavour  throughout  life  in  all  his  deal- 
ings to  preserve  this  affinity  of  brotherly 
love  towards  his  fellow-men — and  women. 
After  which  he  sent  in  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Beevers,  and  if  so  be  an3rthing  was 
to  happen  to  the  monkey,  seeing  the  pre- 
cautions he  was  about  to  adopt,  he'd  skin 
Mr.  Beevers  alive. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word — at 
least  in  respect  to  the  insulation,  and 
fitted  up  his  walls  like  a  refrigerating 
chamber  so  that  no  sounds  could  come 
through,  except  what  leaked  out  of  the 
open  windows  which  they  were  bound  to 
to  have  down  on  hot  days.  But  in  a 
measure  it  stopped  the  public  and  the 
police  answering  so  often- times  to  the 
callings  for  :  "  Help  !  Mercy  ?  "  and 
**  Murder !  "  that  used  to  permeate  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

Following  on  that,  Mr.  Beevers  was 
obliged  to  confine  his  attention  to  his 
neighbours  on  the  other  side,  and  he  gave 
us  in  his  notice  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
year  unless  they  bottled  up  the  ir  musical 
feelings  in  the  same  way  that  Captain 
Skimmings  had  done  with  his  macaw. 

Of  course  we  couldn't  listen  to  anything 
half  so  outrageous  —  however  sorry  we 
might  be  to  lose  him  as  a  tenant — and 
referred  him  on  to  Mr.  Gripps,  as  per 
instructions  given. 

He  didn't  appear  to  have  got  much 
change  out  of  Mr.  Gripps ;  for  he  went 
the  next  day  before  the  sitting  magistrate, 
and  claimed  his  protection  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  peace  and  his  own  mental 
stability.     But  the  magistrate  he  hadn't 
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forgotten  aboi         .  (  xy's  bull-pup, 

and  non-suitea  so  opened 

his  mouth. 

On  the  morning  after  that  Mr.  Beevers 
he  went  out  and  hired  a  German  band  to 
play  waltz  tunes  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
outside  No.  12,  without  any  interval  for 
refreshments,  as  a  slight  hint,  and  reckon- 
ing, of  course,  to  give  the  inmates  a  fair 
wearing  out  at  their  own  accomplish- 
ments. But  the  family  and  Mrs.  Parslick, 
they  brought  their  chairs  out  to  listen  to 
the  music,  and  actually  hired  the  band 
beforehand  to  come  again  every  evening 
while  the  fine  weather  lasted,  they  were 
so  delighted.  And  Captain  Skimmings, 
who  had  married  a  German  widow  in 
his  young  days,  was  so  overjoyed  to  see 
her  countrymen's  faces  once  again,  that 
he  had  them  all  in  to  a  cold  collation 
with  bottled  ale  and  stout,  and  after- 
wards kept  them  playing  Strausses  in  his 
back  garden  till  Mr.  Beevers  was  at  last 
fairly  obliged  to  beg,  for  mercy's  sake, 
they'd  knock  off. 

Then  Mr.  Beevers  he  lost  his  temper, 
and  next  morning  Mr.  Larkyn's  scarlet 
runners  they  took  upon  themselves  a  look 
like  as  if  they'd  been  irrigated  over  night 
with  boiling  water ;  and  Mr.  Parslick's 
trombone  which  he'd  laid  out  on  the 
window-sill  for  an  airing,  was  discovered 
drawn  out  like  a  brass  clothes  line,  with 
two  half  hitches  in  the  middle  and  a  kink 
at  each  end.  The  same  time  Captain 
Skimmings's  monkey  went  into  dock,  in 
away  of  speaking,  for  thorough  examina- 
tion and  overhaul  on  account  of  internal 
developments  of  a  novel  kind.  He  was 
a  masterpiece  was  Mr.  Beevers  ;  but  his 
sins  they  soon  found  him  out.  They  were 
bound  to. 

What  the  Captain  discovered  in  his 
monkey's  lucky  bag  aroused  his  suspicions 
so  strongly  that  he  went  off  his  handle 
there  and  then,  and  started  his  garden 
hose  playing  through  Mr.  Beevers' 
window,  and  kept  it  there  continuously 
until  the  water  ran  out  of  the  front  door 
like  a  mill  race.  That  induced  s. 
Beevers,  presently,  to  come  out ;  I 
when  she  sai?  'lat  is  *  '  it, 
aimed  at  the  C  wi      ttie         ? 

she  had   in  h'  id, ;  i] 

lulled  his  sbtci         t 


it  wasn't  for  the  macaw  and  its  cage 
breaking  the  force  of  the  concussion. 

It  was  hot  enough  you'd  have  thought, 
at  that,  without  Mr.  Parslick  coming 
out  and  meeting  with  Mr.  Beevers  and 
Mr.  Scrobey  on  their  way  home  from  the 
office  (it  being  Saturday),  and  participat- 
ing in  the  general  misunderstanding.  So 
it  ended  in  a  regular  Battle  of  Waterloo 
between  the  lot  of  them. 

It  took  a  whole  crateful  of  glass  to  fill 
up  the  windows  Mr.  Scrobey  broke  in 
Nos.  12  and  16  from  over  the  way,  while 
Mr.  Parslick  and  Captain  Skimmings  was 
tangled  up  with  Mr.  Beevers  in  the  road- 
way ;  Mrs.  Beevers  screaming  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  the  while,  and  trying  to 
choke  them  off  her  husband. 

When  the  fighting  was  all  finished, 
and  the  police  came  up,  I  allowed  we 
stood  to  lose  over  ten  pounds  a  house  for 
the  damage  that  was  done  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Beevers  hadn't  squared  it  with  the  police 
I  don't  know  what  the  magistrate 
wouldn't  have  done  to  him  this  time. 

But  he  done  it  for  all  that,  being  one 
of  themselves  in  the  Government  service, 
we  reckoned  ;  and  after  that  he  squared 
it  with  me,  and  Captain  Skimmings  and 
Mr.  Larkyns,  seeing  he'd  been  and  **  eased 
his  mind,"  so  he  said.  For,  all  said  and 
done,  he  wasn't  a  bad  sort  at  heart  wasn't 
Mr.  Beevers,  when  you  got  to  know  his 
ways  in  time  —  though  expensive  I'm 
bound  to  say  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

He  offered  Mr.  Parslick  the  price  of  a 
new  trombone  on  the  spot,  telling  him 
he  could  play  it  on  the  roof  from  morning 
to  night  if  so  be  he  had  a  mind  to.  It 
wouldn't  affect  him  now.  And  if  so  be 
the  roof  was  too  impracticable,  he  might 
sit  it  out  on  Mr.  Beevers's  garden  wall, 
and  play  it  till  he  cracked  the  dome  of 
heaven.  That's  what  Mr.  Beevers  said. 
Then  he  fraternised  with  Captain  Skim- 
mings, and  made  a  convalescent  of  his 
monkey  through  feeding  it  with  figs  till 
it  hadn't  any  more  room,  and  was  obliged 
to  stow  the  rest  away  into  its  pouch  for 
stock. 

In  the  same  way,  he  tried  to  conciliate 
the  Captain's  sister  with  a  new  cage  in 
the  place  of  the  one  his  wife  had  flattened 
out  with  the  saucepan.  But  it  was  no 
go.     She  wouldn't  have  minded  the  cage 
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so  much,  she  said,  as  the  bird  having  lost 
ail  its  power  of  speech  through  the  fright. 
And,  sure  enough,  so  it  had.  For  nothing 
in  the  world  now  would  induce  it  even 
to  whisper.  They  sent  it  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  the  aviary,  for  a  fortnight,  on 
the  ofiF  chance  of  the  cockatoos  screaming 
some  life  into  it,  and  resuscitating  the 
language  that  seemed  to  have  slipped  out 
of  its  mind.  But  it  sat  there,  through 
the  life-long  day,  without  any  motion  or 
sound,  listening  to  what  all  the  other 
birds  had  to  say,  and  taking  no  stock 
whatever  in  it.  They  had  to  send  it  back 
at  last  to  its  home  owing  to  its  depress- 
ingness  beginning  to  affect  the  others ; 
and  so,  from  that  out,  it  never  spoke 
another  word. 

We  all  reckoned  the  shock  had  driven 
its  senses  clean  out  of  its  head  into  its 
body  somewheres.  For  it  spent  the  most 
of  its  time  head  downwards,  and  slept 
so,  of  nights — reckoning  maybe  to  right 
itself  that  way.  It  makes  one  sad  to 
dwell  on  it. 

So,  at  last  there  was  peace  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  spell.  Mr.  Bee  vers 
took  up  with  amateur  photography  to 
occupy  his  mind  in  his  spare  time  ;  and 
fitted  up  the  cellar  for  developments  and 
the  scullery  for  washing  and  toning, 
with  a  wind-up  on  the  roof  for  the  printing. 
I  never  saw  anyone  so  regular  gone  on 
anything  as  he  was  about  this  business. 

He  took  all  the  neighbours  outside 
their  houses,  the  entire  street  down,  back 
and  front,  and  made  them  a  present 
of  the  results.  But  the  pictures,  they  all 
vanished  away  next  day  off  the  paper  as 
completely  as  if  they  was  ghosts,  owing 
to  the  way  he  didn't  mix  up  the 
chemicals. 

The  second  lot  he  took  never  showed 
up  at  all,  through  his  forgetting  about  the 
daylight  and  letting  Mr.  Scrobey  into 
the  dark  room  to  show  him  the  processes. 

The  third  time  he  went  out,  he  forgot 
how  the  replacement  was  done,  and  took 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  pictures  on  to 
one  plate.  He  invited  me  and  Mr. 
Scrobey  into  the  cellar  to  watch  him 
develop  them. 

It  turned  out  one  of  the  blamedest 
looking  cat*s  puzzles  you  ever  see  in 
your  bom  days. 


To  give  him  his  credit  though,  he  per- 
severed on  with  it,  till  at  last  you  could 
almost  tell  whose  picture  it  was  intended 
for  by  looking  hard  at  it  for  some  time, 
and,  no  doubt  as  soon  as  he  gets  the 
shadows  into  the  right  places  I  reckon 
he'll  become  a  first-class  amateur  some 
day.  But  it  was  a  costly  experiment  at 
the  least,  allowing  for  wrong  processes 
and  waste  of  chemicals — ^without  taking 
into  account  the  time  required  for 
developments  and  printing.  And  that 
'minds  me,  I've  got  one  of  me  and  Mary 
taken  on  the  doorstep,  with  Jim  in  the 
background,  done  by  an  amateur  for 
nothing.  And  you  ought  just  to  see  it. 
Mr.  Symcox  he  said  it  looked  like  a 
murder  group  in  the  "Police  News" — 
and  Jim's  feet !  You'd  think  they'd  got 
water  on  the  brain  for  size. 

But  there,  I've  always  found  it  the 
same  with  most  amateur  professions, 
ril  never  forget  Jack  Abr'hams  the  longest 
day  1  live !  Mr.  Trapley  took  him  on 
for  an  "  odd  man  "  during  a  push,  and 
may  you  never  believe  another  word  I 
say  if  he  didn't  couple  up  Mr.  Croaker's 
water  main  with  his  gas  service — not 
knowing  the  difference  ;  and  Mr.  Trapley 
never  found  it  out  himself  till  after  he'd 
paid  him  off,  and  Mr.  Croaker  came 
tearing  arouod  in  a  fury  to  have  his 
"artesian  fountains,"  as  he  called  'em, 
stopped  off.  He  said  it  was  like  a  Brock's 
benefit  night  at  the  Palace  when  he 
turned  on  the  gas,  and  brought  the  ceiling 
and  cornices  all  down  woppo  on  to  the 
furniture. 

So  it  did,  and  gave  the  gas  mains  a 
watering  I  don't  believe  they've  got  over 
to  this  day. 

VI. 

IN    RESPECT   OF   JIM. 

IT  was  shortly  following  upon  this  that 
Jim  he  stepped  on  the  soap  and  died. 
He  had  been  through  a  good  many 
accidents  in  his  time  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  a  few 
more  to  others  by  his  carelessness  in 
leaving  his  candle-ends  about  the  stair- 
ways, to  bring  people  down  "  like  a  greased 
thunderbolt "  so  he  said.  So  you  see  it 
was  like  a  retribution  to  him  this  time, 
being  a  piece  of  "  mottled  "  of  his  own 
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leavings,  and  more  treacherous  even  than 
tallow,  by  a  long  way, 

rd  often  a  longing  to  write  out  Jim's 
biography  so  far  as  1  had  known  him  per- 
sonally, laying  particular  stress  on  his 
few  virtues,  and  smarming  over  his  vices, 
like  they  do  with  the  great  men  that's 
still  living ;  and  I  went  so  far  once  as  to 
commence  it.  But  when  Jim  had  the 
larst  chapter  read  over  to  him  he  didn't 
somehow  leem  to  *prcciate  it  like  I  wished 
him  to  do.  He  said  if  I  lied  like  that 
over  his  virtues,  God  help  him  when  it 
came  to  his  vic^.     So  I  let  it  slide  till 


someone  to  have  a  go  at  him  and  make 
a  climax  of  it* 

And  there  was  always  somebody  ready 
enough  to  take  hira  on.  Sometimes  it 
might  be  the  sweep,  on  account  of  Jim's 
permanent  objection  to  his  stocking  his 
soot-bags  in  front  of  his  gate.  Or  it  might 
be  some  old  mate  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
again  ;  or  maybe  a  witness  against  him- 
self for  language  and  battery.  Howso- 
ever, it  didn't  take  them  long  to  'com- 
modate him  al  1  he  wanted — not  reckoning 
the  landlord,  that  was  so  used  to  ejecting 
him  that  he  had  a  movable  hinged  flap 


V 
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*'  Just  a  simple  headstone^*'  says  he  to  me,  '^tvith  'RJ.P'  on  »V 


he  was  dead,  and  I  could  do  as  I  liked. 
You  can't  please  everybody. 

In  the  main  we  pulled  along  pretty 
well  together,  but  more  especially  after 
he'd  been  and  reformed.  In  the  times 
gone  by  he  always  seemed  to  bear  a 
grudge  against  me  for  not  joining  in  a 
little  more  with  him  in  his  pastimes 
away  from  the  shop.  As,  for  instance, 
if  he  felt  pleased  over  any  good  news 
during  working  hours,  or  maybe  a  bit 
hurl  over  something  Mr.  Trapley  re- 
proached him  for,  he'd  never  stop  to 
finish  his  job,  or  change  his  things,  before 
be  went  right  off  to  the  **  High  Admiral  " 
and    got    savage  drunk,  and  pining  for 


in  the  counter  for  a  special  short  cut  to 
Jim. 

When  they  brought  him  to  the  hospital 
afterwards  on  a  shutter,  and  we  called  to 
see  him,  he  always  reproached  me  for 
keeping  out  of  his  society  and  shunning 
him.  But  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  never 
did  hold  with  such  frivolousness,  and 
never  will. 

But  that  was  in  the  old  days.  If  you 
had  seen  him  later  on,  when  he  had 
reformed,  and  more  especially  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  dressed  in  his  frock-coat 
and  straw  hat,  and  gold  Albert,  smoking 
his  clay  on  the  common  during  church 
hours,    while    waiting     for     the    corner 
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house  to  open — if  jou  had  seen  him  then, 
you'd  have  taken  him  for  a  gentleman, 
every  inch. 

1  often  had  it  in  my  mind  to  teadi  Jim 
reading  and  writing,  and  how  to  figure, 
so  he  could  reason  things  out  oo  his  own 
hook  a  little  better,  and  maybe  civilise 
himself  into  not  jumping  so  often  into 
his  own  conclusions.  But  he  was  too 
ashamed  to  get  educated  at  his  time  of 
life,  besides  being  half  'feared  in  some 
way  it  might  affect  his  brain  and  turn 
him  mad  through  over-pressure. 

He  never  'tended  school  in  all  his  life 
except  once,  when  he  slung  the  teacher 
through  the  window  for  caning  his 
daughter  wrongfully.  That  was,  of 
course,  informal,  so  to  speak,  and  1  only 
mention  it  as  another  of  his  good  points 
to  balance  up  his  other  idiotsyncrasies. 

As  a  plumber  I  don't  suppose  there  was 
another  in  the  three  kingdoms  that  could 
wipe  a  joint  with  him  ;  and  it  was  more 
the  pity  that  he  should  have  been  led  to 
prostitute  his  talents  in  Mr.  Trapley's 
service  by  seldom  more  than  half  doing 
his  work  where  it  was  hid,  so  it  might 
lead  to  treble  the  work  afterwards  when 
the  pipes  begun  to  leak.  But  that  was 
only  the  way  of  the  trade  then.  It's 
different  now,  since  I  made  Mr.  Trapley's 
little  ways  more  public. 

Speaking  as  one  who  knew  Jim  during 
the  best  and  worst  parts  of  his  life,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  there  was  deep  down 
in  his  heart  a  genuine  touch  of  goodness. 
But  it  wanted  a  lot  of  fetching  out,  and 
when  it  did  come  to  the  surface  it  was 
most  generally  too  late  for  the  occasion. 

In  politics  he  was  never,  to  my  mind, 
particularly  reliable.  He  always  turned 
his  vote  against  the  Government  so  socn 
as  he  had  to  muzzle  his  black-and-tan, 
or  pay  a  little  extra  for  gas  and  water ; 
and  all  the  argument  in  the  world,  after 
that,  wouldn't  turn  him  round  until  the 
C)pposition  got  in  again.  Both  parties  got 
at  last  to  leaving  him  alone  altogether ; 
one  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  tell  Jim 
he  wasn't  stable.  That  settled  it  for  him 
in  less  than  two  minutes.  I  never  saw 
anyone  turned  so  clean  inside  out  as  Jim 
done  it  for  him.  They  reckoned  he'd 
never  call  Jim  that  again. 

So  you  see  self-esteem  was  also  one  of 


his  good  points,  lor  all  that  the  phrenolo- 
gist ODoe  told  him  "  Destructiveness  " 
was  his  largest  bump,  and  guessed  Jim 
was  a  {bomber. 

He  also  guessed  my  mate  would  die  a 
natural  death,  and  go  off  as  soft  and  easy 
as  a  fly  in  autmnn-tinie,  so  hesaid.  But 
1  fancy  he  was  a  bit  out  there,  unless  he 
allowed  for  flies  falling  down  unsus- 
pectingly and  breaking  their  backbone 
and  thirteen  ribs  at  a  sitting.  That's 
how  Jim  died. 

1  never  put  much  faith  in  phrenologists 
after  that.  1  mind  one  of  them  that 
sampled  Mr.  Synocox's  head  after  he'd 
buried  his  third  wife,  telling  him  to  cul- 
tivate amativeness  unless  he  wanted  to 
live  and  die  a  confirmed  bachelor ;  and 
likewise  ad\4sed  him  to  take  to  carpen- 
tering for  a  profession,  as  being  most  in 
keeping  with  the  general  state  of  his 
bumps.  Mr.  Symcox  told  me  afterwards 
it  was  perhaps  owing  to  his  having  gone 
in  "  on  the  nod,"  being  in  the  literary 
line,  and  evened  things  up  by  giving 
the  phrenologist  such  a  lifter  in  his  paper 
that  it  shut  up  his  shop  in  less  than  a 
week. 

One  word  more  about  Jim  and  I  have 
done  with  him. 

He  was  the  natural  bom  product  of  the 
surroundings  in  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  start  him  going  in  life. 
With  him  and  the  likes  of  him  it  wasn't 
to  be  wondered  that  education  and  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  a  sign  of  unfit- 
ness— a  trade  mark,  as  it  were,  for  all 
that  was  soft  and  unpro6table. 

Yet  there  were  times  in  his  darkest 
days  when  Nature  seemed  to  get  a  hold 
of  him  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 
Mostly  in  the  shape  of  a  flower,  or  the 
Bong  of  a  lark  overhead,  or  mayte  the 
sight  of  a  spcckly  trout  going  sideways 
up  along  the  sedges  of  a  country  stream, 
when  he  was  out  early  of  momiogs  on  a 
country  job  for  Mr.  Trapley.  For  the 
moment  he'd  seem  to  lose  all  thoughts  of 
where  he  was,  and  stand  stock  still  gazing 
into  the  distance  where  there'd  be  a 
farmer,  likely  as  not,  wending  his  steps 
through  the  dew-soaked  meadows  on  his 
way  home  to  breakfast.  Presently  he'd 
turn  to  me,  as  might  be  with  him  at  the 
time,  and,  says  he,  in  a  soft  whisper: 
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"  Billy  my  5  ;  Shin  over 

into  the  orchai  nany  apples 

as  you  can  hola,  ...i 1  ^^es  and  robs 

that  thrush's  nest  in  the  thom  yonder." 

It  was  the  'herited  instinct  of  Jim's 
earliest  ancestors,  in  the  days  before 
towns  and  plumbing  was  invented, 
prompting  him  to  it,  as  it  had  once  egged 
them  on  in  the  same  way  to  enjoy  what 
Nature  intended  for  their  own  peculiar 
use. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  heredity, 
was  my  mate,  and  the  safest  judge  of  a 
dog  you*d  ever  wish  to  meet  with  in 
London.  Owing  to  his  having  mani- 
pulated dogs  of  all  sorts  most  of  his  life, 
there  was  hardly  a  place  about  his  legs 
and  body  that  didn't  bear  the  marks  of  a 
bite  of  some  shape  or  another.  And  on 
account  of  this  he'd  been  frequently  an 
object  of  great  pathological  interest  to 
the  doctors,  that  were  on  the  lookout 
for  his  going  ofiF  in  a  fit  of  rabies,  and 
were  in  the  main  disappointed  through 
its  never  having  come  off.  But  it  didn't 
seem  to  trouble  Jim  much  somehow 
(courage  being  another  of  his  good 
points),  and  he  always  objected  to  being 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  inoculated  over  a  gain, 
fearing,  perhaps,  it  might  up-end  his 
circulation  in  some  way  and  bring  on 
the  very  thing  the  doctors  were  trying  to 
keep  out  of  him. 

If  re-inoculation  was  reckoned  a  cure, 
he  allowed  he'd  just  keep  still  and  let 
the  next  dog  do  the  vaccination  for  him 
gratis. 

"  For  seein'  it's  wise,"  says  Jim  (and 
there  was  no  gainsaying  it),  **  to  let  a 
sleeping  dog  lay,  I'd  be  a  peculiarly  nice, 
blamed  sort  of  a  fool,  wouldn't  I,  to  go 
rousin'  up  his  virus  and  being  took  with 
the  hydrophobia  after  I'd  been  and  gone 
and  digested  it  ?  "  There  was  no  getting 
away  from  that  nohow. 

In  the  end,  the  doctors  agreed  to  pay 
no  more  attention  to  him,  especially  as 
Jim  downed  one  of  them  for  calling  him 
a'  anatomical  phenomenon ;  and  they 
put  it  into  their  medical  records  as  a 
"  curious  instance  of  the  antidotal  effects 
of   Alcoholic    p(  Dg    on    the   Virus 

Canem."    It  ^  od  job  for  some  of 

them  my  mate  /       t. 

In   coDcIusic     1  sn(  Jim, 


with  all  his  whimsies,  was  of  a  humour- 
somelike  disposition.  But  he  never  knew 
it.  That  was  the  worst  of  it.  He  lost 
many  of  his  best  jokes  through  his  ignor- 
ance of  what  was  in  him.  You  see,  it 
was  unconsciouslike  with  him  the  same  as 
with  the  cabmen ;  and  the  worse  tempered 
he  got  over  a  dispute  the  more  it  seemed 
the  humour  fitted  what  he  had  in  his 
mind  to  say.  When  in  the  end  he  run 
short  of  similes  and  paradoxes,  and 
couldn't  wait  for  inspiration,  he  mostly 
trusted  to  his  fists  to  finish  up  with. 

A  member  of  Parliament  that  was  once 
standing  by  and  overheard  Jim's  def'ni- 
tion  of  a  sweep  that  shook  his  soot-bags 
over  his  neighbour's  wall  was  so  pleased 
that  he  gave  Jim  half-a-dollar — for  his 
**  Attic  wit,"  so  he  called  it,  and  made  a 
note  of  it  for  future  reference. 

Of  literature  my  mate  never  did  take 
much  stock.  What  I  wrote  he  said 
always  made  him  feel  solemn  and 
melancholy,  and  he  wondered  what  I 
done  it  for.  And  so  do  I,  often.  The 
same  with  music.  He  was  never  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  tell  one  tune  from 
another  by  the  sound  ;  though  I  mind 
me  once  he  was  very  nigh  to  it,  at  a 
meeting  when  the  band  struck  up  a  piece 
that  everyone  seemed  to  know  something 
about,  like  they  do  at  a  music  hall,  and, 
to  my  surprise  my  mate  along  with 
them. 

"  That's  nice,"  says  he,  quite  pleased- 
like,  and  reckoning  to  beat  time  with 
his  hand,  "  'pears  to  me,  William,  like  as 
if  we'd  heard  that  there  tune  somewheres 
before  ? " 

We  had.  It  was  "  God  save  the 
King."  But  I  never  let  on  to  Jim.  He 
had  his  susceptibilities  like  the  rest  of  us. 

One  last  word  more  about  Jim,  and  I 
have  done.  He  never  could  stand  fussing 
over  and  being  made  a  lot  of  during  his 
life  time,  and  he  didn't  intend  that  there 
was  to  be  any  kind  of  a  splash  about 
him  after  he  had  gone. 

"  Jest  a  simple  headstone  of  York, 
William,"  says  he  to  me.  "Jest  a 
simple  headstone,  with  •  R.  I.  P. '  on  it. 
Let  him  rip.  It's  more  than  good 
enough  for  the  likes  of  me." 

I  was  going  to  start  on  about  our 
tenants  again,  only  Mr.  Symcox  he  come 
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back  from  a  holiday  trip  into  the 
country  where  he*s  been  mooning  about 
among  old  castles,  and  abbeys,  and  such- 
like graveyard  scenery ;  and  he's  brought 
a  manuscript  of  what  happened  to  him 
during  one  of  his  excursions  that  he 
wants  putting  in  here  along  with  mine 
and  mixing  things  up  again  like  he's 
done  before. 

I  allowed  I  didn't  feel  over  pleased 
with  his  putting  in  his  shovel  again  and 
making  all  miserable-like  and  snivelly^ 
but  he  begged  me  so  hard  for  the 
privilege  that  I  let  it  go  on  conditions 
that  it  wasn't  to  happen  again. 

VII. 

THE    MYSTERY   OF     COMBE     CHURCHYARD. 

IT  was  towards  the  close  of  an 
extremely  hot  midsummer  day  that 
I  found  myself — how,  I  can  scarcely 
tell  you — seated  under  the  venerable  yew 
tree  that  shades  fully  a  third  of  Combe 
Church's  tiny  graveyard.  I  had  turned 
out  of  the  train  at  the  pretty  little  Mid- 
land Station,  allured  by  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  and,  bag  in  hand,  had 
tramped  all  day  through  miles  of  dusty, 
flower-bordered  lanes  and  sunny  meads ; 
through  innumerable  groves  of  fir  and 
bracken,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  aroimd 
and  across  acres — leagues — of  market 
produce,  until  completely  tired  out,  and 
dizzy  with  the  unwonted  exertion,  I  had 
descended  into  the  little  hollow  amidst 
whose  trees  the  church  itself  lay  com- 
pletely hidden. 

My  peregrinations  had  taken  me  com- 
pletely away  from  all  .umpike  roads  and 
railway  stations,  and,  indeed,  from  any 
visible  sign  of  human  habitation.  But 
the  thought  of  being  benighted  troubled 
me  in  the  least  possible  degree ;  for  I 
had  an  extensive  leave ;  my  time  was 
entirely  my  own,  and,  if  it  came  to  the 
worst,  a  nap  under  the  benign  canopy  of 
a  midsummer  night's  sky  held  out  no 
terrors  for  me. 

Having,  therefore,  refreshed  myself 
with  the  contents  of  my  wallet,  I  com- 
posed myself  on  the  rustic  seat  encircling 
the  yew,  and  proceeded  to  take  stock  of 
my  surroundings. 

The  church  appeared,  as  far  as  1  could 


see,  to  be  isolated  from  its  titular  village, 
and,  indeed,  to  be  very  little  used — if  at 
all — by  the  neighbouring  community. 
It  was  of  extremely  limited  dimensions, 
with  a  dwarf  tower  surmounting  its 
ancient  and  flint-built  nave ;  and  the 
neglected  appearance  of  the  few  graves 
scattered  around  its  walls  seemed  either 
to  indicate  a  healthy  condition  of  life 
among  the  distant  parishioners,  or,  as  I 
shrewdly  suspected,  an  entire  disuse  of 
the  yard  for  burial  purposes. 

Not  a  dozen  paces  from  the  tree  under 
which  I  sat,  and  quite  apart  from  the 
remaining  graves,  I  noted  where  appa- 
rently a  more  recent  interment  had  been 
carried  out.  The  grave  itself,  with  its 
freshly  heaped  soil,  devoid  of  headstone 
or  the  usual  floral  tributes,  was  situated 
under  the  shade  of  an  aged  beech,  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  low  wooden 
railing  that  bounded  the  graveyard. 

My  curiosity  was  sufficiently  aroused 
to  induce  me  to  approach  and  inspect 
the  little  plot ;  but  with  no  better  result 
than  to  send  me  back  again  to  my  seat, 
there  to  smoke  and  speculate  on  the 
extraordinary  procedure  that  seemed  to 
have  banished  this  poor  mortal's  remains 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  fellow 
villagers.  And  there  I  sat  and  smoked, 
and  cudgelled  my  brains,  until  darkness 
set  in,  and  the  night  winds  began  to  toss 
the  foliage  above  me  like  the  plumes  of 
a  gigantic  hearse.  Presently  I  was 
aroused  by  the  slamming  of  the  wicket 
gate  under  the  lyche  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  yard,  and  the  sound  of  rapid  steps 
proceeding  up  the  path  to  the  porch 
itself.  In  the  gloom  I  was  still  able  to 
distinguish  the  figure  of  a  man,  tall  and 
spare — a  gentleman  apparently — and,  by 
his  movements,  bent  upon  some  errand 
that  seemed,  to  him  at  all  events,  to  be 
of  a  normal  nature.  For,  having  arrived 
at  the  church,  he  drew  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  turned  the  lock,  and  entered, 
closing  the  door  softly  after  him. 

Here,  again,  was  food  for  further 
speculation.  What  on  earth  was  this 
man  doing  in  the  church  at  this  time  of 
the  night  ?  It  was  past  ten  o'clock,  an 
hour  when  most  of  the  villagers  were 
already  well  into  their  first  sleep 
and 
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The  stained  glass  windows  of  the  old 
pile  were  suddenly  suffused  with  light, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the 
soft  tones  of  the  organ,  as  it  breathed 
the  prelude  to  a  mass  movement,  came 
stealing  upon  my  eais,  and  laid  all  my 
suspicions  to  rest. 

Rather  an  imusual  hour  for  practice,  I 
thought,  for  all  that ;  and  turned  my  eyes 
once  more  upon  the  solitary  grave  imder 
the  beech  tree. 

Theman  was  evidentlyan  accomplished 
musician,  with  the  soul  of  an  enthusiast 
for  his  profession.  He  was  without 
doubt  the  village  organist,  who  had 
stolen  away  from  the  humdrum  of  some 
stuffy  parlour  to  vent  his  feelings  through 
the  medium  of  his  beloved  instrument. 

As  I  mused,  the  movement  ceased 
abruptly,  and  was  succeeded,  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  by  the  fimeral  march 
from  the  "  Eroica."  Our  musician,  then, 
was  a  man  of  melancholy,  not  to  say 
morbid,  tendencies.  Yet,  how  divinely 
the  heart-stirring  harmonies  were  being 
rendered.  Once  more,  and  by  suggestion, 
my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  lonely  body 
of  the  unrecorded  villager,  and  less  than 
ever  did  I  feel  inclined  to  rise  and  leave 
the  place  to  its  dreary  solitude. 

The  moon  had  now  appeared  above  the 
crest  of  the  opposite  hills,  and  faintly 
illumined  the  little  acre  and  its  grass- 
grown  hillocks.  Solemnly  rose  and  fell 
the  touching  strains  of  Beethoven's  death- 
march  within  the  walls  of  the  old  church. 
I  had  surrendered  myself  up  to  a  reverie 
as  profound  as  such  a  place  and  its 
associated  memories  may  only  induce, 
when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  loud, 
joyous,  and  rippling  peal  of  the  sweetest 
laughter  that  ever  emanated  from  the  lips 
of  happy  girlhood.  It  appeared  to  come 
from  some  spot  close  behind  the  tree 
under  which  I  sat. 

"  Look,  Fred  dear !  Just  fancy,  there 
is  somebody  actually  sitting  imder  the 
yew  tree !  '* 

Rising  to  my  feet,  and  turning,  I  saw 
before  me,  bathed  in  the  mellow  light, 
the  figure  of  a  young  girl  in  dainty  white 
apparel.  Her  large  smnmer  hat  had 
slipped  from  her  head,  and,  held  by  its 
ribbons,  was  lying  on  a  great  mass  of 
curly  chestnut  hair  that,  almost  covering 
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the  broad  white  brow,  fell  away  upon 
her  shoulders  in  a  bewildering  confusion 
of  tendril-like  curls.  Her  pretty  little 
child-face,  with  its  big  soft  eyes  of  the 
deepest  blue,  was  turned  towards  me 
with  an  expression  of  intense  curiosity 
on  its  marble-like  features.  I  had  just 
time  to  note  that  she  further  held  a  heap 
of  freshly  gathered  field-flowers  within 
the  folds  of  her  uptumed  skirt,  and  that 
their  many  bright  colours  harmonised 
perfectly  with  the  green  silk  sash  around 
her  fairy-like  waist,  when  the  tall,  dark 
figure  of  a  young  man  lounged  out  from 
behind  a  tree,  and,  slipping  his  arm 
caressingly  within  hers,  stood  looking 
down  at  me  with  an  expression  of  puzzled 
enquiry  on  his  frank  and  particularly . 
handsome  features. 

"  Pardon  my  curiosity,  sir,"  he  observed, 
presently,  with  an  engaging  smile,  "  if  I 
enquire  what  chance  brought  you  here 
into  this  out-of-the  way  spot,  and  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  ** 

His  kindly  tones  and  general  appear- 
ance of  manly  straightforwardness  im- 
pressed me  so  forcibly  in  his  favour  that, 
hardly  knowing  why  I  did  so,  I  approached 
him  with  outstretched  hand  (which  he 
pressed  cordially  in  his),  and  answered : 

"Nothing  but  a  sheer  spirit  of  vaga- 
bondage, for  which  so  wild  and  beautiful 
a  spot  must  always  have  some  kindred 
attraction,"  and  I  looked  inquiringly 
from  him  to  the  young  girl,  who  had 
nestled  up  lovingly  to  his  side,  and  stood 
with  her  cheek  pressed  against  his 
shoulder. 

She  met  my  gaze  with  another  peal  of 
merry  laughter — stopping  suddenly  to 
whisper  something  in  his  ear,  and  then 
as  suddenly  addressed  me  : 

"  So  you  have  come  from  Combe  Sta- 
tion, too,  have  you  ?  I  know  you  have. 
What  fun!  And  you're  a  Londoner. 
Please  don't  attempt  to  deny  it,  sir. 
What  an  odd  coincidence,  Fred !  So  are 
we  Londoners  both,  you  must  know. 
We  came  down  here  for  our  honeymoon — 
Fred  and  I — ^and,  oh!  how  happy  we 
have  been  amidst  my  darling  little  wild 
flowers  that  have  been  waiting  for  me  so 
long.  And  we're  not  going  back  any 
more  to  that  horrid  old  London  and  its 
smoky  streets,  are  we,  Fred,  dearest." 
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••No,  BeryL" 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  We  are  going — 
Fred  is —  to  buy  that  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned, little  thatched  cottage,  with  the 
honeysuckle  porch,  near  the  fir  copse 
above.  Did  you  see  it  as  you  came 
down  the  lane?"  she  added,  eagerly, 
and  looking  into  my  eyes  with  child-like 
anticipation  of  my  reply. 

**  The  one  with  the  row  of  hollyhocks 
leading  up  to  the  porch?"  1  hazarded. 

"Yes — oh  yes !"  she  broke  in  excitedly, 
''and  the  dearest,  tiniest  little  latticed 
windows  imaginable,  half  smothered  in 
jessamine  and  white  cluster  roses.  He's 
seen  it,  Fred !  Well,  that  is  going  to  be 
our  home,  our  nest,  as  long  as  we  shall 
live,  and  we  shall  never  be  parted.  For 
we  mean  to  die  together,  don't  we,  Fred, 
darling?" 

**Of  course  we  do,  Beryl,"  he  ac- 
quiesced, with  a  smile  at  me,  as  he  patted 
her  curls  assuringly,  and  after  the  man- 
ner of  one  soothing  a  wayward  child,  as 
she,  indeed,  certainly  was. 

"And  you  will  come  with  us  now, 
won't  you?"  she  said  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  appealingly.  "We  are  going  to 
finish  up  our  day's  expedition  with  a 
visit  to  the  plantation  on  the  hillock 
yonder,  just  under  the  moon.  I  know  a 
place  where  we  shall  actually  find  wild 
strawberries  1  Such  weeny  little  mites 
of  berries  you  never  saw,  scattered  about 
imder  the  furze  bushes.  The  shy,  cun- 
ning little  dears,  you  would  never  dream 
that  they  were  there  until  you  ruffled 
their  leaves  the  wrong  way." 

"  But,"  I  remonstrated,  pointing  to  her 
dust-stained  shoes,  "you  must  be  tho- 
roughly tired  out,  and  more  inclined  for 
bed  than  for  any  further  wanderings." 

"Oh,  indeed,  I  am  not,"  she  pouted 
prettily.  **I  feel  just  as  fresh  as  my 
little  proteges  the  daisies  here,"  and  she 
shook  up  her  floral  treasures  with  all  the 
glee  of  a  wanton  little  gipsy. 

"Besides,  that  absurd,  dear,  lazy  old 
Fred  has  been  asleep  most  of  the  day  in 
that  meadow  yonder,  with  his  hat  tilted 
over  his  face;  while  I  sat  guard  over 
him  and  made  him  necklaces  and  watch- 
chains  of  dandelion  stalks,  and  kept 
away  the  beetles  and  earwigs  while  he 
slept  on.    Didn't  I,  Fred?    But  I  stole 


away  at  times  (and  he  never  knew  it) 
into  the  woods  where  the  strawberries 
and  wild  convolvuli  are,  and  discovered 
all  kinds  of  sweet,  fairy-like  nooks,  to 
which  I  am  going  to  take  hinL  Oh !  you 
must  come." 

And  yielding  to  their  combined  en-, 
treaties,  1  followed  them  down  the  path 
to  the  gate:  the  3roimg  girl  whom  he 
had  called  Beryl  romping  along  ahead 
of  us  and  returning  every  now  and  then 
to  his  side,  at  his  call,  like  some 
affectionate  little  spaniel. 

Arrived  under  the  lych-gate  thqr 
paused  for  some  seconds  as  if  to  listen  to 
the  music  within  the  church.  Her  man- 
ner and  appearance  had  now  suddenly 
imdergone  a  change,  as,  closer  than  ever 
to  his  side,  with  her  great  tear-dimmed 
eyes  riveted  on  the  illuminated  windows, 
she  stood — they  both  stood — rigid  and 
immovable.  1  saw  that  their  lips  were 
moving  as  if  in  prayer,  and  heard  his 
deep  "Amen  "  as  they  turned  and  left  the 
hallowed  precincts. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  us  as  we 
made  our  way  out  of  the  hollow  and 
emerged  upon  the  open  hillside  into  the 
brilliant  moonlight 

Then,  taking  advantage  of  her  momen- 
tary absence  in  pursuit  of  a  benighted 
butterfly,  he  turned  abruptly  to  me  with 
the  remark : 

"We  have  settled  it  in  our  minds  to 
be  buried  there  some  day.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  idea  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  beginning  a  little  too 
early  in  life  to  indulge  in  such  melan- 
choly forecasts,"  I  answered  him,  a  little 
uneasily. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  observed,  some- 
what abruptly.  "  You  see,  my  Beryl  and 
1  have  had  a  heap  of  trouble,  even  in  our 
short  time — for  we  have  been  too  sincere 
and  outspoken  in  a  world  of  sham  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  those  to  whom 
we  might  have  appealed  for  help— and 
God  knows  we  have  needed  it." 

1  was  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the 
bittemess  with  which  he  now  spoke — 
seemingly  to  himself. 

"  Therefore,"  he  resumed,  "  as  a  mere 
matter  of  precaution,  and  speaking  on 
her  behalf — an  orphan  like  myself,  with 
scarcely  a  friend  in  the  world  whom  we 


She  stood  with  ker^  cheek  pressed  against  his  skmldeK 

can  trust — with    nooe   but  ourselves  to  hastily  replied.    "  Personally,  I  must  say 

live  for,  why  should  we  not  indulge  this  1  am  prejudiced  not  a  little  in  favour  of 

whim  if  it  conduces  in  so  great  a  me-asuie  such  a  last  resting  place  myself." 

to  our  mental  comfort  ?  "  "  You  may  think  it  strange  that  we 

*'  There    is    no    reason    whatever/*    I  should  have  elected  to  end  our  days  in 
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such  a  sequestered  spot  as  Combe,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  but  the 
fact  is,  my  Beryl  has  for  some  years  been 
persecuted  by  the  attentions  of  a 
scoundrel  bent  solely  on  her  ruin,  and 
who,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
married,  would  follow  us  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
her  guileless  little  head.  It  was  mainly, 
therefore,  with  the  object  of  eluding  his 
eternal  watchfulness  that  we  came  here. 
And  here  we  intend  to  remain,  God 
willing,  till  death  shall  part  us." 

She  was  back  again  at  his  side,  and 
had  overheard  his  last  remark. 

'*  And  he  won't  allow  him  "  (she  nodded 
towards  the  church)  "  to  play  any  more 
music  after  we  have  gone,  will  he,  Fred  ? 
You  must  make  him  promise  us  that 
before  he  goes." 

"  You  hear  what  Beryl  says,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  quite  a  stern  ring  in 
his  usually  complacent  tones. 

«  But " 

"You  must  ask  no  questions.  You 
saw  the  man  come  in — you  must  have 
done  so  from  where  you  were  sitting ; 
and  you  would  know  him  again  among 
a  thousand.  Now  don't  be  so  ungracious 
as  to  refuse  this  not  impossible  favour. 
You  will  swear  that,  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
your  power,  that  man  shall  never  perform 
any  music  in  Combe  Church  while  we 
lie  buried  within  its  precincts." 

"  Swear  it !  or  as  true  as  we  are  all 
standing  here  this  moment,  I  will  haunt 
you  by  day  and  by  night,  until  you 
have  complied  with  our  request."  Her 
voice  trembled  with  an  emotion  so 
intense  that  it  was  scarcely  recognisable  ; 
and  with  her  small  clenched  hands 
hugging  the  flowers  to  her  bosom,  and 
her  foot  patting  the  earth  with  the 
petulant  action  of  a  spoilt  child,  it 
needed  not  the  additional  evidence  of 
the  fully  opened  eyes,  strained  upon 
mine  with  an  indescribable  look  of 
anxiety  and  pain,  to  know  that  it  would 
be  positively  dangerous  to  temporise 
further. 

"But,"  I  persisted,  nevertheless,  now 
thoroughly  startled  by  the  incidents  of 
the  last  few  minutes,  "  I  may  in  all 
probability  never  retrace  my  steps  here 
again." 


"  But  you  will,**  she  persisted,  eagerly, 
with  both  hands  clasped  on  mine.  "  We 
like  you ;  yes,  indeed,  indeed  we  do ! 
You  will  come  down  and  see  us  every 
year  during  the  summer,  and  we  will 
have  a  spare  room  always  ready  for  you 
at  the  cottage.  And  when  at  last  you 
come  down  one  day  and  hnd  that  we 
have  been  both  taken  away  together  and 
buried  over  there,  you  will  go  at  once 
and  tell  him  from  us  (if  ever  you  wish 
for  peace  upon  earth)  to  go  away,  and 
never,  never  show  his  face  here  again  I  " 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  young  man, 
laying  his  hand  familarly  on  my  shoulder, 
and  pointing  to  her  with  the  other, 
"  You're  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  after  all, 
and  we  really  have  taken  quite  a  liking 
to  you.  Now,  you  could  not  be  so 
inhuman — could  you  now — as  to  refuse 
that  poor,  pitiful,  pleading  little  face  ?  *' 

"I  swear!" 

The  words  flew  involuntarily  to  my 
lips,  as  she  threw  herself  with  a  paroxysm 
of  sobbing  into  her  husband's  outstretched 
arms.  At  the  same  instant  I  saw  the 
lights  disappear  from  the  church  win- 
dows ;  the  music  also  had  ceased. 

But  her  sorrow,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  it,  was  of  the  very 
shortest  duration.  A  few  encouraging 
words  in  her  ear,  accompanied  by  a 
caress  or  two  of  her  tresses,  and,  with  a 
kiss,  she  was  away  up  the  path,  smiling 
merrily  back  at  us  through  her  tears. 

Poor,  pitiful,  pleading  little  baby-face, 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  banish  its  sweet 
memory  from  my  brain  did  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old.  I  felt  then  that  had 
she  commanded  me  to  report  myself  to 
her  monthly,  and  to  travel  the  distance 
from  London  to  Combe  on  foot,  I  would 
have  accepted  the  task  with  the  greatest 
avidity. 

We  toiled  silently  up  the  moonlit  slope 
after  the  lithe  fairy- figure  that  forever 
danced  before  us  in  child- like  glee  as  she 
waved  us  encouragingly  forward,  or 
darted  into  the  shade  of  a  hedge  to 
rummage  for  sleeping  honeysuckle,  or 
wakeful  glow-worm.  As  we  neared  the 
crest,  which  was  crowned  by  a  silver- 
tipped  copse  of  birch  and  flr,  she  came 
back  quietly  to  her  husband's  side,  and, 
taking  his  hand  without  remark,  led  him 
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through  a  gap  in  the  enciicling  hedge 
into  the  grove  itself. 

Following  them  along  a  path  bordered 
with  briar  and  bracken,  I  found  myself 
in  a  circular  mossy  space,  where  fairies 
might  have  met  and  danced,  and  where 
the  young  couple  were  now  halted,  and 
with  his  arm  thrown  protectingly  around 
his  wife,  they  were  both  regarding  my 
approach  with  a  sad  yet  tender  smile  of 
such  ineffable  beauty  on  their  pale  moon- 
lit features,  that  I  could  not  repress  the 
cry  of  admiration  that  sprang  to  my  lips. 

"You  will  await  our  return  here,"  she 
said,  addressing  me  cheerily  as  she  stayed 
my  further  approach  with  a  playful 
gesture  of  command.  "  Wait  and  watch 
for  us  while  we  gather  the  berries  within  ; 
for,  beautiful  as  the  night  is,  there  is  an 
evil  spirit  abroad  that  has  naught  to  do 
with  us  here." 

"  And,  remember! "  uttered  her  husband, 
in  a  deep  voice  of  warning,  as  he  held  up 
his  hand  impressively  and  turned  to  go. 

"  For  Fred's  sake  and  mine — remem- 
ber!** she  added,  in  a  whisper,  as  she 
pressed  my  fingers  in  a  hand  that  was 
now  as  cold  as  death.  She  looked  at  me 
long  and  steadily ;  then,  with  an  upward 
glance  at  the  bright  heavens — her  soft 
eyes  suffused  with  tears — she  took  her 
husband's  hand  in  hers  and,  with  a  deep 
sigh  that  closed,  I  thought,  with  a  sob, 
she  passed  with  him  out  of  my  sight  into 
the  gloom  within. 

I  stood  for  some  considerable  time 
rooted  to  the  spot,  listening  for  the  sound 
of  her  joyous  laugh,  and  hearing  naught 
but  the  sough  and  moan  of  the  night 
wind  as  it  swayed  the  fir  tops  above  my 
head. 

Hark !     It  was  her  voice. 

•*  They  are  here,  Fred !  I  have  found 
them — ^my  own  sweet  little  pets  !  " 

Then  borne  upon  the  winds  came  his 
words,  in  a  loud  tone  of  alarm  and 
warning. 

*•  Beryl !  Beryl !  Where  are  you, 
darling?  Run  to  the  open,  quick  1 
Help  I     Help!" 

The  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  burst  upon 
the  quiet  night,  followed  by  a  terrible 
cry.  Then  another  report  with,  this 
time,  a  woman's  scream  of  anguish ;  and 
with  a  shout  of  anger  I  sprang  in  the 


direction  of  the  sounds,  only  to  find 
myself  barred  and  entangled  in  a  mass  of 
running  briar. 

As  I  rested  for  a  brief  second  during  my 
frantic  endeavours  to  force  my  way  in- 
ward, and  strained  my  eyes  in  search  of 
some  outlet,  I  saw  a  dark  figure  advanc- 
ing on  all  fours  in  my  direction. 

Stealthily  it  came  creeping  on  towards 
me — the  head  turning  from  side  to  side 
like  some  hunted  animal — until  the  man 
(for  I  was  now  able  to  distinguish  the 
outlines)  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards 
of  where  1  crouched.  Here,  a  ray  of 
moonlight  that  straggled  in  from  above 
fell  upon  his  face  as  it  was  turned 
towards  me,  and,  with  a  cry  of  uncon- 
trolled rage,  1  launched  myself  towards 
him  and — awoke. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

It  must  have  been  the  organist  slam- 
ming the  church  door  that  hastened  the 
catastrophe  ;  for  on  springing  to  my  feet 
and  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  church, 
I  could  see  him  in  the  shadow  of  the 
porch,  and  hear  the  jangling  of  the  keys, 
and  the  incessant  banging  of  the  door,  as 
he  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  lock  it 
after  him.  After  a  number  of  futile 
attempts  he  succeeded  at  last  in  shooting 
the  bolt,  and  coming  out  int©  the  moon- 
light, stood  for  some  seconds  in  deep 
meditation. 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  leaving 
the  premises  by  the  lych-gate,  he  strode 
rapidly  up  the  gravelled  path  leading  to 
the  yew  tree  under  which  I  sat. 

I  can  give  no  reason  for  my  movement 
other  than  that  my  mind  was  scarcely 
balanced  after  the  fearful  occurrences  of 
my  dream.  But  I  edged  stealthily  away 
from  my  seat,  and  slipping  quickly  round, 
placed  the  tree  between  the  approaching 
figure  and  myself. 

I  could  hear  my  heart  thumping  against 
my  ribs  as  the  footsteps  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Presently  they  ceased  abruptly, 
and,  bending  forward,  I  could  see  the 
man's  figure  passing  over  the  turf  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  solitary  grave  imder 
the  beech  tree. 

Arrived  at  its  side,  he  sank  down  upon 
his  knees,  and  softly  and  tenderly  placed 
a  wreath  of  lilies  upon  the  little  mound 
before   him.      Then,   with    both   hands 
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clasped'  over  his  face,  he  remained  for 
the  space  of  some  ten  minutes,  occupied 
apparently  in  earnest  prayer. 

I  stood  watching  him  intently  the 
while,  until  at  last  I  was  impelled,  as  if 
by  some  mysterious  power  over  which  I 
had  no  control,  to  come  out  of  my 
hiding-place  and  confront  him. 

He  allowed  me  to  approach  his  side 
without  betraying  any  consciousness  of 
my  presence.  I  could  see  his  lips  were 
moving,  and  caught  the  murmur  of  words. 
Then  I  placed  my  hand  gently  upon  his 
shoulder,  as  a  sickly  feeling  of  dreadful 
anticipation  crept  into  my  bursting 
heart 

He  dropped  his  hands  from  his  face, 
and  looked  up  at  me  for  some  moments 
with  a  half-puzzled,  half-dazed  look, 
that  changed  instantly  to  one  of  livid 
horror  as  he  noted  the  expression  of  my 
countenance  when  1  had  fully  recognised 
him — the  man  of  my  dream — the  murderer, 
I  had  no  doubt  now,  of  the  poor  creatures 
beneath  the  turf  on  which  we  were  even 
then  standing. 

With  a  hoarse  cry  of  alarm,  he  jumped 
to  his  feet. 

"  Murderer  I  **  I  shouted  fiercely,  and 
sprang  at  once  upon  him.  His  hand 
flew  as  if  by  instinct  to  his  breast  pocket. 
But  I  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  grasped 
him  tightly  by  the  wrist  as  I  struck  at 
him  savagely  and  repeatedly  with  my 
stick  until  I  saw  the  blood  come. 

He  was  tall  and  spare  and  extremely 
powerful,  and,  with  a  longer  reach  of 
arm,  was  soon  able  to  close  with  me  and 
lock  me  in  a  tremendous  embrace.  I 
felt  my  limbs  crack  under  the  terrible 
strain,  at  the  same  time  that  his  hot 
breath  fanned  my  face  —  hissing  out 
between  our  struggles : 

*'  Fool !  Madman  !  Let  go  my  throat, 
or,  by  the  living  Lord,  I'll  lay  you  out  a 
corpse  upon  their  grave  I  " 

My  only  response  was  the  reiterated  cry 
of  "Murderer!  Murderer  I  Help!  Help!" 

"  Meddling  hound !  "  he  gasped.  "  Is 
it  not  sufficient  that  you  have  driven  me 
away  for  ever  from  my  dear  one's  side 
that  you  must  also  attempt  my  life ! 
Have  a  care — fool !  My  life  is  my  own 
to  live,  and,  by  heavens,  it  shall  be  mine 
only  to  take  !  " 


With  a  desperate  and  frenzied  effort, 
he  hurled  me  from  him,  and  my  foot 
catching  against  the  grave  side,  I  fell 
backward  with  a  fearful  force,  and  lay 
for  some  seconds  half-stunned. 

When  again  I  was  upon  my  legs  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  but  in  the 
distance  1  could  hear  the  sounds  of  his 
rapidly  retreating  footsteps,  and  knew 
instinctively  that  I  should  never  see  him 
again.  But  I  ran  swiftly  through  the 
gateway,  and  leaping  the  hedge  that 
bordered  the  lane,  into  which  I  judged 
he  had  made  his  way,  I  rushed  blindly 
on  without  meeting  a  living  soul  until 
utterly  exhausted,  and  half  fainting  from 
my  recent  exertions,  I  threw  myself  on 
the  bankside  under  a  hedge,  and  en- 
deavoured with  a  great  effort  to  pull 
myself  together  and  devise  some  plan  of 
pursuit. 

As  I  lay  there,  a  man,  whom  I  judged 
to  be  a  farm  labourer,  came  leisurely  by, 
and  who,  on  my  inquiring,  assured  me 
he  had  met  no  one  in  the  lane. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  asked,  as  he  was  passing 
on, "  what  is  the  name  of  the  little  church 
at  the  turn  of  the  lane  ?  " 

"  Combe  Church,  sir,  in  the  parish  of 
Glebethorpe.  It's  been  but  poorly 
attended  of  late,  owing  to  the  bad 
times  and  emigration.  In  fact,  they're 
seriously  thinking  about  closing  it  alto- 
gether." " 

"And  that  last  grave,  in  the  furthest 
corner,  under  the  beech  tree— can  you 
tell  me  whose  it  is  ?  " 

"  Strange  that  you  should  have  noticed 
that,  sir,"  the  man  replied  with  evident 
surprise,  "  because  that's  where  they 
buried  the  young  couple  that  were  killed 
last  year  in  the  woods  above." 

"  Killed !— who  killed  them  ?  " 

"  He  did — leastways  the  young  man. 
He  must  have  shot  her  first,  and  then 
made  away  with  himself  immediately 
afterwards.  It  was  a  made-up  job,  and 
no  mistake ;  for  they  found  them  lay  in' 
together,  the  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  a 
note  in  his  pocket  explaining  that  they 
were  tired  of  life  and  had  decided  to 
give  it  up." 

"  And  was  there  no  suspicion  of  foul 
play?" 

"None   whatever.     You   see,  nobody 
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knew  who  they  were,  nor  where  they 
came  from.  But  the  evidence  was  quite 
enough  for  the  jury,  and  there  they're 
buried,  the  poor  souls^as  sweet  a  couple 
to  look  on  as  you'd  find  in  this  world. 
Good  night,  sir." 

'*  One  moment.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  church  windows  as  I  came  by,  and 
the  sounds  of  music  from  within.  Who 
would  be  likely  to  be  there  at  this  hour 
of  the  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  the  party  that  came  to  the 
village  last  Christmas,  and  has  been 
staying  at  the  sexton's  ever  since.  1 
reckon  he's  got  the  run  of  the  church 
while  the  parson's  away  on  his  holidays. 
I  don't  know  where  he  comes  from,  sir. 
Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  cares,  if  you 
ask  me.  For  he's,  in  the  main,  badly 
liked — terribly  badly  liked.  I  can't  tell 
you  why,  imless  it's  his  stand-off  ways 
and  the  queer  look  that's  always  in  his 
eyes.     I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to  see  the  last 


of  him,  whenever  he  chooses  to  go,  and 
that's  what  the  rest  of  us  say.'* 

With  that  he  left  me,  and  here  my 
story  practically  ends. 

Why  these  lines  have  been  withheld 
until  this  late  date  is  a  matter  solely 
between  my  conscience  and  the  memory 
of  those  poor  children  of  my  dream.  I 
at  once  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  police  authorities  of  the  district, 
and,  although  naturally  sceptical  at  first 
as  to  the  value  of  evidence  in  dreams, 
they  made  some  investigation  into  the 
whereabouts  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
but  without  eliciting  the  slightest  clue 
to  either  his  name  or  his  present  abode. 
He  had  vanished  as  completely  from  all 
ken  as  though  he  also  had  been  a  mere 
figment  of  my  brain.  But  if  he  is  still 
alive — which  I  very  much  doubt — of  one 
thing  1  am  positively  certain:  he  has 
never  again  appeared  in  the  village  of 
Combe  or  its  church. 


{To  be  continued,) 


AFTERWARD. 


By   ALFRED    TURNER. 

{WALKED  the  Night  with  Sorrow,  and  I  heard 
The  sobbing  of  the  pine. 
And  the  lost  face,  the  dear  remember'd  word 
Smote  on  this  heart  of  mine. 
Ah !    Love  that  tarried  in  that  sweet  emprise 
They  were  for  Thee — those  eyes. 

In  the  lone  pastures,  in  the  dim  half  light. 

The  wistful  past  unroll'd, 
The  chart  of  deeds  ungentle  in  Her  sight ; 

The  smiles  1  bought  and  sold. 
Ah !   Love,  the  memory  of  those  wanton  years ; 

They  were  for  Thee — those  tears. 

The  gentle  presence  which  oft  bade  me  stay. 

The  mute  appealing  look 
And  trivial  memories  of  a  far-off  day, 

A  fuller  meaning  took. 
"Ah!  Love,"  said  Sorrow:   "dwell  with  these  sad  themes. 

They  are  for  Thee — such  dreams.** 


SANCHO   PANZA   AND   THE   DUCHESS. 
From  the  painting  by  C.  R.  Leslie  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 

FAMOUS  SCENES  FROM  FAMOUS 

NOVELS. 


THE  inter-relationship  of  the  arts  is 
obvious,  and  yet  it  is  convenient 
sometimes  to  remind  ourselves 
even  of  the  obvious.  And  to  explain 
that  this  relationship  exists  because  all 
the  arts  appeal  directly  to  the  emotions, 
and  to  the  reason  only  through  the 
emotions,  is  to  push  the  obvious  a  step 
further.  Music  and  the  drama  mutually 
support  and  interpret  each  other.  We 
speak  of  "tones"  in  painting.  Archi- 
tecture has  been  fancifully  described  as 
"frozen  music"  and  a  "symphony  in 
stone."  We  say  a  painter  has  "  seized  a 
dramatic  moment"  in  the  event  he  records 
on  his  canvas,  or  that  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture conveys  the  sense  of  a  prolonged 
melodious  note  of  music.  These  are 
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figures  of  speech,  but  they  are  more — they 
express  the  obvious  relationship  of  the 
arts. 

Painters  of  what  are  termed  "  subject 
pictures"  find  their  inspirations  usually 
in  the  dramatic  incidents  of  our  common 
life,  often  in  history,  and  less  frequently 
in  the  novel.  When  I  say  "  less  fre- 
quently," I  am  thinking,  of  course,  only 
of  highly  elaborated  works  of  art,  not  of 
illustration  work,  which,  though  it  may 
be  as  exacting,  lies  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. There  are  not,  comparatively 
speaking,  many  famous  pictures  that 
have  been  inspired  by  fiction.  To  give 
klat  to  the  picture  it  is  essential,  first  of 
all,  that  the  story  should  be  one  of  the 
world's     great     stories,     should     have 
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passed  beyond  the  borders  of  the  country 
of  its  origin  and  become  a  part  of  the 
intellectual  possessions  of  persons  of  cul- 
ture in  many  lands.  The  incident  pour- 
trayed  should,  also,  have  its  obvious 
appeal  to  recognition,  should  be  at  least 
typical  of  the  character  of  the  book, 
ttkl  above  all  must  have  dramatic 
vigour. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  however, 
there  are  few  of  us  who  see  the  painting 
and  read  the  story  at  so  nearly  con- 
temporaneous dates  that  we  are  able  at 
once  to  identify  the  one  by  the  other, 
and  it  may  be  an  interesting  study  to 
bring  them  together  side  by  side.  1  have 
thereifore  selected  a  few  of  the  famous 
pictures  suggested  by  engrossing  incidents 
in  famous  novels  and  reproduce  them  in 
these  pages,  together  with  a  sufficient 
summary  of  the  story  as  will  serve  for  a 
descriptive  note  to  the  picture.  Thus  the 
painting  will  be  interpreted  in  almost 
the  words  of  the  novelist,  and  the 
novelist  will  have  his  inspired  con- 
ception vividly  interpreted  to  the  eye  in 
the  work  of  the  artist,  and  both  presented, 
as  it  were,  in  one  focus. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  appears  a 
reproduction  of  a  painting  by  C.  R. 
Leslie  of  a  scene  from  Cervantes*  novel 
of  "Don  Quixote."  This  picture  was 
first  exhibited  in  1844,  and  is  a  replica, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  of  an  earlier 
picture  painted  for  Lord  Egremont  and 
exhibited  in  1824.  It  now  hangs  in  the 
Tate  Gallery. 

Cervantes  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  he  was 
baptised  in  October,  1547,  his  birth  year 
coincides  with  the  accession  of  the  boy 
king,  Edward  VI.,  to  the  English  throne. 
His  parents  were  well-bom  but  poor,  and 
their  talented  son  at  first  adopted  the 
military  profession.  He  had  the  misfor- 
time  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors 
and  suffered  great  hardship  in  captivity 
at  Algiers,  very  nearly  losing  his  life,  but 
was  at  length  ransomed  and  returned  to 
Spain.  He  then  began  devoting  himself 
to  literature,  writing  romances  and  plays. 
The  first  part  of  "Don  Quixote"  was 
published  in  1604-5  and  was  imme- 
diately successful,  four  editions  being 
sold  within  the  year;  the  second  part 


appeared  in  1615.  He  died  on  April 
23rd,  }6i6,  the  date  also  of  Shakespeare's 
death. 

"  Don  Quixote  *'  is  a  satire  on  the  old 
and  stilted  romances  of  chivalry  which 
were  in  great  vogue  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  something  more  than 
that.  It  is  a  faithful,  vivid,  glowing 
picture  of  Spanish  life  and  character ;  it 
is,  too,  a  work  of  immortal  essence  in  that 
it  pictures,  with  the  assured  comprehen- 
sion of  genius,  the  humour  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  ideal  world  of  the 
half-frenzied  enthusiast  and  the  reality 
of  things  as  they  are. 

The  scene  depicted  by  Mr.  Leslie  is 
that  in  which  Sancho  Panza  relinquishes 
his  afternoon's  nap  to  entertain  the 
Duchess  and  her  ladies  with  his  private 
opinion  of  his  master  and  their  singular 
adventures.  Don  Quixote  was  taking 
his  rest  and  Sancho,  overwhelmed  by  the 
attention  paid  him  by  so  distinguished 
and  beautiful  a  lady,  proceeds  with  a 
very  outspoken  discourse,  to  the  vast 
amusement  of  his  audience.  He  is 
invited  to  speak  plainly  as  they  "are 
private  with  no  one  to  overhear." 

"Sancho  got  up  without  speaking  a 
word,  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and, 
with  his  body  bent,  crept  cautiously 
round  the  room,  lifting  up  the  hangings; 
having  done  which,  he  retumed  to  his 
seat.  *And  now,  madam,'  quoth  he, 
'since  I  find  there  is  nobody  in  hiding 
here  but  ourselves,  you  shall  e'en  hear, 
without  fear  or  dread,  the  truth  of 
the  story  and  what  else  you  will  ask 
of  me. 

"  First  and  foremost  I  must  tell  you  I 
look  on  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  to  be 
no  better  than  a  downright  madman, 
though  sometimes  he  will  stumble  upon 
a  parcel  of  sayings  so  quaint  and  so 
lightly  put  together,  that  the  devil  him- 
self could  not  mend  them ;  but  in  the 
main,  I  cannot  beat  it  out  of  my  noddle 
but  that  he  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
Now,  because  1  am  pretty  confident  of 
knowing  his  blind  side,  whatever 
crotchets  come  into  my  crown,  though 
without  either  head  or  tail,  yet  can  I 
make  them  pass  on  him  for  gospel. 
Such  was  the  answer  to  his  letter  and 
another  that  I  put  upon  him  the  other 
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day,  and  is  not  in  print  yet,  touching  my 
lady  Dulcinea's  enchantment;  for  you 
must  know,  between  you  and  I,  she  is  no 
more  enchanted  than  the  man  in  the 
moon." 

"In  the  expressions  of  the  actors," 
says  Tom  Taylor,  "the  painter  has 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene. 
Sancho,  half-shrewd,  half-obtuse,  takes 
the  duchess  into  his  confidence,  with  a 
finger  laid  along  his  nose ;  his  way  of 
sitting  shows  that  he  is  on  a  style  of  seat 
he  is  unused  to.  Chantrey  (the  sculptor) 
sat  to  Leslie  for  the  expression  of  the 
Sancho,  and  his  hearty  sense  of  humour 
qualified  him  to  embody  the  character 
well.  The  duchess's  enjoyment  breaks 
through  the  habitual  restraint  of  her 
high  breeding  and  the  grave  courtesy  of 
her  Spanish  manners  in  the  sweetest 
half-smile — a  triumph  of  subtle  expres- 
sion. The  sour  and  literal  Dona  Rod- 
riquez  is  evidently  not  forgetful  how 
Sancho,  on  his  arrival,  had  desired  her  to 
have  a  care  of  Dapple.  The  mirth  of 
the  whispering  maid  culminates  in  the 
broad,  smirking  grin  of  the  mulatto- 
woman." 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
Leslie,  a  great  painter  of  literary  illustra- 
tion, began  life  as  a  bookseller's  appren- 
tice. He  was  bom  in  Clerkenwell,  of 
American  parents.  He  did  not  profess  to 
be  a  scholar.  He  read  Shakespeare, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Cervantes, 
Addison,  and  the  Bible.  All  his  subjects 
were  got  out  of  these.  His  chief  patron 
was  Lord  Egremont,  and  when  he  visited 
Petworth  he  found  it  a  treasure-house  of 
old-world  wealth  in  furniture,  jewellery, 
china,  and  toilet  ornaments ;  and  during 
his  visits  there  he  made  careful  and 
numerous  studies  of  such  objects.  All 
the  accessories  in  the  scene  from  Don 
Quixote  are  painted  with  the  nicest  sense 
of  propriety. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Kenilworth  "  is  so 
well  known  that  to  recapitulate  its  story 
would  be  to  repeat  a  much-told  tale.  In 
the  midst  of  the  intrigues,  the  jealousies, 
the  rivalries  and  the  strivings  of  worthy 
and  unworthy  ambition  that  fill  the  hearts 
of  Elizabeth's  courtiers  and  their  followers, 
the  tender  womanliness  of  Amy  Robsart, 
hapless  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  makes 


a  sweet  and  pathetic  contrast.  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  revelries  with  which  Leicester 
was  entertaining  his  Queen  and  his  noble 
guests,  the  distressed  Amy  crept  like  a 
homeless  wanderer  into  the  castle  that 
should  have  received  her  as  its  mistress. 
And  here,  under  her  husband's  roof,  the 
plot  that  was  to  end  her  yoimg  life  took 
form.  Her  unscrupulous  foe,  Vamey, 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  see  the  man  he 
served  wedded  to  the  Queen,  first  poisoned 
the  mind  of  Leicester  against  his  wife, 
and  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  con- 
sent to  the  death  of  the  Countess.  But 
Leicester,  whose  fickle  mind  seldom  holds 
loDg  on  a  straight  course,  repented  pre- 
sently and  despatched  a  note  to  Vamey 
to  proceed  no  further  in  the  business. 
Then  he  leams  that  Vamey  had  deceived 
him,  and  that  Amy  was  guiltless  of  the  in- 
fidelity with  which  Vamey,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  her,  had  charged  her.  But  it  was 
too  late  then  to  stay  the  course  of  events 
which  his  own  fatal  weakness  had  set  in 
motion.  Vamey,  fortified  with  Leicester's 
signet  ring,  compelled  the  distracted  Amy 
to  retum  to  Cumnor  Place.  Here  one  of 
the  servants,  named  Anthony  Foster, 
conducted  the  Countess  to  a  part  of  the 
building  where  she  had  never  been  before, 
"  up  a  stair  of  great  height,  preceded  by 
one  of  the  old  women  with  a  lamp.  At 
the  head  of  the  stair,  which  seemed  of 
almost  immeasurable  height,  they  crossed 
a  short  wooden  gallery,  formed  of  black 
oak  and  very  narrow,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  was  a  strong  oaken  door," 
opening  into  an  apartment  into  which 
Amy  passed  alone,  barring  the  door  on 
the  inside. 

"Vamey,  meanwhile,  had  lurked  be- 
hind on  the  stairs ;  but  hearing  the  door 
barred,  he  now  came  up  on  tiptoe,  and 
Foster,  winking  to  him,  pointed  with 
self-complacence  to  a  piece  of  concealed 
machinery  in  the  wall,  which,  playing 
with  much  ease  and  little  noise,  dropped 
a  part  of  the  wooden  gallery,  after  the 
manner  of  a  drawbridge,  so  as  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the 
door  of  the  bedroom  and  the  landing 
place. 

"Vamey  looked  with  great  attention 
at  the  machinery,  and  peered  more  than 
once  down  the  abyss  which  was  opened 
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by  the  fall  of  the  trap-door.  It  was  dark 
as  pitch,  and  seemed  profoundly  deep, 
going  nigh  to  the  lowest  vault  of  the 
castle." 

Foster,  less  villainous  than  Varaey, 
pointed  out  this  contrivance  merely 
as  a  means  of  ensuring  against  their 
captive's  escape,  but  Varney,  arch-plotter 
that  he  was,  perceived  a  way  of  turning 
it  to  a  murderous  purpose. 

**  I  will  teach  thee,**  he  said  to  Foster, 
*  a  spring  to  catch  a  peewit.  Yonder 
trap-door — yonder  gimcrack  of  thine,  will 
remain  secure  in  appearance,  will  it  not, 
though  the  supports  are  withdrawn 
beneath  ? " 

"  Ay,  marry,  will  it,"  said  Foster,  "  so 
long  as  it  is  not  trodden  on." 

"But  were  the  lady  to  attempt  an 
escape  over  it,"  replied  Varney,  "her 
weight  would  carry  it  down  ?  " 

"  A  mouse's  weight  would  do  it,"  said 
Foster. 

"  Why,  then,  she  dies  in  attempting  her 
escape,  and  what  could  you  or  I  help  it, 
honest  Tony  ?  Let  us  to  bed ;  we  will 
adjust  our  project  to-morrow." 

The  next  night  Foster  "  left  the  Coun- 
tess's door  unsecured  on  the  outside  and, 
under  the  eye  of  Varney,  withdrew  the 
supports  which  sustained  the  falling  trap, 
which,  therefore,  kept  its  level  position 
merely  by  a  slight  adhesion.  They  with- 
drew to  wait  the  issue  on  the  ground- 
floor  adjoining,  but  they  waited  long  in 
vain.  At  length,  Varney  exclaimed, 
"  Surely  never  was  a  woman  fool  enough 
to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
escape  I " 

"  Perhaps  she  is  resolved,"  said  Foster, 
"  to  await  her  husband  s  return." 

"  True  ! — most  true  !  "  said  Varney, 
rushing  out ;  "  I  had  not  thought  of  that 
before." 

In  less  than  two  minutes  Foster,  who 
remained  behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a 
horse  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  a  whistle 
similar  to  that  which  was  the  Earl's 
usual  signal.  The  instant  after  the  door 
of  the  Countess's  chamber  opened,  and 
in  the  same  moment  the  trap-door  gave 
way.  There  was  a  rushing  sound — a  heavy 
fall — a  faint  groan — ^and  all  was  over. 

"Look  down  in  the  vault,"  cried  Varney ; 
"  what  seest  thou  ? " 


"  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes, 
like  a  snowdrift,"  said  Foster.  '*  Oh,  if 
there  be  judgment  in  heaven,  thou  has 
deserved  it  and  will  meet  it  I  Thou  hast 
destroyed  her  by  means  of  her  vast 
affections." 

This  is  the  moment  seized  upon  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  as  the  subject  of 
his  picture  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
which  we  reproduce. 

When  the  late  Emile  Zola  wrote  "  La 
D6bicle  "  the  Franco- Prussian  war  had 
receded  into  history,  and  it  was  possible 
even  for  Frenchmen  to  regard  its  causes, 
its  events,  and  its  results  with  a  judicial, 
if  not  a  wholly  calm,  philosophy.  Zola 
approached  his  great  task  in  the  spirit  of 
the  historical  novelist.  As  an  historian 
he  studied  the  economic  and  psychologic 
conditions  which  underlay  the  downfall 
of  Imperial  France  ;  as  historian  he  filled 
his  mind  with  the  geography  of  battle- 
fields and  marches,  with  the  numbers 
and  dispositions  of  armies,  with  a  great 
mass  of  information  from  official  docu- 
ments, from  contemporary  accounts  and 
from  the  reminiscences  of  soldier,  peasant 
and  persons  of  social  position.  As 
novelist  he  had  to  embody  every  phase 
of  the  historical  situation  in  a  typical 
character,  and  to  weave  all  these  charac- 
ters into  a  homogeneous  story. 

Among  the  persons  of  this  terrible 
story,  in  which  the  horrors  of  war  are 
pictured  with  awful  vividness,  is  an 
Alsatian,  named  Weiss,  "  fair  and  short, 
with  an  unusually  large  forehead,  a  small 
nose  and  chin,  and  generally  refined 
features,  with  grey,  caressing  eyes."  He 
was  a  civilian,  an  overseer  in  a  cloth- 
weaving  establishment  in  Sedan,  and 
married  to  a  devoted  and  loyal  little 
woman,  Henriette,  slight  and  frail- 
looking,  but  full  of  activity  and  energy, 
from  whose  "calm,  brave  grey  eyes  shone 
forth  such  another  heroic  soul  as  that 
of  her  grandfather,  a  hero  of  the  Grand 
Army." 

Weiss  had  just  taken  a  house  at 
Bazeilles,  in  the  environs  of  Sedan,  and 
furnished  it  anew  as  a  home,  and  both 
he  and  Henriette  were  very  proud  of  it, 
with  its  new  furniture  and  pretty  sur- 
roundings. 

It  was  the  night]  before  the  battle  of 
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Sedan,  the  30th  of  August,  1870.  Weiss 
and  his  wife  had  not  yet  moved  from 
the  town  to  their  new  house,  but  were  still 
living  in  Sedan,  and  that  night  Sedan  was 
a  Bedlam.  The  army  of  Marshal  Mac- 
mahon  had  retreated  before  the  advancing 
and  victorious  Prussians,  and  now, 
exhausted  by  continuous  marching  and 
insufficient  food,  was  snatching  a  few 
hours*  feverish  rest  in  the  meadows  and 
fields  about  the  town.  The  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III.,  was  here,  sufiFering  from 
painful  disease,  plunged  in  gloomy 
despair,  incapable  of  leading  his  dispirited 
soldiers,  or  of  enforcing  upon  his 
incapable  generals  a  firm  and  consistent 
plan  of  operations.  And  during  all  that 
night  the  German  armies  were  steadily 
drawing  a  cordon  of  fire  and  steel  around 
the  doomed  city,  its  inhabitants  and 
defenders. 

Full  of  anxiety  and  forebodings,  Weiss 
determined  to  walk  to  Bazeilles  and  see 
that  his  new  house  was  carefully  shuttered, 
barred,  and  locked  against  all  intruders 
should  the  tide  of  battle  flow  in  that 
direction.  Calming  his  wife's  fears  with 
the  promise  to  return  at  once  if  any 
danger  threatened,  he  set  out,  reached 
Bazeilles,  and  slept  that  night  in  his 
house.  He  was  waked  at  four  o'clock  by 
the  roar  of  cannon — the  fight  had  begun  I 
In  a  short  time  it  was  raging  furiously 
around  Bazeilles,  which  was  the  first  objec- 
tive, as  it  happened,  in  the  German  plan 
of  attack.  Before  the  young  civilian  could 
scarcely  realise  his  position,  columns  of 
Bavarian  troops  were  massing  for  the 
attack,  and  shells  were  falling  in  the 
streets  from  the  German  batteries. 
Bullets  began  to  rattle  on  his  house ;  a 
woman  next  door  was  horribly  mutilated 
by  a  bursting  shell ;  a  French  soldier 
dropped  dead  almost  at  his  feet,  with  a 
bullet  through  his  heart.  The  frenzy  of 
battle  rushed  to  his  head.  He  cursed  the 
enemy,  picked  up  the  dead  man's  chasse- 
pot  and  cartridge  pouch,  and  began  firing 
at  the  foe.  ''  It  was  in  his  blood,  as  he 
was  wont  to  say." 

The  attack  on  Bazeilles  had  become  a 
pitched  battle.  Houses  were  crumbling 
into  ruins;  fires  were  bursting  out  on 
all  sides.  Weiss  retreated  to  his  house, 
where,  with  a^few  French  soldiers,  he  was 


besieged  by  the  Bavarians,  on  whom  the 
little  band  continued  to  fire  like  madmen, 
until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 
Then  came  the  end.  The  house  was 
broken  into,  the  soldiers  put  to  death, 
and  Weiss  and  another  civilian  dragged 
out  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood  by  the 
infuriated  enemy. 

And  meanwhile  Henriette  awoke  in 
Sedan  to  the  same  thunder  of  the  besieging 
guns.  Her  husband  had  not  come  back, 
and  she  heard  that  Bazeilles  had  been 
attacked.  Against  incredible  difl&culties, 
she  made  her  way  by  road  and  field  and 
lane  and  back  gardens  to  the  street  that 
passes  by  their  house.  She  did  not  heed 
the  bullets  whistling  around  her,  or  the 
crash  of  bursting  shells.  Just  as  she  was 
turning  into  the  street,  "a  couple  of 
hundred  paces  away,  she  recognised  her 
house,  which  was  burning,  the  roof 
already  half-fallen  in,  and  the  windows 
vomiting  big,  whirling  coils  of  black 
smoke ;  she  ran  breathlessly. 

"  Then  a  terrible  cry  arose.  Henriette 
had  just  espied  her  husband,  standing 
with  his  back  to  a  wall  in  front  of  a 
platoon,  which  was  loading  its  weapons. 

**  She  sprang  upon  his  neck :  *  My  God  ! 
What  is  it  ?  They  are  not  going  to  kill 
you  ?  *  "  And  to  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  platoon  she  cried :  "  I  want 
my  husband."  At  an  order,  a  broad- 
chested  Bavarian  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks  to  drag  her  away.  "She  coiled 
her  limbs  round  Weiss,  crying  to  him  : 
*  Oh  I  I  beseech  you,  dear,  keep  me ;  let 
me  die  with  you.* 

"Weiss  was  shedding  big  tears,  and, 
without  answering,  was  trying  to  un- 
loosen the  unhappy  woman's  convulsive 
grasp  upon  his  shoulder  and  his  loins. 

"  *  Do  you  no  longer  care  for  me,'  she 
pleaded,  *that  you  wish  to  die  without 
me  ?  Keep  me  here ;  it  will  tire  them 
out  and  they  will  shoot  us  both.' 

"  He  had  now  succeeded  in  detaching 
one  of  her  little  hands,  and  was  pressing 
it  to  his  mouth,  covering  it  with  kisses, 
whilst  still  striving  to  loosen  the  grasp 
of  the  other  one. 

"  *  No,  no  I  Keep  me,*  she  cried,  *  I 
want  to  die.* 

"  At  last,  after  infinite  trouble,  he  held 
both  her  hands  in  his  own.    And,  hitherto 
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silent,  having  purposely  refrained  from 
answering  her,  he  now  said  but  three 
words  :  *  Farewell,  dear  wife.* 

"  He,  himself,  had  thrown  her  into  the 
arms  of  the  Bavarian,  who  carried  her 
away.  She  struggled  and  shrieked, 
whilst  the  soldier  gave  vent  to  a  stream 
of  gruff  words.  With  a  violent  effort 
she  had  managed  to  disengage  her  head, 
and  she  saw  everything. 

'*In  less  than  three  seconds  it  was 
over." 

Such  is  the  scene  depicted  by  M.  L. 
Marchet  in  the  painting  of  which  we 
give  a  reproduction. 

**  Manon  Lescaut "  was  published  in 
the  year  1732  when  Louis  XV.  was  King  of 
France,  and  George  II.  of  England ;  when 
Pope  and  Thomson  were  writing  verse 
and  Swift  political  tracts,  and  when  New 
Orleans  was  a  French  convict  settle- 
ment. 

The  Abb6  Pr6vost,  born  in  1697,  and 
therefore  nearly  thirty-five  years  old 
when  he  wrote  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  was  a 
brilliant  but  strong-willed  and  adven- 
turous young  Frenchman,  who  came  early 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  For  a 
time  he  succumbed  so  far  to  their  seduc- 
tive allurements  as  to  commence  his 
novitiate  with  the  Society,  but  his  natural 
impulses  were  strong  and  resented  re- 
straint, and  when  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  fled  from  a  religious  vocation  and 
volunteered  for  the  more  exciting  career 
of  the  army. 

Once  more,  however,  his  love  of  study 
brought  him  back  to  the  arms  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  his  loyalty  to  the  Order  was 
of  short  duration,  and  he  again  entered 
the  world  to  throw  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardour  into  all  the  pleasures  of 
indulgence  that  ministered  to  his  passion- 
ate and  tempestuous  nature.  He  was 
well  fitted,  therefore,  not  only  by  tem- 
perament but  by  experience,  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  the  romantic  and  highly- 
strung  Chevalier  des  Grieux,  the  lover  of 
Manon  Lescaut.  Long  before  he  wrote 
his  famous  novel  he  had  passed  through 
all  the  emotional  phases  of  a  great  passion. 
Like  his  hero,  he  experienced  the  ineffable 
joys  of  love,  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  the 
ungovernable  rage  aroused  by  treachery. 
Like  him,  too,  he   severed   for  a   time 


all  ties  with  his  own  family  and  returned 
finally  to  a  calm  life  of  study,  the 
fierce  fires  of  his  youth  subdued  and 
replaced  by  a  more  just  view  of  life  and 
its  responsibilities.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines and  became  a  renowned  and 
popular  preacher.  His  restless  disposi- 
tion took  him  later  to  Holland,  and  thence 
to  England.  During  this  period  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  pro- 
ducing "  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Quality," 
"  Cleveland ;  or,  the  English  Philosopher," 
"  The  History  of  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux 
and  Manon  Lescaut,"  and  translating 
Richardson's  novels,  Hume's  "  History  of 
England,"  and  other  English  works. 
Later  in  life  he  returned  to  St.  Firmin, 
near  Chantilly,  where  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion,   dying   suddenly   of    apoplexy    in 

1763- 

The  brief  life  story  of  Manon  is  told  by 
her  lover  to  one  who  had  befriended  him 
at  almost  the  darkest  period  in  the  history 
of  this  unhappy  pair.  He  tells  it  in  that 
strain  of  impassioned  feeling  which  we 
are  disposed  to  associate  with  the  Gallic 
temperament,  but  which  found  expression 
also  in  English  romances  of  that  period. 

The  youthful  chevalier  had  just  finished 
his  studies  at  Amiens  with  high  dis- 
tinction and  was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his 
father,  of  a  noble  Picardy  family,  when 
he  first  met  by  chance  at  an  inn  the 
beautiful  Manon.  She,  too,  was  travelling, 
having  been  sent  by  her  family  to 
Amiens  to  commence  her  novitiate  before 
taking  the  veil.  Both  were  heart-whole 
until  this  chance  meeting,  but  each  con- 
ceived almost  at  sight  a  violent  passion 
for  the  other.  The  one  was  designed  for 
the  Church,  the  other  for  the  veil,  but 
before  they  parted  for  the  night  they 
resolved  on  a  course  by  which  they  took 
their  fate  into  their  own  hands.  So 
infatuated  was  the  chevalier  and  so  un- 
willing was  Manon  to  shut  herself  off 
from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  that 
they  resolved  to  elope  together  in  the 
early  morning,  and  before  the  world  was 
fairly  awake  they  had  set  off  for  Paris  in 
a  travelling  chaise.  There,  without 
communicating  with  their  parents  or 
invoking  the  rites  of  the  Church,  they 
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lived  together  in*all  the  abandon  of  love's 
delirious  dream,  thinking  little  of  the 
future  and  even  less  of  their  obligations 
to  others.  Those  who  would  follow 
them  in  all  the  delights  and  sorrows  of 
their  existence,  the  hard  shifts  to  which 
they  were  sometimes  put,  the  ignoble 
devices  to  obtain  the  means  of  living,  the 
infidelities,  the  jealousies,  the  blissful 
reconciliations,  the  pleadings  of  friends, 
the  machinations  of  enemies,  must  go  to 
the  Abb^  Provost's  story  itself. 

At  last  their  misfortunes  reached  their 
culmination.  Through  powerful  influence 
the  beautiful  though  frail  girl,  so  care- 
fully nurtured,  to  whom  luxury  and 
refinement  had  been  necessities  of  life, 
was  condenmed  to  banishment  in  the 
convict  settlement  of  New  Orleans,  and 
was  conveyed  in  chains,  under  strong 
guard,  to  Havre,  for  transport  to  the 
colony.  Des  Grieux,  almost  penniless, 
consumed  by  grief  and  despair,  followed 
her  step  by  step  across  the  country, 
and  by  his  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
at  last  won  from  the  fitful  Manon  a 
singleness  of  devotion  that  equalled 
his  own.  For  her  sake  he  exiled  him- 
self, and  together  they  commenced  a  new 
life  amid  the  sordid  conditions  of  a 
convict  settlement.  Misfortune  still 
followed  them,  however,  and  in  protecting 
Manon  against  the  overtures  of  a  relative 
of  the  Governor,  des  Grieux  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill,  as  he  believed,  his 
adversary.  Nothing  remained  but  flight 
from  the  colony.  They  set  out  at 
night-fall,  hoping  in  time  to  be  able  to 
make  their  way  to  an  English  settle- 
ment. But  grief  and  trouble  and  pri- 
vations had  done  their  work  on  the 
fragile  Manon. 

"We  journeyed  on,"  continues  the 
recital,  "as  long  as  Manon's  strength 
would  permit,  for  this  incomparable 
creature,  with  her  usual  absence  of 
selfishness,  refused  my  repeated  entreaties 
to  stop.  Overpowered  at  length  by 
fatigue,  she  acknowledged  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  proceeding  further.  It  was 
already  night :  we  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain,  where  we  could 
not  even  find  a  tree  to  shelter  us.  .  .  . 
I  took  off  my  clothes  and  stretched  them 
under  her,  to  render  more  endurable  the 


hard  and  rugged  ground  on  which  she 
lay.  I  protected  her  delicate  hands  from 
the  cold  by  my  burning  kisses  and  the 
warmth  of  my  sighs.  I  passed  the  live- 
long night  in  watching  over  her  as  she 
slept.  ...  As  day  broke  I  observed  that 
her  hands  were  cold  and  trembling;  I 
pressed  them  to  my  bosom  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  animation.  .  .  .  But  her  inces- 
sant sighs,  her  silence,  and  inattention  to 
my  inquiries,  the  convulsive  grasp  of  her 
hands,  soon  convinced  me  that  the  crown- 
ing end  of  all  my  miseries  was  approach- 
ing. ...  I  lost  her — I  received  the  purest 
assurances  of  her  love  even  at  the  very 
instant  that  her  spirit  fled. 

"  I  remained  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  taking  my  lips  from  the  still 
beauteous  countenance  and  hands  of  my 
adored  Manon.  ...  I  then  determined 
to  bury  her  and  wait  my  own  doom  upon 
her  grave.  There  was  little  trouble  in 
opening  the  ground.  I  broke  my  sword 
and  used  it  for  the  purpose,  but  my  bare 
hands  were  of  greater  service.  I  dug  a 
deep  grave  and  there  deposited  the  idol 
of  my  heart,  after  having  wrapped  around 
her  my  clothes  to  prevent  the  sand  touch- 
ing her.  ...  At  length,  feeling  that  my 
strength  was  giving  way,  I  committed  to 
the  earth  all  that  it  had  ever  contained 
most  perfect  and  priceless." 

Few  paintings  have  been  more  widely 
reproduced  than  the  "Uncle  Toby  and 
Widow  Wadham,"  painted  by  Charles  R. 
Leslie,  which  is  now  hanging  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  ;  for  few  pictures  have  appealed 
with  such  simple  and  direct  force  to  the 
almost  imiversal  sense  of  romance  and  of 
humour.  "Inimitable  Jack  Bannister,'* 
says  Tom  Taylor,  "  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  actors,  most  genial  of  companions,  and 
a  genuine  lover  of  art  into  the  bargain,  sat 
for  the  Uncle  Toby,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  model  for  him.  Thispicture 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  of  Leslie's 
perfect  taste.  In  his  hands  the  widow 
becomes  so  lovable  a  person  that  we 
overlook  the  fierceness  of  the  amorous 
siege  she  is  laying  to  Uncle  Toby's  heart ; 
while  Uncle  Toby  himself  is  so  thoroughly 
the  gentleman,  so  unmistakably  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  and  single-hearted,  that 
the  humour  of  the  situation  seems  filtered 
of  all  its  grossnrss." 


FAMOUS  SCENES  FROM  FAMOUS  NOVELS. 
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Let  us  recall  the  scene  from  [Sterne's 
"  Tristram  Shandy." 

Mrs.  Wadham  made  her  most  resolute 
attack  upon  Uncle  Toby  in  his  sentry- 
box,  on  the  back  of  which  hung  a  plan  of 
Dunkirk. 

"*l  am  half  distracted,  Captain 
Shandy/  said  Mrs.  Wadham,  holding  up 
her  cambric  handkerchief  to  her  left  eye, 
as  she  approached  the  door  of  my  Uncle 
Toby's  sentry-box ;  *  a  mote — or  sand — 
or  something — I  know  not  what,  has  got 
into  this  eye  of  mine ;  do  look  into  it ; 
it  is  not  in  the  white.' 

"  In  saying  which,  Mrs.  Wadham  edged 
herself  close  in  beside  my  Uncle  Toby, 
and,  squeezing  herself  down  upon  the 
comer  of  his  bench,  she  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it  without  rising 
up.     *  Do  look  into  it,'  said  she. 

"  Honest  soul !  Thou  didst  look  into 
it  with  as  much  innocency  of  heart  as 
e'er  child  looked  into  a  raree  show- box  ; 
and  'twere  as  much  a  sin  to  hurt  thee. 

"  If  a  man  will  be  peeping  of  his  own 
accord  into  thinj^s  of  that  nature,  Tve 
nothing  to  say  to  it. 

**  My  Uccle  Toby  never  did  ;  and  I  will 
answer  for  him  that  he  would  have  sat 
quietly  upon  a  sofa  from  June  to  January 
(which,  you  know,  takes  in  both  the  hot 
and  cold  months)  with  an  eye  as  fin*^  as 
the  Thracian  Rhodope*s  beside  him, 
without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it 
was  a  black  or  a  blue  one. 

"  I  see  him  yonder,  with  his  pipe  pen- 
dulous in  his  hand,  and  the  ashes  falling 
out  of  it — looking — and  looking — then 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  again,  with 
twice  the  good  nature  that  ever  Galileo 
looked  for  a  spot  in  the  sun. 

"  In  vain  !  for  by  all  the  powers  which 
animate  the  organ — Widow  Wadham's 
left  eye  shines  this  moment  as  lucid  as 
her  right — there  is  neither  mote,  nor  dust, 
nor  chafiF,  nor  speck,  nor  particle  of  opaque 
matter  floating  in  it.  There  is  nothing, 
my  dear  paternal  uncle  !  but  one  lambent, 
delicious  fire,  furtively  shooting  out  from 
every  part  of  it,  in  all  directions  into 
thine. 

"  If  thou  lookest.  Uncle  Toby,  in  search 
of  this  mote  one  moment  longer,  thou 
art  undone. 


" '  I  protest,  madame,'  said  my  Uncle 
Toby,  *I  can  see  nothing  whatever  in 
your  eye.' 

"  *  It  is  not  in  the  white,'  said 
Mrs.  Wadham.  My  Uncle  Toby 
looked  with  might  and  main  into  the 
pupil. 

"  Now  of  all  the  eyes  which  ever  were 
created,  there  never  was  an  eye  of  them 
all  so  fitted  to  rob  my  Uncle  Toby  of  his 
repose  as  the  very  eye  at  which  he  was 
looking.  Twas  an  eye  full  of  gentle 
salutations,  and  soft  responses,  speaking 
— not  like  the  trumpet-stop  of  some  ill- 
made  organ,  but  whispering  soft,  like  the 
last  low  accents  of  an  expiring  saint — 
*  How  can  you  live  comfortless.  Captain 
Shandy,  and  alone  without  a  bosom  to 
lean  your  head  on  or  trust  your  cares  to.' 

"  It  was  an  eye 

"  But  I  shall  be  in  love  with  it  myself 
if  I  say  another  word  about  it.  It  did 
my  Uncle  Toby's  business." 

"  My  Uncle  Toby  took  it  like  a  lamb, 
— sat  still  and  let  the  poison  work  in  his 
veins  without  resistance.  In  the  sharpest 
exacerbations  of  his  wound  he  never 
dropt  one  fretful  or  discontented  word; 
he  blamed  neither  heaven  nor  earth ;  nor 
thought,  nor  spoke  an  injurious  thing  of 
anybody,  nor  any  part  of  it ;  he  sat 
solitary  and  pensive  with  his  pipe,  look- 
ing at  his  game  leg,  then  whiffing  out  a 
sentimental  *  heigh-ho  !  *  which,  mixing 
with  the  smoke,  incommoded  no  one 
mortal. 

**  He  took  it  like  a  lamb,  I  say." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
veteran  Royal  Academician,  William 
Powell  Frith, should  have  painted  another 
incident  of  the  Widow  Wadham *s  cam- 
paign in  the  sentry-box,  and  it  is  a 
coincidence  that  the  picture  should  have 
found  its  way  to  the  same  public  gallery 
as  that  in  which  Leslie's  painting  is  now 
exhibited.  Mr.  Frith's  first  picture  sub- 
jects were  from  Scott  and  Shakespeare — 
one  of  these,  a  "Malvolio,"  was  hung 
at  the  Academy  in  1840,  the  same  year 
in  which  Maclise's  "  Malvolio "  was 
exhibited.  He  made  his  name  by  painting 
a  series  of  pictures  of  modem  life,  but 
later  returned  to  literary  and  historical 
subjects. 
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By   MARY   E.   MANN. 


IT  is  a  good  ten  years  ago  that  Marthy 
Milk  came  to  live  in  Dulditch  with 
her  widowed  grandmother,  Maundy 
Haq)er.  She  was  then  a  particularly 
neat  looking  person  of  eighteen  summers. 
She  wore,  and  still  wears,  her  smooth 
hair  scraped  from  her  face  and  twisted 
tightly  into  a  drab-coloured  button  at 
the  back  of  her  sleek  head.  Her  com- 
plexion is  of  a  purplish  crimson,  and  she 
suffers  from  a  habitual  roughness  of  skin. 
Her  eyes,  planted  flush  ^ith  her  high 
cheek-bones  and  her  flat  forehead,  are 
pale  of  hue,  and  as  expressionless  as 
dead  fishes  in  stagnant  pools.  She 
posssessed  a  trim  figure  in  those  early 
days,  and  her  dress  was  then,  as  now,  of 
exemplary  neatness  and  simplicity.  Her 
skirt  was  worn  too  short  to  become 
draggled  with  dust  or  frayed  at  the  hem ; 
however  hard  she  worked,  a  hair  of  her 
head  was  never  seen  awry;  in  winter 
storm  or  summer  blow  the  drab  button 
was  as  unaffected  as  though  it  were 
nailed  to  a  wooden  head. 

Such  as  she  is,  the  eyes  of  her  grand- 
mother delight  in  Marthy.  The  old 
woman  herself,  at  eighty  years  of  age, 
wrapped  in  her  short  red  cloak  with 
plump  pink  cheeks,  snowy  hair,  eyes 
bright  and  blue  peering  over  the  top  of 
her  glasses,  is  a  far  more  pleasing  object 
to  the  eyes.  But  of  this  she  is  modestly 
unconscious ;  and  her  admiration  for 
Marthy's  "nateness"  is  beyond  all 
bounds. 

Old  Maundy  has  a  pride  of  her  own, 
very  appropriate  and  pleasant  to  note — 
her  pride  of  race  and  of  place ;  the  pea- 
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sant  pride  of  England,  which  seems  to  be 
dying  out  with  the  old  generation.  The 
outward  sign  of  this  feeling  in  Maundy 
shows  itself  chiefly  in  her  insistence  on 
the  beautiful  fitness  of  things,  on  what 
is  "becomin*, "  as  she  puts  it,  in  her 
"staation  o*  life."  The  immediate  out- 
come of  such  insistence  is  to  be  seen  in 
her  own  sweet  manner  and  in  her  perfect 
taste.  Other  women  may  give  their 
offspring  fine  names,  which  are  more 
suitable  to  the  curled  and  titled  darlings 
of  cheap  literature  than  to  tow-headed 
urchins  whose  highest  ambition  must  be 
to  earn  a  bare  existence  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  ;  the  children,  grandchildren, 
aye,  and  great-grandchildren  of  Maundy 
Harper's  family  are  Meery,  Marthy, 
'Lizabeth,  Robbud,  John  and  Jeems. 
•*  Them  high-fliers  is  for  the  gintry,"  the 
old  woman  say<.  **  Fain't  becomin*  in 
us  to  taake  sech  a  liberties."  Similiarly, 
no  branch  of  the  Harper  family  has  per- 
mitted to  its  female  members  the  vanity 
of  a  **  fringe."  The  contempt  of  our  fine 
old  lady  for  such  decoration  is  unbounded. 
She  stands  at  her  window  and  apostro- 
phises the  Bright  lands  farm  servants  as 
they  pass  for  their  Sunday  outing. 

"Seto*  tousle-hidded  mawthersi"  she 
mutters,  *'Yew  ha*  been  up  all  night 
adraggin'  yar  hid  t'rough  a  fuzz  bush, 
ha'  ye  ?  Yew'd  better  ha*  sat  up  a-men- 
din*  th'  hale  o*  yer  stockin*."  Neigh- 
bours may  go  shabby  themselves  and 
empty-bellied  to  tarn  out  "their  bag- 
gage "  with  smart  hats  and  long- tailed 
gowns  "come  Sunday,"  but  Maundy 
ordains  that  Marthy  shall  make  her  best 
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brown  frcxJc  do  for  three  summers ;  and 
shall  go  without  feather  and  flowers  and 
frippery,  so  that  every  day  of  her  life  she 
may  contrive  to  be  decently  shod  and 
cleanly  attired.  Marthy  is  allowed 
"  none  o*  them  low,  upstartly  ways  "  of 
passing  her  betters  on  the  road  with  a  nod, 
or  her  head  turned  away  to  avoid  even 
the  courtesy  of  a  nod.  She  is  to  **  make 
her  manners "  all  round,  irrespective  of 
private  like  or  dislike  of  her  own. 

The  grandmother  shows  her  many 
times,  bending  her  own  stiff  old  knees  for 
the  purpose,  how  to  come  to  a  sudden 
halt  when  any  of  the  "quality"  draw 
nigh,  how  to  "bob"  to  them  with  due 
effect,  and  a  respectfully  toned  "  Servant, 
sir,*'  or  "Servant,  ma*am,"  and  to  pass 
on. 

With  the  unquestioning  obedience 
which  the  younger  generation  showed  to 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  Marthy  obeys  the 
old  woman's  every  behest.  Those  small 
enjoyments  in  which  the  other  young 
people  of  the  village  may  indulge  she 
does  not  taste.  Wisiful  at  heart,  it  may 
be,  although  in  the  fish-like  eyes  is  no 
expression,  she  looks  out  at  the  girls  and 
boys  sauntering  by  in  their  Sunday  best ; 
and  listens  to  the  calling  voice's  and  the 
loud  laughter  in  which  she  has  no  share. 
Standing  behind  the  pots  of  geraniums 
and  fuchsia  which  adorn  the  window-sill, 
looking  above  the  short  red  blind,  half 
covering  the  window,  she  can  see  the 
young  men  sitting  on  the  "  up-town " 
railing  over  the  way.  Grandmother 
Harper  remembers  very  well  when  her 
youngest  bom,  her  Robbud,  sat  there 
also,  swinging  his  legs,  on  summer 
evenings.  The  memory  of  age  is  so 
treacherous  —  looking^  up  swiftly  she 
sometimes  expects  to  see  him  sitting 
there  still.  Now  and  then  a  matron  or  a 
maid  comes  by,  plants  her  elbows  on  the 
rails,  Irans  there  to  gossip  among  the 
men  for  a  while,  or,  passing  on  the  other 
side,  calls  a  shrill  word  or  two  in  their 
direction  as  she  goes.  These  distractions 
are  not  for  Marthy ;  but  she  does  not 
dream  of  complaint. 

Each  of  the  cottages  in  the  "  up-town  ** 
lot  has  a  long  strip  of  garden  at  the 
back.  In  the  strip  where  her  grand- 
mother's    potatoes    and    onions     grow. 


Marthy  may  walk  at  cool  of  evening,  may 
pick  the  gooseberries  for  to-morrow's 
dumpling,  may  sit  on  the  doorstep  to 
shell  the  peas  with  which  she  has  filled 
her  lilac  apron.  The  Harpers  are  chapel- 
folk,  and  to  chapel,  attired  always  in  her 
brown  alpaca,  white  silk  scarf  at  her  red 
throat,  white  cotton  gloves  on  her  red 
hands  for  summer  weather,  short  black 
jacket  for  winter  wear — Marthy  goes 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  There  is  an- 
other service  in  the  evening,  but  Marthy 
stays  in  at  that  time  to  keep  Gran'maw- 
ther  company,  and  to  read  the  Bible  to 
her  as  Robbud  use  to  do;  and  to  talk 
over  with  her  the  fashion  of  a  new  hat, 
or  the  colour  of  a  new  gown  which  the 
old  woman's  sharp  eyes  had  noted  at 
chapel  that  afternoon. 

"  Better  to  be  a  good  livin'  gal  than  to 
dress  up  in  fine  clothes,"  Gran'mawther 
says  ;  and  Marthy  assents  with  complete 
self- approval. 

She  is  emphatically  a  "  good  livin* 
gal";  she  knows  it  herself,  and  she  is 
recognised  as  such  among  the  chapel 
community.  At  the  annual  tea-drinking, 
Marthy  comes  honourably  out  of  her 
retirrn^ent,  and  is  the  chosen  assistant  of 
Mrs.  Field,  the  miller's  wife,  the  miller 
himself  being  the  great  patron  of  the 
chapel.  Marthy  helps  to  pour  out  the 
tea  and  to  cut  the  cakes  and  the  bread- 
and-butter,  with  red,  cracked  hands. 
And  when  the  meal  is  over,  it  is  Marthy 
who  leads  off  the  subsequent  mild  enter- 
tainment with  a  recitation  delivered  in 
a  particularly  hoarse  and  monotonous 
voice. 

Probably  no  one  present  understands  a 
word  she  says  ;  Marthy  makrs  no  effort 
after  d istinctness  of  ut terence.  She  would 
think  it  derogatory  to  the  occasion  to 
speak  out  clearly  in  a  manner  easy  to 
comprehend — ^just  as  if  one  wrre  talking 
to  Graa'mawther  over  the  fire  at  home. 
She  stands  up,  crimson- faced,  smooth- 
haired,  in  her  brown  dress,  the  white 
gloves  leaving  visible  a  deep-hued  streak 
of  wrist,  her  arms  held  stiffly  away  from 
her  sides,  her  serviceable  boots  showing 
the  full  short  skirt,  and  says  her  "  piece  " 
entirely  to  her  own  satisfaction. 

•*  She's  a  good  livin*  gal,"  the  audience 
says  one  to  another,  as  Marthy,  with  a 
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thud  which  sounds  like  the  fall  of  a  sack 
of  potatoes,  drops  o£F  the  platform. 

"  She's  won'erful  clane-lookin',  Marthy 
be/*  one  of  them  adds.  "  She  ha*  got  it 
in  her  to  make  some  fine,  stiddy  young 
chap  a  rare  good  wife.'* 

But  Marthy  lives  in  Dulditch  for  ten 
years  before  any  love-afiEair  threatens  to 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  her  dajrs.  The 
neighbours'  daughters  go  to  service,  or 
get  married,  or  drift  away.  It  comes  to 
pass  that  Marthy  is  the  only  unmarried 
woman  in  the  parish  of  the  mature  age 
of  twenty-eight.  The  flight  of  time  has 
stolen  away  the  youthful  fulness  of  figure, 
but  it  has  not  toned  down  her  com- 
plexion, or  smoothed  her  skin,  or  added 
any  brightness  to  her  eyes.  Except  in 
the  judgment  of  the  most  partial,  Marthy 
Milk  can  never  be  found  to  be  a  l)eauty. 
But  "  ce  sont  les  femmes  laides  qui  font  les 
grandes  passions"  and,  at  length,  **  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  '* 
came,  happily,  "altogether"  for  Marthy. 

It  was  the  year  that  old  Bill  Nobbs* 
daughter  D'isy  died  *'  up  i'  the  shares  '* ; 
she  who  had  kept  her  brother's  house  and 
worked  beside  him  in  the  factory  in  those 
vague  regions.  She  had  stayed  away 
from  work  to  help  a  neighbour  whose 
children  were  dying  one  after  another  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  fever  killed  D'isy  too, 
in  the  finish,  leaving  Horace  with  the 
cares  of  the  home  the  sister  had  helped 
him  to  establish,  and  with  no  house- 
keeper. 

The  parents  of  "  Horus  and  D'isy  "  are 
chapel  folk ;  and  in  thinking  over  the 
lonely  and  helpless  condition  of  their  son 
— for  D'isy  was  well  known  to  have  been 
the  better  man  of  the  two — they  naturally 
turned  their  thoughts  upon  Marthy  in  the 
brown  alpaca — the  good  livin'  gal. 

With  August,  Horace  came  to  Dul- 
ditch for  his  fortnight's  holiday — a  very 
lean  and  sallow  and  strengthless* looking 
young  man,  for  he,  too,  had  taken  the 
fever,  as  he  had  alwa3rs  from  infancy 
taken  any  complaint  that  came  within 
catching  reach  of  him.  On  the  first  Sun- 
day afternoon  he  accompanied  Marthy 
and  Gran'mawther  to  their  home  when 
chapel  was  over.  He  got  no  farther  than 
the  "t'rcshol'  o'  th*  door"  on  that 
occasion,    for,    as    Mrs.    Harper   subse- 


quently explained  with  glee,  "Marthy 
and  me  never  give  sech  a  thing  a  thought 
as  th*  consam  that  were  i'  the  young 
chap*s  mind. 

"Marthy,  she  g'en  'm  th'  sale  o'  th* 
day  when  we  comed  out  'o  chapel,  and 
arter  that  she  ha'n't  a  word  more  to  say 
to  'm,  Marthy  ha'n't — a-goin*  on  i*  fronnt 
on  us,  and  me  a-kaping  up  th'  inter- 
course. Marthy  she  ain't  never  a  talka- 
tive one,  but  she  ha'  got  it  in  'er — oh, 
she  ha'  got  it  in  er,  ha'  Marthy. 

"  Arter  that,  twice  i*  th'  wake,  Marthy 
she  say  ter  me,  *  Gran'mawther,'  she  say, 
*that  theer  Nobbs  from  the  shares  ha' 
gone  by.  He  looked  i'  th'  windy,'  she 
say.  *  He  were  a-lookin'  for  you,  I 
reckon,  Gran'mawther.' " 

For  Marthy  stood  in  great  reverence  of 
the  old  lady's  conversational  powers.  It 
seemed  quite  natural  to  her  that  any 
young  man  who  had  dnmk  of  the  nectar 
of  Gran'mawther's  eloquence  should  thirst 
for  that  beverage  again.  When  Horus 
looked  up  with  a  sickly  grin  at  the  red 
face  above  the  geraniums  in  the  window, 
Marthy  stared  stolidly  back  at  him. 
That  it  had  been  her  personal  attractions 
rather  than  the  graces  of  Mrs.  Harper's 
conversation  which  had  drawn  the  young 
man  twice  from  the  other  extremity  of 
the  parish  and  led  him  to  pass  the  "  up- 
town housen"  never  entered  the  good 
girl's  head. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  knocked  at 
old  Maundy's  door,  and,  at  her  invitation, 
sauntered  in,  sat  for  an  hour  by  the  fire 
which,  summer  and  winter,  burnt  small 
and  bright  in  the  spotless  grate. 

"  Time  hang  heavy  o'  your  hands,  now, 
I  reckon,"  Gran'mawther  said  to  him, 
looking  at  him  with  kindly,  bright,  blue 
eyes,  shining  above  the  spectacles.  Marthy 
was  out,  doing  a  day's  washing  for  a 
neighbour,  and  the  old  lady  had  all  the 
talk.  "I  ha*  heerd  my  old  man  say 
there's  a  harder  wark  than  the  wark  of  a 
warkin'  daay,  and  tha's  th'  puttin'  awaay 
o'  time  of  a  hollerday." 

She  had  all  the  talk.  Mr.  Horus  Nobbs 
was  a  dejected  kind  of  young  man ;  even 
the  desire  to  possess  the  good  livin' 
Marthy  did  not  brisk  him  up.  In  honour 
of  the  occasion  he  had  donned  the  black 
suit  in  which  he  had  followed  his  sister 
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to  her  grave,  and  he  was  wearing  a  large 
claret  and  white  quilled  dahlia  pulled 
through  his  button-hole.  He  was  evi- 
dently unequal  to  further  exertions. 

When  he  was  going  away  he  remem- 
bered to  mention  Marthy's  name.  His 
mother  had  told  him  that  she  was  a  good 
liver,  he  remarked ;  and  he  had  beared 
as  how  she  said  her  pieces  won'erful  at 
th'  tea-drinkin'.  This  was  an  accomplish- 
ment which  would  be  won'erful  charin' 
of  winter  evenin's,  he  thought,  and  he 
left  a  message  to  the  effect  that  Marthy 
was  to  take  tea  alonger  his  mother  on 
the  ensuing  Sunday  afternoon. 

"Me?"  said  Marthy,  on  her  return, 
opening  the  fish-like  orbs  and  breathing 
hard  when  this  invitation  was  repeated 
to  her.  "  What  do  he  want  alonger  me, 
Gran'mawther ? "  And  presently,  "Am 
I  agoin,'  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  was  getting  on  for  thirty  years  of 
age,  but  she  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  deciding  such  a  question  as  this  for 
herself. 

The  excitement  of  a  ceremonial  such 
as  that  in  store  for  her  had  never  stirred 
Marthy's  pulses  before.  True  she  often 
"  tuk  "  her  meals  in  company  with  those 
families  in  whose  homes  she  helped  at  the 
wash-tub,  but  the  formality  of  an  invita- 
tion gave  a  different  complexion  to  a 
tea-drinking,  and  Marthy  during  the 
intervening  days  was  lost  in  pleasurable 
anticipation.  But  her  stock  of  phrases 
was  small;  she  did  not  often  employ 
more  than  one  for  any  given  subject : — 

"  What  du  he  want  alonger  me,  then  ?  " 
was  the  only  expression  she  gave  to  the 
curiosity  and  the  ferment  of  delight  which 
disturbed  her  being. 

"  He's  arter  a  kapin'  comp'ny  wi'  ye, 
bor,"  was  invariably  the  grandmother's 
arch  replv.  To  which  Marthy,  with  a 
wide  smile  which  threatened  to  split  the 
hard  red  cheeks,  would  respond  with  a 
playful  "  Git  along  wi'  ye,  Gran'maw- 
thcr,"  which  never  failed  to  delight  the 
cheerful  octogenarian. 

With  no  outward  sign  of  the  emotion 
which  filled  her,  Marthy  sat  in  her  seat  at 
chapel "  come  Sunday  artemune."  In  the 
usual  brown  dress  she  sat  beside  Gran - 
mawther,  the  white  scarf  tied  in  a  nigger 
bow  beneath  her  chin,  the  straw  hat  with 
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its  summer  trimming  of  white  ribbon 
pulled  modestly  over  her  eyes,  a  couple 
of  sprigs  of  wall  flower  clasped  in  the 
white-gloved  hands  in  her  lap. 

The  family  of  Nobbs  sat  on  the  bench 
immediately  in  front  of  her.  Marthy, 
who  was  a  head  taller  than  he,  looked 
down  upon  the  smooth  hair  —  made 
odorous  with  much  oiling— of  the  young 
man  ;  she  admired  the  fine  texture  of  the 
black  coat,  with  the  elegantly-sloping 
shoulders,  the  short  waist,  the  long  cuffs. 
The  scent  of  the  wall  flower  clasped  close 
in  her  hot  hand  assailed  the  nostril  of 
Horns  Nobbs. 

Gran'mawther  has  to  walk  home — 
with  her  short,  unsteady  steps,  her  green 
umbrella,    large   enough    to    shelter  a 
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family,  the  companion  of  half  a  lifetime, 
in  her  arms — alone.  Marthy  had  got  the 
old  lady's  tea  ready  on  the  oak  table 
beneath  the  geraniums  in  the  window — 
even  to  the  cutting  and  spreading  of  the 
slice  of  bread  which  formed  that  light 
refection — the  kettle  was  boiling  away 
on  its  hook  over  the  little  fire.  The 
roads  were  dusty  and  hot — fatiguing  to 
such  weary  old  feet — and  Maundy  stood 
in  need  of  refreshment.  Yet  her  heart 
was  not  with  her  beloved  teapot  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  away  with  Marthy 
sitting  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the 
Nobbs',  the  arm  of  the  sickly-looking, 
narrow-chested  Horus  around  her  stiff 
waist. 

To  be  in  such  a  situation  had  never 
occurred  to  Marthy  before,  but  she  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  etiqette  of 
the  occasion  and  she  submitted  with  a 
good  grace.  There  was  nothing  com- 
promising in  the  position  ;  an  arm  around 
your  waist  committed  you  to  nothing. 
An  unmarried  woman  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  tea,  an  unannexed  male  being 
of  the  party,  expected  an  arm  to  encircle 
her. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Horus  looked 
on  with  solemn  satisfaction.  Tea  was 
delajed  for  some  time  by  the  length  of 
the  grace  which  Nobbs,  senior,  said  over 
it.  Before  the  meal  was  half  done  he 
burst  forth  into  audible  praying  again. 
He  was  not  reckoned  to  have  the  gift  of 
"sending  up"  a  prayer  possessed  by 
others  of  the  chapel  community,  being 
eloquent  principally  of  gaspings  and 
moanings,  with,  now  and  then,  to  fix  the 
attention,  aloud  and  startling  calling  on 
the  name  of  God.  The  poverty  of  his 
matter  was,  however,  atoned  for  by  the 
quality  of  his  devotion  and  the  frequency 
and  length  of  his  prayers.  At  all  seas(  >ns, 
seeming  to  pick  by  preference  upon  those 
of  greatest  inconvenience  to  his  heanrs, 
he  burst  forth.  Horus*s  mother,  a  meek 
woman,  wearing  a  black  patch  where  an 
eye  should  have  been — it  had  been 
smashed  into  a  jelly  one  night,  prior  to 
his  conversion,  by  Mr.  Nobbs — helped 
along  the  stammering  oration  with  sighs 
and  moans,  tactfully  introduced  to  fill  in 
the  gaps.  Her  husband  was  converted. 
He  had  sat  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in 


view  of  the  congregation  through  two 
chapel  meetings  to  testify  to  the  fact ; 
but  if  she  had  failed  in  the  above  wifely 
duty  it  is  possible  she  might  not  have 
kept  whole  bones  in  her  skin.  For  "  Old 
man  Nobbs,"  who  is  a  shoemaker  and 
pig-sticker  by  trade,  is  in  his  domestic 
relations  exceedingly  short  of  his  temper 
and  handy  with  his  fists. 

It  was  the  wife  who  had  desired  the 
red-checked  Marthy  for  her  son's  help- 
mate. 

"  Horus  ain't  strong — a  corfin'  and  a 
spittin'  half  *s  time  t'rough,"  she  said  to 
her  husband.  "  He'll,  maybe,  want 
some'un  to  narse  'm  t'rough  another 
illness  sune,  and  I  don't  fancy  his  a 
pickin'  up  none  o'  them  theer  hussies  from 
the  shares.  Marthy,  she's  a  good  liver, 
and  she  ha'  got  religion." 

And  so  it  was  with  his  mother's  entire 
approval — at  her  suggestion,  indeed — 
that  Bob,  the  prayers  being  over,  invited 
the  visitor  to  take  a  walk  with  him. 

"  I  reckon  I'll  be  a-walkin'  home  to 
Gran'mawther's"  Marthy  said.  "Th' 
road's  free  ;  I  s'pose  yew  can  come  along 
wi'  me,  ef  so  be  *s  yew  wush  tew." 

So  she  put  on  her  sensible  straw  hat 
and  tied  her  scarf  beneath  her  chin, 
pulled  on  her  fresh-washed  gloves,  and 
sallied  forth  into  the  sweet  summer 
evening  with  Horus  Nobbs.  Along  the 
white  road,  lying  between  the  trim  thorn 
fences,  they  went ;  through  the  narrow 
green  lane,  with  its  straggling  hedges  of 
sweet-brier,  honeysuckle,  and  blackberry 
nearly  meeting  above  their  heads ;  across 
the  broad  fields  where  the  barley  and 
wheat,  fast  whitening  to  harvest,  waved 
breast-high  as  they  passed. 

And,  during  that  walk,  the  short-cut 
to  Marthy's  home,  the  amorous  Horus, 
as  Mr-.  Harper  was  afterwards  proud 
and  pleised  to  lecord,  "open  all  *s 
mind." 

Marthy  could  not  be  said  to  possess 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  him  which 
yoang  women  are  advised  to  acquire  of 
the  men  they  promive  to  marry.  She  had 
walked  home  with  him  once  from  chapel ; 
she  had  seen  him  twice  pass  her  window  ; 
she  had  looked  down  on  the  top  of  his 
head  through  the  **  discourse  "  ;  she  had 
sat  in    his  embrace  through   tea.     Yet 
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Marthy  was  by  no  means  afraid ;  and  it 
is  probable  tiiat  she  was  not  running 
more  than  the  average  risks.  It  is  said 
that  the  women  who  pride  themselves  on 
knowing  the  men  they  marry  sometimes 
find  themselves  mistaken. 

No  doubts  and  trepidations  on  the 
subject  came  to  agitate  the  simple  mind 
of  Marthy  Milk.  That  a  man  could  be 
other  than  he  seemed  was  a  proposition 
too  complex  for  her  intellect  to  grasp. 
He  belonged  to  chapel-folk  ;  he  had  got 
religion;  his  father  held  forth  beautiful; 
he  had  good  clothes  to  his  back,  and  a 
house  over  his  head  "  i'  th*  shares." 
What  could  maiden  desire  more  ? 

"  Gran'mawther,  th*  young  chap  ha* 
axed  me  to  walk  along  on  'im,  and  I  ha' 
said  *m  yes,"  she  said  when  she  had 
bidden  good  night  to  Horus  at  the  house 
door. 

Even  Marthy  herself,  at  this  unlooked- 
for  acquisition  of  a  lover,  was  not  more 
exultant  than  Gran'mawther. 

"Ef  so  be  as  the  feller  had  come  a 
coortin*  th*  ole  fule  herself  she  cou'nt  ha'. 
made  more  'f  a  piece  of  wark,"  the 
neighbours  remarked  with  indignation 
one  to  another.  "She  be  es  pleased  wi' 
that  theer  coortin'  es  an  old  hen  wi*  'n 
cgg>"  they  declared. 

For  there  are  those  among  the  neigh- 
bours who  remember  that  Maundy  was 
not  lenient  to  her  own  children  in  their 
sweetheart ing  da}  s.  There  was  no  weak- 
ness about  her  then. 

But  the  details  of  that  love  affair,  after 
which  the  old  woman  hungered  and 
thirsted,  and  which  Marthy,  on  the 
wriggle  and  broad  grin,  gave  her,  sheep- 
faced,  she  gave  out  again,  unshamed,  to 
anyone  who  would  listen.  And  when 
Horus  had  departed  to  his  home  in  the 
'*  shares  "  and  was  compelled  to  express 
his  love  and  devotion  to  his  "good 
liver "  through  the  medium  of  pen  and 
paper  alone,  and  when  Marthy  turned 
suddenly  shy  over  his  letters  and  refused 
to  show  them,  Gran'mawther  was  capable 
of  discovering  their  hiding-place,  and 
mastering  their  contents. 

"Th*  young  chap  were  a  bewtiful 
inditer  of  letters,"  she  told  the  neigh- 
bours. "  Marthy,  she  say  to  me,  *  Gran'- 
-niv  iv,'    she  say,  *  doan't  he  indite  's 


letters  bewtiful?'  'Marthy,'  I  say,  'he 
dew:** 

•*  Gran'mawther,  whatever  will  yew 
dew  when  I'm  i'  th'  shares,"  Marthy 
asked  qow  and  again  ;  but  Maundy  was 
too  engrossed  with  childish  delight  in  the 
present  to  look  ahead.  Her  exuberant 
enjoyment  of  the  fact  that  her  Marthy 
had  at  length  been  sought  in  marriage 
was  a  ludicrous  or  a  pathetic  thing 
according  to  the  eyes  that  looked  at  it. 

"  To  think  as  how  he  should  ha'  seen 
Marthy  a  sittin'  in  chapel,  wi'  no  sich  a 
thought  as  h'm  in  *er  hid,  and  should  ha' 
set  's  heart  on  her  at  oncet !  "  she  cried 
triumphantly. 

Whole  sentences  she  learnt  by  heart 
out  of  those  flimsy  sheets  of  love  letters 
which  Marthy  hid  in  the  pages  of  her 
Bible.  Marthy  did  not  enjoy  the  love- 
making  at  first  hand  half  so  much, 
spelling  out  the  endearing  terms  from  the 
letters.  But  to  have  Gran'mawther 
slying  rep'aling  the  phrases  while  the 
pair  sat  opposite  to  each  other  on  either 
side  of  the  spotless  hearth,  the  kettle  on 
its  hook  in  the  chimney  singing  between 
them — this  was  sweet  in  Marthy *s  ears. 

**  My  own  dare  lovin*  Marthy,"  the  old 
woman  would  quote  with  a  pleased 
cackle.  **  Own  dare  lovin' !  Them's  the 
wards,  hain't  they,  Marthy?  Oh,  bor, 
depend  on't  he  love  yer  like's  life." 

Each  evening  the  same  question  would 
arise  :  **  VVhativer  '11  yew  dew  when  I'm 
i*  th'  shares  ?  "  But  Gran'mawther  not 
only  did  not  know,  but  did  not  seem  at 
all  to  care.  Let  her  see  her  Marthy 
bound  to  the  young  man  that  loved  her 
as  his  life — her  mind  would  not  carry 
the  old  woman  beyond  that  event.  It 
was  she  who  hurried  matters  on.  What 
was  there  to  wait  for  ?  Horus  wanted  a 
housekeeper,  and  Marthy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wedding  gown,  had  all 
things  ready  for  the  marriage.  The 
bride- elect  was  not  the  kind  of  ill- 
brought-up  young  person  whom  such  a 
cri^^is  should  find  unprepared.  Under  her 
bed,  in  the  chamber  above,  was  a 
marble- papered  box  containing  all  her 
dowry.  So  many  grey  calico  night- 
gowns, so  many  pairs  of  knitted  stock- 
ings, so  many  sheets  and  pudding-cloths 
and    pocket-handkerchiefs.     Covered  by 
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a  sheet  on  her  bed  lay  the  patchwork 
counterpane  which  she  had  begun  the 
first  year  she  had  come  to  live  with 
Gran'mawther.  The  rug,  made  of  snips 
of  cloth  knitted  together  with  string, 
which  half  covered  the  brick  floor  below 
stairs,  was  only  finished  last  month,  and 
was  Marthy's  own.  In  one  comer  of  the 
box  was  as  much  as  thirty  shillings, 
which  the  frugal  girl  bad  put  by,  saved 
from  the  sixpence  a  day  earned  at  neigh- 
bour's wash-tubs. 

With  this  sum  in  its  screw  of  paper 
between  her  glove  and  her  hot  palm, 
Marthy  walked  into  Runwick  to  purchase 
the  wedding  outfit.  Over  one  article  of 
the  trousseau  she  and  Gran'mawther 
came  nearer  to  a  falling  out  than  they 
had  done  in  any  time  of  the  ten  years 
they  had  lived  together. 

The  wedding-gown,  of  a  lighter  shade 
of  brown  than  the  time-honoured  Sunday 
frock,  was  approved,  as  was  also  the 
roimd  hat  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with 
white  ribbon.  But  the  young  lady  who 
had  supplied  these  articles  to  Marthy, 
and  who  had  learnt  that  they  were  to  be 
worn  at  her  wedding,  had  persuaded  the 
girl  to  buy  a  bit  of  white  tulle  for  a  veil 
to  be  worn  on  the  occasion.  The  efiEect 
to  be  anticipated  had  been  shown  to 
Marthy  over  the  young  lady's  own  face. 
Everyone  who  is  married  must  wear  a  veil, 
the  young  lady  had  said;  and,  besides, 
it  was  so  becoming  to  the  complexion. 

"Take  ut  awaay,"  the  old  Grannie 
had  cried,  with  righteous  wrath.  "  I'll 
ha*  no  sech  a  rubbage  i*  my  fam'ly.  Ef 
so  be  as  you  hain't  never  married,  yew 
sho'n't  go  dressed  up  i'  no  falls  out  o' 
my  house,  Marthy.  They  ain't  becomin' 
to  our  station  o'  life." 

Poor  Marthy,  with  a  recollection  of 
the  dark  eyes  and  the  pale  skin  of  the 
young  lady  of  the  shop,  shining  softly 
through  the  tulle,  had  felt  that  the 
"  fall "  was  not  a  small  thing  to  relin- 
quish. She  kept  it  folded  in  a  neat 
square  beneath  the  white  straw  hat,  for 
Gran'mawther,  luckily,  had  not  insisted 
that  the  piece  of  finery  should  be  given 
out  of  her  keeping. 

**  It'll  dew  to  t*row  over  yer  fust  baby's 
taace  when  yew  carry  it  along  to  the 
namin',  Marthy,"  she  said. 


"Yes,  Gran'mawther,"  Marthy  had 
answered,  dutifully;  and  she  looked  at 
the  yard  of  tulle  with  a  new  interest. 

There  was  positively  nothing  to  wait 
for.  The  banns  were  put  up.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Marthy  had  given  the  name 
of  the  street  in  which  the  young  man 
lived  instead  of  that  of  the  town  in  which 
he  worked — an  error  which  was  only 
discovered  after  the  banns  had  been 
called  two  Sundays — they  were  put  up 
five  times.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
the  butcher  spoken  to  about  the  "  bit  o' 
mate,"  which  Marthy  wished  to  provide 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  wedding 
guests,  and  for  which  she  was  prepared 
to  pay  with  what  was  left  of  the  thirty 
shillings.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should 
be  married  in  the  early  morning  and 
travel  back,  inmiediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, to  that  vague  region  in  the 
"shares"  which  from  henceforth  should 
be  her  home. 

Gran'mawther  ordained  that  any  of  the 
"mate"  and  the  currant  cake  which 
should  be  left  over  from  the  feast  should 
accompany  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  be 
consumed  on  their  arrival  at  "t'other 
ind." 

Everything  had  been  thought  of,  talked 
over,  planned  out,  a  hundred  times. 
Gran'mawther  was  to  lose  what  was 
dearest  to  her  in  the  world,  the  very  prop 
and  stay  of  her  existence,  but  she  appeared 
quite  unable  to  realise  the  fact.  Marthy, 
the  stolid,  the  red-cheeked,  the  fish-eyed, 
was  carried  away  by  the  old  soul's 
enthusiasm.  The  village  pronounced  the 
pair  a  "  couple  o'  fules — the  old  Mawther 
the  wust  o'  th'  pair  on  'em." 

"  What  d'  they  know  on  'm  ? "  was 
asked  indignantly.  "A  pore  shamblin' 
chap  wi',  maybe,  a  wife  a'riddy  at  t'other 
ind." 

"  Wheer  was  Marthy's  mother — wheer 
was  Mar'  Ann,  that  allurst  had  th'  name 
for  a  sensi'ble  body — what  was  she  a  doin' 
on  to  let  her  gal  run  her  hid  at  sech  a 
pace  o'  tomfulery  ? "  was  loudly  asked. 

Marthy's  mother  was  waiting  till  the 
pig  died. 

She  lived  fifteen  miles  from  Dulditch. 
She  had  made  a  vow  in  early  youth  never 
to  trust  herself  to  the  dangers  of  the  rail ; 
to  hire  a  horse  and  cart  cost  money.     On 
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She  sallied  forth  into  the  sweet  summer  evening. 


her  rare  visits  to  Dulditch  she  walked  both 
ways,  resting  herself  in  her  mother's 
house  for  a  week  between  the  journeys, 
she  being  a  woman  of  small  physical 
strength,  although  possessed  of  a  power  of 
will  dangerous  to  thwart,  and  a  nervous 
energy  which  was  a  terror  to  those 
belonging  to  her. 


How  was  she  to  spare  a  week  away 
from  home  while  there  was  the  pig  to 
feed,  while  its  killing  had  to  be  arranged 
and  its  curing  attended  to  ? 

Due  notice  had  been  sent  her  of 
Marthy's  approaching  marriage.  '*  Wait 
till  1  come,"  had  been  the  gist  of  her 
reply.    "When  the  pig   die,   the  Lord 
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bein'  with  me,  and  giving  of  me  strength, 
I'm  a  comin'." 

The  last  bit  of  fat  meat  being  in  the 
pickle-jar,  she  came — a  little  wiry,  dark 
woman,  with  a  sharp  face  and  restless 
bright  eyes,  and  an  irritated  expression. 
All  the  pleasant  foolish  repetition  of 
Horus's  endearing  phrases,  all  the  silly 
sentiment  for  which  the  old  woman  had 
developed  such  a  taste,  was  gone  over 
when  Mar'  Ann  arrived.  Nothing  was  to 
be  taken  for  granted  in  the  story  of 
Horus's  eligibility  by  her. 

"  Mar'  Ann's  a  nailer  for  sure,"  the 
neighbours  said  approvingly.  "She 
oughter  ha'  come  along  afore." 

Being  come,  she  let  her  relations  know 
it.  She  told  her  mother  in  no  measured 
terms  what  she  thought  of  her.  She 
stormed  at  Marthy,  staring,  helpless  and 
gasping.  She  went  down  town  and  made 
havoc  of  one-eyed  Mrs.  Nobbs,  and 
bounced  out  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of 
Mr.  Nobbs's  prayers.  She  came  to  the 
rectory  and  attacked  the  innocent  man 
who  had  read  the  banns,  flourishing  her 
umbrella,  thumping  her  fist  on  his  table. 
The  poor  Gran'mawther,  frightened  out 
of  position  on  her  own  hearth,  took  to  her 
bed.  "She  allurst  had  been  af eared  of 
Mar'  Ann,"  the  neighbours  said,  looking 
on  with  approbation.  "  Mar'  Ann  sh'u'd 
ha'  come  suner."  The  poor  old  soul's 
plea  that  she  had  wanted  to  see  Marthy 
settled  before  she  died,  and  that  the  pair 
loved  each  other  like  their  lives,  had  no 
weight  against  the  cruel  common-sense 
of  the  younger  woman.  Marthy  herself 
was  incapable  <  f  standing  up  for  a 
minute  against  hf  r  mother's  wrath.  She 
stared  helplessly  at  the  little  termagant, 
screeching  in  her  shrill  voice,  twisting 
angrily  about  the  peaceful  red-bricked 
room  where  she  and  Gran'mawther  had 
loved  to  talk  about  Horus.  The  tears 
slid  over  the  narrow  lids  and  rolled  over 
the  rough  cheeks,  the  cliin  quivered. 

"  I  ha*  bought  th'  weddin'  gound, 
mother,"  was  all  she  ever  said  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  cruel  sentence  pronounced  on 
her  hopes. 

When  at  length  Mar'  Ann  departed  she 
left  ruin  and  desolation  behind  her. 

The  Grandmother  crept  back  to  her 
place   by  the   hearth,   and   Marthy  sat 


before  her  as  of  old,  and  the  kettle 
sang  between,  but  everything  was 
altered. 

"  I  ha'  writ  to  'm,  Gran'mawther," 
Marthy  said  with  dull  resignation,  "I 
ha'  oped  my  mind  to  'm  and  told  'm 
all." 

"  I  hope  as  how  you  writ  kind  and 
lovin',  Marthy,  and  azed  's  pain  as  fur  as 
poss'ble,  pore,  dare  young  chap." 

"  'Tis  for  me  to  'pol'gise — I  know  that," 
Marthy  said.  It  was  a  word  she  had 
picked  up  somewhere ;  the  use  of  it 
seemed  to  comfort  her  a  little.  "  I  know 
as  'tis  for  me  ter  'pol'gise." 

"  Mother  were  afeared  o'  th'  risk  ter  yer 
clo'es,  bor,"  Gran'mawther  reminded  her 
faintly.  *"Twere  only  nat'ral  mother 
should  be  narvist  about  yer  clo'es 
Marthy." 

"  She  were,"  Marthy  assented,  looking 
at  the  fire.  "  She  sayed  as  how  I  might 
die  wi'  th'  fust  child  up  i'  them  thur  shares, 
and  then  who  was  to  see  who  got  my  box 
o'  clo'es,  mother  sayed.  Some  o'  them 
truck  at  th'  fact'ry  might  ha'  it  for  all  we 
could  tell,  she  sayed." 

Gran'mawther  sighed.  "  She  were 
allust  wonnerful  filled  wi'  sense,  Mar' 
Ann  were,"  she  said  despondingly.  "  But 
th'  pore  young  chap,  he  loved  ye  like  's 
life,  Marthy." 

"  I  sho'n't  like  none  but  mother  to  ha' 
my  box  o'  clo'es,  all  the  same,"  Marthy 
said  despondently.  "  That  on't  du  ter  run 
no  risks.  But  I  know  as  far  as  matters 
stand  'twixt  him  and  me  'tis  me  that  ha' 
got  ter  'pol'gise." 

The  wedding  gown  is  put  out  of  the 
way,  folded  in  newspapers  in  the  box 
beneath  the  bed,  together  with  the  square 
of  tulle  which  was  to  have  covered  the 
"fust  baby's"  face.  Marthy  works  on 
steadily  and  stolidly  as  of  yore  ;  wrings 
out  the  neighbour's  washing,  "  reds  up  " 
the  neighbour's  floors,  walks  beside  Gran'- 
mawther to  chapel,  walks  home  with  the 
sprigs  of  wall  flower  in  her  hand,  and  sits 
down  to  tea  beneath  the  red-curtained 
window.  Her  face  is  as  rough  and  as 
crimson  as  ever,  her  dull  eyes  as  even  with 
her  cheeks  and  brow.  She  eats  with  good 
appetite,  sleeps  soundly  after  her  hard 
day's  work,  is  as  docile  and  as  amenable 
to     Gran 'maw  iher*s     rule     as     before. 
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Whether  she  thinks  of  Horns  **overmthc  the  yard  of  tulle  cm  **iiamin*  day,**  who 

shares,^  and  of  how  his  arm  once  lay  can  say  ?     As  far  as  speech  is  a  vehicle 

around   her   waist,  whether  she  gives  a  for    thought,    Marthy   might  have  been 

thought  to  the  baby  who  should  have  worn  bom  dumb. 


what's    SAUCK    for    dolly    is    meat    for    KIITY 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Kitty?" 

"  Well,  mummy,  I  was  thinking  that  if  we  took  Dolly  to  Monte  Carlo  this  winter,  it  might 
just  save  her  life." 


By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


UP  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  end 
of  September,  we  have  had  an 
avalanche  of  new  plays,  and 
another  is  coming  with  the  beginning  of 
October—"  Attila,"  "  Fiander's  Widow," 
"  The  Three  Kisses,"  "  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree,"  "The  Gay  Gordons,"  the 
new  version  of  "  The  Christian,"  "  Joy," 
"  The  Sins  of  Society,"  "  Barry  Doyle's 
Rest  Cure," — nine  original  productions 
within  one  month,  besides  revivals  which 
number  four  or  five  more,  and  not  in- 
cluding two  or  three  new  one-act  plays. 
There  are  eight  new  plays  booked  for 
production  in  October,  so  that  the  quite 
unnecessary  dramatic  critic  has  all  the 
opportunity  for  proving  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  popular  taste  that  any  self- 
sufficing  egotist  could  desire.  Of  the 
September  productions  two  have  already 
been  withdrawn.  "  As  You  Like  It,"  has 
succeeded  **  Attila  "  at  His  Majesty's,  and 
"The  Three  Kisses,"  failing  to  attract 
at  the  Apollo,  had  but  a  short  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  unaccountable  mysteries,  con- 
tinually baffling  the  observer  of  events 
theatrical,  that  one  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced successes  of  the  season  thus  far 
is  Mr.  Hall  Caine*s  new  version  of  "  The 
Christian  "  at  the  Lyceum.  I  am  tempted 
to  say  that  it  succeeds  best  because  it 
makes  no  appeal  whatever  to  the  intellect, 
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and  because  it  deals  in  a  merely  sensa- 
tional way  with  an  evil  of  which  every- 
body is  conscious  but  nobody  talks  about, 
an  evil  we  vaguely  refer  to  as  "  the  social 
evil."  What  is  it  that  attracts  the 
crowds  of  women  who  form  the  almost 
endless  queues  awaiting  the  opening  of 
the  doors  at  every  performance  of  "  The 
Christian  "  ?  Is  it  because  of  an  intense 
sympathy  for  the  dame  du  pave?  Is  it 
because  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  has 
entered  their  pure  breasts  and  made  them 
eager  to  minister  in  homes  of  refuge? 
Is  it  because  they  anticipate  realistic 
pictures  of  temptations  that  assail  their 
unprotected  sister,  of  the  wickedness  of 
men  and  of  the  scenes  that  pass  in  a 
refuge  for  lost  innocence  ?  "  The  Chris- 
tian "  is,  avowedly,  written  with  an 
ethical  purpose.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the 
question  whether  such  a  purpose  is  or  is 
not  consistent  with  true  art ;  the  point  is 
that  as  a  tract  the  play  is  a  failure.  *  It 
teaches  nothing;  it  merely  excites.  It 
appeals  to  a  love  for  sensation.  It 
attracts  because  it  is  supposed  to  offer 
glimpses  of  a  world  unknown  to  most  of 
those  who  see  the  plav — of  a  world 
attractive  because  it  is  unknown.  As  a 
play — as  a  drama — "  The  Christian  "  is 
hopelessly  puerile.  In  the  first  act  we 
have  the  parting   of   the  ways.     Glory 
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goes  up  to  London  to  commence  a  career 
on  the  stage ;  John  Storm  goes  to  com- 
mence his  work  for  the  reclaiming  of 
fallen  women.  In  the  second  act  we 
have  the  gilded  seductions  of  London  as 
Glory  knows  it ;  in  the  third  the  sordid 
ugliness  as  John  Storm  meets  it.  In  the 
last  act  the  lovers  come  together  again ; 
apparently  each  has  had  enough  of  it. 
What  is  the  play  ?  Is  it  a  love  story  ? 
Then  it  is  a  failure,  for  the  love  element 
is  subordinated  throughout  to  the  di- 
dactic. Is  it  a  drama  of  character  ?  It 
is  equally  a  failure,  because  neither  Glory 
nor  Storm  is  drawn  with  a  firm  and 
consistent  hand.  Is  it  a  sermon  ?  Per- 
haps, up  to  the  end  of  the  third  act,  and 
then  the  -author  suddenly  recollects  him- 
self and  harks  away  from  his  pulpit  to 
s wee thear ting,  and  we  are  left  in  the  end 
quite  in  the  dark  whether  the  home  of 
refuge  is  to  have  a  new  administrator  or 
not.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Glory  will  put  her  foot  down  on  her 
husband's  reforming  instincts.  She  may 
do  anything,  and  so  may  he,  for  all  the 
light  we  get  on  their  real  characters. 
"  The  Christian "  has  the  twin  faults  of 
a  divided  interest,  and  is  unconvincing  in 
both  aspects.  That  it  draws  huge 
audiences,  who  follow  its  progress  with 
breathless  fascination,  is  indeed  a  reve- 
lation of  a  class  of  play-goers  of  whom, 
I  admit,  I  had  no  realisation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon's  tragedy,  "  At- 
tila,"  is  more  impressive  in  the  study 
than  on  the  stage  ;  and  that,  too,  not- 
withstanding the  chief  characters  are 
interpreted  by  such  sincere  end  entirely 
capable  artists  as  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and 
Miss  Lily  Brayton.  Mellifluous  verse, 
poetic  quality  in  thought  and  diction, 
even  a  dramatic  theme,  do  not  necessarily 
make  drama ;  and  Mr.  Binyon's  poem 
has  a  dramatic  theme.  A  Burgundian 
princess  whose  imagination  has  been 
filled  with  "  Attila's  glory  "  until  he  has 
become  to  her 

"  A  demi-god,  a  god,  a  destiny 
That  plucked  up  kings  like  thistles  " — 

until  she  loses  sympathy  with  her  con- 
quered people  in  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  mate  with  the  conqueror ;  and  a 
semi -barbarian  warrior  grown  somewhat 


uxorious  and  slack  for  action,  but  still 
ambitious  and  always  the  tyrant — these 
are  the  chief  characters  of  Mr.  Binyon's 
poem.  And  we  have  only  to  conceive  of 
Attila  as  attracted  solely  by  the  physical 
charms  of  Udico,  while  alert  to  seize 
from  ambitious  motives  the  offer  of 
marriage  made  him  by  the  Roman  prin- 
cess, to  realise  that  a  dramatic  situation 
is  created  when  the  proud  and  passionate 
Ildico  learns  that  she  is  to  be  merely  a 
plaything  of  an  hour  for  Attila *s  pleasure, 
and  that,  even  before  their  bridal,  he 
already  wears  the  ring  of  the  Roman 
Honoria.  Unfortunately  this,  the  re- 
sonant theme  of  the  tragedy,  is  overlaid 
and  crowded  aside  by  so  many  subsidiary 
themes  that  we  become  bewildered  and 
somewhat  impatient.  As  an  isolated 
scene,  that  between  Attila  and  the  Egyp- 
tian soothsayer  is  tense  and  of  dramatic 
power,  and  equally  effective  is  the  long 
scene  between  Attila  and  the  Roman 
envoy,  Mesalla,  and  both  were  acted  with 
fine  feeling ;  but  both  are  too  long,  having 
regard  to  their  influence  on  the  mam 
theme  of  the  drama,  and  compel  too 
serious  a  halt  in  its  development.  In  the 
study  these  faults  are  nut  conspicuous ; 
in  the  theatre  they  become  somewhat 
trying.  On  the  stage  exalted  diction, 
however  noble  the  delivery,  cannot  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  in 
building  up  the  form  of  a  play.  There 
is  no  lack  of  action  in  "  Attila,"  but  too 
much  of  it  passes  for  embellishment 
rather  than  substance.  Of  course,  the 
drama  was  produced  by  Mr.  Asche  with 
consummate  taste ;  stage  sets,  costumes, 
and  all  the  accessories  gave  evidence  of 
most  careful  study  and  a  scrupulous  desire 
to  present  a  convincing  picture.  It  was 
throughout  a  sincerely  earnest  produc- 
tion, and  so  far  as  it  came  short  of  a 
distinct  success,  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inadequacy  of  the  poem  as  a  stage 
play.  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Miss  Lily 
Brayton  and  an  admirable  cast  did  all 
that  could  be  done  to  give  it  dramatic 
vigour,  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford  supplied 
incidental  music  which,  if  not  of  much 
original  power,  was  sympathetic  and 
effective.  Before  these  notes  appear, 
"As  You  Like  It"  will  have  followed 
"  Attila  "  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 
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7 hose  to  whom  it  is  an  intellectual 
pirasure  to  witness  a  perfect  work  of  art 
will  I'peml,  if  they  can,  more  than  one 
evening  ai  the  Garrick  during  the  run  of 
**  Fiander's  Widow.**  Whatever  may  be 
lite  judgment    on   the   play — and  as  to 

bat  opinions  may  conceivably  differ — 
aac  Sharp,  as  played  by  Mr,  Sydney 
Valentinet  is  a  masterpiece  of  histrionic 
achievement.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
captious  and,  perhaps,  dyspeptic  critic, 
that  we  get  too  much  of  Isaac  Sharp. 

That  is  slander;  wedonot—1  had  almost 
said  cannot  —  get  too  much  of  Isaac 
Sharp,  Mr.  \'alentine  has  created  a  part 
that  will  live  long  in  the  memory.  If  the 
play  were  better  intrinsically,  it  w^ould 
be  safe  to  say  that  his  Isaac  Sharp  would 
stand  with  almost  any  of  the  famous 
character  parts  that  are  recalled  as 
notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  his  conception  and  presentation  of 
the  part  are  faultless.  It  would  be  so 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  character  of  the 
testy,  good-hearted,  simple-minded,  and 
altogether  lovable  old  bachelor,  but  in 
not  a  word  or  an  expression — in  not  a 
ement  or  an  accent — is  Mr.  Valentine 
I  ling  but  convincing  and  consistent. 
He  helped  to  vsTite  the  play,  and  in  the 
process  he  must  have  absorbed  the  idio- 
syncracies  of  thought  and  character  and 
speech  and  manner  of  the  old  farmer  to 
mterpret  him  with  such  consummate  art. 
The  part  of  Mrs.  Fiander,  played  with 
excellent  judgment  by  Miss  Miriam 
Clemciits,  is  by  no  means  so  convincing. 
It  is  diiScuIt  to  believe  that  even  a 
country  girl,  who  is  the  widow^  of  an  old 

aan,  could  have  so  little  of  the  natural 

eticence  of  her  sex  as  to  propose  mar- 
riage to  another  old  man«  quite  in  the 
way  of  a  business  affair,  because  she 
needed  a  man  to  manage  her  farm-hands 
and  to  keep  the  lovers  off.  At  all  events^ 
if  she  had  the  personality  of  Miss  Miiiam 
Clements,  that  is  not  the  role  she  would 
play  by  any  means.  But  after  all,  tliat 
does  not  much  matter.  We  are  disposed 
to  be  prodigal  in  allowing  for  incon- 
gruities so  long  as  we  get  them  inter* 
terms  of  Isaac  Sharp.  The  play 
1  him  and  he  for  the  play.  This 
IS  not  to  &ay  that  the  cast  is  inadequate 


in  any  instance.  It  is  not.  Most  of  the 
characters  are  Dorsetshire  rustics,  as 
faithfully  drawn  as  in  Mrs.  IMundell's 
Dorsetshire  tales,  and  interpreted  with 
an  appreciative  sense  of  humour. 

Mr.  Frohman  has  staged  **  The  Gay 
Gordons "  ^t  the  Aidwych,  after  his 
sumptuous  manner,  "  without  regard  to 
expense*' — to  use  tlie  formula  of  the 
gallery  critic^ — in  cast  or  setting.  The 
book  is  by  Mr.  SeyTnour  Hicks  himself, 
the  music  by  Mr.  Guy  Jones,  The  scene 
of  the  first  act  is  one  of  great  beauty,  of 
the  second  act  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.  Hicks  and  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  have 
congenial  parts,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
since  Mr.  Hicks  is  the  author  ;  and  what 
more  can  be  asked  ?  In  truth,  however, 
we  get  a  good  deal  more.  We  get  a 
plot  that  threads  its  way  consistently 
through  the  piece,  and  that  is  an  un- 
speakable boon  in  this  class  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  so  original,  indeed,  thai  new 
nomenclature  has  been  designed.  **  The 
Gay  Gordons "  is  not,  the  programme 
tells  us,  a  musical  play,  but  "a  play 
with  music,"  a  distinction,  apparently, 
with  just  the  difference  I  have  indicated. 
Moreover,  the  play  is  clean  and  whole- 
some ;  the  fim  is  the  bubbling  overflow 
of  high  spirits,  not  buffoonery  and  horse- 
play, and  the  musical  numbers  emerge 
consistently  out  of  the  situations  instead 
of  retarding  the  action. 

Angus  Graeme  is  a  private  in  **  The 
Gay  Gordons,"  and  Peggy  is  the  daughter 
of  an  American  millionaire  who  has 
taken  Meltrose  Castle  in  Scotland  and 
wants  his  daughter  to  marry  a  noble- 
man* But  Peggy  has  a  republican  bias 
and  has  no  mind  to  hook  an  impecunious 
lord  with  a  golden  fly.  She  persuades 
her  father,  who  can  deny  her  nothing,  to 
let  her  change  places  with  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  travelling  showman,  and, 
of  course,  the  pseudo-peasant  girl  and 
.Angus  meet  and  love,  idyllic  love  in  a 
moorland  cottage,  Peggy  hugging  to  her 
breast  the  surprise  she  has  in  store  for 
her  low-bom  lover,  to  whom  she  vows 
that  nothing  on  earth  would  ever  tempt 
her  to  marry  a  lord.  Howe%'er,  blind 
Fate  is  in  pursuit  of  Angus.  For  long 
years  search   h^    been    made    for    the 
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to  an  earldom,  and  An^u.. 

ifi   discovered    to    be    the    man.      Then 

; comes    tbf    struggle   to   keep   the    fact 

Vfrom  Peggy*      WU**n  she   does  discover 

it,  she  spurns  her  lover,  but  the  spura- 

ing  stops  short  of  the  end  of  the  second 

act.    Mr.  Hicks   is  not   so   heartless  as 

those  who  know  him  might   think  him 

to  be.      He    relenb   in  time  to  send  us 

ihome  very  content  antl    in   great   good 

t  humour    with     the     ultimate    issues    of 

things.      The   play   runs    most   briskly. 

There   i^  a   fine,  stirring  scene   in    the 

second  act,  when  tlic  long  lost  Earl  is 

to    the   castle  of    his 

i  ights,     dravm      swords, 

^gallant   men   and    beautiful   women,   a 

ringing  rJiorus  and  a   capital  song  by 

Angus,  ^* Scotland  and  our  King."    Mr. 

Jones's  music  is  gay  and   sparkling,  in 

perfect    unison    with    the  spirit   of    the 

piece  ;    there  is  genuine  humour  in  his 

Btting   of   the    lighter    soncrs.    and    his 

melody  is  always  refined 

With  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's   burlesquei 
•*you  Never  Can  Tell/*    as  an  evening 
piece,  and  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's  tea-and- 
toast   homily   "Joy,"  on    Tuesday  and 
Friday  afternoons,  Mr.  J.  E,  Vedrenne  and 
Mr,  Granville  Barker  began  their  Savoy 
[season.     Il   could  hardly    be   called   the 
pmost  propitious  of  openings,  though  Mr. 
Shaw*s  p\ay\  acted  as  it  is,  is  a  sure  draw, 
in  spite  of  its  fourth  act.     Perhaps  play- 
er* know  so    well    **  How    mirth  can 
iXo     folly     glide,**     that     Mr.    Shaw's 
>lution   of  a  hopeless  situation  strikes 
Jiem  as  entirely  artistic  and  plausible. 
-ifc  is  such  a  mischievous  travesty    that 
a  luirliquinade  is  the  natural  upshot  of  it 
all,  and  so  we  **  go  home'*  with  a  laugh 
at  its;  foolishness. 

••Joy**    is  quite  a   different    chapter. 

_Mrt   &ilswx>rthy  might  vcty  well   have 

illcd   his  play   "Love    the   Consoler/' 

^tDuch    better    than    to  have   named   it 

"Joy."    It   is  an  irritating  play.    The 

is,  DC  might  be,  poignant.    It 

''>tt**  I  say,  because  all  the  time 

vc  ieem  to  be  seeing  it  through  a  glass 

rkly.     It  is  hardly  more  than  a  ghostly 

iristtation.       Have    we   really   met   this 

'^oman  and  mother,  who^  separated  from 

her  husband,  is  drifting  into  an  clope- 


tii  iii  .>i.ii  another  man  who  has  won  her 
heart  ?     Is  her  daughter,  the  very  young, 
very    mercurial,    very    tempestuous  Joy 
real  ?     Are  her  hot  tears  of  grief  over  her 
mother's   backsliding  genuine  tears  that 
damp  a  pocket  handkerchief,  or  have  we 
dreamt  it  all  ?    The  dream  theorj*  explains 
a   good  deal.     It  explains  why  we  arr 
rather    indiflfcrent    whether    Mrs.    Gwyn 
goes  off  w^ith  her  lover  and  forsakes  her 
child    or  not^ — whether   Maurice    Lever 
the  lover,  is  a  decent  cliap  or  a  cad — 
whether    the    testy  and   loquacious   -'  ' 
Colonel  loses  his  money  in  the  fii^hy 
mine  or  keeps  it  in  decadent  consoli^ 
whether  Joy  gets  all  the  consolation  out 
of   love's   delirium    that    she  expects,  or 
makes  a  mess  of  things  like  her  mother. 
If  it  has  been  all  a  dream,  that  would 
a'Xount  for  theodd  jumtr      ■         I 
characters,  and  futile  en: 
into  and  out  of  tlie  action.     There  is  bui 
one   scene    throughout  the  three  acts,  a 
garden — and    the  several    personages  of 
the   play  seem  to  be  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  each  other  among  the  hedges 
and  trees.     We  are  usually  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  any  one  character  goes  off 
the  stage  excp[>t  on  thp  theory  that  he  or 
she  sees  another  coming  on  and  doesn't 
wish  to  be  caught.    To  recall  it  all  i$  as 
confusing  and  unsatisfactory  and 
disconcerting  as  the    effort   to  ^ 
unsubstantial  vision  of  the  night.     And 
yet,    if    **Joy"  could    have    been  made 
vivid  and  convincing,  a  cast  that  included 
Miss  Henrietta   Watson,    Miss    Flor« 
Hayden,    Miss    Wyrme    Matthisoo, 
Dorothy    Minto,    Mr.    A.    E.  George — lu 
name  no  more — could  surely  have  accom- 
plished it*    They  did  all  in  their  power, 
but  they  must  have  felt  the  unreality  of 
the  basis  on  which  they  were  working. 

Tender  sweethearting,  comical  tribula- 
tions, melodrama  and  poetry  make  up 
the  texture  of  Mr,  H,  \^  Esmond's 
"*  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  **  and  '*  the 
romantic  story  of  Mary  Hamilton,**  in 
which  we  all  heartily  welcome  bacJc  to 
London  xine  Elliott.    There  are 

tenderlv  ^  ul  and  captivating  scenes 
in  tliis  comedy  of  the  greenwood  b 
which  Miss  Elliott  wins  every  heart  in 
the    audience   as  surely  as  she  does  her 


MISS  WEATKICE  TERIiY   SS  LAtn*  fEAS  AKB  MR.  GRAHAM  BROWNE  AS 

BARKV  JJUVLE. 

40  '•  awry  Doyi©'»  Real  Cio«.'*^Coc^iir  TiUM^f ft*. 

L4BY  JtAX  :     '  And  \mm  matiy  mlier  gtdi  tmr«  jou  lioito  «fi|9i^»l  ta?** 
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lover*s»  and  there  are  others  in  which, 
while  she  never  loses  our  sympathy, 
the  author  has  made  it  not  a  little 
difficult  for  tlie  judicious  mind  to  for- 
give hitn.  The  eletncnts  to  which  Mr. 
Esmond  has  trusted  for  success  are  not 
dramatic  plot  or  consistent  atmosphere, 
<  or  a  simply  natural  developme-nt  of  his 
theme,  but,  as  though  conscious  that 
the  poetic  and  Arcadian  melody  was  not 
robust  enough  for  four  acts,  he  brings 
on  a  melodramatic  tempest  that  sweeps 
the  idyllic  away  in  a  perfect  flood  of 
raging  waters^  and  we  have  to  readjust 
our  sympathies  accordingly-  Mary 
Hamilton,  like  many  another  woman  uf 
romantic  temper,  is  tired  of  the  tyranny 
of  wealtli  and  social  conventions.  She 
will  away  to  the  greenwood  and  the 
siniple^it  life  consistent  with  decency,  and 
with  one  companion  behold  her  living  in 
the  **  open  *'  with  only  a  caravan 'i  walls 
between  her  and  the  throbbing  soul  of 
nature.  Mr.  Esmond  makes  her  rhapsodise. 
We  know  that  such  a  woman  would 
rhapsodise  in  such  a  situation,  so  long  at 
least  as  the  weather  kept  fine  and  slugs 
and  earwigs  kept  out  of  the  caravan,  but 
somehow  Miss  Elliott  makes  us  feel  that 
she  would  riiapsodise  to  better  effect  if 
she  could  choose  her  own  words  instead 
of  being  confined  to  those  w^ritten  for 
her.  However,  she  is  absolutely  natural, 
rapturously  gay  and  diverting  in  the 
misadventures  that  result  from  the 
in  ■  fi  of  two  women  in   control- 

lin  ,       mt'nagi\   Then  conies  her  fate, 

a  local  squire,  with  a  grievance  against 
genuine  gij^sies,  and  takes  her  for 
one  of  them.  How  delightfully  she 
cajoles  him !  With  what  mischievous 
transports  she  avows  her  predatory  habits, 
how  she  stole  the  chicken »  and  where  the 
purloined  the  spoons.  And  of  course  he 
is  captured,  and  a  charmingly  pastoral 
love  comedy  it  all  makes.  But  some- 
thing more  is  needed,  and  Mr.  Esmond 
supplies  it  in  a  melodramatic  episode 
that  is  like  a  patch  of  crmison  on  a  soft 
blue-gray  nocturne.  The  genuine  gipsies 
raid  the  caravan,  gag  the  women  and 
stun  the  hero»  but  out  of  their  parlnuN 
ail  comes  the   revelation  nf   the 

liL  at   Mary  Hamilton,  and  love 

oonaes  into  bis  own. 


Miss  Elliott  has  carried  her  undoubted 
powers  a  step  further  since  she  was  last 
with  us.  Her  method  is  not  more 
assured,  but  is  less  mechanicaL  She 
gets  beneath  the  intellectual  apprehension 
and  stirs  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 

Everyone  rejoices,  I  think,  that  Drury 
Lane  melodrama  has  escaped  from  the 
Hall  Caine  lowland  fogs  into  the  breezy 
clearness  of  the  familiar  uplands  again, 
where  anything  may  happen,  so  great  is 
the  exhilaration  of  the  air,  and  where 
something  great  must  happen,  as  all  who 
liavc  trodden  those  paths  know.  In 
'*  The  Sins  of  Society  "  a  very  great  deaj 
happens,  and  eager  throngs  will  press  to 
srr  it  all  so  long  as  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh's 
and  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton's  play  is  on  its 
L^tage.  First- rate  melodrama,  astonishing 
stage  ^ffects,  a  beautiful  and  distracted 
heroine,  an  unconscionable  villain, 
humorous  business  by  such  amiable  and 
artistic  exponents  as  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier 
and  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  make  an 
ensemble  that  is  irresistible.  Whether 
Societj^  ever  sins  in  just  this  fashion  does 
not  matter.  It  might,  and  that  is  enough. 
The  three  great  scenes  are  masterpieteb 
of  stage  effect.  Longchamps  is  as  vivid  as 
truth ;  the  sinkin^^  ship  a  triumph  of 
illusion ;  the  Tliames  Weir  a  miracle  of 
stage  setting.  .*Vnd  those  are  the  things 
that  arc  talked  about — that  everything 
else  leads  up  to — for  which  the  drama 
exists.  A  Drury  Lane  drama  must  be 
r^Histfuctcd  somewliat  as  a  Drury  Lane 
pantomime  is  built,  the  great  scenes 
settled  first,  and  all  the  rest  framed  in 
harmony.  But  it  must  be  said  that  **a:ll 
the  rest  "  have  just  as  careful  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  makeshift,  but 
thrilling  drama,  well  packed  with  human 
interest  and  interpreted  by  such  admirable 
artists  as  Miss  Constance  Collier,  Mr, 
Lyn  Harding,  Miss  Adrienne  j\ugarde, 
Mr.  Julian  L'Estrange,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  Miss  Fanny  Brough  and  Mr, 
Albert  Chevalier,  a  cast  of  exceptional 
strengtJi  tiiroughout,  in  the  minor  as  well 
as  in  the  more  important  parts*  In 
short »  '*  The  Sins  of  Society  "  is  one  of 
the  very  best  specimens  of  its  clas$, 
a  class  that  draws  huge  and  wildly 
enilmsiastic  audiences. 


Ml££Ci.f 


By  the  Author  of  '*  Don  Shackfield,**  etc. 


ESTACION  CONSUELO,  on  the 
Trans- Madero  branch  of  the  Ferro- 
Carril  Xacional,  was  about  the 
last  station  in  the  whole  of  the  Argen- 
tine (Openshaw  said  of  God*s  earth)  that 
was  wished  for  of  the  stall.  It  was  a 
clear  four  hundred  miles  from  anywhere 
of  consequence,  stood  alone  on  a  plain  as 
flat  as  a  billiard  table,  and  as  devoid  of 
tree  as  the  Libyan  sands,  and  there 
wasn't  a  house  within  ten  miles  of  it 
that  you  might  honour  by  that  name. 

Of)enshaw,  who  had  had  it  for  three 
months,  and  had  ** chucked"  it  for  the 
post  of  teaciier  at  an  outlying  estancia, 
told  me  as  I  alighted  from  the  No.  i  j 
outward  bound,  that  if  I  hadn't  arrived 
that  night  to  relieve  hini  he  brlieved  he 
would  have  climbed  on  board  and 
•'  scooted." 

There  was  a  directness  about  Openshaw 
that  was,  to  put  it  discreetly,  not  in 
keeping  with  the  schedules  of  a  resident 
English  directorate,  so  I  followed  him 
inside  without  question  of  reasons  already 
sufficiently  notorious  to  the  last  peon  on 
the  line. 

•*  There's  the  key  of  the  till,"  said  he, 
when  we  had  reached  the  sanctum,  and 
proceeded  to  balance  up.  "You'll  lind 
the  cash  all  right,  with  the  exception  of 
that  ten-dollar  counterfeit  bill  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  shoved  on  to  me  this 


morning  in  payment  for  a  grandiose^ 
rigmarole  to  the  Central  Government 
about  a  new  era  of  fiscal  prosperity! 
It's  a  gammy  one  !  See  how  the  corner- 
numbers  differentiate — and  he  knew  it, 
the  old  rulTian !  I'll  have  to  stand  to 
lose  that  until  you  counter  it  back  on 
him  again  for  value  received.  There's 
his  name  and  date  on  the  back.  I  got 
his  man  to  endorse  it  as  a  salve  for 
injured  innocence  when  you  play  up.  Is 
there  anything  more  you  want  to  know 
before  we  turn  in  ?  " 

"  Any  shooting  ?  " 

**  Of  a  sort.  Ducks  f>ver  at  the  laguna, 
and  an  occasional  partridge.  Keop  the 
gun-  lull  mind  the  olf-trigger!  It's  a 
bit  «Tanky,  and  lets  up  on  occasion. 
You'll  find  O'Shaughnessy  next  door, 
down  at  San  Roque,  sociable  (.-nough,  if 
you're  fond  of  Home  Rule  and  Celtic 
poetry,  and  don't  touch  on  religion. 
He  was  over  here  f)nly  an  hour  or  two 
ago  for  a  /^a.v/r  between  trains,  and 
rode  off  during  a  deal  to  receive  the 
No.  i.{.  It's  euchre  —there  are  tlie  cards. 
You  inipjht  V.ikc  on  his  hand.  1  haven't 
looked  at  it — lionour  !  You'll  find  some 
cana  ovt-r  there  in  that  sarsaparilla 
bottle.  I  have  tried  it  on  the  peon,  and 
he  still  live<,  1  believe." 

**  Any  society  ?  " 

"  Nary,    with    the    exception    of    the 
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Comisano  aforesaid ;  aod — oh,  yesi  b 
tJie  bye — a  cross-eyed  nondcsfTipt  old 
rufBan  of  the  name  of  Hilario*  wlvo  will 
call  ocxrasionally  to  haggle  over  the  fare 
to  Tres  Ladrones,  and  want  a  rebate  of 
thirty-five  per  cent  before  he'll  use  the 
line.  There's  a  sort  of  outstanding 
between  him  and  the  company  for  live 
stock  decimated  on  the  track  by  old 
McGaw;  and  he  reckons  to  eke  out  the 
damages  in  that  way  until  the  case 
comes  on.  But  you  needn't  mind  him. 
He*s  all  rights  unless  he's  drunk^  when 
he*ll  want  a  bit  of  watching.  That's  the 
revolver  under  the  ticket  rack;  mind 
how  you  get  the  drop  on  him  first." 

•*  Any  shunting  ?  *' 

'*  Not  a  shunt  1  Old  Pedro  will  see  to 
all  that  so  long  as  you  keep  him  sober. 
Oh,  the  place  is  right  enough  for  you,  or 
anyone  fond  of  books  and  reading,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  I  ain*t,  as 
they  say  in  dear,  smoky,  choky,  old 
London.  See  here,  Pedro,  this  is  the 
new  Scnor  Jefe,  Don  Juan,  a  ver)'  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine.  He  no  mucho 
speak  the  lingo  as  yet,  being  newly 
atrivido— comprenny  ?  So  mind  you  do 
your  duty  by  him  like  a  bricko,  and  keep 
tiiat  infernal  garlic  of  yours  out  of  his 
portion  of  the  mutton  hasho.  Now, 
a  vaunt  I  Get  out !  iVnd  don*t  disturb 
us  for  the  President  himself/* 

We  sat  down  to  euchre  ;  and  Openshaw 
played,  as  1  thought,  nervously,  and  a 
bit  loosely. 

**  Deal  again,"  »id  he  presently,  with 
an  uneasy  look  over  his  shoulder,  '*  Fair 
play  is  a  jewel,  and  you've  got  the  right 
bower  and  queen.  I  know  'em  by 
Pedro's  private  thumb  marks  on  the 
backs,  He*d  cheat  the  devil,  his  master, 
if  he  had  the  opportunity.  Hah  I  Let 
it  ring  [  It's  only  that  chap  over  at  the 
Central  monkeying  with  the  instrument 
«^in.  I've  reported  him  already  to  old 
Hambleton*    So  come  on/* 

Dut  as  the  call-bell  continued  to  ring, 
lie  got  up  from  his  seat  with  a  muttered 
oath,  and  rauflled  it 

As  he  returned  to  the  table  I  glanced 

at   the   instrument^  and  saw   that    the 

needle  was  in  operation^  and  that  the 

_pperator    was   pleading  for    immediate 

^Itcntion. 


1  he  code-call  for  Consuelo  is  •  CO/ 
Openshaw,  isn*t  it  ?  **  I  inquired,  as  he 
resumed  his  seat,  and  took  up  his  hand. 

**  I  pass — yeSi  *  CO," — go  on/*  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  impatience  rather  unusual 
with  him  in  our  dealings. 

*'  Then  they  are  *  C,0/-ing  you  for  all 
they're  wortli,  old  man,  and  as  it  might 
be  a  '  breakdown  *  or  a  '  special,*  III  just 
see  what  they  want/* 

"  I  tell  you  it*s  that  fellow  over  at  the 
Central,  and  you  won't  get  any  change 
out  of  him.  I've  been  there  before*  old 
chap,  many  a  time.  It's  your  lead. 
Play  up !  '*  And  as  we  resumed  tht 
game  I  could  hear  the  needle  behind  me 
clicking  away  at  a  tremendous  rate— two 
long  strokes  to  the  right,  with  two  short 
ones  to  the  left,  in  between  a  pause,  and 
then  one  long  stroke  to  the  right,  and 
two  quick  ones  to  the  left.  The  clicking 
noise  at  last  became  so  loud  and  irritat- 
ingly  persistent  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

**  Look  here,  Openshaw,  I  am  going  to 
interview  that  fellow.  I  am  in  diarge 
now,  you  know,  and  I  don't  want  any 
Hambletonian  formulas  as  to  why  and 
wherefore    ten    minutes    elapsed    t>ef0Te 

*  C.L/  could  get  on  to  *  CO/  " 

"  Hambleton  is  a  blither-  '  ^ 

•^  I  know  that,  but  he  is  ;       ^  ,i(i 

as  well,  and  I  don't  want  to  forget  it." 

**  Then  tell  him  the  truth.  Say  yoo 
had  botli  bowers,  the  joker  and  ace— 
which,  thanks  to  Pedro,  I  see  you're 
holding — and  tlmt  you  wanted  to  play  it 
out.  I  always  do  it  that  way.  It's  the 
best  plan.  Wanted  to  know  the  other 
day    why    four    hours    elapsed    before 

•  Fernando '  got  on  to  *  Consuelo.'  Told 
him  I  hadn't  a  drop  of  caha  in  tlie  ^ow^ 
and  was  calling  on  0*Shaughncssy  for 
supplies — straight  I  Notliing  like  it  t 
lliey   think   the   better  of    you    i 

Tell  truth  and  shame '^ 

Here  the  bell  came  into  contact  again, 
and  commenced  ringing  in  \\ 

1  went  over   to    the    Ik  ^t,  aod 

holding  the  handle  to  '*  attention  "  took 
down  a  blank  receival  form  in  rradiness 
for  the  message. 

"CL.,"  isn't  it?"  laughed  Opensliaw 
as  1  responded  to  the  calL  ''  1  thought 
so.    Well,  what  docs  he  say  ?  '* 
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A^icet  in  a  dnmli  <>f  drUd  pampas. 


\tt  retuaiTi^d  siaiiuoary,  and,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  moved  no  more  during 
tbat  nighL 

We  played  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  at  a  quarter  to  three 
Opensliaw  came  out  with  me  on  to  the 
platform,  and,  with  his  foot,  aroused  the 
sleeping  Pedro  into  attention, 

'*  Keep  the  distant  signal  against  them, 
and  show  them  the  red  light  at  the 
>iiits,  Pedro,*'  said  I  to  the  grinning 
lUan  as  my  companion  turned  away  to 
'conceal  the  laughter  that  convulsed  him. 
Then  wc  lit  our  pipes,  and  sat  do^;\T3 
to  listen  to  the  humming  of  the  wires, 
tlie  clucking  din  of  countless  frogs,  and 
to  watch  the  jack -o'^ lantern  flics  dan*  ing 
the  sultry  night,  while  we  awaited  the 
rival  of  the  Tres  I-ad rones  **  special" 
Thei«  was  an  element  of  the  uncanny 


about  this  repeated 
call  and  its  non-fulfil- 
ment that  needed  only 
the  lowering  skies  and 
snow- clad  uplands  of 
the  North  to  have  in- 
duced me  to  follow 
my  friend  on  his  de- 
parture that  day.  But 
the  pampas  plains, 
though  taboo  to  most 
natives  and  all  Indians 
after  dusk,  awoke  no 
old  -  world  su[)ersti- 
tions  in  the  out- 
lander's  breast,  and 
beyond  a  natural  sense 
of  sharply-aroused 
curiosity  iliis  unac- 
countable manifesta- 
tion had  no  terrors  in 
the  lea^t  for  me. 

The  hour  having 
arrived,  I  left  my  com- 
panion to  doze  on  the 
station  seat,  and  went 
down  to  the  points  to 
keep  Pedro  company 
in  his  vigils.  I  found 
him  already  asleep  in 
a  clump  of  dried 
pampas  grass  by  the 
roadside,  and  the 
lamp,  showing  red, 
in  position  batwecn 
the  metals.  With  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Southern  horizon,  the  point  of  approach, 
I  stood  for  some  considerable  time 
awaiting,  watching  for  McGaw's  head* 
light,  and  listening  for  the  faint  roar 
that  would  denote  the  crossing  of  cul- 
verts. But  I  failed  to  detect  any  moving 
gleam  through  the  rising  mists,  and  I 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  occasional 
sobbing  wail  of  a  passing  night-bird 
high  up  in  the  dark  above. 

Leaving  the  peon  to  the  frogs  and 
fire-flies  and  happy  visions  of  sunny 
Napoli,  1  rejoined  my  friend  on  the 
platform^  but  fmding  him  too  sleepy  to 
indulge  in  any  comment  on  my  dis- 
appointment, I  induced  him  to  retire; 
and  then,  after  a  last  look  around  and 
a  glance  at  the  telegraph  instrument,  I 
Also  sought  restt  and  knew  no  more  itU 
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ibylight  and  coffee  woke  ine  from 
dfeams  in  which  a  demoniac  needle 
figured  very  conspicuously. 

Whco  No*  6  train  liunbffed  into  tlie 
station  at  lo  a.m,  that  momiog,  and  as 
}  was  about  to  bid  Opcnshaw  j;ood*bvc, 
the  latter  directed  my  attention  to  a 
native  who  hiid  reined  yp  outsidei  and* 
reeling  on  to  the  pktform,  was  now 
askiof  tJic  driver  the  t'lm^  of  day  by  the 
steam  gauge. 

**That*s  the  mnnt  That's  old  Hibriof 
I'm  off  before  be  ^ccs  me  and  starts  on 
that  infernal  tariff  question  of  his," 

But  the  gaucho  had  already  turned 
towiirds  us,  and  had  recognist^d  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
with  long,  coarse,  matted  hair  and  t>eard 
of  a  dirty  grey  sur- 
rounding a  dusky, 
pork-fretted  face, 
with  squinting  eyes, 
and  a  nose  of  abnor* 
mal  length.  Over  hh 
head,  and  knotted 
under  ht;^  chin,  a 
voluminous  red  cotton 
handkerchief  held  ht!i 
wide  sombrero  in 
posit  ion,  giving  It  the 
*  appeaxanceofai^rand* 
mother's  bonnet,  with 
the  wolf's  face  inside. 
His  lowet  li  mbs,  under 
the  poncho  of  ever} 
conrcivnble  colour 
thnt  enveloped  his 
gaunt  hgure,  wcrr 
ihrunt  into  raw-hi*Ir 
encasements^  stripped 
from  the  legs  of  a 
defunct  hurse,  and  had 
eveiy  indication  of 
being  out  of  cootroL 

**  How  goes  it  Willi 
my  friend,  Don  San- 
tiago?** he  inquires! 
in  a  deep  guttui.^ 
voice,  as  he  <atnc 
towafds  us  ver>'  un 
steadily,  and  with  a 
vitiainous  smirk  on 
bh  sinister  features* 

"So-so,    oJd    IWeU 
sebub,     Uut   I   out*! 


I 


liiop  to  talk  to  you  now.  My  fnrnd» 
Don  Juan,  here,  relic vcs  me,  and  I  mu^t 
catcJi  my  train." 

"But  stay  one  moment,  amigo.  I 
would  go  to  Ires  Ladrones  akof  See, 
here  are  seven  dollars.  I  would  have 
my  byJlttii.*' 

**  No  go,  old  chap  ;  it's  ten  doltan*  for 
the  hoU-ta,  or  walk.  Vm  sick  of  telling 
you  that.    Come>  get  out  of  my  road!  *^ 

*'  But,  srnor  f  '*  protested  the  gaucho« 
liiying  a  f?imiliar  hand  on  my  friend^K 
shoulder ;  *'  it  is  too  much.  You  will 
grant  me  a  rebate  ?  ** 

**  Don't  you  paw  me,  you  old  ruffiitn. 
I  tell  you>  you  most  speaJt  to  the  new 
Jeft:.     Good-bye,  Jack/' 

And  as  I  rang  the  bdl  he  pusbrd  tlm 
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old  fellow  from  him,  and  jumped  into 
the  departing  train. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  repulse,  the 
old  gaucho  spun  aroiuid  Hkc  a  teetotum, 
?uid  dropped  heavily  and  in  a  sittiDg 
posture  on  to  the  platForm,  where  he 
1  i  ^MJ  for  some  time,  alternately 
:ig  the  receding  train  and  a 
j^tefiiig  of  oranges,  which  had  been 
ined  in  the  folds  of  his  poncho,  and 
were  now  rolling  about  the  ptatfonn  in 
every  direction, 

Whcn^  presently,  I  stooped  to  assist 
him  to  1  .  be  was  endeavouring, 

with   tr  Hngcrs,    to    fashion    for 

himself  a  cigarette  ;  and,  hiccoughing 
at  intcr\^ls  during  a  thickly  muttered 
commentary,  was  staring  out  over  the 
line  of  peisfjective  to  a  point  beyond 
whirh  the  No.  6  had  already  disappeaied. 
**  Ksta  bueno,  senor  ;  e5ta  bueno/*  he 
observed  with  thunken  gravity  when  he 
had  noted  my  preseiice  and  accepted  oiy 
arm.  "Did  el  sefior  say  he  was  going 
to  Trcs  Ladrones,  amigo  ?  " 

**  The  schoT  has  gone  to  Tres  Ladrones. 
He  T^nll  be  in  service  at  the  Estancia 
Soldon  as  teacher,  having  left  the  employ 
of  the  Ferro-Carril  Nacional  for  good/' 

'^  Esta  bucno — esia  muy  bueno,'*  he 
repeated  slowly,  and  as  though  for 
future  reference,  and  then  set  c-fT  in  quest 
of  tlie  missing  oranges.  In  this  task  I 
again  proffered  my  assistance  ;  but,  as 
he  continued  to  drop  one  for  evtsy  other 
he  recovered,  I  soon  left  him  to  himself, 
and  sought  my  sanctum  to  arrange  my 
papers  and  discuss  matters  of  freight 
with  the  peon- 

When  I  had  seated  myself  at  the 
table,  and  was  about  to  summon  Pedro 
to  audif^ce,  I  became  conscious  of  the 
annoying  fad  that  I  had  been  followed 
in  by  my  late  companion,  and  th;it  he 
had  quietly  taken  a  seat  almost  at  my 
side, 

**  Peinrit  me,  for  ont  moment,  sdior,'* 
Nil  id  he,  with  a  deprecatory  gesture,  and 
then  began  lo  sneeze.  The  convulsion 
diitludged  the  remainder  of  the  fruit 
consignment,  and  as  I  stooped  a^aln 
and  again  to  reclaim  the  falling  ora^ 
he  continued  with  the  utmost  gravuv, 
between  spasms,  to  thank  me  for  my 
consideration— a  disposition  so  lacking 


in  ray  late  companero,  Openshaw. 
"  Would  the  senor  deign  to  accept  of  an 
orange  ? " 

^*  No»  the  sefior  wouldn't :  and^  more- 
over, the  senor  would  prefer  to  be  left 
to  himself  to  pursue  his  avocations ;  con 
Dio$r 

He  took  the  hint»  and  departed ;  and, 
presently,  1  could  hear  his  horse's  feet 
pounding  the  turf  as  he  rode  off  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  into  the  camp.  That 
evening  I  turned  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
to  my  alleged  withdrawing-room»  and 
proceeded  to  pass  the  time  with  my 
books  as  best  1  might/* 

**Does  the  Sefior  Jefc  wish  that  I 
shall  sit  up  for  the  *  special"?  *'  was  the 
query  that  disturbed  my  repose  as  the 
peon's  face  appeared '  *  i  the  doorway 
with  the  nearest  *!  to  a  smile 

which  the  constraint  o(  a  new  service 
would  admit  of. 

**  No,  the  senor  would  see  to  the 
*  special  *  himself,  thank  you.  Good* 
night.'* 

So  1  tiimed  down  my  lamp,  and, 
leaving  the  door  of  the  adjoining  tele- 
graph ofBce  wide  open,  as  a  slight 
concession  to  the  honS  fides  of  the  w^-^- 
terious  sender,  I  threw  myself,  dr^ 
as  I  was,  on  my  bed,  and  preseniiy 
dropped  off   to  sleep. 

From  a  restless  and  fevered  dr«am  of 
constantly  arriving  specials  all  driven  by 
McGaw,  and  freighted  with  oranges,  I 
1  was  awakened  by  the  shrill  call  of  the 
tele^aph  indicator ;  and,  turning  at 
once,  I  sought  the  instrument,  and  fotmd, 
as  I  had  expected,  that  it  was  calfine 
**C.O."  with  its  usual  peremptm 
of  dick,  and  at  a  rate  of  speed  I  ^ 
seldom  witnessed  on  anv  Itne'duritr  i 
lei      • 

rrator,  and  gave  him 
tlie  counterMgn,  and  then,  immediately 
after  **  S.P."  (special)  came  thr-  tn^^^. 
sage:— 

**  Sp§dal  leaves  Tres  Ladroms  a;  mt^i" 
night,    and     atopsf    Consuilo    3    a*m.     to 

I  glanced  at  the  clocks  and  saw  that 
was  ha  If- past  eleven  to  the  second ; 
*i«d    then,    while  a    creepy    scnsn^    - 
having  origin  in  my  toes,  went  upv 
and  settled   in  the  woia  of  my  hair»  1 
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Ifough  0iy  closed  eyelids,  a  wild  shout 
of  "  Sennr !  sefior  I  tlie  special  is  at 
hand  !  '*  and  the  hoarse  crow  of  some 
tnoDstrous  bam-fowl  from  somewhere 
QfUt  of  my  dreams. 

Without  stopping  to  question  the 
peon,  who,  lantern  in  hand,  was  making 
for  the  door,  I  jumped  off  the  bed»  and 
stumbled  after  him  into  the  cool  of  the 
morning ;  and  yes,  here  was  the  special, 
right  enough,  cock-crowing  like  mad, 
dose  under  signals,  with  Billy  McGaw*s 
face  in  the  light  of  the  open  furnace, 
breathing  murder  and  sudden  death  to 
the  idiot  who  had  dared  to  stay  him  in 
his  career. 

He  had  already  unbosomed  himself  to 
my  unfortunate  peon,  and  was  pausing 
for  further  inspiration,  when  I  reached 
his  side  and  inquired  the  reason  of  all 
litis  pother. 

**Thc  reason!  **  he  ejaculated,  with  a 
stare  of  blank  amazement,  and  then 
positively  gasped  for  breath.  **  Speak 
to  him,  Tom,  for  God*s  sake,  afore  I 
busts!" 

** Wasn't  you  told  to  shunt,  sonny?** 
^id  his  mate  with  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion of  polite  contempt,  as  he  mopped 
bis  steaming  face  with  cotton-waste. 
**Then  shunt  it  is,  and  look  slippery 
about  it  I  The  end  brake's  the  one. 
There's  only  two  of  'em,  so  p'rhaps  you 
can't  miss  it,** 

**  Now  then.  Garibaldi »  have  you  un- 
hooked that  there  blamed  waggonee 
yet  ?  or  do  you  want  me  to  come  down 
and  talk  to  you  over  it  ?'*  inquired  the 
exasperated  McGaw  over  the  other  side 
to  the  agitated  Pedro,  fumbling  despe- 
rately with  the  couplings. 

I  jumped  off  tlie  footplate,  and  hurried 
around  to  my  peon*s  assistance.  And  as 
I  passed  the  first  brake-van,  1  was 
horrified  at  hearing  my  name  wailed 
out  from  the  darkness  within,  and  in 
accents  that  seemed  strangely  familiar 
to  roe 

Light  in  hand,  1  climbed  inside,  to  be 
_  once  confronted  with  a  policeman 
in  unifonm,  at  whose  feet  a  ghastly 
uptumrtl  visage  with  half-closed  eyes 
lay,  exposed  under  the  rays  from  the 
hand-lamp,  upon  some  blood*stained 
wrajjs  arranged  as  a  bed. 


*'  Merciful  heavens  I    Not  Opensliaw  ?  " 

**  The  same,  old  man — what*s  left  of 
me,"  replied  my  late  companion  with  a 
feeble  smile,  as  he  tried  to  take  my  hand, 
and  failed.  '*  Don't  move  me,  for  pity's 
sake  1  Tm  unripped  ;  and  that  old  rascal 
Hilario  has  fairly  done  for  me  at  last 
It  was  a  treacherous  slice,  of  course,  and 
a  lagaucho;  but.  Jack,  old  man,  1  potted 
him  ;  aye,  fairly  on  the  wing,  and  you'll 
find  him  in  the  other  brake  all  ready  for 
consignment  1  " 

"  They're  taking  me  in  for  repairs,  old 
chum,**  he  continued,  with  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  hovering  upon  his  livid  lips. 
**  Deuced  good  of  the  company,  I  am 
sure  ;  but  it's  too  late.  Don't  give  way 
like  that ;  there's  no  pain,  only  a  growing 
numbness.  Is  that  McGaw  ?  Thanks, 
no,  I  shan't  mind  the  jolting,  Vou  can 
go  it— right  through.  Til  get  them  to 
wire  results.** 

As  I  pressed  his  hand  in  a  last  greet- 
ing, his  eyes  were  fully  opened  and  bent 
on  mine  with  an  expression  that  I  shall 
never  forget. 

''  Whisper  f  '* 

'* Yes,  Jim?** 

**  The  special  did  come — ^and  to  time/* 

"  Would  that  it  had  not  done  ?^  v  '"^ 
poor  fellow." 

"  Ah  !  ril  know  now,  perhaps,  who  ^cul 
that  message.  And,  I  say,  I  ^houtd  tike  to 
Icnow  who  loaned  the  old  chap  his  fare." 

"He  got  no  boleta  from  me,  ^^rn  rr  .t 
assured  on  that  point,*' 

'*  I  thought  not.  Perhaps  I  >nciil  ^ri 
to  know  that,  too.  So  long,  ohl  chum. 
It's  a  poor  sort  of  a  wind-up,  after  all. 
when  I  might  have  done  so  much  better 
The  mater — and^ — poor  Gertie — remem- 
ber, my  love — and— and— regrets  I  ** 

W*hen  1  pressed  my  lips  to  the  cold 
forehead,  I  saw  that  he  had  lost  all  con- 
sciousness, .'Vnd,  devoutedly  wishing 
that  he  might  remain  in  that  condition 
during  the  long  and  terrible  journey 
l)eforc  him,  1  alighted  from  the  vaUtand, 
giving  the  signal  to  McGaw,  stood 
watching  its  red  tail-lights  until  they 
had  disappeared  brneath  the  Northern 
horizon. 

Tliere  vms  no  motion  in  tnc  raieiul 
needle  cm  that  night,  for  I  had  remained 
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awake  under  the  stress  of  my  feelings, 
and  had  watched  it  as  the  hour  nf  11.30 
came  and  went. 

The  first  morning's  train  from  Tres 
Ladrones  brought  \Nith  it  a  note  from 
O'Shaughnessy.  It  concerned  the  late 
Don  Ililario,  whose  remains  were  in  the 
siding  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Comi- 
sario  and  burial,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 
"  Please  recover  from  Comisario  of  the 
Police  value  of  enclosed  dulling  ten-dollar 
bill  bearing  his  man*s  endorsement,  and 
palmed  off  on  to  me  by  that  miserable 
old  sinner  Hilario,  in  payment  for  a 
holeta  to  Tres  Ladrones.' 

I  glanced  at  the  till  and  saw  that  poor 
Openshaw's  bill  had  disai)ix;ared,  and 
knew  at  once  that  the  one  in  my  hand 
was  the  same,  and  tiiat  it  hrid  been  ex- 
tracted by  the  old  gaucho  during  my 
dives  after  his  confounded  oranges  ;  and 
I  was   also    in    a    jKJsition  to  acquaint 


my  friend,  should  he  ever  recover,  of 
the  means  that  had  been  taken  to 
follow  up  this  cowardly  vondetta. 

That  night,  suffering  from  want  of 
sleep,  and  convinced  that  neither  calls 
nor  specials  would  now  interrupt  my 
repose,  1  retired  to  bed  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual,  and  was  soon  buried  in  the 
I.)rofoundest  of  slumbers.  Yet  was  I 
fated  to  be  again  disturbed,  and  at  the 
same  hour — i  i.jo  p.m.  to  the  minute — by 
the  bell  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  I 
had,  perforce,  to  turn  out,  and  attend  to 
it. 

"  CO. !  CO.  !  CO. !  " 

*'  Ves.     Who  are  )^ou  ?  " 

"  Central  !  " 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

There  was  no  special  //i/s  time.  The 
reply,  embodied  in  one  word,  came  with 
a  sharp,  self-congratulatorv  click  — 
**  De.ni !  " 


By   GERTRUDE    PEARSON. 


THE  soft  May  winds  rustled  gently 
through  the  budding  almond  trees, 
and  thf  balmy  air  was  musical  with 
the  cooing  of  doves  and  love-birds  seeking 
their  mates.  All  nature  seemed  to 
expand  under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
warm  sunlight,  which  smoothed  out  the 
wrinkles  of  rare  and  made  even  the  toil- 
worn  look  young  and  fresh  again. 

Cupid  arose  betimes  from  his  bed  of 


violets.  Spring  is  his  busiest  season,  and 
May  the  most  arduous  month  of  the  year, 
for  then  he  goes  out  on  a  regularly 
organised  campai'^'n,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  only  shoots  at  random  just  to 
keejj  his  hand  in  practice.  He  bathed 
himself  in  the  dt-w-drops  that  clung  to 
the  flowers  around  him  and  combed  his 
curls  with  a  head  of  thistledown  ;  and 
clothing    himself     with    a    garland    of 


CUPID'S  TWIN  ARROWS. 


oaemones,  girt  on  his  quiver  and  started 
for  the  fray.  His  quiver  was  61  led  with 
arrows    by  twos»  sa  that,      '  -^r  he 

saw  two  young  people  of  <\,  ,  exes, 

he  might  piene  the  heart  of  each— this  is 
what  is  called  love  at  first  sight.  Twice 
during  the  day  he  refilled  his  quiver, 
"*- 1"-  gaily  over  hill  and  dale,  and  many 
Ah  and  maiden  fell  victim  to  his 
k/jcn  little  darts.  .At  last  the  sun  sank 
ID  the  west,  and  the  daylight  began  to 
wane,  and  he  turned  his  flight  towards 
home.  He  had  yet  two  arrows  left, 
which  he  felt  loth  to  take  back  with  him. 

As  he  Hew  along  looking  about  for 
fresh  victims^  he  passed  two  figures 
standing  close  together  by  the  roadside. 
The  man  was  looking  down  at  the  girl, 
whose  bright  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face, 
and  both  were  laughing  and  talking 
fDienUy.  ^ nick  as  thought,  Cupid  placed 
an  arrow  in  position,  took  aim»  and  shot. 
The  dart  transfixed  both  their  hearts. 
At  the  same  moment  the  young  man*s 
face  grew  serious  and  pleading,  and  he 
clasped  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  bent  his 
-  bead  until  his  lips  touched  hers.  She 
blushed  deeply,  and  turned  away  her 
head,  as  if  longing  to  return  his  embrace 
and  yet  fearing  to  seem  unmaidenly. 

Cupid  sped  on  chuckling.  He  had  yet 
one  arrow  left — an  odd  one— an<l  it  was 
growing  late.  The  sunset  glory  had  paled 
into  a  faint  crimson  glow,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  swarms  of  midges,  giving 
tokens  of  a  fme  day  on  the  morrow. 

At  a  bend  in  the  road  Cupid  came 
suddenly  upon  a  little  roadside  well,  at 
which  stood  a  girl  filling  a  large  brown 


pitcher  with  water.  She  was  tall  and 
straight  as  a  young  sapling,  and  the  last 
ray  of  the  setting  sun  fell  athwart  her 
chestnut  hair  and  turned  it  into  gold. 
Half  in  mishchicf  and  half  in  the 
lessness  the  little  god  discharged  h:  .  : 
arrow.  At  the  same  moment  a  brooded 
young  man  came  stepping  briskly  along 
the  road,  singing  a  snatch  of  a  marching 
song.  His  feet  were  dust>%  and  he  carried 
a  knapsack  on  his  shoulders.  He  pau«ied 
at  sight  of  the  girl  at  the  weH,  and 
renioved  his  cap* 

**  O>od  evening,  pretty  one,"  he  said. 
**  May  1  crave  a  drink  of  that  sweet 
water  ?     I  am  tired  and  thirsty." 

The  girl  turned  quickly  and  looked  at 
him,  and  her  whole  In^art  went  nut  to 
him  in  that  look. 

**lt  is  yours  gladly,  sne  saiu,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  offered  hira  the 
pitcher.  He  quaffed  a  long  drink,  and 
then,  thanking  her,  bade  her  a  cheerful 
*•  Good -night,"  and  went  on  his  way 
again,  heart-whole  and  blithe.  The  girl 
stood  looking  after  him  until  the  bend  of 
the  road  hid  him  from  sight,  and  then  she 
bowed  her  head  on  the  brink  of  Uic  well, 
and  the  tears  coursed  down  her  dieeks. 
Presently  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  dried 
her  tears  with  her  apron.  The  sun  had 
set  and  the  sky  was  grey.  She  lifted  her 
pitcher,  and  went  down  the  hill  to  a  little 
cottage,  the  djor  of  which  stood  open, 
showing  a  cheerful  glimmer  within.  For 
a  moment  her  figure  was  silhouetted 
against  the  bright  light,  and  then  the 
door  closed- 
Cupid  went  home  cross  and  sulky. 


WORDS— WORDS! 

By   ENID   H.    BAGNOLD, 

I  TOOK  my  pen  and  said,  *•  I'll  write  a  piay  i 
And.  failing,  rose  and  cast  the  pen  away, 
And  frowning  at  the  paper  as  it  lay, 
I  swore  an  oath,  **  I  will  i  " 

Folk  pin  their  faith  to  that.    They  murmur  one 
Small  jjhra&e  and,  tho'  the  way  be  all  to  run. 
What  u<ldsl     They've  sworn.    The  things  as  good  as  done. 
I  My  play  s  unwritten  still.) 
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OXFORD  h  Ao  naturally  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  University,  and 
the  coUegtate  buildings  which 
coofronl  cmi!  at  Bvery  turo  have  so  ancieot 
an  appeatEncc,  that  a  stranger  might  be 
Gjftused  for  tlimlfiDg  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  older  than  the  town,  and  that 
liie  latti!r  grew  up  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
fonner.  Of  course,  the  sligh test  e xamina- 
UoD  of  facts  suffices  to  dissipate  tills 
ootjop,  Oxford  is  a  town  of  great  aoti- 
quity,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Domes- 
day l*ook  whieh  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of 
tJ>r  rizc  oi  the  town  in  the  Conqueror's 
day.  But  tlie  e^cigencies  of  space  forbid 
DOX  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the 
lowo^  anil  thow!  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  we  must  refer  to  **  Oxford  *' 
deicrit>ed  by  Robert  !*ecl  and  H,  C 
Minchin,  wiUi  one  hundred  tlluslratiotis 
ill  colour. 

Of  all  tbfi  coUeges  of  Oxford,  Merton 

li  in  it!vrra]  feepects  tbe  most  interesting. 

fa  the  fim  placf*  it  is  the  oldest;  for 

though  the  original  e2idowifii!nts  of  Cnl- 

Ho.  jO.    Kovcmbvci  13117,  t^ 


versity  and  Balliot  were  besto^^ed  a  little 
earlier*  Merton  was  the  iirst  college  to 
have  a  corporate  existence,  regulated  and 
deEned  by  statute*  With  the  granting 
of  Mertoo's  statutes  in  1264,  a  new  era 
of  Uni versity  life  began.  From  being 
casual  sojourners  in  lodgings  and  halls, 
students  from  this  date  tended  more  and 
more  to  be  gathered  into  organUed, 
endowed,  and  dignified  societies,,  where 
discipline  w^%  one  of  the  factor's  of 
edunition. 

Such  is  Oxford*«  debt  to  Waller  d€ 
Merton,  Chancelh>r  of  England  and 
Bif^ihop  of  Rochester,  who  died  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  fording  a  river  in  his 
ilioc^e,  and  was  burled  in  Rochester 
Cathedral.  His  tomb  there  lias  twice 
l*een  renovated  by  the  piety  of  tlic  college 
which  he  fotinded. 

His  statutes  are  preserved  at  Merton, 
iind  were  consulted  as  precedents  when 
other  colkges  were  founded,  at  Cam- 
bridge as  well  at  at  fJxford.  '^By 
the    t*xaruT»le    wbidi    he    ^et,'*    runs    the 
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inseriptioQ  on  his  tomb,  *\he  is  the 
founder  of  all  existing  colleges.** 

Another  great  distinction  of  Morton  is 
its  library,  which  was  built  in  1377,  by 
William  Rede,  Bisliop  of  Chichester, 
and  is  the  oldest  library  in  the  kingdom. 
The  muniment  room  is  the  oldest  colle- 
^'ate  structure  in  Oxford,  and  possibly 
dates  from  the  lifetime  of  the  founder. 
The  hall  gateway,  with  its  ancient  oak 
door  and  enormous  iron  hinges,  is  of  the 
same  epoch*  Of  the  three  quadrangles 
the  small  one  to  the  north  (which  con- 
tains the  lib- 
rary) is  the 
oldest.  The 
front  quad- 
rangle opens 
by  a  magni- 
ficent archway 
into  the  inner 
or  F  e  1 1  o  ws* 

court,  built  in      ,  ^^   ir-?*,.^ 

1610,    in    the  f^Jfcl 

late  Gothic 
style,  its  south 
gate  s  u  r- 
mounted  with 
pillars  of  the  V  /\] 
several  Greek 
orders.  The 
common  room 
(1661)  was  the 
first  room  of 
its  kind  to  be 
opened  in 
Oxford. 

The  heauti- 
f  u 1  chapel 
lias  rather  the 

appearance  of  a  parish  cliurch,  which 
indeed  it  is.  St,  John  tlie  Baptist's  parish, 
however,  is  so  minute  as  hardly  to  need, 
in  a  city  of  many  churches,  a  place  of 
worship  all  to  itself,  and  the  building 
was  assign*  ton  in  the  last  decade 

of  the  Ihirt  ntury,  with  the  pro- 

viso that  one  of  the  dbaplains  should 
discliarge  such  [>arochial  duties  as  might 
arise.  In  the  ante-chapel  arc  the  monu- 
ments iif  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy, 
Sir  Henry  SavHe,  once  Master,  and 
Antony  Wood,  greatest  of  Oxfords 
antiquarians.  Wood  (who  died  in  1695) 
was  associated  with  Merton  all  hk  life. 


He  was  bom  in  the  house  opposite  the 
college  entrance,  called  Postmasters' 
Hall,  and  there  he  passed  most  of  his 
days, 

Merton  has  had  great  men  among  her 
Fellows,  but  none  greater  than  John 
Wycliffe;  and  among  her  postmasters 
(so  the  scholars  are  called  here)  no  name 
captivates  our  sympathies  more  readily 
than  Richard  Steele^  trooper  and 
essayist,  the  friend  of  Addison  and  the 
husband  of  Prue. 

If  Merton  College  iS  liic  iiklei.i,  New 
Col  lege,  in 
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1  and 

its  endow- 
ments, is  one 
•  if  the  most 
splendid  in  the 
IJniversitv.  Its 


ham,  rose 
through  t  h  e 
favour  of 
Edward  III.  to 
high  positions 
in  Church  and 
State,  being 
made  Bishop 
of  Winchester 
in  iv>'>,  and 
C  -.r    of 

I  _  a  in 
:lic  following 
year.  He  was 
a  man  of 
^j-*  affairs,   libtral 

and     tolexii^ii, 
who  took  delight  in  building,  and  had 
himself  great  skill  in  architecture.     He 
had    alr^d}' — before  he  designed   New 
Collegc*-as    Clerk    of    the    Works   to 
Edward    III.,    rebuilt    Windsor     Castle. 
Doubtless,   zeal  for  education  was    one 
of   his    incentives;    but    he    must    have 
known  a  deep  grattftc^tion,  as  the  work 
went  on,  in  the  growth  of  the  stately 
buildings  which  were  to  perpetuate  his 
name.      Richard     lL*s     sanction 
given  in  i}y^h  and  Wykchara*s  S< 
took  possession  of  its  completed    1 
in    1386,      During   the  six  years  w 
followed,  its  founder  was  ocxrupied  wiUi 
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juiifling  of  WiBCtiesirr  College,  ttic 
other  great  institution  connected  with 
his  Q%me.  He  died  in  1404,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  and  wa-*  buried  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  two  foundations 
prosperously  started  upon  their  several 
careers. 

New  College,  as  left  by  William  of 
Wykeham^  consisted  of  the  chief  quad- 
rang  le  (which 

includes     the    ^  -  _     - 

chapel,  hall 
and  librar)^), 
the  cloisters 
with  their 
tower,  and  the 
gardens. 

Passing 
through  the 
quadrangle, 
the  visitor 
reaches  the 
garden  court, 
which  i*  the 
creation  of 
the  seven* 
teenth  cen- 
tury, and  was 
built  an  imi- 
tation of  the 
Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, The 
garden  con- 
tains a  struc* 
lure  older  by 
several  cen- 
turies thao 
aoy  of  the 
colleges  —  a 
fragment  of 
the  old  city 
wall. 

The  clois- 
ters are  singularly  beautiful  They 
were  designed,  together  with  the  area 
which  they  enclose^  as  a  burial  ground 
for  the  roUrge,  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  of  the  brass  tiiblcts  were  re- 
moved during  the  Civil  \V*r,  w*hen  I  he 
college  was  used  as  a  garrison.  Uoyalist 
pikes,  in  those  days,  were  trailed  in  the 
quadrangle,  and  ammunition  was  stored 
id  cloibters  and  tower*  Later  on  the 
college  was   tenanted  by  >t>ldiers  of  the 
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Commuu  wealth,  who  in  course  of 
fortifying  it  did  some  damage  to  the 
buildings. 

The  chapel  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  extant 
specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  It 
suffered  severely  during  the  Reformation, 
when  the  niches  of  the  reredos  were 
denuded  and  tilled  up  with  stone  and 
mortar,  with  a  coat  of  plaster  over  all. 
lu     course    of    time    the   original   east 

end  was  re- 
discovered, 
and  the  rere- 
dos renewed. 
Uy  i8.>4  sta- 
tues were 
erected  in  the 
niches,  and  as 
the  open  tim- 
ber roof  had 
been  replaced 
in  18B0,  the 
whole  may 
now  l)€  con- 
sidered  to 
have  beeii  te^ 
stored,  as  far 
as  is  possible, 
to  its  original 
appearance, 
llie  west  win- 
dow (in  the 
ante  -  cliapelj 
is  famous  as 
having  been 
designed  by 
Reynolds. 

The  hall  is 
a  fme  build- 
ing, though 
\  I  s  original 
proportions 
have  been 
altered,  not 
for  the  better.  Here,  on  August  2c/th, 
ifi05»  King  James  I.,  with  his  CJuccn  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  entertained  to 
dinner  ;  and  here  on  festival  days  the 
sell  their  f" 

am  pperwit 

and  with  recitations,  whose  theme^^  were  to 
be  *"  Ihe  chronicles  of  the  realm  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world.**  On  the  walU 
are  portraits  of  Chichele  and  William  of 
Waynfletc,  members  of  the  college,  who 
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weif  jjrt!Heutiy  to  rival,  sis  tuuadeis,  the 
muiiific^ncc  of  William  of  Wykeliim 
:  of  Waihaiu,  Archbishop  of 
L-ury,  friend  of  Erasmus  and 
promoter  of  humanism;  and  of  Sydney 
Smith. 

The  first  thing  about  Bras^nose  College 
toexcit'  ^er'scuriosity  islts  name. 

The     r      m     is     trivial     enough, 

Brascnose 
HaU  (which 
was  in  exist- 
ence in  the 
thirteenth 
century    and  ^ 

became    lira-  7 

senose  Col* 
lege  in  i50<)) 
was  so  called 
from  the 
brass  knocker 
— ^the  head  of 
a  lion  with  a  /'^ 

very     promi-  :V^ 

ncnt  nose 
which  ado  I 
ned  its  gate- 
way. In  1334 
the  members 
of  the  Hall, 
from  what- 
ever  reason, 
migrated  into 
Limolnshire, 
taking  the 
knocker  with 
them,  and  set 
up  their  rest 
at  Stamford, 
•*  There  is  in 
Stamford." 
wrote  Antony 
Wood,  **a 
building      in 

St  Paul's  parish^  near  to  one  of  the- 
tower  gates,  called  Brasenose  to  this 
day,  and  has  a  great  gate  and  a  widcet, 
upon  which  wicJtet  is  a  head  or  face 
of  old  rast  brass,  with  a  ring  through 
the  nose  thereof.  It  had  also  a  fair 
refectory  within^  and  is  at  this  time 
written  in  leases  and  deeds  Brazen  Nose." 
This  building  was  bought  by  **  B.  N,  C.*' 
(to  adopt  Oxford  phraseology)  in  1890, 
and  tlic  knocker  brought  bncrk  to  Oxford, 


none      the     worse     lur      us      proionged 
rustical  ion. 

The  college  named  after  this  venerable 
relic  owes  its  foundation  to  a  pair  of 
friends^  William  Smyth,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  of 
Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  an 
ec  ally -minded     layman,     who 

bsi  ward  of  the  Monastery  of  Sion, 

near  Brent- 
ford, "  Uo^ 
married  him^ 
self/'  the 
knight's  bio- 
grapher in- 
\  f  o  r  m  5     u  s, 

"A  **  and  not  an- 

}^  xious   to  ag- 

(  !  1  grandise    his 

family.    Sir 
Richard  Sut- 
,^^^    ^  ton  bcstow^ed 

tr'f '  handsome 

l}enefacttoiis 
r^nd  kind   re- 
membrances 
u  n  g  his 
rnen;  but 
he  wedded 
thr    public, 
and    made 
^  rity    his 
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Ihc  college 
which  grew 
up  under 
tlie  pergonal 
supervision  of 
these  two 
friends,  ocxni- 
p  t  e  s  the 
ground  on 
which  stood 
no  iess  than 
eight  halls;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
t^how  that  these  institutions  were  not 
large  in  bulk.  The  founders  purchased 
Brasfnose  Hall,  Rttle  University  Hall, 
Salisbury  Hall  with  St.  Mary*s  Entry, 
and  hve  more,  Tennyson's  phrase, 
'*Theturault  of  the  Halls,'*  must  have 
been  peculiarly  applicable  in  media:^%*al 
Oxford,  Distinctly  mediaeval  were  the 
statutes  of  the  new  foundation ;  those  who 
drew  thrni  up  adheied  to  tlie  training  of 
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the  schoolmen,  and  made  no  provision 
for  the  new  learning.  When  John 
Claymood,  first  President  of  Corpus, 
endowed  six  scholarthips  at  Brasenose 
(in  1536),  he  stipulated  that  the  scholars 
appointed  should  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Readers  of  his  own 
College.  However,  Brasenose  had  her 
own  lecturers  in  these  huraaner  studies 
before  the  century  was  out. 

Some  of  the  original  buildings  erected 
by  the  founders  are   to  be  seen  in  the 
entrance  quadrangle,  though  altered  by 
die  addition  of 
la  storey  over  a  ^__ 

]  great    part    of  -^^^ 

t  h  c  m.      T  h  e 

designs  of  both  ^^ 

thepresent  ^' 

library  and 
chapel  have 
been  attributed 
to  Sir  Chris-  . 
tophcr  Wren,  / 
and  both  arc 
very  fine  build- 
ings. The  old 
library  and  the 
original  chapel, 
which  was  situ- 
ated opposite  it 
at  the  south- 
west comer  of 
the  large  quad- 
rangle, origin- 
ally a  small 
oratory  over 
the  buttery, 
were  both  after- 
wards con- 
verted into 

rooms,  the  chapel  being  ultimately  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  a  Fellows'  com- 
,  xnon-room.  The  chapel  was  built  between 
165b  and  r666»  and  owed  much  to  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  Samuel  RadcUffe. 

Famous  members  of  Brasenose  College 
include  Foxc,  tlie  historian  of  the  mar- 
tyrs;  Robert  Burton,  author  of  *'The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  ;  Jolm  Mar- 
kston,  dramatist,  who  along  with  Ben 
^  Jonson  and  Chapman,  was  thrown  into 
prbon  for  vilifying  the  Scotch  in  **  East- 
ward 1  io  I  "  ;  Sir  Henry  Savile,  after- 
wards Warden  of  Merton,  founder  of  the 
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Savilian  Professorship  of  Astronomy ; 
Bishop  Heber;  Henr>'  Hart  Milman,  the 
historian  ;  and  many  other  worthies. 

Christ  Church  is  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  Oxford  colleges.  This  splendid 
foundation  is  really  due  to  the  munifi- 
cencc  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  honour  of 
whom  the  cardiijars  hat  is  still  the  badge. 
The  hall,  the  kitchen,  and  three  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  were  built  when  the  great 
minister  was  disgraced^  when  his  founda- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  by 
whom  it  was  finally  refounded   in  1546 

as    part  of  the 
__^  cathedral  es- 

^T^V^s  -  tablishment   of 

the  new  Bishop- 
ric of  Oxford. 

•'Tom  "tower, 
which  forms 
the  centre  of 
the  fa<;ade,  was 
not  part  of 
the  original 
scheme,  but 
was  added  in 
1682,  when  Dr. 
John  Fell  was 
Dean.  The 
college  owes  a 
debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  r  " 
for  empio} 
Wren  as  his 
architect,  if  for 
nothing  else. 
Wolsey*s  gate, 
which  was  no 
higher  than  the 
two  smaller 
towers  between 
which  his  statue  stands,  might  easily 
have  been  spoilt  by  a  less  skilful  designer, 
but  Wren  added  to  its  beauty,  and  ni 
it  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  0x1^ 
The  tower  is  named  after  the  great  \k\\ 
which  it  contains,  brought  from  Osney 
Abbey*  Kvery  night  "Tom'*  tolls  a 
curfew  of  a  hundred  and  one  strokes  at 
nine  oVlock,  and  at  the  closing  stroke 
all  college  gates  are  shut  and  all  un 
graduates  supposed  to  be  within  1 
college  walls. 

Dr.  John   Fell,  by  the  way,  is  the  *  * 
Fell  whom    the  epigrammatist  disliked 
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I  effective  than  at  the  moment  when 
^white-robed  congregutioa  comes  out 
of  the  cathedral  dooni.  All  under- 
gmduatcs  of  '*thc  House"  wear  white 
surplices— worn  by  scholars  only,  save 
here  and  at  Keble — and  the  cathedral 
is  tlieir  chapel. 

This  college  has  given  England  three 
premiers  in  succession :  Mr.  Gladstone  (a 
double  first).  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord 
Rosebery.  To  make  a  list  of  the  famous 
sons  of  Christ  Church  might  weaiy  the 
reader,    but    the 

honoured    name  .^-^ 

of     Sir     Robert 
Peel     must     ai 
least     be     men  - 
tionrd.     Sir 
Qus     as 
these     mens 
labours  in  after 
life,    it    is    per- 
missible to  fancy 
that    amid    the 
pleasant  sut 
foundings    r 
their    studen 
days     they    diJ 
not     altogether 
"scorn  delights ' 
Here,      for      ic 
stance,  is  an  ex- 
tract   from    the 
diary    kept     by 
Charles     Wesley 
when  an   under- 
graduate: 
**  Wrote  to  V^— 
translate  d — 
played   ao  hour 
at  billiards.*' 
Again,  the  exju  tics 

term  after  term  igh, 

yet  C.  L.  Dodgson,  mathematical  tutor 
of  Christ  Churchy  had  leisure  to  be 
•*  Lewis  Carrol  **  also,  the  nursery  classic, 
the  delight  of  children  of  all  age«.  The 
serious  purpose  of  John  Rti?kin,  the 
anonymous    "Oxford    '  /*    who 

took    the    art  world    t;  a,   could 

aot  extinguish  his  lambent  humour.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  genius  of  Christ  Church 
to  keep  alive  a  certain  sunshine  of  the 
niind*     Let  us   '  was  Uic 

case  even  %vith  [r  is;  wiih 
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Locke,    who   w^as    forced    to    leave    thr 
college  on  account  of  his  Whig  opinions  ; 
with  William  Penn,  who  was  sent  down 
for    nonconformity — you  will  find  sun- 
shine as   well   as  shadow   in  his  little 
volume  **Some  Fruits  of  Solitude/'  which 
he  is  thought  to  have  composed,  partly 
at  any  rate,    in    prison  j   and  witli  Dr, 
Pusey,  as  he  searched   for  the  way  of 
perfection   among    the    dusty    folios  of 
patristic  lore. 
St.  John's  College*  as  now  constituted, 
is  an  institution 
of  Tudor  times, 
having    been 
founded    in    the 
-\  year     1555,     by 

Sir    T  hot 
White,  a  citi 
and,    two    years 
previously,  Lord 
Mayor    of    Lon- 
don, who,  besides 
building  (or   re- 
building) thr 
lege  in  his 
time,  also  left  by 
his   will   a   con 
siderable  sum  to 
be    laid   out    in 
the   puicliase  of 
lands  for  its  en- 
dowment.       He 
revived,   rather 
than    founded, 
the   college,    for 
it    had    already 
had  an  existence 
of    something 
over   a    century, 
but  had  been  for 
a  time  dissolved.     In  its  earlier  ^  • 

it  had   been  a  collt'ge  of    the  1 

Cistercian  Order  of  monks,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Bernard's 
College.  It  had  been  founded  in  about 
the  year  143b  by  Chichcle,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  established  in  grounds  of 
about  five  acres  in  extent  belonging  to 
him.  As  a  monastic  institution,  it  fell 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VI 11.,  and  tU 
site  was  transferred  to  the  community  of 
Christ  Church.  It  had  no  eml 
to  lose,  as  it  had  looked  for  it 
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m  prior LC^   01   T_n«^ 
CistcR^ian  Order  ihrougliout  Engtand. 

Some  parts  of  the  original  buildings, 
though  not  much  of  the  mooastic  college, 
reroaia — the  hall,  for  instance,  which* 
though  considerably  modernised,  is  evi- 
dently the  ancient  refectory  of  the 
Bcrnardine  monks.  The  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  considerably 
altered  by  restorations  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth, and  by  the  changes  made, 
especially  in  its  interior, by  the  Puritans. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inner  quadrangle 
is  occupied  by  the  librar}\  which  is  in 
two  parfsof  two  different  periods  of  con- 
struction. The  earlier  library  was  the 
gift  of  Archbisho))  Laud,  a  distinguished 
alumnus  of  the  college,  and  was  built  in 
1631.  It  is  a  ver>-  hne  building,  and  was 
designed  by  the  celebrated  architect, 
loigo  Jones,  Laud  furnished  the  funds 
for  his  work,  but  happily  the  pair 
eaccluded  the  Italian  element  from  their 
garden  front,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
I  he  most  beautiful  things  in  Oxford, 
Diverse  as  are  the  judgments  which  have 
been  pnssed  upon  Laud's  cliaracter  and 
actions,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as 
to  the  be-auty  and  fitness  of  this  building, 
nor  could  any  head  of  a  college  dt^ire  a 
worthier  mcniufial.  Coming  uji  to  St* 
John's  as  a  scholar  in  iS9**t  Laud  became 
President  in  i^jii,  and  on  the  completion 
of  his  new  buildings  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  King  Charles  l.  and  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  as  his  guests.  Full  of 
stress  as  his  life  was,  and  tragic  as  was 
his  end^  his  most   peaceful  hours  were 


proijauiy  prissed  wiirua  uit  walis  oi  uie 
foundation  which  his  generosity  did  so 
much  to  adorn.  His  body,  which  had 
been  buried  in  London  after  his  execu- 
tion, was  brought  to  St.  John's  at  the 
Restoration,  and  laid  to  rest,  as  he  had 
desired,  beneath  the  altar  of  the  chapel. 
The  library  contains  a  valuable  .n 

of  ecclesiastical  vestments  whjt  d 

to  be  his  gift.  The  gardeji  is  among  the 
most  delightful  Ln  Oxford,  and  for  beauty 
and  diversity  of  flowers  it  c-ertainly  bears 
the  paliD. 

Corpus— as*  Corpus  Christ  1  College  is 
universally  knowo  among  Oxford  men — 
was  founded  in  1516,  during  the  days  of 
the  *•  New  Learning,'*  by  Richard  Foxe, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Zealous  for 
education,  he  took  care  that  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin  should  be  taught  to  his 
scholars,  appointing  two  "Readers"  in 
those  tongues,  whose  fectures  were  to 
be  open  to  the  whole  University,  When, 
therefore,  in  1853  Corpus  endowed  the 
new  Latin  Professorship  it  was  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  the  founder.  That 
spirit,  indeed,  has  animated  the  college 
throughout  its  history. 

Our  illustration  gives  the  interior  of 
the    front    quadrangle.      It    is,   perhaps, 
not    too    fanciful    to    suggest    that    the 
solidity  and  simplicity  of  the  at- 
are  in  keeping  with   the  chaiti  s 

which  experience  has  taught  us  to  look 
for  in  Corpus  men.     A  touch  of  variety 
is  given  by  the  ancient  cylindrical  dial, 
constructed  in  1581  by  Sir  Chai '       " 
Ijull,  a  Fellow,     It  is  surmount 
eiBgy  of  a  pelican,  a  bird  dear  to  Corpus. 
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TUTSAN'S  EP^] 


IT  wiis  rai '  fi  on  poor  old  Tutson, 

as  it  W.I  not  his  fault  at  all. 

Mr.  Tiitiioo  is  an  amiable  middle-aged 
man,  rather  rubicund  in  face,  and  emi- 
nently respectable  ;  t  repeat,  eminently 
resf  The    regrettable     incident 

wIj  w  to  b<^  recorded,  and  which 

casta  temporary  shadow  on  his  character, 
wascaus'^d  by  nothing  more  than  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control 

It  happened  in  this  wise. 

My  old  friend  Tutson  goes  every  day 
to  iiis  business  in  the  City  ;  and  regularly 
every  morning  he  was  to  be  seen  sallying 
Forth  from  his  suburban  residence,  black 
bag  in  one  hand,  umbrella  in  the  other, 
to  catch  the  morning  train.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  Mr,  Tutson  still  catches  that 
morning  train,  as  he  is  still  very  much 
alive ;  but  this  story  has  to  be  written 
ill  the  past  tense  in  order  to  provide  a 
greater  air  of  verisimilitude,  as  the  art 
critics  say. 

Mowcver,  it  so  happened  that  on  one 
particular  day,  Mr.  Tutson  had  decided  to 
alter  the  locality  of  his  domestic  domicile ; 
mshort»tomovf.    HeandMrs.Tutsonhad 
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inspected 
and    p  r  o - 
n  o  u  n  r  ed 
themse  Ives 
satisfied  with 
the     new 
house,      and 
the    making 
ready      and 
packing   the 
furniture 
was  a  prob- 
lem of  minor 
considera- 
tion.     As  regards    the    actual    moving 
operations,  Mr.  Tutson   thought  it   was 
hardly  worth  while  for  him  to  stop  away 
from  the  office  ju-jt  to  look  after  the 
so  the  plan  of  campaign  was  arrau^ 
follows  :  Mr.  Tutson  would  go  to  the  City 
as  usual,  taking  the  key  of  the  new  house 
with  him,  in  case  he  should  be  late,    Mr>. 
Tutson  meanwhile  would  see  the  tillage 
safely  off.     So    that    really    Mr.    Tutson 
would  go  out  of  the  old   house  in  the 
morning,  but  return   to  the  new  mw  ;it 
night. 

Now,  Millden  Road  is  one  tu  intrj^i: 
suburban  streets  wherein  all  the 
houses  are  built  on  the  same  n 
stretching  along  on  both  isidcs  < 
road,  all  exactly  alike,  all  with  httic 
gardens  in  front,  and  all  preserving 
the  same  regularity  of  behaviour  as 
the  majority  of  their  occupiers  ;  and 
this  was  the  circumstance  which  wa> 
against  Mr.  Tutson  from  the  start. 

On  the  day  of  the  **  Oreat  Trek  '* 
(as  Tutson  facetiously  referred  to  liis 
"       ving    job"),     contrary    to    all 
tation,  Mr.  Tutson  ran  against 
old  Jack  Potter  and  id 

whom  hr^  hadn't  seen  i  id 

Jack  Potter  was  getting  up  a  little 
birthday  frelebration  with  a  few  more 
friends,  so,  of  course,  Mr.  TuLson  was 
bound  to  join  thein.  There  were 
about  seven  of  them  ahogethef^  and 
jilter  tlicy  had  all  had  a  little  dittner 
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wa!kid  jauntily  ahng  thejmJ. 

the  Holbomi  ttiey  adJotirDed  i*..  ^ii 

)iifonl,  where  they  fmisbecl  up  a  very 

^ning,     ^f^*  Tutsoti»  it  must 

V   rarely  indulges   in    these 

<m%  I  in  consequence  of  this 

-rtt  arrive  at  Miilden  Rnafl 

J^about  a  quarter  past  twelve* 

E  Tutson  was  then  in  that  stai'^  nr 

l\nd  which  can  most  truly  be  described 

'    being  noi>y.     No  one 

or  a  moment  that  Mr. 

iUOra   was   intoxicated;    but    he   was 

py;   ju&t  that.     He  walked  jauntily 

MiUden     Road,     swinging    his 

and    softly    humming    Uttle 

»f  *=>oni^  atrociously  out  of  tune. 

an  ear  for  niusic^  but 

i©..  .-..„  -   . ^  ii  did  not  hurt  anybody, 

a^  the  street  was  entiiely  deserted  with 

t^- '^     -df. 

ked  about  half-way 

i\->aii   wiien  h-r*  suddenly 

aiv  liial  he   had  forgotten  the 

rof  his  new  bouse  ;  then  he  rcmem- 

I  almost  as  quickly  that  Mrs.  TutsoQ 

I  thoughtf  uHy  written  the  number  on  a 


put  hb  wits  to  work,  and  bnally  said  to 
himself: 

**  I  know,  of  course  !  Our  house  had 
a  large  iron  knob  on  the  top  of  the  gate. 
J  remember  distinetlv  remarking  to  the 
wife  about  it/* 

So  be  set  out  t^j  >v.mk  li|»  the  street  to 
iind  a  house  with  a  laree  iron  knob  on 
-,  but  behadij  he 

'^d  tliat  all  I  ^fge 

iron  knobs  on  the  gates,  i  his  required 
thinking  over,  and  after  doing  so  Mr, 
TutsoD  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
house  must  have  been  ivilhout  a  knob  on 
tlie  gat**. 

*'  -  ^aid,  '*  I  know   it  had 

the  others."* 

So    Mr*     I  uisdti    Nuii  ir  1,15     ;i 

gate  without  a  knob* 

He  walked  all  along  botJi  i^ties  of  tlie 
street^  and  as  Milhlen  Road  is  a  good 
Song  street,  it  took  him  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  do  it ;  at  the  end  of  which 
ttaie  he  had  not  discovered  a  single  gate 
without  a  knob.  As  the  time  was  now 
getting  verv  Inte  Mr.  Tutson  saw  that 
thii]  nous.   He  shuddered 

to   L .      ,  Tutson   might  say 

should  he  stop  out  alt  night  So  he 
concentrated  his  mind  to  try  and  think 
of  the  number.  Then  it  came  to  him  in 
a  Hash. 

'*  Number     forty^ftve !  '*     he      almost 


Id  not  imd  tho  btt  of  paper  ; 

^g  at  the  hat  again,  it  da  ^t  n»*^f 

thai  it  was  not  hts  own. 

wm9  awkward      *'     '*  itson  irif!!! 


He  d  imbed 
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shouted,  ** number  forty-five,  of  course; 
oh|  why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before*" 

Up  and  down  the  street  again,  but  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  find  the  house  in 
question.  It  was  his  house  right  enough, 
he  said;  he  remembered  distinctly  the 
small  sh  rub  i  n  the  garden.  So  Mr.  Tutson 
lost  no  time  in  trying  the  door  with  his 
latchkey ;  but  strange  to  say»  although 
he  tried  several  ways  of  inserting  the  key, 
including  upside  down,  and  wrong  end 
first,  the  door  would  not  budge, 

**  Dash  it  all !  *'  said  Tutson ;  "  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  lock.  1*11  get 
it  seen  to  in  the  morning." 

But  he  was  now  in  a  dilemma  as  to 
what  he  should  do.  To  wake  Mrs,  Tut* 
son  up  was  out  of  the  t|uestion  ;  to  stop 
out  all  night  was  equally  impossible; 
and  as  he  thought  of  this,  Tutson^s 
eye  lighted  on  the  parlour  window,  and 
a  brilliant  idea  struck  him. 

•♦  Jove  1  "  said  he  ;  "perhaps  I  can  get 
through  there.'* 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  Mr. 
Tutson  found  the  window  open  quite 
easily.  As  he  climbed  in  he  thought  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  burglars  to  enter 
the  house. 

••  I  must  have  a  good  strong  bolt  put 
on  this  window  in  the  morning,**  said 
he ;  and  at  that  moment  he  tripped  on 
something  in  the  darkness  and  down  he 
went  amid  a  small  shower  of  bric-a-brac 
and  things. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  he  murmured  j  **  that's 
woke  Mrs.  T.  for  a  cert.  Where *s  a 
BMitch  ?  ** 

The  room  was  in  pitch  darkness,  and 
unluckily  Tutson  *s  match-box  was  empty ; 
his  evil  star  was  in  the  ascendency  tliat 
night.  However,  he  managed  to  get  to 
his  feet  without  treading  on  and  break- 
ing more  than  two  ornaments, and  groped 
around  for  the  door.  After  putting  his 
hand  in  what  he  judged  was  a  custard, 
and  raking  down  a  picture,  he  found  a 
door  handle;  the  next  moment,  through 
bumping  his  head  violently  against  some 
woodwork  he  realised  that  he  was  trying 
to  walk  into  a  crockery  cupboard.  Being 
a  mild  man,  it  takes  a  lot  to  make  Tut- 
son lose  hi-v  temper,  but  at  this  point  his 
feelings  had  to  give  vent  somehow,  so  he 
indulged  in  ri  Tr  ^  tyr^TTti,-  l^f  t»c  r.i^/.  ^>"i»ght 
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A  strange  man  came  hounding  doun 
the  stairs, 

say,  semi- teetotal  swear  words.  Just 
then  he  found  the  right  door  and  got 
into  the  passage  at  last.  Even  as  he  did 
so  a  female  voice  called  from  upstairs. 

'» Who  is  that  ?  *' 

**  Oh,  lor  1  '*  said  Tutson,  sotto  mce^  "  I 
thought  so ;  *  (then  aloud)  **Ifs  only  me, 
my  dear.** 

At   this,    to   Mr.   Tutson's    surprise,  a 
faint  scream  was  heard,  and  a  scuP'-^  ^ 
sound  across  the  landing  as  if  the 
(who,  it  should  be  noted,  Mr,  Tutson  iiad 
not  seen)  was  beating  a  hasty  retreat. 

"  Hullo  I  '*  thought  Tutson,  **  whal*s 
the  matter  with  the  old  girl  to-ntght,  I 
wonder  ?  *' 

Groping  his  way  to  the  stairs  he  called 
out : 

**  I  say,  my  dear,  you  might  show  me 
a  ligh^  ^"»'* 
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Almost  as  he  spoke  a  light  was  shown 
above,  and  the  next  moment  a  strange 
man — actually  a  strange  many  with  a 
candle  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  tongs 
in  the  other,  came  bounding  down  the 
stairs.  He  was  a  little  red-headed  man 
with  a  military  moustache  ;  he  was  also 
dressed  in  a  pyjama  suit,  and  was  in  a 
violent  temper. 

As  for  Mr.  Tutson,  he  was  so  flabber- 
gasted at  seeing  a  strange  man  in  his 
house,  that  it  almost  stopped  his  breath  ; 
but  before  he  could  get  a  word  out 


Before  Mr.  Tutson  was  quite  aware  of 
what  had  happened,  the  red-headed  man 
aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  the  tongs,  the 
candle  went  out,  and  the  next  moment 
all  was  darkness  and  confusion. 

Tutson  had  never  been  in  such  a  6ght 
since  he  had  left  school.  He  felt  the  red- 
headed man  bumping  his  (Tutson's)  head 
on  the  stairs ;  and  he  recollected  making 
frantic  efforts  to  throw  the  other  man 
over  the  banisters.  Crashing  sounds  told 
him  that  the  hatstand  had  fallen  down, 
he  heard  an  uproar  of  doors  slamming, 


He  was  sitting  on  the  hall  floor. 


"  Phwat  the  divil  ar-r-e  ye  doin*  her-r-e, 
ye  dhirty  thafe !  **  said  the  little  red- 
headed man,  holding  the  tongs  in  readi- 
ness. At  this  Tutson  exploded  in  righteous 
wrath. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  you 
ugly  little  Scotchman !  How  dare  you  be 
in  my  house  ?  " 

The  red-headed  man  danced  with 
rage. 

"Be-gob,  an*  am  Oi  to  be  called  a 
Scotchman  to  me  face !  and  be  aburglar-r 
too,  by  the  saints.  Take  that,  ye  spal- 
peen.*' 

Na  56.    November,  1907. 


and  a  female  voice  shouting  "  Police !  " 
The  next  thing  that  Tutson  recollects  is 
that  he  was  sitting  on  the  tiled  floor  of 
the  hall,  and  two  big  policemen  standing 
over  him,  note-books  in  hand.  Standing 
facing  him  was  the  red-headed  man,  with 
a  newly-acquired  black  eye,  which  made 
an  artistic  contrast — an  arrangement  in 
red  and  black  as  it  were. 

Standing  around  in  a  picturesque  group 
were  servants,  strangers  and  other  persons. 
Standing  beside  the  red-headed  man,  was 
a  lady  in  a  dressing-gown,  who  was 
talking  to  the  policemen. 
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"  And  the  scoundrel  actually  had  the 
impertinence  to  call  me  his  *  dear  !  *  " 

The  voice  was  Mrs.  Tutsoa*s  exactly, 

but  to  his  consternation,  he  saw  that  the 

'  lady  herself  was  not  Mrs.  Tutson  at  all. 

Then    the    truth    slowly   dawned  upon 

him. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  stammered ; 
"  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  I  really — ^really  I  must  be 
in  the  wrong  place !  " 

"  No  doubt  abart  that,"  observed  one 
of  the  policemen  with  gentle  sarcasm, 
but  you'll  be  in  the  right  one  before  the 
night's  out." 

"Ths  omadhaun  troied  to  mur-r-der 
me  wid  his  umbrelly,"  said  the  red- 
haired*  man,  "  an'  called  me  a  Scotchman, 
too!" 

**Er — er — 'pon  me  word  gentlemen  I 
must  apologise.  Er — Fm  afraid  Tve 
made  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Tutson, 
staggering  to  his  feet,  one  of  the  police- 
men laying  hands  on  his  coat  collar. 

"We    believe    weVe   'card  that    tale 


before,"  said  the  man  in  blue,  "but  1 
must  warn  you  as  anything  you  say 
might  be  used  as  evidence  agen  you." 

"Why,  surely,  surely,"  gasped  Mr. 
Tutson,  "you're  not  goin*  to  lock  me 
up !  " 

The  constable  waxed  jocular. 

"  Oh,  no.  Not  at  all.  Don't  mention 
it ;  "  (then  changing  tone)  "  Come  on 
now,  we  don't  want  to  waste  no  more 
time." 

Poor  old  Tutson  was  then  led  away 
amid  jeers  of  "  Serve  'im  right.  Bloom- 
in'  old  rogue.  He  ought  to  get  two 
years,"  and  similar  remarks ;  and  so,  for 
the  first  time  on  record,  Mr.  Tutson  spent 

the  night  in  a  police-station  cell. 

*  *  *  * 

Of  course  I  bailed  him  out  in  the 
morning,  and  ultimately  he  got  off  with 
a  small  fine,  the  judge  caustically 
advising  him  to  keep  away  from  the 
drink  in  future  ;  but  he  has  since  assured 
me  confidentially  that  he  hasn't  heard 
the  last  of  it  from  Mrs.  Tutson  yet. 
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ROYAL    OPERA  t    THE    CARL    ROSA    CORIPANY'S    COMING    COVENT 
GARDEN  SEASON:  WANTED-IMPROVED  SUNDAY  CONCERTS. 


HANDEL. 


The   autumn  opera  season  has  com- 
menced with  performances  of  the  usual 
**  stock  **  operas,  and  with  a 
AxC^tat  prospect  of  our  being  allowed 
to   hear  one   or  two   works 
which  are  not  so  well  known.    Amongst 
these    are    Giordano's    somewhat    lurid 
"Andr6  Chenier,"  an  opera  which  con- 
tains   some    in- 
teresting pages ; 
"  La  Gioconda," 
which    is   im- 
proved by  judi- 
cious cuts ;    and 
"  Germania  "  — 
by  the   little 
known    Fran- 
chetti.       If     the 
list    includes 
"Don     G  i  o  - 
vanni,"  so  much 
the  better.    It  is 
high   time    that 
this   un  ique 
masterpiece  should  be  rescued  from  the 
discreditable   neglect  into  which  it  has 
fallen  during  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

As  to  the  artists,  several  are  indeed 
welcome.  For  we  have  SignorSammarco, 
whose  voice  is,  by  turns,  mellifluous, 
sympathetic,  and  torn  by  righteous 
indignation — as  in  the  immortal  third 
act  of  "Rigoletto,"  while  it  is  always 
under  good  control ;  Madame  Litvinne, 
a  singer  who  is,  in  every  respect,  an 
acquisition  to  the  company ;  Madame 
Maria  Gay,  whose  Carmen  pleased 
most  people  when  she  sang  the  part  last 
autumn,  and  Signor  De  Luca — a  baritone 
of  considerable  account  in  his  own  country. 
The  lists  of  artists  also  includes  Madame 
Gilibert  -  L^jeune,  Signor  Thos  and 
Signor  Zucchi — each  of  whom  is  capable 
of  excellent  work ;  Signor  Scandiani,  an 
exceedingly  painstaking,  conscientious, 
and  intelligent  singer,  and  the  enterpris- 
ing Signor  Bassi,  whose  boundless  reper- 


toire includes  almo'^t  every  opera  that  is 
performed.  Mention  also  may  be  made 
of  Signor  Carpi,  who  has  a  happy  knack 
of  producing  certain  agreeable  mezza- 
voce  effects. 

A  study  of  the  casts  will  show  that 
they  might  with  advantage  be  streng- 
thened. According  to  rumour  (which, 
happily,  does  not  always  lie)  important 
engagements  are  contemplated. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  present 

season,  Covent  Garden  will  resound  to 

the   strains  of   opera  in  the 

The  Coming  vernacular.     For  on  Christ- 

Season.  Company  embarks  on  a  three 
weeks'  season,  during  which 
"  Otello  "  and  Goring  Thomas's 
"Esmeralda"  are  to  be  given.  It  is 
some  years  since  Verdi's  "intellectual 
opera  "  (as  Mr.  Van  Noorden,  the  director 
of  the  troupe,  so  happily  puts  it)  has 
been  heard  at  the  Royal  Opera,  while 
"  Esmeralda  "  contains  music  which  can 
hold  its  own  with  almost  any  that  has 
been  composed.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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Hits  KRNA  MUKLLKR. 

Miss  Emu  Mueller,  who  is  Ringing  so  AuccessfuUy  throughout 
the  Kubelik  tour,  ft  a  mttec-sofr^o  ftx)m  Australia.  She  is  a 
pupil  of  Charles  l^erer,  >vho«  it  will  be  remembered,  taught 
Yvonne  de  Tr^vllle. 


''The  Merry  Wives  of  Windtot ''  also 
will  be  included,  for  the  Carl  Rosa  Com* 

Kmy  gi\*es  a  capital  perfoimance  of 
icoIai*s  enchanting  opera.  Amongst 
those  who  will  appear  are  Mr.  Walter 
Wheatley,  who  during  the  recent 
^  grand  **  season  sang  Turridu  a  couple 
of  times ;  Miss  Doris  Woodall,  a  Carmen 
who  invests  the  part  with  some  original 
and  welcome  touches ;  Miss  Elisabeth  Bur« 
gess,  whose  ccioratura  should  appeal  to  her 
hearers,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Winckworth. 

We  have,  alas !  no  Sunday  concerts — 
that    is  to  sav,  none  which  fulfil  all 


requirements.  Those  which 

take  place  at 

the  hideous  tiCh' 

Albert  Hall  Enterprise, 
are  unattrac- 
tive, while,  with  scarcely 
any  exceptions,  the  singing 
leaves  everything  to  be 
desired.  The  Sunday 
League  entertainments, 
being  engineered  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  who 
otherwise  might  spend 
their  leisure  swilling  beer, 
scarcely  appeal  to  the  elect, 
and  the  performances  which 
take  place  at  the  Queen*s 
Hall  do  not  touch  the  high 
water  mark  of  allurement. 
Under  these  circumstances, 
could  not  the  services  of  the 
Covent  Garden  singers  be 
utilised  during  the  autumn 
opera  season  ?  Our  enter- 
prising concert-agents  are 
ready  enough  to  make 
money  out  of  raw  begin- 
ners, who  are  best  fitted  for 
domestic  labour,  and  whom 
no  one  wants  to  hear  a 
second  time.  Let  one  of 
the  fraternity  give  a  concert 
with  Signor  Sammarco, 
Signor  Scandiani,  Signor 
I>e  Luca,  Signor  Vignas, 
Signora  Giaclielti,  and 
Mme.  Litvinne  as  vocalists, 
and  with  Mr.  Thomas  lkecham*s  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  play  the  rarely- 
heard  compositions  of  Paisicllo,  Grctr>% 
Haydn,  M^hul,  Cherubini,  Hcrold,  and 
other  masters  of  music,  by  the  side  of 
whom  the  modem  qpera  and  ballad- 
monger  are  so  many  pigmies.  The 
Alhambca  would  be  a  good  place  in  which 
to  give  these  proposed  entertainments, 
for  the  concert -halls  are  too  uncomfort- 
able and  too  painfully  reminiscent  of 
bad  singing  and  equally  had  music 
Or  the  Adelphi  might  ser\'e  the  purpose, 
for  its  stalls  are  extraordinarilv  roomy. 
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CHRISTMAS    VISITORS. 
Drawn  by  Fred.  W.  Burton. 
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[  T  is  not 
surpris- 
ing that 
Christian 
Art  should 
have  been 
inspired  at 
an  early 
date  in  its 
history  by 
the  concep- 
tion of  an- 
gelic beings. 
These 
winged  and 
sexless  messengers  from  Heaven  enabled 
the  artist  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of 
symbolism  and  the  pseudo-portraiture  of 
men  and  women  into  the  regions  of  pure 
imagination  ;  and  the  earliest  expressions 
of  beauty  and  grace  in  the  Italian  Schools 
are  to  be  found  in  the  figures  of  the  angels, 
whether  introduced  singly,  as  in  paintings 
of  the  Annunciation,  or  in  adoring  groups, 
as  in  pictures  of  the  Nativity  and  the 
Assumption.  Such  pictures  almost  in- 
variably convey  the  impression  that  the 
artist  revelled  in  this  feature  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  that  here  his  imagination  poured 
itself  forth  in  exuberant  and  inexhaustible 
measure.  His  Christ,  or  Virgin  Mary,  or 
Joseph  was  painted  with  religious  fervour, 
but  with  a  certain  restraint  and  awe  that 
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hampered  the  freedom  of  artistic  expres- 
sion ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  angels 
the  restraint  vanishes.  Religion  gives 
place  to  art,  and  he  crowds  his  canvas 
with  the  floating  spirits  of  the  air  with 
a  delight  that  is  almost  pagan  in  its 
sensuous  enjoyment  of  these  dancing, 
singing  forms. 

We  might  produce  endless  examples  to 
confirm  this  judgment.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  our  National  Galleries  and  in 
almost  inexhaustible  profusion  in  the 
public  and  private  collections  and  churches 
of  Europe.  But  our  present  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  angel  in 
art  generally,  as  to  touch  upon  a  few  of 
the  paintings  of  early  and  later  days  in 
which  the  artists  have  pictured  the  angel 
in  connection  with  religious  feeling  or 
history,  and  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  infant  Christ — with  the  Annim- 
ciation  or  the  Nativity.  The  especially 
Christmas  interest  in  the  subject  is  mani- 
fest, but  beyond  that  is  the  interest  derived 
from  observing  how  differently  the  angelic 
form  is  interpreted  by  successive  painters, 
a  study  which,  obviously,  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  enlarged,  but  must 
here  be  confined  to  a  very  few  examples. 
These,  however,  embrace  paintings  by 
Sandro  Botticelli,  who  flourished- in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  the  works  of  artists 
still  living. 
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Let  it  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  angelic  messenger  is  a  peculiarly 
Christian  conception.  It  is  absent  from 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome, and, 
indeed,  from  all  polytheistic  religions. 
Both  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
derived  the  belief  in  angels  from  the  Jews, 
but  the  Bible  itself  contains  little  authority 
for  the  views  so  widely  held  among 
Christian  peoples  of  the  nature,  purpose, 
and  occupations  of  angels.  The  Creator 
is  alleged  to  have  emp!o}ed  supernatural 
beings  on  various  occasions  to  communi- 
cate His  commands  to  mankind  on  the 
earth,  but  beyond  such  bare  assertions 


MICRAKL  AMD   RAPHAEL. 

From  a  fresco  at  Pisa. 

the  Old  Testament  is  almost  silent  on  the 
subject.  It  was  not  until  five  hundred 
years  alter  the  birth  of  Christ  that  an 
attempt  w^s  made  to  define  the  Hierarchy 
of  the  Heavenly  Host  A  Latin  writer 
wrote  an  elal>orate  wodc  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  distinguished  their  rajiks, 
their  duties  and  powers  as  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  The  fallen  angels  were  also 
considered  and  their  leaders  named. 
There  is,  of  course,  biblical  authority  for 
the  belief  in  a  revolt  of  a  poition  of  ihe 
angelic  host  before  the  creation  of  man. 

Modem  Christianity  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  Milton*s  graphic  pictures  of 
the  good  and  bad  angels  that  ooQtend<  d 


for  the  souls  of  men.  The  imaginative 
power  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  the  vividness 
of  its  descriptions,  gave  an  air  of  reality 
and  truth  to  poetic  idealism  that  made 
a  great  impression  upon  the  religious 
enthusiasts  of  Milton's  time,  an  impression 
that  has  been  transmitted  to  our  own 
days.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  angelic  nature 
and  activities  are  Miltonian,  though  they 
have  become  so  ingrained  with  our  habits 
of  thought  that  we  are  unconscious  of 
their  origin.  They  appear  to  us  as 
innate  conceptions,  boimd  up  with  our 
deepest  convictions,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
weight  of  Scriptural  authority.  In  reality 
they  came  to  us  from  the  fervid  brain  of 
the  blind  Puritan  poet,  contemporary  of 
John  Bunyan  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  subject  has  not  only  exeicised  a 
fascination  upon  religious  writers,  but 
learned  historians  have  not  disdained 
to  discuss  the  nature  of  angels  and  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  upon  their  exact 
place  in  the  scheme  of  spiritual  existence. 
For  example.  Dr.  Townshend  in  his 
"  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History," 
declares  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
naturally  nearer  to  God  and  of  a  higher 
inherent  dignity  than  are  the  angels  and 
archangels,  because  the  former  are  pro- 
gressive, while  the  latter  are  stationary 
and  undeveloping.  "  As  the  infont  of  a 
king  is  higher  in  rank  than  the  highest 
statesman  before  the  throne  of  his  father, 
because  he  is  a  son,  while  they  are  but 
the  most  honourable  of  his  servants^  so 
are  the  Christian  believers.  They  are 
sons,  not  servants.  Angels  are  but  the 
ministering  spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion; the  heirs  of  salvation  are  the 
children  of  God.** 

Whether  or  not  we  regard  all  sudi 
attempts  to  define  the  exact  qualities  and 
conditions  of  angels  as  merely  fanciful 
and  unwarranted,  a  knowledge  of  such 
views  forms  an  interesting  and  illuminat- 
ing prelude  to  a  consideration  of  the 
angel  in  art.  How  far,  we  ask,  have 
religious  artists  shared  these  opinions  and 
exemplified  them  in  their  efforts  to  por- 
tray heavenly  beings  ?  Mrs.  Jamesoo  in 
her  **  Sacred  and  L^endary  Art  **  declares, 
**  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  old  angd, 
and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  no  such 
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THE    NATIVITY    OF    CHRIST. 

From  the  painting  by  Sandro  Botticelli~(i437— 1515),  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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THK   SOARING   ARCHANGEL. 

From  the  painting  by  Rembrandt. 

thing  as  an  iofant  angel.  The  introduc- 
tion of  infant  angels  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  custom  of  representing  the 
regenerate  souls  of  men  as  new-bom 
infants,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  when  speaking  of  children : 

•  I  say  unto  you  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven.'  Such  representations,  when 
religiously  and  poetically  treated  as 
spirits  of  love,  intelligence  and  innocence, 
are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  have  a  sig- 
nihcance  which  charms  and  elevates  the 
fancy ;  but  from  this,  the  true  and  reli- 
gious conception,  the  Italian  '  putti '  and 

•  puttini  •  and  the  rosy,  chubby  babies  of 
the  Flemish  School,  are  equally  remote." 
That  is  to  say,  an  artist  may  translate 
the  abstract  virtues  in  terms  of  form  and 
colour  so  that  the  observer  in  contemplat- 
ing the  picture  will  find  the  imagination 
stirred  as  by  a  vivid  presentment  of  those 
virtues  to  the  mind,  but  mere  infantile 
prettiness  or  charm  is  not  a  worthy  pre- 
sentation of  angelic  quality.  If  this  be 
a  correct  canon  of  art,  we  shall  be  com- 
f)elled  to  rule  out  a  great  many  pictures 
of  the  early  Italian,  Flemish  and  Dutch 
Schools  as  inartistic  representations  of 
angelic  form. 

It  may  be  asked,  also,  how  far  is  the 
artist  bound  by  the  fanciful  speculations 
of  theologians  ?  Such  writers  as  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite  have  seriously 
elaborated  a  whole  scheme  of  heavenly 
beings,  on  the  general   analogy  of  an 


earthly  monarchical  Court.  There  arc, 
first,  the  Seraphim,  Cherubim  and 
Thrones,  forming  a  first  hierarchy; 
Dominations,  Virtues,  Powers,  forming 
the  second  hierarchy ;  and  Princedoms, 
Archangels  and  Angels  in  the  third. 
Since  the  human  form  is  the  highest 
conception  man  has  of  embodied  intelli- 
gence, love,  and  virtue,  he  has  never 
been  able  to  portray  superhuman  beings 
other  than  as  human  forms.  When  he 
is  compelled  to  paint  or  sculpture  the 
human  form  to  represent  even  Deity,  it 
is  manifest  that  he  is  equally  limited  in 
depicting  beiogs  inferior  to  Deity.  How, 
then,  is  he  to  distinguish  by  visible 
agencies  the  differences  in  the  stations  of 
angelic  creatures  as  they  have  been  so 
minutely  described  by  the  theologians? 
Only  by  an  attempt  to  render  them  with 
varying  aspects  of  dignity  of  mien  and 
countenance,  or  by  some  symbolic  accom- 
paniment. In  the  imaginative  hierarchy  of 
Heaven  the  beings  of  the  first  hierarchy, 
and  especially  the  Seraphim  and  Che- 
rubim, are  supposed  to  be  nearest  to  the 
Deity,  while  Archangels  and  Angels  are 
nearest  to  man.  The  Seraphim  arc  the 
angels  of  love  and  the  Cherubim  the 
angels  of  knowledge.  **  The  Seraf^im," 
we  are  informed  in  '*  Sacred  and  Legend- 
ary Art,"  **  are  absorbed  in  perpetual  love 
and  adoration  immediately  round  the 
throne  of  God.  The  Cherubim  know 
and  worship."  And  again :  **  The  spirits 
which  love  are  nearer  to  God  than  those 
which  know,  since  we  cannot  know  that 
which  we  do  not  first  love  ;  .  .  .  love  and 
knowledge,  the  two  halves  of  a  divided 
world,  constitute  in  their  union  the  per- 
fection of  the  angelic  nature ;  but  the 
Seraphim,  according  to  the  derivation  of 
their  name,  should  love  most ;  their 
whole  being  is  fused,  as  it  were,  in  a 
glow  of  adoration  ;  therefore,  they  should 
take  the  precedence,  and  their  propei 
coloiu*  is  red.  The  Cherubim,  *  the  lords 
of  those  that  know,*  come  next  and  arc 
to  be  painted  blue."  The  root  meaning 
of  seraph  is  "  burning/'  as  Pope  sa\-s  : — 

**  The  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums," 

and  the  colour  of  flame  is  red.  This  is 
why  the  wings  of  Seraphs  are  painted 
red  in  old  pictures  and  those  of  Cherubs 
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THE   ANNUNCIATION. 

From  the  painting  by  Carlo  Crivelli  (1468— 1495)  in  th^  National  Gallery. 
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blue.  And  also  both  Seraphs  and  Cherubs 
were  depicted  as  winged  heads  without 
bodies. 

The  mental  picture  created  in  the  mind 
by  the  word  angel  is  a  human  figure  in 
dowmg  draperies  with  feathered  wings 
spiteading  from  the  shoulders.  That  is 
\^  noblest  conception  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable — a  compound  of 
the  human  form  and  a  bird's.  Our 
e|xperience  gives  us  no  appliance  by 
which  a  livmg  thing  can  maintain  a 
flight  through  the  air  except  the  wings  of 
the  bird,  and  therefore  the  artist  had  no 
resource  to  distinguish  his  angelic  figures 
but  by  means  of  wings.  Not  all  artists, 
however,  have  given  wings  to  their 
angels.  Among.  Italiao  painters,  for 
example,  Michael"  Angelo  did  not,  or, 
at  least,  With  very  Vare  exceptions.  In 
ttie  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  none  of  the 
angeb  are  winged.  Some  early  artists, 
hjowever,  allowed  imagination  to  lead 
them  into  painting  extraordinary  carica- 
tures in  the  effort  to  i)ortray  forms  that 
should  express  the  superhuman.  In 
nearly  all  such  cases  the  suf)erhaman 
became  grote>que  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  how  anything  else  is  to  be 
expected  from  an  attempt  to  distort  the 
human  body  with  the  purpose  of  making 
it  express  something  more  than  human. 
In  other  worlds  may  exist  created  beings 
of  much  higher  intelligence  than  man, 
and  of  forms  very  imlike  the  human 
form,  but  to  us  they  would  appear 
monstrously  grotesque,  however  sublime 
their  mental  attributes.  In  his  **  War  of 
the  Worlds,"  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  given 
an  imaginative  description  of  the 
M-iTtian,  a  creature  possessing  a  mind 
superior  to  man's;  but  with  all  his 
wonderful  imaginative  art,  Mr.  Wells's 
description  leaves  on  our  minds  an 
impression  of  something  closely  resem- 
bling an  octopus  I  The  imagination  may 
soar  into  imfamiliar  regions  and  vaguely 
feel  the  presence  of  glorious  beings,  but 
with  the  effort  to  give  definite  form  to 
these  unsubstantial  dreams  the  mind  is 
thrown  back  up  m  its  actual  experiences. 
I  can  draw  or  describe  an  unreal  figure, 
such  a  figure  as  was  never  seen  by  mortal 
eyes,  but  it  will  inevitably  be  made  up 
of  parts,  every  one  of  which  I  have  'seen. 


I  conceive  a  mermaid  ;  it  has  the  body  of 
a  woman,  the  tail  of  a  fi>h.  Heraldry  is 
full  of  similar  incongruous  combinations. 
Mythology  gives  us  the  man-goat  and 
other  monsters,  as  well  as  the  winged 
Mercury.  And  Christian  art  finds  itself 
equally  limited.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  human  figure  in  portraying  beings  of 
superhuman  nature.  To  attach  to  it  the 
wings  of  the  bird  is,  in  reality,  to  produce 
a  monster,  a  creature  imlike  anything 
that  ever  existed.  We  are  all  convinced 
that,  if  angels  exist,  they  cannot  possibly 
be  compo^d  of  a  sexless  human  body  of 
flesh  and  bl(K>d,  with  bodily  senses  like 
our  own  and  the  feathered  wing^;  of  birds 
added  to  give  the  power  of  flight. 
Whatever  an  angel  may  be  like,  it  is 
certainly  not  like  anything  that  the  haiid 
of  man  has  ever  painted  as  an  angel. 

What  the  artist  has  done,  then,  has 
been  to  create  a  symbol,  and  he  has 
created  it  out  of  those  realities  in  our 
experience  which  represent  to  us  the 
ideas  of  intelligence,  wiNdom,  virtue, 
love,  beauty,  strength,  and  swift  flight. 
A  winged  human  body  is  neither  a  bird 
nor  a  man,  and  as  such  it  inspires  the 
imagination  to  attribute  superhuman 
qualities  to  the  figure  thus  graphically 
presented  to  it.  We  may  not  be  conscious 
of  it  as  a  symbol,  but  a  symbol  it  is, 
nevertheless.  It  stands  for  an  idea,  as 
the  aureole  stands  for  the  idea  of  saintli- 
ness.  Moreover,  the  addition  of  wings 
has  artistic  value.  The  wing  of  a  biid 
has  great  beauty  of  form,  and  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
artistic  expression.  Note  especially  this 
value  in  Dora's  painting  of  "  The 
Christian  Martyrs,"  of  which  we  give  a 
reproduction. 

The  first  of  our  illustrations,  Botticelli's 
**  Nativity,"  is  especially  appropriate  to  the 
Christmas  season,  and  it  is,  too,  the  work 
of  one  of  the  cinque-cento  group  of  Italian 
painters  who  formed  the  most  glorious 
period  of  the  art  of  that  country.  It  is  a 
perfect  revel  of  angelic  rejoicing.  The 
heavenly  spirits  crowd  the  picture,  some 
in  attitudes  of  wondering  adoration, 
others  fervently  embracing  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy,  while  above  the  humble  manger  a 
ring  of  angeb  circles  round  and  round  in 
jubilant  song  and  dance.    On  the  left  an 
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angel  is  directing  the  attention  of  the 
magi  to  the  infant  Saviour,  and  on  the 
right  another  is  performing  a  similar 
office  for  some  peasants.  The  face  of  the 
Virgin  Nfary  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  infant  natural  and  grace- 
ful, but  many  of  the  angels  have  an 
affected  pose,  and  an  awkward  angularity 
that  is  characteristic  of  Botticelli.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  effect  of  the  picture 
is  graceful  and  pleasing.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription  in  Grc  ek :  **  This 
picture  I,  Allessandro,  painted  at  the  end 

of  the  year  1500,  in  the of  Italy  in 

the  half-time  after  the  time  during  the 
fulfilment  of  the  eleventh  of  St.  John  in 
the  second  woe  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
loosing  of  the  devil  for  three  years  and  a 
half.  Afterwards  he  shall  be  chained  and 
we  shall  see  him  trodden  down  as  in  this 
picture."  Botticelli  was  a  painter  of 
intense  religious  feeling,  and  his  com- 
positions are  often  mistical  as  in  this 
picture  of  the  Nativity.  In  nearly  all  his 
religious  work  he  introduced  the  figures 
of  angels. 

Carlo  Crivelli,  whose  painting  of 
"  The  Annunciation  "  we  reproduce,  was 
a  Venetian  painter  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  The 
angel,  who  is  bearer  of  the  glad  tidings, 
is  kneeling  in  the  roadway  outside  the 
house  of  the  Virgin  Nfary,  who  kneels  at 
a  prie  dieu^  and  the  message  is  delivered 
through  the  window,  or,  as  some  have 
suggested,  the  interposed  wall  may  be 
supposed  to  sug- 
gest that  the  angel 
appeared  to  Mary 
in  a  dream.  The 
innocence  of 
young  girlhood  is 
expressed  in  the 
face  of  the  Virgin, 
and  adorin  g 
humility  in  her 
attitude,  while 
the  angel  has 
rather  an  air  of 
sophistication. 
The  painting  is 
remarkable  for  its 
architectural  de- 
tails, and,  like 
A  siRAPH.  most  of  the  art  of 


the  period,  is  supremely  oblivious  of 
chronological  truth.  This  Virgin  is  no 
Jewish  maiden,  nor  is  this  the  home  of  a 
humble  carpenter  of  Judea.  The  surround^ 
ing  architecture  is  Italian  renaissance  of 
the  15th  century,  ornate  in  sculpture  and 
colour,  and  the  patron  saint  of  Ascoli, 
bearing  a  model  of  the  city,  thrusts  him- 
self upon  the  attention  of  the  angel,  who 
is  annoimcing  the  forthcoming  birth  of 
the  Saviour,  an  event  which  antedated 
the  saint  by  many  hundred  years.  But 
these  anachronisms  are  universal  in 
Italian  art,  as  already  said,  and  do  not 
excite  more  than  a  passing  wonder. 

We  come  now  to  a  period  nearly  400 
years  later,  and  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's 
conception  of  the  scene  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. According  to  the  canons  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  school,  things  should  be 
painted  as  they  were  or  as  they  might 
have  been.  It  is  evident,  for  example, 
that  Crivelli's  picture  presents  a  view 
that  bears  no  resemblance  to  actuality — 
to  things  as  they  were  or  as  they  might 
have  been.  Whatever  the  mother  of 
Christ  was  in  appearance,  and  whatever 
her  surroundings,  she  certainly  was  not, 
and  could  not  have  been,  as  the  Italian 
Madonnas  are  portrayed,  dressed  in 
scrupulously  folded  and  sumptuous  falling 
robes  of  blue,  with  edges  embroidered  in 
gold,  kneeling  under  arcades  of  exquisite 
architecture,  and  receiving  the  angel's 
message  with  hands  folded  on  their 
breasts  in  the  most  graceful  positions, 
and  the  missals  they  had  been  previously 
studying  laid  open  on  their  knees.  These 
conventions  doubtless  appealed  to  the 
religious  emotion  of  the  time.  Religion 
itself  was  sumptuous,  and  religious  art 
must  be  sumptuous  also.  The  15th 
century  Italian  was  surrounded  by  all 
that  was  graceful  and  exquisite.  A 
Madonna  in  a  carpenter*s  shop,  rude  and 
uncouth,  would  have  repelled  him.  He 
must  surround  her  with  luxury  or,  at 
least,  with  choiring  angels. 

Rossetti's  "  Annunciation  "  was  painted 
in  his  earlier  manner,  when  he  was  only 
twenty,  though  retouched  in  later  years. 
We  see  at  once  how  different  is  his 
point  of  view.  The  Virgin  is  roused 
from  slumber  in  a  plainly  furnished 
room   as   dawn    is    breaking,   and    sits 
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crouching  away  from  the  strange  being 
that  has  entered  her  bed-chamber.  Her 
eyes  are  fixed  unseeing  —  her  mind 
engrossed  with  the  amazing  message  that 
falls  from  the  lips  of  the  heavenly 
messenger.  And  how  different  the  aspect 
of  the  angel  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  Italian  art.  He  wears  no 
wings  to  attest  his  heavenly  origin,  only 
the  feet  are  upborne  by  flames.  This 
figure  is  sturdy  and  full  of  dignity  ;  the 
face  is  gracious,  refined,  and  grave,  as  of 
one  conscious  of  the  full  significance  of 
his  mission.  He  wears  a  plain,  white 
robe  without  ornament,  and  is  painted  as 
a  solid  figure,  not  as  a  transparent  and 
shadowless  spirit.  This  conception,  at 
least,  does  no  violence  to  probability. 
Such  might  have  been  the  visual  aspect 
of  the  event  as  told  in  the  gospf^ls. 
Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.,  sat  for  the  adgel 
Gabriel,  and  Christina  Rossetti,  the 
artist's  sister,  for  Mary,  the  likeness  being 
exceedingly  good.  The  lily  in  the  hand 
of  Gabriel  is  one  of  the  later  additions, 
an  employment  of  symbolism  which 
detracts  from  the  direct  force  of  the 
painting. 

Another  modem  painting,  which  gives 
us  quite  a  different  version  of  the  angel, 
is  reproduced  from  a  Salon  picture  on 
page  211,  entitled  "The  Guardian 
Angel."  This  is  an  extremely  ecclesi- 
astical angel,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
wonder  how  the  wings  and  the  vestment 
can  both  be  worn  at  the  same  time.  But, 
independent  of  their  incongruity,  the 
picture  is  not  pleasing.  The  sentiment  is 
forced  and  bizarre.  It  suggests  nothing 
in  nature,  and  leaves  us  cold  and  un* 
impressed.  We  reproduce  it  as  an  example 
of  what  we  often  see  in  modem  art — 
imagination  and  technique  without 
inspiration,  a  cold  formality  instead  of 
ardent  feeling. 

Gustave  Dor6,  amongst  the  most 
prolific  of  artists,  has  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  age  by  the  wealth  of 
his  imagination  and  the  fervour  he 
brought  to  his  work  on  religious  subjects. 
He  is  accused,  and  often  justly,  of 
being  theatrical,  of  a  tendency  towards  a 
melodramatic  rendering  of  his  subject, 
and  he  had  unquestionably  the  dramatic 
sense.    His  imagination  seized  instinc- 


tively on  the  dramatic  moment  of  a  scene 
or  an  event,  and  he  elaborated  with^sure- 
ness  of  comprehension  all  the  accessories 
of  his  picture  to  emphasise  the  impression 
he  wished  to  convey.  And,  after  all, 
melodrama  is  thrilling.  The  picture  we 
have  reproduced  was  painted  by  him  in 
a  single  week,  in  the  fire  and  heat  of 
intense  inspiration  and  absorption,  and' 
as  such  it  is  a  wonderful  tour  de  force. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  light,  pro- 
ceeding from  no  accountable  source, 
suggests  the  lime-light  of  the  theatre; 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  arena  is  ghastly 
in  its  realism;  that  the  artist  has 
harrowed  our  feelings  to  the  last 
extremity ;  nevertheless,  he  produces  an 
extraordinary  effect,  and,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  angelic  figures,  by  the  spiritual 
calm  and  nobility  of  their  countenances, 
leads  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  honor 
of  the  massacre  as  but  an  episode  of 
little  significance  beside  the  rapture  of 
the  heavenly  existence  on  which  the  dead 
are  entering.  The  foremost  group  of  the 
angelic  host  are  very  beautiful.  They 
stand  out  radiantly  against  the  dim 
backgroimd  of  the  walls  and  seats  of 
the  amphitheatre,  so  recently  packed 
with  human  beings,  now  empty  and 
silent,  revealed  in  a  dim,  blue  light. 
The  heavenly  messengers  come,  bearing 
the  martyrs'  crowns,  and  to  lead  their 
souls,  released  from  the  torn  and  blood- 
stained bodies,  to  their  eternal  reward. 
The  flight  of  angelic  beings  stretches  far 
away  into  the  sky,  growing  dimmer  in 
the  distance,  and  suggesting  an  endless 
host.  The  picture  is  most  impressive. 
The  horror  is  overbome  by  the  sense  of 
triumph.  The  eye  passes  from  the  still 
and  bleeding  forms — from  the  prowling 
and  glutted  beasts,  to  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  messengers  of  G^,and  the 
mind  is  uplifted  to  a  realisation  of  the 
tmth  that  martyrdom  is  not  death,  but 
life.  Even  the  irreligious  mind  must  be 
impressed  by  this  picture,  for  if  we  accept 
the  angelic  host  as  but  a  poetic  symbol, 
they  stand  for  that  esteem  in  which  we 
must  all  hold  those  who  die  for  a 
principle  of  honour  or  faith. 

In  the  picture  of  "  The  Annunciation  " 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A.,  we  have 
another  modem  conception  of  this  subject, 
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which  reaches  a  high  level  of  ideal 
beauty.  The  Virgin  pauses  at  a  well,  and 
Gabriel,  hovering  in  mid-air,  breathes 
into  her  ear  the  message  of  her  destiny. 
Gabriel  is  wingless,  a  spirit  scarce 
less  ethereal  than  the  air  itself.  It  is  as 
though  the  artist  sought  to  personify  a 
purely  mental  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
Mary.  Pursuing  her  humble  tasks,  she 
has  come  to  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  well, 


and  features,  would  have  enlisted  the 
artist's  utmost  resource  in  technical 
definition.  The  modem  artist  is  more 
reserved  ;  he  is  less  confident  of  his  power 
of  interpretation.  To  him  the  spiritual 
visitant  is  dim  and  ghost- like,  to  be  sug- 
gested rather  than  defined.  He  is  rather 
an  emanation  of  light  than  a  creature  of 
like  habit  with  ourselves,  and  in  some 
way  this  ethereal  and  spiritual  essence 
must  be  preserved  in  the  pictorial 
achievement.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but 
Mr.  van  Ruith  has  succeeded  to  a  large 
dr*gree  in  accomplishing  it. 


when  suddenly,  unbidden,  from  the  air 
about  her  or  from  the  innermost  prompt- 
ing of  her  soul — who  can  tell  ?— comes, 
like  an  overwhelming:  realisation,  the 
knowledge  that  she  is  chosen  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Involuntarily  she  clasps  her  hands  over 
her  breast — she  stands  suddenly  erect, 
awed,  struck  dumb  by  the  conviction. 
Her  eyes  stare  unseeing  into  vacancy ; 
the  world  around  her  has  passed  out  of 
consciousness;  she  is  transfigured  by 
emotions  that  are  unspeakable.  The 
simplicity  of  the  theme  is  charming. 
The  only  mark  of  symbolism  in  the 
picture  is  the  lily  stalk  the  angel  bears 
in  his  hand,  symbol  of  perfect  purity.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  picture  with 
Rossetti's  conception  of  the  same  subject, 
already  referred  to.  Both  pictures  hang 
in  the  same  gallery,  the  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art,  and,  if  the  reader  desires 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  guide  in 
making  such  a  comparison,  he  will  find 
it  in  Mr.  George  Moore's  **  Modern 
Painting,"  at  pages  123—126. 

One  more  modem  picture  completes  the 
series  of  our  reproductions,  Mr.  Horace 
van  Ruith*s  "St.  Michael  and  the 
Magdalene."  The  modem  artist  is,  it 
will  be  perceived,  less  assured  than  the 
earlier  masters  in  portraying  the  heavenly 
denizens.  An  Italian  artist  of  the  15th  or 
1 6th  century  would  have  drawn  St. 
Michael  boldly  as  the  chief  figure  of  the 
painting.    His  armour  and  robes,  his  form 


THE  ARCHANGEL  MICHAEL. 

Thus  we  have  presented  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  artistic  conceptions  of  the  an^el, 
who  plays  so  considerable  a  part  in  the 
religious  art  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
paintings  reproduced  are,  of  course,  but 
the  smallest  fraction  of  those  which  come 
within  our  subject,  but  our  purpose  has 
been  not  to  exhaust,  but  to  suggest ;  not 
to  fill  out  the  history  of  the  subject,  but 
to  show  how  variously  artists  have  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  subject. 


THfl  ANNUNCIATION. 
From  the  painting  by  Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A.,  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
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THE  TIN-TACK  THAT 
STOOD  ON  ITS  HEAD. 

By  ALFRED  WILSON  BARRETT. 

PROLOGUE. 

SOMEONE  dropped  it  there  in  the  long  corridor — ^right 
in  the  centre.     It  may  have  been  the  housemaid. 
Anyway,  there  it  was,  standing  on  its  head. 
It  had  fallen  like  that,  and  it  didn't  trouble  to  turn 
over,  for  something  of  prescience  in  its  nature  told  it 
that  its  rSle  in  the  scheme  of  things  was  a  passive  one. 

It  felt  that  to  await 
adventures  was  better 
than  to  seek  them. 

I. 

The  Maiden  Aunt 
opened  her  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  and,  clad 
only  in  curl-papers  and  a  dressing-gown,  passed 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  store  cupboard.  A 
slight  tendency  to  spasms  had  made  this  visit  a 
nightly  occurrence. 

It  was  better  to  take  a  little  drop  of  something 
hot  at  night  than  to  set  the  servants  a  bad  example 
by  doing  it  in  the  daytime. 

II. 

The  Nervous  Man  groped  his  way  about^he  house 
in  the  vague  hope  of  coming  across  something  to 
eat.  He  wanted  to  marry  the  maiden  aunt.  He 
had  arrived  late  for  dinner  the  evening  before^ 
and,     being 

loath    to    give    his    hostess    trouble,   had   gone 

without  food. 

He  felt  hungry,  but  he  was  very  nervous,  and 

it   was   doubtful    if  he    would   ever  reach   the 

comestibles,   for  to    have  been    caught    in    his 

pyjamas  in  the  larder  would  have  been  his  death. 

Still,  hunger  drove  him  on. 

III. 

The  Burglar  was  a  burly  man  of  ponderous 
frame,  but  he  crept  up  the  stairs  very  softly,  for 
it  was  his  first  job  and  he  didn't  like  it. 

Stem  necessity  had  driven  him  to  crime,  but  he 
brandished  his  revolver  cautiously  as  his  bare  feet 
padded  up  the  stairs. 

IV. 
The  Butler  was  crawling  along  the  corridor  on 
his  stomach. 
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He  had  concluded  he  heard  someone 
trying  to  get  in  at  the  window  of  the 
wine-cellar,  where  he  had  been  delayed 
rather  late,  and  he  wanted  to  make  his 
way  back  to  his  bedroom  before  anything 
unpleasant  should  occur. 

V. 
Thus  four  out  of  our  five  characters 
were  drawing  together  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the   corridor,   imaware  of  each 
other's  presence. 


VI. 
The  fifth  (the  tin-tack)  was  quite  still — waiting. 

VII. 

Suddenly  the  nervous  man.  gave  a  shriek,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor;  the 
tin-tack  had  **  arrived."  The  maiden  aimt,  startled  by  the  scream,  flew  back  in 
the  direction  of  her  room,  fell  over  the  nervous  man  on  to  the  tin -tack,  picked  the 
latter  off,  threw  it  from  her,  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  former. 

The  burglar,  treading  on  the  tin-tack  as  it  alighted,  fired  off  the  six  barrels  of  his 
revolver  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  sound,  and,  flinging  the  weapon  after  them, 
fled  out  into  the  ni^ht. 

The  bullets  missed  the  soimd,  but  the  weapon  struck  the  butler  on  the  nose. 

In  Conclusion, 

The  nervous  n^an  married  the  maiden  aunt.   He  couldn't  very  well  do  anything  else. 

The  burglar  fell  into  the  lake  and  got  drowned.  He  couldn't  very  well  do 
anything  else  either.     He  wasn'^  offered  the  chance. 

The  butler  bound  up  his  nose.  He  might  have  done  something  else.  He  might 
have  left  it  alone. 

The  tin-tack  continued  to  stand  on  its  head. 

It  might  have  done  something  else,  too,  but  it  concluded  it  had  done  enough. 


By    NORAH    RYEMAN. 


IT  wanted  a  week  to  Christmas.     The 
shop*windows  were  full  of  all  kinds 
of  good  things,  from  turkeys  in  sweet 
to  turkeys  in  flesh ;  and  my  poor  missus 
and  me  wanted  everything  and  could  buy 
nothing. 

Yet,  mark  you,  men  called  me  "  The 
Old  Hero,"  because  I  had  fought  the 
Russian  Bear  at  Inkerman,  Balaclava, 
Alma,  and  Sebastopol.  I'd  fought  half 
clammed,  too.  I'd  slept  in  the  trenches, 
with  snow  for  an  extra  blanket,  and  had 
envied  a  well-fed  dog  its  kennel.  I'd 
been  down  with  fever  at  Scutari,  and 
then  came  home  in  a  troopship  invalided. 
The  Queen  herself  (God  ble^s  her 
memory  I)  had  pinned  my  medal  on  my 
breast,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  trembled  like  a  baby  as  she  did  it. 
Little  did  I  think,  as  I  stood  among  my 
comrades,  tall,  gaunt,  scarred,  fever- 
wasted,  with  one  arm — my  left — gone, 
that  I  should  ever  be  ready  to  choke 
with  tears  because  I  wanted  to  keep 
Christmastide,  and  couldn't. 

Soldiering  was  the  only  trade  I  k 
and  that  I  couldn't  pursue  after  i  cf     v( 
my  arm  to  the  Russians  as  a  kee        :e, 
you  see ;  so  I  became  an  odd  job  mj 
and  [4cked  up  my  living  as  ro 
crumbs — thi  i^        I  c<     a.      i 

d  did 

do. 


went  enanc 
whatsoever 
m  fart. 
No.  57*    Di 


And  Bessie,  my  wife,'did  likewise.  She 
washed,  chared,  cooked,  and  {this  was 
hardest  of  all)  sometimes  fought  her 
Alma  and  Inkerman  by  the  side  of  an 
almost  fireless  hearth. 

We  were  childless ;  and  sometimes  I 
was  glad  of  it,  and  sometimes  not.  But 
on  this  Christmastide,  about  which  I'm 
going  to  tell  you,  I  was  sorry  that  I 
hadn't  even  a  grandchild  to  slip  its  hand 
in  mine,  for  I  was  very  lonely.  Save  for 
my  poor  missus,  Fd  gladly,  old  as  I  was, 
have  fought  for  Britain  one-handed,  and 
have  freely  given  my  life  on  some  well- 
contested  field. 

Because,  mark  you,  a  man  can  have 
harder  things  to  do  than  just  to  die ; 
and  he  can  taste  the  bitterness  of  death 
whilst  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I 
tasted  it  when  my  wife  sold  her  wedding 
ring,  the  ring  Fd  put  on  her  hand  when 
I  was  strapping  young  Bob  Freeth;  I 
tasted  it  when  I  sold  my  medal ;  and  I 
tasted  it  when  I  walked  up  High  Street, 
Bassingham,  and  applied  for  the  place  of 
Father  Christmas  to  the  head  of  a  Fancy 
Bazaar,  or  Bonny  Marchy,  where,  so  I'd 
heard,  they  wanted  an  old  bloke  to  stand 
at  the  door,  in  a  long,  red  gown,  and 
sell  toys. 

I  got  the  job,  or  rather  my  long  white 
beard  got  it  for  me,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve  I  put  on  the  red  gown  as  usual, 
drew  the  scarlet   hood  over  my  head. 
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and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  fancy  show 
— for  all  the  world  like  a  puppet  in  a 
waxwork  show  ! 

And  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  a  plain  on 
which  two  field-marshals  met,  and  I 
heard  shouts,  and  my  chief  commended 
me,  ME  ! 

"  Lord,  Lord !  what  a  world  it  is," 
thought  L  "  Tis  a  world  in  which  Tom, 
the  hero,  comes  down  to  envying  Jack, 
the  fat  chinmey  sweep  I  Is  there  any- 
thing worth  living  for  in  it  ?  " 

My  poor  old  head  sank  lower  as  I 
asked  myself  this  question,  and  I  forgot 
to  say,  "  Come  in,  my  dear,  come  in,"  to 
a  kid  in  a  Scotch  dress  who  was  going, 
snivelling  and  shivering,  by. 

But,  in  a  moment's  time,  I  lifted  it. 
For  I  seemed  to  see  a  pale,  thin,  old 
face,  a  dear  old  face,  looking  into  mine, 
and  I  seemed  to  see  two  worn  hands 
nibb  ng  clothes,  and  as  they  did  the 
rubbing,  I  heard  a  thin  voice  say,  "  Thank 
God,  we're  both  together  another  Christ- 
mast  ide  ! "  And  love  roused  me  like  a 
trumpet  peal — like  a  call  to  arms  on  the 
field! 

Well,  as  I  stood  there  looking  out  on 
the  street,  I  heard  a  sweet  voice  say, 
*•  Raglan,  dear,  come  on ;  we  can't  buy 
a  drum  and  a  trumpet  now,  but  we  may, 
by-and-by." 

And  a  child's  voice  answered,  **  Mother, 
it  is  always  by-and-by,  and  *  by-and-by ' 
never  brings  us  anything  pretty — never 
comes ! " 

The  speakers  were  a  young  woman  in 
a  big,  faded,  plaid  shawl,  and  a  little 
lad  in  a  shabby  sailor's  suit ;  and  I  felt 
sorry  for  them,  though  I  was  down  in 
the  world  myself. 

For  the  face  of  the  mother  was  lovely 
and  very  sad,  and  the  widow's  bonnet 
she  wore  told  its  own  story,  at  least  to 
me.  It  told  of  the  breadwinner  taken, 
and  of  the  lonely  woman  left — left  alone, 
like  a  masterless  horse  on  a  battle-field. 

The  little  boy  had  dark  earnest  eyes, 
and  he  looked  at  a  toy  drum  and  trumpet 
in  the  Bonny  Marchy  window,  as  a 
drummer  boy  would  at  a  field-marshal's 
waving  plumes. 

And  then  the  little  boy  was  named 
Raglan,  and  that  alone  drew  me  to  him. 
I   stepped    forward    and    spoke.      '*  My 


dear,"  said  I  to'the  child,  "  if  you  like  to 
walk  through  the  show,  you're  welcome. 
I'm  Old  Father  Christmas,  and  I'll  take 
you." 

He  looked  wistful-like  at  me,  and  then 
he  slipped  his  cold,  little  hand  in  mine, 
and  said,  '*  Oh,  I'm  so  glad ;  I've  often 
wanted  you,  Father  Christmas,  but  I 
want  you  to-day  very  badly.  I  want  my 
stockings  filled  as  Daddy  used  to  fill 
them;  I  want  to  have  a  plum-puddin', 
with  lots  of  plums  in  it.  I  want  to  see 
mother  laugh,  and,  oh  1  I  want  g'an'papa 
to  love  us  and  take  us  home." 

**  Hush,  Raglan,  hush,"  said  the  widow, 
gently.     "  Your  tongue  runs  too  fast." 

She  turned  to  me.  "  Sir,"  she  said 
pleasantly  (yet  with  a  kind  of  shaking 
in  her  voice),  "  can  you  give  me  the  name 
of  a  kindly  and  decent  woman  who  would 
let  us  sit  by  the  fire  this  Christmas  Eve, 
and  also  give  us  a  bed  and  a  lodging  on 
Christmas  Day  ?  I  am  in  trouble,  as  you 
see.  I  am  a  widow,  and  this  boy  here  is 
my  only  child.  His  name  is  Raglan 
Aylmer ;  he  was  named  after  Lord 
Raglan,  with  whom  my  father  served ; 
who  was,  indeed,  his  comrade-in-arms." 

"Don't  speak  another  word,"  I  said. 
"  I'm  an  old  Crimean  veteran.  I've  served 
under  Raglan.  Bless  you,  if  I  only  knew 
how  to,  I  could  make  a  wax  figger  like 
him.  My  missus  is  as  decent  an  old  body 
as  you'd  find  in  a  day's  march,  and  she's 
as  sweet  as  sugar-candy,  bless  her  !  She 
lives  next  door  to  the  sweeistuff  shop  in 
Little  King  Street,  and  if  you  go  to  her 
she'll  treat  you  well,  and  no  mistake,  and 
not  hurt  your  pocket  either.  Take  the 
cable  tram  from  the  top  of  the  town  to 
Dyke  Row,  and  when  you're  there  ask 
for  old  Bob  Freeth's  wife,  and  you'll  be 
right,  you  bet." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  the  lady  (for  she 
was  a  lady),  gratefully ;  •*  I  will  go. 
Directly  Christmas  Day  is  over,  I  shall 
start  for  Yorkshire.  Good-bye,  till  we 
meet  again.     Come,  Raglan." 

She  led  the  unwilling  boy  out  of  the 
Bonny  Marchy,  and  I  watched  my  Christ- 
mas guests  down  the  street  on  their  way 
to  the  tramway  company's  depot,  and 
then  stood  at  the  door  and  cried,  **  Walk 
in,  walk  in,"  till  the  chimes  rang  out, 
and  I  hastened  home  to  Bessie. 
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Christmas  Day  came,  and  with  it,  for 
a  wonder,  came  a  Christmas  dinner, 
which,  so  it  seemed,  the  widow  lady  had 
provided.  We  had  a  plate  of  roast  beef 
apiece,  and  one  of  plum-pudding — which 
might  have  been  fuller  of  plums,  but 
which  we  all  enjoyed  I  Mrs.  Aylmer 
would  have  liked  to  have  what  women 
call  a  good  cry.  That  you  could  see  with 
one  eye,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her  have  one. 

I  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  : 
"  Cheer  up,  lady,  you  haven't  lost  all  in 
the  battle.  You've  got  this  little  man. 
We  haven't  any  brandy-sauce  to-day, 
but  we  won't  have  tears  instead  of 
it  .  .  .  ." 

"  Indeed  we  will  not,"  she  replied ; 
"but  on  Christmas  Day  old  memories 
come  back.  The  chimes  are  their  bugle 
call :  to-day  is  their  gathering  day,  and 
sometimes  it  brings  the  heart-ache  with 
it." 

"  It  does,  my  dear,  it  does,"  said  my 
Bessie,  cheerily;  "but  don't  you  give 
way ;  you'll  be  happy  by-and-bye  as  the 
old  sonp  says." 

"  I  hate  by-and-bye,"  spoke  up  Raglan. 
"  Daddy  used  to  write,  write,  write,  on 
big  sheets  of  paper,  and  say  that  he'd  be 
a  great  man  like  g'an'pa  by'n'-bye,  and 
by'n'-bye  never  came.  Daddy  put  his 
pen  in  the  ink-pot  instead,  and  didn't 
fill  up  even  one  sheet  of  paper.  And 
then  he  told  me  to  take  care  of  mother, 
and  hugged  me  and  shut  his  eyes,  and 
didn't  open  them  any  more.  And  'by- 
'n'-bye '  didn't  come  after  all." 

"  My  husband  was  an  author  and  jour- 
nalist, who  died  of  consumption,"  said 
the  widow ;  "  and  he  died  poor,"  she 
added.  "  His  illness  took  almost  all  our 
savings.  You  have  shown  yourselves  true 
friends,  so  I  may  tell  you  that  my  father 
is  General  Whitmore,  of  Whitmore  Park, 
near  Wakefield.  I  married  without  his 
consent,  and  he  has  not,  as  yet,  forgiven 
me ;  but  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  see 
Raglan,  even  if  he  will  not  me." 

Bessie,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  scholar, 
and  who  had  been  listening  with  both 
her  ears,  got  up  from  the  table,  and  found 
a  last  week's  London  paper,  which 
Buffins.  the  butcher,  had  lent  us  to  read. 


She  turned  to  what  folks  call  the 
"  Agony  Column,"  and  read  this : — 

"To  Violette  A. — Honey,  come  back 
to  the  old  father,  at  W.  He  wants  you, 
and  so  does  the  old  home." 

There  didn't  sound  much  in  this,  but 
there  was  though.  Mrs.  Aylmer  took 
the  paper  into  her  hands,  and  read  the 
advertisement  herself,  and  when  she  had 
done  so,  she  cried  out,  "Raglan,  my 
darling!  'By-and-bye'  has  come  at 
last.  We  are  going  to  *  g'an'pa.'  Father 
Christmas  has  spoken  to  him.  Father 
Christmas  has  said :  Let  little  Raglan  and 
his  mother  come  into  your  heart  as 
Christmas  guests." 

The  Christmas  Day  which  Raglan  and 
his  mother  spent  with  us  was  our  last 
sad  Christmas  Day,  for  when  the  old 
General  took  his  daughter  and  grandson 
to  his  home,  he  also  looked  after  the 
widow's  friends,  and  provided  us  with  a 
little  house  rent-free. 

He  got  me  a  place  as  caretaker,  or 
watchman,  at  a  large  lamp  manu- 
facturer's, and  whenever  Raglan  Aylmer 
came  down  to  see  us  he  brought 
a  hamper  full  of  good  things  with 
him. 

Last  Christ  mas- time,  for  example,  he 
sent  a  fine  fat  goose,  and  a  large  plum- 
pudding,  and  on  the  pudding  he  had 
pinned  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  was 
written : — 

"To  be  eaten  with  rum  or  brandy 
sauce,  and  not  with  tears.'* 

"  Bless  the  boy !  "  said  Bessie,  as  she 
read  it ;  and  "  Bless  the  lad !  "  said  I,  as 
I  pinned  the  medal  he  had  bought  back 
for  me  on  my  breast — on  my  breast,  upon 
which  I  hope  it  will  rest  till  the  Great 
Commander  calls  me  for  the  last  review, 
and  he  that  fought  for  England  is  cold 
in  death. 

One  word  more.  Old  Bob  Freeth  is 
still  Silver  Beard  to  the  Stranger  Guests, 
who  played  the  part  of  Christmas  Angels, 
and  if  I  could  be  a  parson  the  text  I'd 
preach  from  on  Christmas  Day  would 
be:— 

"  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers, 
for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares." 


CHARACTER  AS  DISCLOSED 
IN  HANDS. 

By  MDLLE.  MANGY. 

Author  of  *•  The  Limits  of  Palmistry,*  ^*  Hands  and  their  Formation**  cfec,  &c. 

The  greatest  truth  may  lie  in  smallest  things, 

The  greatest  good  in  what  we  most  despise, 

The  greatest  light  may  break  from  darkest  skies. 

The  greatest  chord  from  e'en  the  weakest  strings.  Cheiro. 


THE    practice — now  so  common — of 
identifying  and  tracing  criminals 
by  the  impression  of  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  or  thumbs,  should  do  much  to 
raise  the  study  of  the  hand  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

If  so  much  can 
be  told  from  the 
tips  alone — which 
to  the  naked  eye 
see  m  almost 
devoid  of  marks, 
and  yet  have 
proved  'themselves 
so  characteristi- 
cally different  in 
each  person — it  is 
only  logical  to 
assume  that  a  great 
deal  more  could 
be  discovered  by 
a  study  of  the 
entire  hand. 

Sir  Charles  Bell 
— the  great  nerve 
specialist  —  wrote, 
"We  ought  to 
define  the  hand  as 
belonging  exclu- 
sively to  man, 
corresponding  in  its 
sensibility  and 
power  to  the  endow- 
ments of  his  mind" 

'•  Cheiro,"  the  great  pioneer  of  pal- 
mistry, in  his  **  Language  of  the  Hand," 
says,  "The  most  pionounced  sceptics 
will  readily  admit  the  great  difference 
that  exists  in  the  hands  of  people  of 
different  temperaments.  Nature  does 
nothing     without     a     purpose;     there 


PLATE   I. 
The  map  of  the  hand 


must   therefore    be  a  meaning   in  such 
differences." 

He  also  says,  "  Of  all  branches  of  the 
study  of  human  nature,  that  of  the  hand 
has  the  most  powerful  claim.  By  it  one 
can  detect  not  only 
the  faults  in  man- 
kind, but  the  way 
in  which  those 
f  au  Its  may  be 
redeemed.  It  is  the 
key  to  that  cabinet 
of  character  in 
which  Nature  con- 
ceals not  only  the 
motive  power 
necessary  for 
every-day  life,  but 
those  latent  talents 
and  energies  that 
by  the  knowledge 
of  self  we  can 
bring  to  bear  upon 
our  lives.  .  .  .  Dis- 
similarity in  hands 
is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the 
case  of  twins,  the 
lines  will  be  widely 
different  if  the 
natures  are  imlike 
in  their  individu- 
ality, but  at  least 
some  important 
differences  will  be  shown  in  accordance 
with  the  different  temperaments." 

Some  interesting  and  remarkable 
examples  of  hands  are  illustrated  in 
Cheiro's  book,  and  as  the  author  has 
very  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  some  of 
them  in  this  article  for  the  readers  of  the 
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PLA1K  II. 

The  hand  of  a  murderer. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  I   will 
proceed  to  point  out  their  characteristics. 

The  first  and  most  striking  example 
in  contrasts  is  shown  in  the  hands  of 
the  murderer  and  the  suicide  (Plates  11. 
and  III.).  The  most  casual  observer 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  marvellous 
difference  there  is  between  the  two 
hands — that  of  the  man  who  takes  his 
own  life,  and  he  who  takes  the  life  of 
another. 

If  my  readers  will  look  first  at  the 
map  of  the  hand  (Plate  I.)  which  con- 
tains the  lines  in  their  normal  position, 
and  then  at  the  hands  of  the  suicide 
and  murderer,  they  will  soon  see  how 
greatly  the  two  latter  differ  from  the 
former,  and  how  the  last  two  in  their 
turn  differ  from  one  another. 

Cheiro  maintains  that  great  bene- 
fit might  accrue  from  an  universal 
study  of  the  science  of  the  hand,  for 
if  parents  understood  it  they  would 
know  better  how  to  treat  their  chil- 
dren, for  all  hands  exhibit  tendencies 
in  some  direction  or  other,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science 
which  indicates  them   would  enable 


parents  and  teachers  to  discover  the 
weak  points,  and  to  know  which  traits 
to  develop,  and  which  to  check. 

For  instance,  the  hand  of  the  sui- 
cide, with  the  head-line  falling  so  tax 
below  the  normal  position  and  being 
so  closely  connected  with  the  life-line 
at  the  commencement,  indicates  an 
abnormally  sensitive  and  diffident 
subject  with  a  morbid  imagination 
and  tendency  to  melancholy.  Such  a 
nature,  with  kind  treatment,  encour- 
agement and  a  sunny  atmosphere, 
might  live  a  long  life  without  any 
desire  to  commit  suicide.  It  is  mis- 
fortune and  unkindness— especially 
the  latter,  magnified  by  the  super- 
abundance of  imagination  —  which 
drives  this  nature  to  take  its  own  life. 
A  child  with  such  a  hand  would  be 
full  of  odd  fancies,  and  would  find  its 
own  amusements,  but  if  laughed  at,  or 
thwarted,would  be  led  to  brood,  and  the 
tendency  to  suicide  would  be  increased. 
It  would,  however,  be  capable  of  unsel- 
fishness and  much  affection  if  kindly 
treated. 
Whereas  a  child  with  a  hand  like  that 


PLATE   III. 

The  hand  of  a  suicide. 
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of  the  murderer  would  be  selfish,  ciuel 
and  passionate,  but  if  these  tendencies 
were  checked  in  infancy  and  the  better 
nature  developed,  it  is  possible  that  the  sub- 
ject might  go  through  life  without  com- 
mitting any  deed  of  violence,  although, 
of  course,  such  a  person  would  never 
have  such  a  nice  disposition  as  one  with 
the  lines  in  their  normal  position.  But 
for  that  he  or  she  is  to  be  pitied,  as  none 
of  us  can  help  the  natures  with  which 
we  are  bom. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  the 
lines  are  not  marked  in  the  hand  when  a 
child  is  bom,  but  are  caused  afterwards 
by  opening  and  closing  the  hands  as  the 
child  grows  up.  This  idea  is,  however,  in- 
correct, as  the  accompanying  illustration 
will  show  (Plate  IV.).  It  is  the  im- 
pression of  a  baby's  hand,  taken  twenty- 
four  hours  after  its  birth,  by  Cheiro.  In  it 
the  lines  will  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct. 

Another  contrast  in  hands,  showing 
that  different  shaped  hands  indicate 
different  aptitudes  for  work,  is  exhibited 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 


PLATI  V.      THK   ARTIST  HAND. 
Hand  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 


PLATS    IV. 
Hand  of  a  baby. 

(Plate  V.)  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
(Plate  VI.),  which  represent  art  and  the 
navy.  Lest  people  should  think  that  it 
is  the  work  that  forms  the  hand,  and  not 
the  hand  that  is  formed  for  the  work,  I 
will  mention  tliat  a  whole  lifetime  of 
"hauling-in  sails"  would  never  have 
made  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  hand  the 
shape  of  Lord  Charles  Hereof ord's ;  more- 
over such  a  life  would  have  been  just  as 
impossible  to  Sir  Frederick,  with  his 
artistic  tastes  and  ability,  as  a  sedentary 
life  would  have  been  to  Lord  Charles, 
with  his  love  of  an  active,  out-door  life, 
and  power  to  command.  The  latter 
characteristics  are  indicated  principally 
by  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  the  hand, 
the  fewness  of  the  lines,  by  the  straight 
practical  head-line  lacking  imagination 
and  versatility,  and  indicating  by  its 
clearness  and  depth  great  concentration 
and  determination.  Also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mount  of  Mars  (the  raised  part 
just  inside  the  line  of  life  and  above  the 
root  of  the  thumb),  courage,  foresight, 
and  all  warlike  qualities. 

While  Sir  Frederick's  hand  with  its 
long  sloping  line  of  head,  extending  to 
the  middle  of  the  Mount  of  Luna,  denotes 
imagination,  the  line  of  sun,  starting 
from  the  wrist  and  going  straight  up  to 
the  root  of  the  fingers,  indicates  bri  Uiant 
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success.  That  the  success  is  in  art  is 
shown  by  a  branch  line  leaving  the  fate- 
line  and  ending  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Sun  (under  third  finger),  also  by  the  line 
of  sun  itself  turning  from  its  own  mount 
and  reaching  towards  Saturn  (under 
second  finger).  These  two  signs  together 
corroborate  one  another  and  show  that 
the  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  art,  and  worship  of  the  beautiful. 

The  tips  of  the  fingers  are  conic 
(showing  the  artistic  nature)  without 
being  too  pointed ; 
the  latter  would 
indicate  love  of 
art  without  the 
ability  to  execute 
it,  while,  being 
delicately  squared, 
gives  the  power  of 
application.  The 
heavy  square 
fingers  of  Lord 
Charles  show  a 
matter-of-fact  un- 
emotional nature, 
while  people  with 
conic  fingers  are 
always  emotional. 
Sir  Frederick's 
slender  hands  and 
fingers  indicate  ex- 
treme refinement. 
Such  a  man  would 
rule  by  tact  and 
diplomacy,  but 
would  probably  be 
at  a  loss  if  he  had 
a  party  of  rough 
men  to  drill  or 
deal   with.     Note 

what  a  heavy,  powerful-looking  thumb 
Lord  Charles  has.  Admirals  and  generals 
need  a  heavier  thumb  than  civilians.  It 
indicates  more  bluntness  and  brusqueness 
in  the  nature.  Without  a  good  heart- 
line  it  would  show  brute  force  and 
cruelty,  but  Lord  Charles's  heart-line 
fully  equals  Sir  Frederick's  in  length,  so, 
in  his  case,  it  would  merely  mean  extreme 
firmness,  and  power  of  authority. 

The  texture  of  Sir  Frederick's  hand 
would  be  soft,  indicating  love  of  ease  and 
luxury.  Such  a  man  would  suffer  much 
more  acutely  under  hardships  or  priva- 


PL\TK    VI.      THE    MAN    OP    ACTION. 
Hand  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 


tion  than  one  of  the  type  of  Lord  Charles, 
who,  though  also  fond  of  good  living, 
could  rough  it  quite  philosophically  on 
occasion,  if  need  be. 

The  failures  in  life  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  people  who  have  been  forced 
into  unsuitable  and  uncongenial  occupa- 
tions, for  which  they  have  neither  taste 
nor  ability.  Comparatively  few  have 
sufiRcient  strength  of  will  and  character 
to  find  out  for  themselves  what  is  their 
true  bent.  Some  discover  it  when  it  is 
too  late,  and  their 
opportunities  have 
passed  by,  and 
they  are  too  old  to 
commence  life 
a^ain  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder. 

Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  hand 
(Plate  VII.)  is  a 
very  good  repre- 
sentative one  for 
poetry  and  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  a 
typical  hand  for 
poetry  alone,  but 
if  it  had  been  he 
would  never  have 
been  the  successful 
journalist  that  he 
was,  for  a  man 
who  is  a  poet  and 
nothing  else, 
seldom  if  ever 
makes  money. 

Ti  at  it  is  not  a 
typical  hand  for 
poetry  alone  is 
shown  by  the  head- 
line, which,  though  it  slopes  gently  in 
the  direction  in  the  Mount  of  Luna  (which 
mount  indicates  imagination,  and,  when 
much  raised,  poetry),  it  slightly  changes 
its  course  about  two- thirds  along,  and 
instead  of  descending  to  the  middle  of 
Luna  (as  a  typical  poet's  would),  it  makes 
a  slightly  ascendant  curve  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mount  of  Mercury  (under  the 
little  finger),  the  practical  planet  for 
business  ability,  which  checks  the  f)oetic 
dreaminess  and  causes  the  subject  to  turn 
his  attention  to  more  practical  things. 
But  as  the  line  at  the  end  projects  a  small 
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branch  towards  Luna,  it  shows  that 
though  practical  things  intervene,  the 
life  will  be  always  more  or  less 
governed  by  the  poetic  realm.  More- 
over, the  strong  line  which  leaves  the 
fate-line  low  down  in  the  hand  and 
goes  towards  Mercury,  denotes  that  the 
chief  financial  successes  in  life  will  be 
through  literature  of  a  practical  order. 

A  similar  line  on  a  hand  possessing 
no  imagination  but  only  business 
ability  (like  Mr.  Whiteley's),  would 
indicate  commercial  success. 

Note  the  contrast  in  the  hands  re- 
garding the  number  of  lines,  Sir 
Edwin's  having  three  or  four  times  as 
many  as  Mr.  Whiteley's,  which  shows 
that  the  form'^r  has  (or  rather  had,  as 
he  has  passed  a^vay),  a  highly  strung, 
nervous,  impressionable  temperament, 
possessed  more  or  less  (though  in 
different  degrees)  by  all  p)ersons  who 
have  artistic  or  literary  ability,  while 
Mr.  Whiteley's  hand  having  so  few, 
hardly  any  but  the  main  lines  of  life, 
head,  heart,  fate,  and  sun,  denotes  a 
calm,  self  -  possessed,    matter  -  of  -  fact. 


PL%TE   VIII.      THE   COMMERCIAL    HAND. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Whiteley. 

determined  nature.  The  straight  clear 
head- line  of  medium  length  on  such  a 
hand  indicates  not  only  a  good  head  for 
figures,  but  shows  that  all  the  energies 
are  concentrated  on  commerce.  The 
short  fingers  denote  quickness  of 
thought  and  deduction.  Such  a  man 
would  be  prompt  both  in  decision  and 
action,  and  would  let  no  oppor- 
tunity slip.  It  is  almost  an  aggressive- 
looking  hand,  and  appears  like  one 
determined  to  fight  its  way  forward  at 
all  costs.  The  general  rule,  then,  is 
that  long  fingers  and  a  long  sloping 
head-line  indicate  ideas  and  imagina- 
tion ;  short  fingers  and  straight  head- 
line denote  the  reverse,  that  is,  no  ideas 
except  those  of  a  matter-of-fact  kind, 
and  no  imagination  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  things  practical. 

Sir   Edwin's   fingers  of     good 

medium  length,       lile       ly  poet's 

lid  tend  to  t      a 


PLATE   VII.      THE   POET'S   HAND. 
Hand  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
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PLATE   IX.      THX   HUMOURIST. 
Hand  of  Mark  Twain. 

the  dual  characteristic  of  the  imaginative 
and  practical  qualities  combined.  A 
certain  amount  of  the  latter  is  necessary, 
not  only  in  the  disposing  of  their  works 
when  they  have  written  them,  but  even  in 
the  creation  of  them  to  know  what  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  not  to 
waste  time  on  ideas  that  are  too  "  high 
flown." 

I  hope  1  have  made  clear  to  my  readers 
what  a  typical  poet's  hand  would  be  like, 
and  why  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  is  not  one. 
One  more  point  of  difference  in  these 
two  hands.  Note  the  heart-lines — Mr. 
Whiteley's  short  one  ending  under  Saturn 
(self-concentration)  and  Sir  Edwm's  long 
one  going  right  up  to  the  flnger  of 
Jupiter.  The  latter  is  a  true  poet's  heart- 
line,  indicating  idealism  almost  amount- 
ing to  worship. 

To  the  former  a  woman  is — ^just  a 
woman,  but  to  Sir  Edwin,  a  woman  he 
loved  would  be — but  there,  I  am  not  a 
poet,  and  can  find  no  words  to  adequately 
express  the  poet's  idea  of  his  goddess,  so 
I  refer  my  readers  to  his  poems.  1  will 
only    quote    one    verse    which    depicts 


woman  as  the  twin-soul  and  helpmeet 
of  man : — 

"  Somewhere  there  waiteth  in  this  world  of  ours 
For  one  lone  soul  another  lonely  soul, 
Each  chasing  each  through  all  the  weary  hours 
And  meeting  strangely  at  one  sudden  goal ; 
Then  blend  they  like  green  leaves  with  autumn 

flowers 
Into  one  beautiful  and  perfect  whole ; 
And  life's  long  night  is  ended,  and  the  way 
Lies  open,  onward  to  eternal  day." 

To  persons  who  have  no  idealistic 
imagination  the  foregoing  lines  not  only 
would  not  appeal,  but  they  would  not 
understand  them  and  would  probably 
term  them  nonsense,  or  gibberish.  And 
as  such  people  are  in  the  majority,  and 
poetry  lovers  in  the  minority.  Sir  Edwin 
would  not  have  stood  the  chance  of 
makmg  much  money  if  he  had  written 
nothing  else.  Even  our  poet  laureate 
was  also  a  journalist.  Everybody  reads 
the  papers,  but  comparatively  few  people 
read  poetry. 

However,  the  practical,  matter-of-fact 
people  are  very  useful,  and  we  could  not 
do  without  them ;  they  are  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  country,  for  its  com- 
merce, to  make  its  laws,  etc. 

"  We  are  tones  and  semitones  in  life's 
great  harp;  there  is  the  treble  and  the 
bass,  the  major  and  the  minor,  all  are 
nece^^sary  to  life's  grand  harmony." 

The  hand  of  the  humourist  differs  from 
that  of  the  poet,  as  my  leaders  will  see  if 
they  turn  to  Plate  IX.  and  examine  the 
hand  of  Mark  Twain.  The  length  of  the 
line  of  head  indicates  intellectual  power, 
the  slight  curve  at  the  end  towards  Luna 
denotes  that  the  work  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  literature.  The  leaning  of 
the  second  finger  towards  the  third  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  power  to  see  the  funny 
side  of  things.  The  Mount  of  Luna  is 
high,  indicating  imagination,  the 
straightness  of  the  head-line  indicates 
that  the  latter  will  have  a  practical  bent 
— the  everyday  things  and  affairs  of  life 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  subject-matter, 
but  it  will  be  treated  in  a  quaint  and 
humorous  maimer.  The  first  fingers 
standing  so  far  away  from  the  others 
give  originality  and  independence  of 
thought.  The  heart-line  is  long  and 
good,  indicating  an  affectionate,  loyal 
nature,  but  it  does  not  reach  right  up  to 
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the  finger  of  Jupiter  like  Sir  £dwin*s, 
and  therefore  lacks  the  idealism  of  the 
poet. 

The  pointed  thumb  gives  an  impulsive 
will,  the  short  fingers  quickness  of  ideas, 
the  two  combined  give  the  power  to 
grasp  and  portray  comic  situations.  On 
a  hand  without  a  good  head-line  a 
pointed  thumb  would  show  an  impetuous, 
erratic  temperament. 

The  fate-line  indicates  a  successful 
career,  but  reverses  after  middle  life  are 
shown  by  the  line  that  cuts  through  the 
fate-line  on  Saturn,  and  detracts  from 
the  brilliance  of  this  otherwise  good  line, 
which  ends  on  Jupiter.  If  the  second 
line  had  run  parallel  with  the  line  of 
fate  instead  of  cutting  through  it,  it 
would  have  had  a  beneficial  instead  of 
malefic  e£Fect. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  hand  (Plate  X.), 
which  represents  music,  has  a  long  sloping 
line  of  head,  which  shov/s  that  the  bent 
of  his  ability  is  in  imaginative  work. 
That  the  said  work  is  music,  and  not 
poetry  or  literature,  is  shown  by  the 
Mount  of  Venus  (base  of  thumb)  being 
more  prominent  than  that  of  Luna,  also  by 
the  lower  joint  of  thumb  being  angular, 
denoting  time  and  tune. 

The  first  two  fingers  are  squarish,  the 
last  two  conic,  the  former  giving  the 
powers  of  the  student,  and  application  to 
work,  the  latter  giving  inspiration, 
which  balances  the  hand  and  makes  the 
musician.  With  inspiration  alone,  the 
subject  would  not  have  the  power  to 
master  the  drudgery  part  of  the  work, 
with  which  all  art  is  accompanied, 
whether  musical,  literary,  dramatic,  or 
painting. 

The  little  finger  stands  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest,  indicating  indepen- 
dence of  action.  For  co-operation  in 
work  a  person  possessing  a  hand  of  this 
type  would  get  on  best  with  some  one  in 
whose  hand  this  characteristic  was  not  so 
pronounced,  for  when  two  persons  each 
have  independence  of  action  very  largely 
developed,  each  wants  to  go  his  own  way. 
The  space  between  the  lines  of  heart 
and  head,  being  so  much  broader  at  the 
end  than  in  the  middle,  shows  that  the 
views  and  sympathies  broaden  consider- 
ably as  life  advances. 


PLATS   X.      THE   MUSICIAN. 

Hand  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

The  hand  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  (Plate  XI.)  is  a  good 
example  of  a  successful  politician.  The 
line  of  fate  (perpendicular  line  up  centre 
of  hand)  crossing  its  own  mount  (Saturn) 
and  ending  at  the  root  of  the  index — or 
finger  of  Jupiter — is  a  mark  of  great 
distinction  in  a  position  of  power.  The 
late  Mr.  Gladstone  had  such  a  mark.  It 
is  not  possessed  by  all  politicians,  but 
only  by  those  who  take  a  leading  part. 
Cheiro  says,  "  Such  people  are  bom  to 
climb  up  higher  than  their  fellows 
through  their  enormous  energy,  ambition, 
and  determination."  The  hand  of  his 
son,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (Plate  XII.) 
strongly  resembles  that  of  his  father,  and 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  hereditary 
tendencies,  inheriting  his  father's  tastes, 
and  following,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  though  not  in  a 
machine-like  maimer,  for  he  himself 
possesses  a  large  amount  of  individuality. 

In  the  hands  of  both  father  and  son  the 
middle  joints  of  the  fingers  are  well 
developed,  indicating  logic  and  (with 
other  signs)  the  power  of  argument,  and 
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PLATK   XI.      THK    STATFSMAK. 

Hand  of  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  MP. 


stamps,  or  china,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  yet  a  science  that  would  enable 
them  to  study  their  fellow-creatures,  to 
their  better  understanding,  that  would 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  compli- 
cated natures  of  their  own  children,  is 
either  ignored  or  passed  over  as  a  foolish 
amusement  to  be  suppressed.  Hence  it 
is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
charlatans  who  drag  it  into  the  mire  by 
trading  on  the  ignorant  and  credulous, 
who  seek  it  either  out  of  feverish  curiosity 
to  know  how  to  make  their  fortunes  with 
the  least  possible  effort,  or  how  many 
lovers  they  are  likely  to  have  and  which 
one  they  ought  to  marry. 

Balzac  says,  "  We  acquire  the  faculty 
of  impo-ing  silence  upon  our  lips,  upon 
our  eyes,  upon  our  eyebrows,  and  upon 
our  foreheads ;  the  hand  alone  does  not 
dissemble — no  feature  is  more  expressive 
than  the  hand  " 

I  will  conclude  with  a  paragraph  from 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  instructive  medical 
work  entitled  "The  Hand."  "The 
human  hand  is  so  beautifully  formed,  it 
basso  fine  a" sensibility,  that  sensibility 


ability  to  deal  with  "knotty"  questions. 
The  characteristics  of  the  father  being 
reproduced  in  the  son,  though  not  un- 
usual, is  not  by  any  means  the  rule.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  sons  more  often 
resemble  their  mother  in  character,  dis- 
position and  tastes,  and  the  daughters 
take  after  the  father,  in  which  case  the 
daughter's  hand  would  be  found  to  re- 
semble her  father's  in  shape  and  general 
marking,  and  the  son's  hand  to  be  like 
his  mother's. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  children 
resemble  neither  of  their  parents,  but  are 
like  their  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  or 
even  more  distant  relations,  but  which- 
ever one  they  take  after,  if  the  hands  of 
that  particular  relation  were  examined, 
they  would  be  found  to  be  similar  in 
shape  and  marking  to  that  of  the  child. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  any  person 
could  prove  for  him  or  herself  if  he  or 
she  would  take  the  trouble.  Being  such 
a  fascinating  subject,  the  wonder  is  that 
people  do  not  take  more  trouble  to  look 
into  it  than  they  do.  They  spare  no 
pains  if  they  have  a  hobby  for  collecting 


PLATK   XII.      THK    POLITICIAN. 
Hand  of  Right  Hon.  J.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
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governs  its  motions  so  correctly,  as  if 
the  hand  itself  were  the  seat  of  the 
will,  its  actions  are  so  powerful,  so  free, 
yet  so  delicaf,  that  it  seems  to  possess  a 
quality  instinct  in  itself,  and  there  is  no 
thought  of  its  complexity  as  an  instru- 


ment, or  of  the  relations  which  make  it 
subservient  to  the  mind.  We  use  it,  as 
we  draw  our  breath — unconsciously,  and 
have  lost  all  recollection  of  the  feeble 
and  ill-directed  efforts  of  its  first  exercise 
by  which  it  lias  been  perfected." 


^"3^=$ 


AFTER  A  GOOD  DAY'S  RUN. 


WANDERER'S 
CHRISTMAS. 


(Translated  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Oudant.) 


IN  those  long  days  of  misery,  first  in 
prison,  then  in  the  hospital,  Jean 
Pierre  had  lost  all  idea  of  time.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  it  was  last  June 
when,  having  had  too  much  to  drink  he 
had  stolen  into  a  lonely  farm  and  had 
carried  off  a  few  chickens  and  some  food ; 
then  a  patrol  of  gendarmes  on  horseback 
had  surprised  him,  and  led  him  off  hand- 
cuffed, as  a  very  dangerous  offender,  to 
the  district  prison. 

There,  for  six  months,  under  an  in- 
tolerably hot  slate  roof,  he  had  worked, 
more  or  less,  and  had  made  the  doubtful 
friendship  of  a  body  of  professional  good- 
for-nothings.  When  he  found  himself  at 
liberty  once  more,  there  he  was  on  the 
high  road  with  the  small  sum  he  had 
earned  in  prison,  and  no  possibility  of 
working,  for  his  grinding  wheel  had  been 
left  under  some  hedge  and  could  not  be 
found. 

In  the  court,  he  had  made  a  feeble 
defence;  but  no  one  would  listen  to 
him. 

On  coming  out  of  prison,  one  of  his 
old  prison  fellows  had  hung  on  to  him» 
and  he  realised  then  what  his  life  from 
that  time  was  to  be  ;  so,  knowing  no 
decent  person  to  whom  he  could  tell  his 
troubles,  and  being  so  terribly  afraid  of 
gendarmes,  prisons,  shady  business  and 
dangerous  adventures,  he  determined  to 
finish  the  whole  nightmare  and  had 
jumped  from  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  into 
the  river. 

Even  in  looking  for  death,  we  have  to 
do  what  we  can,  not  what  we  wish.     So, 
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Jean  only  succeeded  in  falling  into^a  boat, 
and  broke  his  leg. 

In  the  hospital  they  had  done  every- 
thing possible  to  restore  the  health  of 
this  very  worthless  member  of  society. 
Rest,  attention,  good  food,  friendly  faces, 
and  the  conversation  of  honest  people, 
had  put  Jean's  soul  back  into  that  state 
of  morality  from  which  his  burst  of  in- 
temperance had  taken  him  a  few  months 
before. 

So,  when  his  cure  was  complete  and 
he  had  now  got  rid  of  all  traces  of  his 
recent  misery,  he  determined  to  live  free 
from  any  hindrance  of  that  sort,  and  he 
resumed  his  former  poverty-stricken  life 
on  the  high  roads  of  France. 
H  His  instinct  directed  his  steps  towards 
his  birthplace,  the  village  of  Chamande 
— somewhere  down  south.  If  he  ever 
had  any  papers,  he  had  lost  them  long 
since  on  the  road.  A  company  of 
travelling  tinkers  had  picked  him  up  as 
a  homeless  boy  going  from  farm  to  farm 
to  earn  a  few  pence  as  a  sheep  boy. 
Still,  he  would  be  sure  to  recognise 
Chamande,  hidden  away  in  a  little 
valley,  its  fields  and  woods  climbing  up 
the  hillsides  where  his  little  feet  made  the 
goats  envious  of  his  agility. 

There  might  be  someone  left  whom  he 
had  known  then  ;  he  would  stay  there  a 
few  months  at  least,  no  one  would  know 
of  his  misfortune,  he  would  get  work,  and 
when  the  longing  for  freedom  on  the 
roads  and  under  the  stars  came  upon  him 
again,  he  would  depart,  to  return  and 
stop  again  among  those  whom  he  loved 
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because   he  had  known  them  when  he 
was  young. 

"  Chamande !  Chamande  I  "  rang  in 
his  ears,  encouraging  him,  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  at  night,  as  he  pushed 
a  lame  leg  along  the  narrow  roads. 
Since  he  had  set  out,  not  counting 
the  days,  the  hollows  of  the  hedges 
began  to  be  damp,  the  ditches  muddy 
and  icy,  the  trees  bare ;  but  nothing  had 
daunted  his  stubbornness.  He  trudged 
on,  with  no  other  g^ide  than  the  flight  of 
the  swallows  over  his  head. 

Winter  had  come  on  while  he  kept  on 
thinking  of  the  sweet  days  of  his  youth, 
with     all     the 
obstinacy  of  a  _\  ^-?. 

primitive  being. 
He  left  behind 
him  the  trail  of 
one  whose  feet 
wear  out  along 
the  roads ;  he 
always  man- 
aged to  find 
the  most  direct 
paths  and  the 
most  sheltered 
stopping  places. 
However,  one 
evening,  when 
his  lame  leg 
cried  for  mercy, 
he  sheltered,  for 
want  of  some- 
thing better,  in 
a  bed  of  osiers 
near  a  pond. 

He  could 
plainly  see 
lights  ahead  of 
him  in  the  distance,  but  the  remembrance 
of  his  sin  still  made  him  timid  of  sus- 
picious looks,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  bad  only 
looked  for  a  roof  to  shelter  him  in  very 
bad  weather.  It  was  icy  cold,  and  the 
poor  wretch  could  not  get  warm  enough 
to  sleep.  The  comforting  voice  which 
sang  *'  Chamande  !  Chamande  !  "  had 
ceased.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cold  had 
penetrated  him  and  had  killed  every 
attempt  to  be  cheerful. 

Nothing  seemed  to  wish  to  be  alive,  no 
sound  of  man  or  beast  came  to  his  ears. 
Even  the  pond  was  asleep ;  the  ripples 


He  perceived  in  the  dis- 
tance the  lights  of  a 
little  village. 


on  its  silvery  surface  were  stifled,  and 
the  rustling  of  the  reeds  could  hardly  be 
heard. 

A  great  melancholy  settled  on  the  dark 
soul  of  the  poor  tramp.  Probably  for  the 
first  time  in  bis  miserable  existence  he 
realised  completely  the  sadness  of  life, 
and  the  foolishness  of  his  solitary  effort. 
Suddenly,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the 
sleeping  country,  children's  voices,  loud 
and  clear,  rose  to  the  sky,  singing  one  of 
those  old  carols  which  have  been  handed 
down  from 
generation  to 
generation  for 
c  e  n  t  u  ries. 
Treble  voices, 
supported  by 
the  deeper  tones 
of  older  people, 
came  to  Jean 
Pierre  down  the 
wooded  sides  of 
a  neighbouring 
hill. 

The  stillness 
of  the  fields  was 
filled  with  the  sound,  and 
when  the  bells  of  the  village 
churches,  hidden  away  in 
the  valleys  and  woods,  sent 
,  out  their  peals  at  the  mid- 
night mass,  from  all  around 
Jean  Pierre  came  waves  of 
deep  harmonious  music  which 
awakened  in  his  untaught  soul  his 
first  gleams  of  tenderness. 

**  This  is  Chamande  !    Chamande  I 

A  happy  Christmas   to    him   who  is 

coming  back  to  his  country  I  "  chimed 

the     kindly     bells.         "Christmas! 

Christmas  I  "  the  young  voices  sang  ever 

more  distinctly. 

The  words  of  the  old  carol  came  back, 
clear  and  exact,  to  the  shaken  memory 
of  Jean  Pierre,  and  with  them,  in  that 
lazy  pond  he  saw,  as  in  a  magic  mirror, 
the  years  of  his  youth  spent  at  the  farm 
of  his  father  Brunet.  He  saw  again  the 
roads  all  white  with  snow,  when,  for  the 
first  time  Michel,  Pierre,  Marie- Anne  and 
he  had  gone  with  the  old  people  to  the 
midnight  mass.  They  all  had  new  sabots 
in  which  the  chief  servant  had  driven  the 
last  nails  while  they  were  putting  on  the 
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fire  the  great  Yule  log.     He  saw,  too,  the 
pie -dish  from  which  came  such  a  savoury 
smell,  and  all  the  doors  open — under  the 
protection       of 
heaven — incase 
a  weary  travel- 
ler,     overcome 
by      the     cold 
night,      should 
come   near  the 
w  el  comi  ng 
hall  I       Christ- 
mas I       Christ- 
mas! 

They  had 
sung  in  the  tiny 
church,  well  lit 
up,  where  the 
good  old  priest 
with  grey  curls 
and  a  portly 
figure  wa  s 
sprinkling  the 
housewife's  pies 
with  holy 
water.  He 
could  still  hear 
Marie  -  Anne's 
piercing  voice 
which  some- 
times came  out 
with  a  burst — 
how  he  laughed 
at  it!  What 
had  become  of  her  ?  Ah,  she  was 
married,  doubtless  a  mother  of  a  family, 
getting   ready    to   go   with    her   people 


They  had  sung  in  the  little  church. 


and  kneel  before  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
Jesus. 

All  this  work  of  memory  and  feeling 
had  moved  the  depths  of 
his  soul.  Big  sobs — the 
first  probably  since  the  grief 
of  his  beatings  as  a  child, 
Bhook  the  frame  and  hair 
of  the  poor  vagabond. 
These  tears,  at  first  very 
grievous,  fin- 
'^__~  ished  with  a  sort 

of  plaintive 
groan  which  at 
last  ceased. 
The  night 
wind  dried 
them  with  a 
synipathe  tic 
touch,  and  the 
unspeakable  joy 
of  happiness 
regained  gradu- 
ally came  back 
to  Jean's  heart. 
Then,  shak- 
ing his  numbed 
limbs,  he  mar- 
ched towards 
the  joyful  bells ;  he  struck  up 
the  carol  which  he  had  sung 
long  ago  along  the  roads 
of  Chamande.  No  longer 
was  he  alone  and  disin- 
herited. He  marched  on,  head  erect,  look- 
ing straight  ahead,  making  for  the  porch 
which  stood  open  inviting  all  to  enter. 
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IKE  a  most  chastened  spirit  floats  the  mooo 
High  in  the  wintry  heaven,  and  here  and  there 

stars  as  are  not  hid  in  silverness 
kle  and  quiver  coldly  on  their  thrones. 
Pale,  in  her  lonely  chamber,  sits  alone 
The  Lady  Bertha— sits  and  sorroweth, 
And  ail  across  the  driven  lawn  of  snow. 
Sparkling,  as  diamond-so  wo,  beneath  the  mooo  ; 
Beyond  the  dark,  bleak  wood,  beyond  the  river. 
Frozen  to  stillness ;  over  dusky  fields^ 
Far  to  the  distance,  where  dim  snows  and  sl^ 
Mingle  in  one  blue  darkness,  her  sweet  eyes 
Do  wander ;  but  she  gleans  not  from  the  sight 
Aught  saving  sadness.     From  the  merry  hall, 
Up  through  closed  doors,  unbidden  to  her  come 
The  murmuring  noises  of  a  festival  ■ 
And  ever  and  anon  the  general  hum 
Is  broken  by  some  easy- hearted  laugh, 
Or  the  shrill  piping  of  the  minstrelsy,  * 

Or  high  pitched  catch,  trolled  by  a  roysterer, 
Who  hath  made  merry  with  good  wine.    Yet  theas 
She  heedeth  not  or,  if  at  all  they  serve, 
'Tis  to  make  deeper  trouble  in  her  souL 
She  heedeth  not,  nor  from  her  casement  goes. 
But  waits,  and  looketh  out  upon  the  night. 
And  every  sound  and  movement  under  heaven, 
A  passing  footfall,  crackling  in  the  wood, 
The  flickering  of  a  lanthom  on  the  hill, 
Nay,  even  the  flurry  of  snow  the  wind  takes  up 
And  drives  short  space  before  him,  makes  her  heart 
Leap,  and  beat  wildly,  crymg  *'  He  comes  J  he  comes  1  " 
Alas  !  it  may  not  be.     Full  twenty  knights, 
That  in  the  distance  looked  Sir  Bnan's  self, 
tilde  nearer  but  to  prove  them  other  men. 
1'he  morn  draws  nigh,  and  light  of  silver  moon 
Melts  *fore  the  pallid  dawn;    and  revelry, 
Laughter,  and  music  flag  within  the  hall, 
And  parting  guests  take    hofse  in  castle  court. 
And  homeward  ride  a-singing  through  the  snow. 
But  never  comes  Sir  Brian — never  tide 
Or  greeting  from  him  ;  and  she  groweth  sick 
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With  waiting,  and  with  fear  of  the  sad  chance 

That  hapless  he  may  never  come  again. 

When  yestere'en  she  went  beyond  the  gate 

In  a  love  quest  to  meet  him  and  he  came, 

And  kissed  her  on  either  chefk,  that  for  her  joy 

She  knew  not  what  to  say,  so  praised  the  moon, 

He  sware  that  she  was  fairer  than  any  moon 

Ihat  ever  shone:    faiier  than  queens  or  saints 

Or  any  that  have  beauty  ;  and  she  thought, 

Albeit  she  spake  not,  *'Sure  was  never  knighl — 

Was  never  courtly  gentleman  like  to 

The  good  Sir  Brian/'     And  amid  the  snow 

1  hey  walked  together;  and  in  converse  s^eet 

All  lightly  the  swift  moments  flew  away. 

At  length  they  chanced  to  speak  upon  a  tilt, 

From  which  he  then  was  but  an  hour  returned , 

And  half  in  jest  she  cried,  "  O  flower  of  knights, 

Where  is  the  prize  of  this  great  tournament, 

Where  is  the  jewel  thou  did'st  promise  me  ? 

Then  answering  he  laughed  and  told  her  how 

One  mightier  than  himself  had  borne  him  down 

In  tilting,  and  so  bore  away  the  prize 

Ihat  else  that  night  had  glittered  on  her  brow, 

Like  dewdrop  on  a  lily.     Albeit  she  cared 

No  more  for  any  jewel,  he  being  theie, 

Than  a  grey  grandam  for  a  skipping  rope, 

Albeit  he  more  than  paid  v^^ith  compliment 

For  any  seeming  loss,  and  bade  her  tell 

If  beauty  were  not  marred  by  ornament, 

And  wherefore  she  wished  jewels  being  so  fair. 

Yet  was  she  prone  for  jesting,  and  her  tongue 

Lent  itself  carelessly  unto  her  mood. 

"A  mightier  Ivnight  1 ''  she  cried,  '*May  it  not  be 

He  was  a  braver,  just  a  little  braver? 

Come  tell  us  truth.     He  was  a  little  braver." 

And  thus  and  thus  she  spoke  and  all  her  words 

Were  even  as  sparks  unto  a  mine,  and  roused 

The  sleeping  fire  that  lurks  in  hasty  blood. 

And  he  flashed  out  into  hot  words  and  sneers 

That  made  her  angry  also,  but  she  gave 

No  answer,  save  a  little  mocking  laugh, 

Whereon  he  swore  he  hated  her :  he  would  go. 

And  never  look  upon  her  face  again. 

And  so  he  rode  away,  nor  looked  behind ; 

And  mockingly  she  cried,  "  God  speed,  sir  knighl  I ' 

.\11  dumbly  stood,  she  watching  till  the  gleam 

Of  his  moon- mirroring  armour  died  away, 

And  then  in  a  great  fear  returning  home 

Ran  to  her  chamber,  and  there  wept  and  wept 

Till  she  had  no  more  tears,  and  comfort  took, 

Saying,  **  Oh,  surely  he  will  come  again.*' 

But  Brian  rode  away  into  the  night 
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Caring  not  where  nor  wherefore,  nor  drew  rein      — -— 
rill  the  grey  dawn  came  creeping  up  the  east, 
And  the  moon  sickened.    Then  was  he  aware 
Of  a  rude  hut  upon  a  great  hillside, 

■Whence  came  the  sound  of  voices  ;  drawing  near 
He  found  three  shepherds  singing  joyfully 
To  welcome  Christmas  morning — two  old  raen» 
And  one  a  youth,  of  such  great  comeliness 
That  Brian  marvelled  that  he  should  be  there 
In  such  wild  place.     To  them  he  came  and  asked 
A  little  food.    Straightway  they  bade  him  in 
And  set  before  him  wherewithal  to  eat. 
And  after  made  a  bed  where  he  might  sleep. 
And  then  he  put  his  armour  off,  to  sleep, 
But  galling  memory  of  what  had  happeM 
Played  on  him^  and  he  chafed  and  tossed  awake. 
And  after  cheerless  hours  lie  thought  to  go 
Back  whence  he  came ;    but  still  that  little  laugh 
And  mocking  cry  *'  God  speed  thee  I  "  rang  in  his  ears 
And  kept  his  anger  hot.     At  length  came  sleep, 
Giving  him  meagre  space  of  troubled  dreams, 
From  which  he  was  aroused  by  clank  of  steel» 
And  looked,  to  find  the  shepherd  youth  had  donned 
Helmet  and  corselet,  and,  with  jcwelU'd  sword, 
Was  thrusting  solely,  and  right  manfully. 
At  so  Tie  imaginary  foe.     But  when 
He  knew  the  knight  lay  wake,  he  laid  it  down, 
And  craved  his  pardon,  saying,  *' O,  sir  knight, 
This  many  a  day  I  have  been  fain  to  go 
Riding  in  armour,  with  good  lance  and  sword 
Out  to  the  world  and,  working  some  brave  deed. 
Prove  myself  noble,  and  be  dubbed  a  knight ; 
But  I  am  lowly  bom,  and  those  grey  men 
With  whom  1  dwell  here  in  the  wilderness, 
If  e*er  I  speak  of  these  things  do  but  laugh 
And  bid  me  mind  my  sheep,  for  swords,  they  say. 
Were  never  made  for  shepherds.     Seeing  you  slept 
!  dared  to  put  the  harness  on,  and  thought 
To  be  a  knight,  were't  but  for  halfan-hour.*' 
And  then  Sir  Brian  smiling  said,  **  Brave  youth, 

^Thou  know'st  not  what  vain  thing  it  is  thou*d*st  have. 
But  an  thoult  bring  to  me  a  russet  gown 
And  lead  me  from  these  wilds  unto  a  place 

[Where  dwells  some  holy  brotherhood,  sbalt  have 
My  sword,  and  horse,  and  armour  for  thy  pains. 
And  speedily  he  brought  the  russet  gown, 
\Qd  speedily  Sir  Brian  put  it  on. 

'And  the  youth  led  him,  and  ere  night  they  came 
Where  dwelt  a  brotherhood  of  men  of  prayer. 
Sir  Brian  called  the  abbot,  cried  his  name, 
Heard  mass,  and  was  assoil^d  of  his  sins, 
And  made  a  brother  of  the  peaceful  house. 

IL 
At  sunset  oo  the  eve  of  Christmas  rings 
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"■ A  little  bell  to  vespers;    fifty  monks 

In  dim  brown  robes,  with  sandals  on  their  feet, 
Come  from  the  shadowy  cloisters,  two  and  two. 
All  silently,  they  tread  the  dark  cold  aisles, 
Men  who  keep  watches,  fastings,  disciplines. 
Who  have  foregone  all  worldly  things  and  ways. 
For  their  souls'  sake  and  Jesu's — men  whose  hopes 
Of  all  save  heaven  have  faded  and  fall'n  away 
Like  leaves  of  autumn.    Some  were  crost  in  love. 
And  others  that  have  lain  their  here-time  joys 
With  the  insensate  dust  of  loves  long  dead. 
They  file  through  the  cold  aisles,  a  holy  calm 
Flits  in  their  eyes,  that  seem  the  messengers 
'Twixt  their  calm  souls  and  heaven.     But  at  end 
Of  this  slow  line  of  sober  men,  there  come 
Two,  who  seem  scarce  meet  brethren  for  the  rest, 
One,  the  lay  brother  Peter,  short  of  limb 
And  short  of  stature,  hobbling  in  his  gait. 
Portly,  and  of  good  weight.     A  jovial  face 
Beameth  from  out  his  cowl,  suggesting  aught 
But  abstinence;  more  fit  he  seems  to  rule 
A  host  at  some  **  right  merrie  hostelrie  " 
Than  to  sing  mass  in  chapel.     By  his  side 
Walketh  the  knight  Sir  Brian,  meagre,  wan, 
Eaten  of  a  sorrow  that  haih  been  his  guest 
And  chafed  and  vexed  him  all  the  weary  day. 
And  now,  when  the  deep  voices  'gin  to  fill 
The  echoing  chapel  with  a  praiseful  song, 
i^<ir  dolour  he  can  hardly  sing  at  all. 
Aod  after  mass  these  two  i'  the  fratery  met. 
And  Peter  cried,  "  My  brother,  thou  art  sad  ! 
O  wherefore  mak'st  thou  dole?     Is  it  for  sins. 
Thine  own,  or  of  thy  brethren  in  the  world  ? 
Or  dost  thou  sigh  to  leave  this  quiet  life, 
And  lose  thee  amongst  sinners?     Then  Sir  Brian 
Answering  heavily,  told  how  that  day 
Had  brought  sad  thoughts  of  one,  a  year  gone  by, 
Whereon  he  had  in  anger  thrown  a  cloud 
O'er  two  lives  and  two  souls ;    how,  until  then, 
So  had  he  steeled  his  heart  with  angry  pride, 
He  ne  er  had  deigned  to  care  a  whit  that  one 
Whom  he  had  left  might  all  this  weary  space 
Be  sorrowing  unto  death. 

The  brother  laughed 
His  twinkling  eyes  to  tears ;  and  cried  "  A  fool 
Tbou  surely  wert  to  deem  that  any  maid 
Would  mourn  beyond  the  lapsing  of  a  moon 
The  loss  of  knight !     Ho !  ho  I  a  year  of  dole  ! 
A  year  of  dole  for  a  lost  popinjay! 
Tis  sweet  to  think  upon.     Ho !   ho  !  'twere  good." 
And  laughing,  the  fat  brother  went  away. 
But  later,  when  he  walked  beneath  the  moon. 
He  found  a  shivering  lady ;     pale,  her  eyes 

Tear-wet  with  sorrow,  and  she  kneeled  down 

^.^^     Beseeching  him  that  he  would  shrive  her  soul 
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Of  deadly  sin.    "  For  but  a  year  agone," 

She  said,  "on  eve  before  the  day  of  birth 

Of  our  most  holy  Christ,  with  cruel  speech 

I  drove  from  me  the  goodliest  of  knights 

In  all  wide  Christendom,  and  since  that  time 

(For  all  he  sware  before  he  went  away 

That  he  would  never  see  my  face  again) 

In  travail  have  I  wandered  night  and  day, 

0*er  Eeld  and  wilderness  ;   in  pleasing  hope 

To  meet  him  and  plead  back  into  his  heart. 

But  this  day,  from  a  pilgrim  I  have  learned 

Near  Candlemas  he  died  for  love  of  me      - 

In  a  far  country ;  therefore  do  I  crave 

Shrift  for  my  sin,  that  I  may  likewise  die." 

"  Sister !    I  pray  you  speak  not  so,"  said  he, 

And  would  have  wept  himself,  had  he  known  how, 

At  sight  of  so  much  beauty  in  distress. 

"  I  pray  you,  sister,  speak  not  so  ;    take  cheer. 

Belike  the  good  knight  lives ;  yet  come  with  me, 

I  mind  me  a  lay  brother  of  this  house, 

Who  haply  may  give  comfort  unto    thee." 

And  straight  he  led  the  way  to  Brian's  cell. 

And  shut  the  twain  together,  yet  left  not 

But  lingered  in  the  passage,  and  did  lay 

(Stout  sinner  that  he  was)  a  listening  ear 

Against  a  crack  i*  the  door,  and  chuckling,  heard 

The  maiden  tell  her  history  anew : 

How  that  the  knight  had  gone  a  year  ago, 

How  she  was  told  he  died  at  Candlemas. 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  wildly  Brian  asked 

The  dead  knight's  name  ;    and  all  as  wildly  she. 

Hearing  his  voice,  cried  "  Brian  1    Thou  art  he  ! 

I  know  thee !     I  have  found  thee  I    Thou  art  he." 

There  was  a  noise  of  meeting  lips  ;    he  peered 

Into  the  cell,  and  saw  her  white  arms  hung 

Round  Brian's  neck,  and  Brian's  arms  round  her. 

And  carefully  Peter  stole  into  his  cell. 

Nor  told  to  any  man  what  he  had  seen. 

At  dawning  in  the  chapel  there  arose 

High  music,  for  the  happy  day  was  broke. 

"  Glory  to  God  in  highest !     Peace  on  earth, 

Goodwill  towards  men ! "  sang  they  right  joyously. 

And  Brian's  voice  so  rang  above  the  rest 

That  they  all  marvelled  greatly,  saving  one — 

The  brother  Peter.     But  they  marvelled  not 

When,  near  the  close  of  day,  they  stood  at  gate. 

Abbot  and  monk,  each  in  his  dismal  robe. 

To  bid  God-speed  to  Brian,  who  gaily  went 

Across  the  snows ;    for  up  behind  him  rode 

A  lady  in  blue  kirtle  and  red  hood. 

And  so  they  cried  farewells  till  knight  and  maid 

Were  lost  beneath  the  hill — gone  forth,  we  hope. 

To  dwell  in  happiness  for  evermore. 
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VIII. 

THE     FIRST    RENT.        A     DETECTIVE     STORY 
GONE    WRONG. 

WHEN  the  first  quarter's  rent  became 
due  and  payable  in  respect  of  the 
foregoing  premises,  we  somehow 
didn't  seem  to  care  much  about  the  job  of 
collecting  it.  It  didn't  appear  as  if  we'd 
done  anything  towards  earning  it ;  and 
we  thought  perhaps  the  tenant  might 
look  upon  it  in  the  same  light  and  maybe 
resent  it. 

Mr.  Garbutt,  the  builder,  he  said  you 
always  feel  that  way  more  or  less  at 
the  first  going  off,  until  the  house-rent 
goes  behind,  and  the  ground  rent  runs 
on,  and  then  you  get  hard-hearted  on  a 
sudden. 

The  first  one  we  started  on  to,  me  and 
Mary,  was  Mr.  Larkyns  at  No.  12,  and  we 
found  him  at  home  with  his  feet  in  soak, 
in  the  back  parlour — through  an  all 
night  spell  of  waiting  at  a  private  party ; 
and  the  rent,  mostly  in  coppers,  was 
there  all  ready  beside  him,  under  a 
tumbler  on  the  side-board,  looking  as 
valuable  and  sweet  to  us — being  the  first 
— as  the  Crown  jewels  in  the  Tower. 

He  called  his  wife  and  daughters  down, 
and  likewise  Mr.  Parslick,  and  altogether 


made  us  feel  so  welcome  that  youM 
have  thought  the  whole  of  the  obliga- 
tion was  on  A  IS  side*  The  girls,  too, 
they  took  Mary  off  upstairs  into 
the  bedrooms  to  see  their  dresses; 
leaving  Mr,  Parslick  and  myself  and 
Mr.  Larkyns  to  wet  the  occasion^ — 
Mr.  PaTsHck  fetching  it  in  from  the 
nearest  comer  in  a  quart  bottle  that 
seemed  to  have  had  paregoric  and 
squills  in  it,  judging  by  the  after-taste, 
Mr*  Larkyns  he  said  he'd  never  felt 
more  comfortable  in  any  other  house  in 
all  his  life  before,  and  wouldn't  have 
chopped  places,  so  he  s^id,  with  King 
Solomon  himself  and  all  his  columbines 
thrown  in. 

Mr.  Parslick  he  reckoned  he  meant 
cucumbers,  and  would  have  it  that  it  was 
so,  till  I  said  concubines,  and  stopped 
them  just  in  time  from  making  Mrs. 
Larkyns  a  referee  to  the  bet. 

He  was  a  rare  old  chap  to  talk  was 
Mr.  Larkyns,  and  almost  as  slithery  in 
his  sentences  as  Mr.  Beevers  himself-^-as 
was  only  natural  with  a  man  who  had 
passed  nearly  all  his  life  listening  to 
dinner- table  conversation.  According  to 
his  own  account  his  life  must  have  been 
a  most  variegated  one,  even  for  a  waiter; 
and  if  time  and  his  permission  admits 
of  it  I'll  help  him  some  day  to  turn 
it  into  a  book,  if  only  to  teach  one  or  two 
of  us  a  little  more  forbearance  towards 
his  profession. 

Here's  a  thing  that  befell  to  him  once  in 
his  younger  days,  which  if  it  wasn't  true 
even,  perhaps  you'll  forgive  him  for  the 
excitement  it  gave  us  in  the  telling  of  it. 
[That's  one  of  those  sentences  that 
curls  up  on  you,  so  to  speak,  when  you 
let  go  of  one  end  of  it — and  you  can't 
better  it,  if  you  tried  ever  so.] 
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It  happened  to  him  in  this  way.  I  am 
giving  you  the  facts  as  near  as  I  can  lay 
hold  of  them  in  my  mind,  just  as  he 
told  them  to  us  at  the  time. 

He  was  hired  temporary  to  wait  at  a 
wedding  breakfast,  the  parties  of  which 
were  the  bridegroom,  a  certain  Captain 
Tirawley,  of  Mayfair,  London,  and  the 
bride,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  city 
alderman  of  the  name  of — I  reckon  it 
was  Robinson.  The  third  party  was  the 
best  man,  a  gentleman  whose  name  I 
misremember  for  the  moment — ^and  now 
I  come  to  bethink  myself  Mr.  Larkyns  he 
wasn't  himself  so  very  certain  about  it. 

It  was  a  very  slap-up,  fashionable, 
hi-titti-fol-lol  sort  of  an  affair  altogether, 
according  to  Mr.  Larkyns.  Champagne, 
and  ice  puddings,  and  sangwiches,  and 
sweets,  and  wedding  cake,  and  enough 
goose-liver  in  tins  to  give  a  healthy- 
eating  man  the  jaundice  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

The  Captain,  unlike  most  of  the  bride- 
grooms, had  more  to  say  for  himself  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  put  together, 
and  talked  and  jawed  at  them  all  round, 
by  turns,  worse  than  a  sheep's  head,  or  a 
half-penny  book  with  the  cover  off,  said 
Mr.  Larkyns.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
military- looking  man,  with  a  drawly 
walk  and  his  hair  divided  up  the  middle 
and  down  the  back,  and  the  fiercest  pair 
of  whiskers  and  moustaches  Mr.  Larkyns 
ever  see  out  of  a  waxwork  show.  But 
there  was  a  look  about  him  for  all  that, 
and  especially  the  eyes  (which  didn't 
seem  to  laugh  with  the  rest  of  his  face) 
that  wasn't  calculated  to  make  a  man 
seek  his  companionship  for  pleasure  after 
his  first  introduction. 

Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Larkyns  gathered 
that  it  was  a  clear  case  of  love  at  first 
sight ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  doubts 
in  his  mind  about  it,  the  way  the  poor 
frightened,  timid  little  mouse  of  a  bride 
kept  admiring  her  ownest-own,  particular 
barber's  block  of  a  husband,  was  proof 
positive  enough  of  it. 

He  further  gathered  that  they'd  only 
known  each  other  three  weeks  from  the 
day  when  first  they  met ;  and  that  the 
Captain,  who  was  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  foreign  Government,  was 
obliged  to  rush  matters  a  little  in  order, 


so  he  said,  that  he  might  take  her  away 
with  him,  owing  to  a  sudden  call  to  duty 
abroad. 

The  best  man  didn't  belie  his  descrip- 
tion either,  being,  next  to  the  Captain, 
the  finest,  heartiest,  and  chattiest  indivi- 
dual of  the  whole  company,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  poor  old 
father,  the  alderman,  who  didn't  seem, 
somehow,  to  be  at  all  partial  either  to 
him  or  to  his  son-in-law,  but  sat  there 
like  patience  on  a  doorstep  smiling 
through  his  tears  at  his  heart's  own 
darling,  setting  away  over  there  under 
the  wing  of  old  Whiskerando.  He'd  have 
boo-hooed  right  out,  there  and  then, 
before  the  whole  crowd,  Mr.  Larkyns 
believed,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
bright,  cheery  and  loving  glances  she 
shot  at  at  him  every  now  and  again 
'tween  times.  That  seemed  in  some  way 
to  put  a  stopper  on  the  old  man  and 
kept  him  within  bounds. 

Mr.  Larkyns  told  us  he'd  have  taken 
a  little  more  interest  in  the  proceedings 
than  he  done,  being  a  father  himself,  and 
as  tender  and  soft  of  heart  as  a  Suffolk 
dumpling  ;  but  his  time,  you  see,  it  was 
mostly  all  taken  up  with  waiting,  and 
particularly  in  looking  after  his  mate 
(another  temporary  hand  and  one  of  the 
biggest  messers  for  a  waiter  he  ever 
came  across  in  all  his  experience) ;  he 
didn't  even  seem  to  know  the  first 
elementary  rules  about  waiting  :  shoving 
the  plates  in  over  the  wrong  shoulders 
of  the  guests;  whisking  them  away 
again  untouched,  while  they  was  looking 
around  for  the  salt ;  and  spilling  things 
about  as  if  he  was  a  ship's  steward  in  a 
gale.  He  fairly  gave  Mr.  Larkyns  the 
sick.  To  see  him  try  to  open  a  bottle  of 
champagne  was  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered. Mr.  Larkyns  he  said  it  was 
like  dragging  a  cat  out  of  an  ash-hole  by 
the  tail. 

"  Lend  me  your  napkin,  mate,"  says  he 
presently  to  Mr.  Larkyns,  and  shaking  all 
over  with  fright,"  I've  shot  the  blooming 
lot  down  the  best  man's  neck,  and  ain't 
got  nothing  to  sop  it  up  with." 

And  sure  enough  so  he  bad;  for  the 
best  man,  for  all  his  position,  was  using 
the  worst  kind  of  language  Mr.  Larkyns 
ever  heard  outside  of  Fishmongers'  Hall ; 
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and  he  ever  after  that  kept  his  eyes  so 
permanently  fixed  on  the  unfortunate 
waiter,  that  the  company  was  obliged  to 
hold  on  to  their  plates  with  one  hand  to 
keep  anything  in  front  of  them  at  all. 

Just  about  then,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
the  bride's  carriage  was  announced,  and 
the  best  man,  leaving  his  seat,  went  up 
to  Captain  Tirawley  in  an  ecstacy  of 
friendship,  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Larkyns, 
and  congratulated  him  under  his  breath 
so  fervently  and  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness of  manner  that  the  Captain  he 
turned  first  a  deadly  pale,  and  then 
blushed  all  over  his  face,  and  sank  back 
into  his  chair  as  though  he  was  quite 
overcome. 

Going  back  to  his  seat  as  quietly  as 
he*d  left  it,  the  best  man  then  proposed 
that  they  should  drink  the  last  toast  to 
speed  the  young  couple  on  their  voyage, 
for  the  boat  it  was  to  leave  Southampton 
that  night. 

**  Here,  waiter,"  says  he  to  Mr.  Larkyns, 
when  they'd  all  filled  up,  **  we  make  no 
exceptions.  You've  got  to  join  in  as 
well.  Take  this  glass  for  yourself,  and 
that  other  one ;  mind  you  give  it  to  that 
poor  devil  over  there  that  spoilt  my 
front,  for  he  seems  to  be  quite  unmanned 
over  it." 

"  No,  no,  no— not  now,"  muttered  the 
waiter,  as  Mr.  Larkyns  offered  him  the 
glass, "  I'd  much  rather  not." 

"Nonsense,"  says  Mr.  Larkyns,  a  bit 
huffy  and  shoving  it  on  to  him,  **  come  on, 
it  will  do  you  good  and  nerve  you  up— 
you  want  it." 

"  Are  you  all  charged  ?  "  said  the  best 
man  standing  and  looking  around  him 
and  at  the  odd  waiter  last  of  all. 

They  was  all  charged— overcharged 
some  of  'em.  Then  they  drank  to  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom,  and  were 
preparing  presently  to  make  a  move 
when,  with  an  awful  smash,  Mr.  Larkyns' 
mate  he  seemed  to  go  heels  over  head  as 
if  he'd  been  shot,  right  on  to  the  bottles 
and  glasses  on  the  sideboard,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  Mr.  Larkyns 
hadn't  caught  him  in  his  arms. 
Then  there  was  a  barney  ! 
The  bride  she  shrieked  and  fainted 
right  off  into  the  arms  of  the  Captain, 
who  swore  that  the  whole  affair  was  an 


outrage,  and  the  hotel  manager  a  disgrace 
to  employ  such  a  menial  to  wait  on 
decent  people  at  a  wedding,  and  wound 
up  by  carrying  the  bride,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  father — who  was  crying 
like  a  baby  now — and  the  best  man,  out 
of  the  room  and  into  the  coach. 

"  Hold  him — stop  him  I  "  whispered 
the  fainting  waiter  into  Mr.  Larkyns* 
ear,  as  he  supported  him  over  a  regular 
volcano  of  bursting  and  fizzling  cham- 
pagne bottles  and  soda." 

"  Hold  who — stop  what  I  "  shouted 
Mr.  Larkyns,  bending  down  to  him  to 
catch  the  rest. 

But  it  was  too  late ;  he  fainted  off  into 
a  fit,  and  they  carried  him  out  into  an 
empty  room,  and  left  him  with  his  mate 
to  come  to  the  best  way  he  could. 

The  way  the  hotel  manager  talked 
about  the  poor  fellow  afterwards,  Mr.  Lar- 
kyns said,  was  positively  sinful  to  listen 
to,  even  ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
defending  him  he'd  have  been  thrown 
out  into  the  street  for  dnmkenness  just 
as  he  was. 

It  was  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  more 
before  the  poor  chap  came  to  his  senses, 
and  then  he  was  so  dazed  that  it  took 
him  quite  another  half  hour  to  remember 
who  he  was,  and  what  had  brought  him 
there  at  all.  But  at  last  it  came  upon 
him  all  on  a  sudden,  and  he  pulled  him- 
self up  on  to  his  legs,  with  Mr.  Larkyns' 
help,  and  asked  him  for  some  brandy. 

When  he'd  got  half  a  tumbler  of 
cognac  down  his  neck — and  realised  it — 
he  seemed  to  get  back  into  his  normal 
state  again,  with  the  nervousness  left 
out,  and  frightened  Mr.  Larkyns  almost 
out  of  his  boots  by  telling  him  that  he 
wasn't  a  waiter  at  all,  but  a  Scotland 
Yard  detective  of  the  name  of  Blazer, 
and  that  his  business  was  Captain 
Tirawley,  the  bridegroom,  one  of  the 
swellest  cracksmen  and  biggest  thieves 
unlagged,  he  didn't  care  where  the  next 
one  came  from. 

"  And  this  is  one  of  the  results."  says 
he,  with  a  smothered- up  curse,  "  of  being 
a  leetle  bit  too  clever  by  half,  don't  you 
know.  If  I  had  taken  some  of  the  'force  ' 
into  my  confidence,  and  had  them  in 
waiting  outside,  this  miserable  break- 
down wouldn't  have  happened.    But  you 
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see  I  wanted  to  do  the  thing  in  style — I 
did.  Wanted  all  the  credit  to  myself,  so 
to  speak.  I  had  tracked  him  down  with- 
out any  help  from  anyone,  and  by  bribing 
a  real  bond -fide  waiter  with  a  yam  I 
pitched  him,  to  take  his  place,  I  reckoned 
to  do  the  whole  thing  neatly  and  scien- 
tifically and  philosophically,  like  as  you 
might  have  read  it  in  one  of  them  detec- 
tive-novels. 

'*  I  imagined  myself  boarding  the  bridal 
coach  as  it  was  about  to  drive  ofiF,  and 
directing  the  coachman,  by  virtue  of  my 
warrant,  to  pull  up  at  the  ofi&ce  of  my 
chief,  in  Scotland  Yard,  and " 

"  But,  bless  my  soul,  it  isn't  too  late 
now  ! "  cried  Mr.  Larkyns,  finding  his 
tongue  for  the  first  time,  and  almost  as 
excited  over  the  business  as  the  sergeant 
himself.  "  There's  the  best  man  !  He'll 
put  you  on  the  right  track  in  three  shakes. 
I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  into  the 
smoke-room  just  now,  and " 

"  The  best  man — ^be  slammed  !  "  said 
Sergeant  Blazer,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  fury 
that  fairly  scared  Mr.  Larkyns,  it  was  so 
intense.  "Why  that's  the  Captain's 
mate,  and  little  enough  to  choose  be- 
tween him  and  his  pal  for  downright 
villany.  Wasn't  that  the  swine  that 
drugged  me?  Didn't  I  see— oughtn't  I 
to  have  known — ^he  spotted  me  and  gave 
the  Captain  the  tip  after  I  slooshed 
that  champagne  over  him  ?  What's  the 
def'nition  of  a  damned  fool  in  six  letters  ? 
— why  *  Blazer,'  of  course.  But  I'll  have 
another  try  for  them — see  if  I  don't. 
You've  stood  by  me  like  a  brick,  Larri- 
kins (he  called  him  Larrikins  all  through), 
and  seeing  I'm  a  bit  shaky  and  demora- 
lised, so  to  speak,  I  must  call  upon  you 
to  lend  me  a  hand  in  case  of  another 
overset.  There's  just  one  more  chance  of 
our  catching  him  yet — not  the  smoke- 
room  one,  oh  dear  no,  he's  not  got  the 
swag ;  he*ll  keep — but  the  Captain. 
That's  our  game.    Come  on." 

"  But  the  manager  ?  "  says  Mr.  Larkyns. 

"  Seeing  he's  probably  fetching  a  police- 
man to  run  me  out,"  said  Mr.  Blazer, 
with  a  very  peculiarly  dry  smile,  "  I  don't 
think  perhaps  I'd  better  stop  for  wages." 

"  /'m  game,"  said  Mr.  Larkyns. 

"  Then  away  you  go,"  says  Mr.  Blazer, 
settling  it. 


IX. 

And  away  they  went,  into  the  first  cab, 
telling  the  driver  to  push  on  for  all  he 
was  worth,  so  as  to  catch  the  boat- train 
fur  Southampton. 

At  the  station  they  found  the  carriage 
and  the  coachman,  and  the  horses,  and 
the  poor  little  bride,  crying  her  pretty 
blue  eyes  out  all  by  herself,  but  no 
Captain. 

He'd  just  popped  out  of  the  road  to 
call  for  his  gun  at  the  maker's,  and  taken 
her  jewellery  case  along  with  him,  just 
for  safety,  so  she  said,  on  account  of  the 
station  thieves.  He  was  coming  on  him- 
self in  a  cab,  because  he  was  likely  to  be 
detained,  having  likewise  to  go  over  to 
his  bankers  for  the  needful,  don't  ye 
know  I 

A  word  in  the  ear  of  the  coachman 
from  Mr.  Blazer,  and  she  was  driven  right 
off  full  pelt  to  her  father's  home,  leaving 
Mr.  Larkyns  and  the  detective  looking  at 
one  another  for  some  moments,  as  if  they 
was  curiosities. 

"  I  might  have  known  it,"  said  Mr. 
Blazer  at  last,  bitterly.  "He  was  too 
old  a  bird  to  get  caught  as  easy  as  all 
that.  He  never  intended  going  by  that 
boat  from  the  first.  Any  other  fool  might 
have  known  that !  " 

Then  he  went  and  bought  himself  a 
time-table,  and  set  himself  down  in  the 
waiting-room  to  study  it. 

After  a  bit  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  he  pulled  out  some  old  papers 
and  letters  from  his  pocket,  and  fell  to 
studying  them  very  attentively  instead. 
The  last  one  was  an  envelope  without 
any  letter  inside  of  it,  and  addressed  to 
the  Captain  in  what  Mr.  Larkyns  took  to 
be  a  feminine  hand. 

"  Look  here,"  Mr.  Blazer  said,  showing 
him  the  envelope  in  the  light,  "  It's  the 
last  chance,  it  seems  to  me,  I'll  ever  have  ; 
and,  by  gum,  I'll  stake  everything  on  it, 
if  I've  got  to  stand  the  racket  myself. 
Larrikins,  are  you  game  to  start  for 
Liverpool  with  me  this  very  minute,  and 
comer  my  nibs  up  there  ?  What  credit 
there'll  be  in  the  catching  of  him  you'll 
share  with  me;  and  it  will  be  a  dead 
certainty  this  time  for  us  both.  Look-a- 
here  at  this  envelope.     Well,  it's  got  the 
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Argentine  stamp  and  postmark  on  it.  I 
got  it  among  some  papers  of  his  at  his 
rooms  through  hob-nobbing  with  his 
valet,  who  was  innocent  enough  of  his 
governor's  malpractices.  Well,  that's  a 
clue  I  " 

"  Whatever  has  that  got  to  do  with 
it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Larkyns,  incredulously. 

"  Everything,"  replied  Mr.  Blazer,  now 
quite  in  a  tremble  with  excitement.  "  His 
only  chance,  if  he  wants  to  leave  England 
to-night  beyond  extradition,  is  to  catch 
a  boat  leaving  for  South  America  ;  and  I 
find  there's  a  *  Lamport  and  Holt,*  bound 
direct  for  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
that'll  just  suit  him.  From  what  the 
valet  told  me  his  strongest  attraction  for 
the  moment  lies  in  that  direction.  So 
taking  it  for  granted  he's  already  been 
and  pawned  the  jewels,  he's  bound  to 
make  tracks  for  Liverpool,  if  he  hasn't 
done  so  already.     Are  you  coming  ? " 

"  Done  again  with  you  1  "  cries  Mr. 
Larkyns,  as  much  interested  now  in  the 
Captain  as  Mr.  Blazer  himself,  and  they 
cabbed  it  on  to  Euston  there  and  then. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  they  had  just 
five  minutes  to  spare  before  a  train  left 
that  would  enable  them — provided  it  got 
in  on  time — to  catch  the  South  American 
boat.  That  five  minutes  (while  Mr. 
Larkyns  got  the  tickets)  Mr.  Blazer  passed 
in  running  up  and  down  the  platform, 
and  peering  into  every  carriage  of  the 
train  on  the  off  chance  of  spotting  his 
man. 

But  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  him. 

A  Liverpool  train  had  already  had  an 
hour's  start  of  them,  and  if  the  Captain 
left  at  all  he  must  have  left  by  that  one. 
This  was  narrowing  down  their  chances 
with  a  vengeance. 

Of  all  the  miserable  journeys  Mr. 
Larkyns  ever  went  in  his  life  this  one 
was  the  dismalest,  and  fairly  gave  him 
the  hump.  They  seemed  to  pull  up  and 
stop  at  every  little  village  and  hamlet 
that  lay  between  Euston  and  Lime 
Street ;  and  at  every  stoppage  Mr.  Blazer 
he  went  flying  out  in  search  of  the  Cap- 
tain, for  fear  perhaps  he  was  on  board 
the  train  all  the  while,  and  would  seek 
his  opportunity  to  do  a  slope  at  one  of 
the  many  stations. 

They  hadn't  done  more  than  half  the 


journey  before  Mr.  Blazer,  who  Mr. 
Larkyns  didn't  believe  was  in  his  right 
senses  yet,  was  bitterly  repenting  he 
hadn't  wired  to  the  Liverpool  authorities 
ahead,  and  not  left  it,  like  he  was  again 
doing  it,  to  chance.  But  it  was  too  late 
now — and  anyway  he  couldn't  give  up 
the  notion  quite  of  doing  the  thing  scien- 
tifically like  he'd  read  of  it  in  the  novels 
— though  he  cursed  them  up  hill  and 
down  dale  all  the  way  through. 

Arriving  at  Lime  Street,  they  bundled 
out  holus-bolus  into  the  first  cab  in 
waiting,  and  went  tearing  off  down  to 
the  waterside  like  runaways. 

It  was  a  mercy  Mr.  Blazer  wasn't  locked 
up  for  bad  language  by  the  dock  police 
when  he  found  that  the  tender  had 
already  gone  off  to  the  Orion^  and  was 
probably  even  then  on  its  way  back  to 
the  docks. 

"  A  boat,  a  boat  1 "  he  yelled  out,  as  he 
danced  about  with  sheer  desperation  on 
the  quayside.  A  guinea  a  head  to  them 
that  will  land  me  aboard  of  the  Orion 
before  she  leaves  the  river!  " 

But  there  was  no  takers — except  that 
they  all  took  him  for  a  lunatic. 

"  It's  a  guinea  just  the  same,  whether 
you  do  or  not  1  "  he  shouts  at  the  crowd 
again,  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes  with 
the  passion. 

And  then  a  big,  smoothed-faced,  burly, 
sea-dog  of  a  chap,  in  a  jumper  and  a 
wideawake  hat,  moved  out,  and  without  a 
word,  passed  down  the  steps  into  a  ship's 
boat  that  lay  below  them  —  followed 
quickly  afterwards  by  three  others. 

Down  after  them  went  Mr.  Larkyns  and 
his  companion,  and  in  less  than  ten 
seconds  they'd  cast  off,  and  were  rowing 
down  the  river  with  a  vim  and  a  go  that 
sent  Mr.  Blazer  off  his  legs  every  time  he 
stood  up  in  the  bows  to  wave  and  cheer 
them  forward. 

The  way  the  big  chap,  that  was  stroke, 
laid  into  his  work  was  a  caution  to  see. 
It  was  a  wonder  he  didn't  pull  his  oar 
into  two  halves,  and  Mr.  Larkyns  he  said 
it  took  the  other  three  all  they  knew  to 
keep  up  with  him,  and  prevent  their 
being  spun  round  and  round  like  a 
teetotum. 

After  ten  minutes'  hard  rowing  they 
met    the  tender  on   its  way  back,  and 
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Mr.  Larkyns  he  wanted  them  to  stop  and 
board  it  and  follow  on  after  the  Orion 
by  steam.  But  Mr.  Blazer  he  wouldn't 
hear  of  it  on  no  account.     Says  he : 

"Stop  your  great-grandmother  I  By 
the  time  we  climbed  aboard  of  the  tender, 
and  got  through  our  explanations,  the 
Orion  she'd  be  clean  out  of  all  reach.  Go 
on,  there,  stroke  !  Slip  in,  boys  !  We'll 
catch  up  with  her  yet.  I  can  see  her 
funnels  already  I  " 

But  it  was  only  the  soap-works. 

So  they  slipped  in  again, — the  stroke 
in  his  eagerness  catching  a  crab,  and 
bringing  Mr.  Blazer  down  on  top  of  him 
into  the  bilge,  and  nearly  capsizing  the 
boat.  Righting  themselves  almost 
immediately,  away  they  went  again,  full 
cry  ;  and,  as  they  rounded  the  stem  of  a 
big  liner,  they  saw  the  Orion  in  mid- 
stream about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
ahead,  steaming  slowly  down  the  water- 
way. Then  Mr.  Blazer  he  took  off  his 
muffler,  and  waving  it  frantically  over 
his  head,  shouted  and  holloaed  like  a 
wild  man  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Larkyns  he 
done  the  same  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
boat ;  and  presently  they  could  see  that 
the  Orion  had  stopped  her  gait,  and  that 
her  screws  had  been  reversed,  and  were 
lashing  up  the  water  behind  her  into  big 
heaps  of  foam.  She  had  spotted  them  at 
last. 

Mr.  Blazer  and  his  crew  they  nearly 
stove  in  their  boat  in  their  hurry  to  get 
alongside ;  and  the  skipper,  he  was  ready 
in  waiting  for  them  in  the  gangway  in  a 
pretty  tidy  passion,  thinking,  of  course,  it 
was  the  "  missing  link,"  as  they  calls  the 
passengers  that  turns  up  at  the  last 
moment.  But  he  had  three  young  ladies 
out  of  a  convent  under  his  special  charge, 
and  so  he  couldn't  express  his  opinions 
about  it. 

Mr.  Blazer  he  soon  put  him  right  as  to 
who  he  was,  and  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  him  there. 

The  word  was  passed  quickly  along  for 
the  whole  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  not 
otherwise  engaged — every  man  Jack  of 
them — to  muster  on  deck  for  inspection  ; 
and  Mr.  Blazer  and  Mr.  Larkyns  they 
went  up  and  down  the  lines,  fore  and  aft, 
and  scrutinising  each  individual  of  them 
as  if  they  was  thought-readers. 


But  there  wasn't  one  of  the  complement 
bearing  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
missing  man. 

"  Keep  them  all  there  a  minute,"  shouts 
Mr.  Blazer,  and  dives  down  below  with 
the  skipper,  and  the  purser,  and  the 
quarter-master. 

They  searched  the  whole  vessel  through 
from  end  to  end — engine-room,  bunkers, 
cabins,  forecastle,  steerage  and  settrer — 
but  not  a  living  creature  did  they  find 
that  gave  them  the  slightest  suspicion  it 
was  Captain  Tirawley. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  at  last  but  to 
dismiss  all  hands  and  clear  out.  And  this 
Mr.  Blazer  done  with  the  worst  possible 
grace,  and  none  the  more  pleased  at  the 
jeers  of  the  passengers  as  he  and  Mr. 
Larkyns  climbed  down  the  side,  and  left 
the  Orion  to  go  on  with  her  voyage  at 
almost  full  speed. 

As  they  rode  back  to  the  quayside, 
Mr.  Blazer  he  never  spoke  a  syllable  all 
the  time,  and  Mr.  Larkyns  he  felt  it  was 
as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  venture 
even  a  word  or  two  of  consolation. 

It  was  one  of  the  melancholiest  river- 
trips  on  record. 

They  had  nigh  reached  their  destina- 
tion, and  Mr.  Blazer  had  pulled  out  his 
purse,  and  was  counting  out  the  gold 
and  silver  with  a  face  that  was  a  study 
in  expression,  when,  says  one  of  the  boat- 
men on  a  sudden — says  he  : 

"  Guv'nor,  we're  one  short,  ain't  we  ?  " 

"Two  ten — and  five — is  two  fifteen," 
says  Mr.  Blazer,  absent-mindedly,  "  and 
twenty-five — is  four.  You'll  have  to 
make  it  pounds — I'm  clean  busted  till  I 
get  more — Eh  ?  " 

"  He  says  we're  one  short,"  explained 
Mr.  Larkyns  to  him  a  little  nervously. 
"  1  reckon  I've  missed  the  stroke  oar 
myself,  recent,  and " 

He  was  obliged  to  stop.  Mr.  Blazer's 
face  as  he  dropped  the  money  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  sat  staring  with 
his  mouth  wide  open  at  the  poor  waiter 
— was  too  truly  awful  to  behold. 

Presently  he  turned  livid  white,  and 
leaning  over  towards  Mr.  Larkyns  ob- 
served in  a  faint  and  husky  voice  in  that 
party's  car : 

"  Larrikins,  old  man,  ketch  a'hold  of 
me  quick.     The  moon's  a'comin*  down, 
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or  I'm  a'goin'  up  sky-high.  I  don't 
know  which — Oh,  Lor' !  " 

"  Here !  sit  up,  uncle  !  "  cries  Mr. 
Larkyns,  in  a  deuce  of  a  stew  himself 
now — it  seemed  all  so  like  a  nightmare 
to  him.     "  Hold  tight,  it's  only  a  fit." 

And  a  fit  it  was. 

When  they'd  bathed  his  face,  and  got 
him  around  and  hauled  him  up  on  to  the 
quay,  Mr.  Larkyns  he  put  Mr.  Blazer  into 
a  cab  and  started  off  for  Lime  Street — 
which  they  reached  in  time  just  to  catch 
the  London  mail. 


"  But,  Larrikins,  when  you're  a-telling 
of  it  to  others — for  it's  bound  to  come 
out  in  time,  don't,  for  the  love  of  mercy, 
allude  to  that  *  astute  officer '  and  that 
*  sleuth  hound,'  Mr.  Blazer — like  it's  in 
the  story  books.  Don't  smarm  that  on 
to  me.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  should 
happen  by  any  chance  to  refer  to  him 
as  a  pot-headed  Dutchman,  I'd  look 
upon  it  as  a  most  particular  especial 
favour." 

"And  now,  good-bye,"  says  he,  when 
they'd  got  out  at  Euston,  and  shook  hands 


**  In  less  than  fit^e  seconds  I  had  that  plate  of  fish  out,  and  shot  them  into  the  streets 


Mr.  Blazer  he  only  spoke  once  during 
the  whole  journey  to  town.     He  said  : 

"I've  worked  it  all  out,  Larrikins,"  says 
he,  with  a  groan,  "  and  it's  as  good  as  a 
theatre-play  the  way  he  done  it.  Jest  for 
all  the  world  like  a  theatre- play,  'cept 
that  there  the  villain  gets  caught  in  the 
last  act,  while  here  he's  been  and  hoofed 
it.  And,  Larrikins,  xve  helped  him.  Just 
think  of  that  now !  Think  of  it !  Escorted 
him  off  the  premises,  so  to  speak  !  You 
can  call  this  a  detective  story  that's 
gone  wrong,  Larrikins.  They  don't  all 
end  happy  you  know — ^not  by  a  good 
many. 


at  parting;  "for  you  see,  I've  got  the 
worst  part  of  it  to  get  over  yet,  and  as 
soon  as  I  can — on  the  carpet,  before  the 
guv'nor." 

Of  course,  it  all  leaked  out  and  got 
into  the  papers,  just  as  Mr.  Blazer  had 
judged  it  would. 

The  Captain  had  tried  to  pawn  the 
jewels  in  London,  but  without  success. 
The  pawnbroker,  who  was  an  old  hand, 
thought  he  smelt  a  mouse  over  it,  and 
asked  the  Captain  to  take  a  seat — while 
he  slipped  into  the  next  street  for  a 
policeman.  But  the  Captain  he  was  an 
older  hand  than  him,  and  did  a  "  went  " 
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before  the  constable  arrived,  and,  happen- 
ing to  have  sufficient  change  about  him, 
he  took  the  first  train  to  Liverpool  (as 
Mr.  Blazer  reasoned  he  would)  thinking 
to  get  aboard  an  ocean-going  boat  as  a 
deck  hand.  There  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  about  that,  as  it  appeared  he'd 
been  before  the  mast  in  his  younger  days, 
many's  the  time.  At  Liverpool,  he 
bought  himself  a  suit  of  sailor's  togs, 
pawned  the  others,  shaved  his  whiskers 
and  was  loafing  about  the  quay — ^jewels 
and  all — and  cursing  his  luck,  when  Mr. 
Blazer  and  Mr.  Larkyns  they  came  up 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  solved  the 
problem  for  him.  For  he'd  slipped  on 
board  as  Mr.  Blazer  came  down  the  side 
— and  then  stowed  himself  away  until 
it  was  time  for  him  to  come  out  and 
offer  his  services  in  return  for  his  passage. 

"How  did  those  details  come  to  be 
known  ?  "  I  asked  of  Mr.  Larkyns,  when 
he'd  finished  up. 

"  In  a  letter  from  the  Captain  himself 
from  Wallerperaser,"  said  Mr.  Larkyns. 
"  A  letter  to  Mr.  Blazer's  chief,  telling 
him  how  well  the  country  was  agreeing 
with  him,  and  asking  him  to  be  so  good 
as  to  forward  him  his  guinea,  for  services 
rendered  /  " 

"And  his  poor  young  wife !  "  said  Mr. 
Parslick,  with  the  tears  standing  in  his 
eyes — for  he  had  a  sympathising  nature 
that  done  him  credit,  had  Mr.  Parslick. 

"She  turned  out  to  be  the  fifth  wife 
he'd  been  and  married  inside  of  two 
years,"  replied  Mr.  Larkyns,  taking  his 
feet  out  of  pickle,  and  wropping  them 
in  a  towel.  "  And  seeing  that  there 
was  three  of  them  already  living,  of 
course " 

Just  then  Mrs.  Larkyns  and  Mary 
and  the  girls  they  came  down,  and  Mr. 
Larkyns,  he  shut  up. 

X. 

THE    MAN    WITHOUT   STOPS. 

THE  next  to  be  collected  from  was 
Mr.  Beevers,  and  we  turned  into 
his  house  (No.   14),  and  accepted 
of  his  wife's  hospitality,  the  while  Mr.  B. 
went  upstairs  to  get  us  his  cheque-book 
to  pay  us  the  rent  with. 

You  couldn't  help  liking  Mrs.  Beevers 
— really    you  couldn't  —  she   was    that 


kindly  dispositioned  and  sympathising, 
though  she  was  nearly  stoae  deaf,  and 
said,  "  Yes, — oh,  yes,"  to  everything  that 
was  asked  of  her.  Even  if  you  sneezed, 
she'd  agree  to  it  with  a  beamy  smile,  so 
willing  she  was  to  be  on  the  right  side  of 
the  question. 

Of  course  that  irritated  Mr.  Beevers 
worse  than  anything,  being  an  irritable 
man  at  the  best  of  times,  and  as  incon- 
siderate as  they  make  'em. 

"  I  can't  find  that  cheque-book  no- 
wheres,  old  lady,"  says  he,  coming  down 
in  a  bit  of  a  fluster,  and  trying  to  look  as 
amiable  as  he  could  before  visitors, "  and 
I've  hunted  high  and  low  for  it.  I'll  lay 
anything  you've  been  and  gone  and  lit 
the  fire  or  something  with  it." 

"  Yes,  dear,  of  course  ;  oh,  yes,"  says 
the  poor  creature,  smiling  around  at  him 
as  if  she'd  done  him  a  favour. 

Mr.  Beevers  went  out  in  a  hurry,  to 
hide  what  he  thought  about  her,  and  we 
could  hear  him  making  hay  of  the 
furniture  upstairs,  in  his  attempts  to  get 
what  he  was  after. 

"Are  you  looking  for  your  cheque- 
book, dear  ?  "  says  she  presently,  with  a 
cheery  little  smile,  when  he  came  down 
again,  all  over  cobwebs,  and  trying  to 
draw  a  splinter  out  from  under  his  finger 
nail. 

"  Am  —  I — looking — for — my — cheque- 
book ?  "  says  he,  as  slowly  and  as  delibe- 
rately as  his  temper  would  let  him. 
"  What  did  you  think  I  was  looking  for, 
eh — mushrooms  ?  " 

"  Because,"  says  she,  not  heeding  him 
— not  having  heard  him — and  pointing 
to  where  the  blessed  cheque-book  was 
half-hanging  out  of  his  breast  pocket, 
"it's  there,  and  I'd  thought  maybe  I'd 
save  you  the  trouble." 

That  put  the  kibosh  on  Mr.  Beevers,  if 
anything  ever  did,  and  he  sat  himself 
down  without  a  word,  to  fill  up  the 
blank  while  1  stamped  and  got  Mary  to 
sign  the  receipt.  After  that  he  started 
off,  and  before  we  were  able  to  tear  our- 
selves away  from  him,  he  said — I'm 
putting  it  all  down  from  memory  as  he 
said  it — so  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it : — 

"  Talking  about  mushrooms  a  while 
ago,  did  you  hear  about  that  little 
bother   I   got   into  with  Clarkson    over 
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them  smelts — Clarkson  that  lives  over 
the  way?  No?  Dear  me!  Well,  it 
was  like  this  way :  You'd  have  died  if 
you'd  have  been  by  and  heard  it  all — 
wouldn't  he,  old  'un  ?  Oh,  get  out ! 
What's  the  use  of  'pealing  to  you  ?  Of 
course,  I'll  own  up  to  it  now,  that  we  were 
taken  in  over  that  consignment  of  fish ; 
but  not  at  the  time,  I  wouldn't — nothing 
of  the  sort.  You  see,  when  Mrs.  Beevers, 
over  there,  brought  them  home  in  the 
afternoon,  and  put  them  away  into  the 
safe  outside  for  supper,  without  a  word 
of  a  lie  in  it  they  brought  an  aroma 
along  with  them  into  the  house  like 
newly  mowed  hay,  so  they  did ;  and 
shone  in  the  dark  like  saints — didn't 
they,  old — yes,  quite  so — you're  bound  to 
agree  to  it,  whatever  it  was.  You*re  no 
go  by,  anyhow.  Yes,  madam,  they  had  a 
regular  halo  of  light  around  them,  that 
you  could  have  light'n  your  pipe  at, 
almost.  You  don't  want  nothing  fresher 
than  thaty  do  you  ?  But  what's  the  good 
of  talking  ?  They  went  off  bad,  for  all 
that,  in  less  time  than  you  could  have 
said  *  fish.'  Oh,  you're  not  taking  up  my 
time — is  he,  old — she's  as  stony  as 
Cleopatra's  needle  !  I  —  said — they — 
wasn't — taking —  up — our — time — was — 
they?" 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  dear,"  smiled  the  poor 
old  lady,  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Beevers  got  red 
all  over  his  face  and  head,  and  continued 
rambling  on. 

"  The  way  we  figured  it  out  afterwards 
was  this.  It's  against  all  Nature,  ain't  it, 
for  fish  to  have  given  out  sudden  like 
they  did,  unless  through  the  failure  of 
some  unnatural  preserving  agent — are 
you  foUering  me  ?  They  had  been  dosed, 
had  them  fish — been  inoculated,  so  to 
speak,  and  had  been  and  gone  and  re- 
acted before  we  had  time  to  cook  'em.  I 
have  been  told  that  they  done  so  with  the 
poultry  in  some  of  the  cheap  foreign 
restaurants — but  always  allowed  to  take 
that  statement  cum  grano  salts — with  a 
dose  of  salts  so  to  speak.  Nowy  I'm 
willing  to  go  bond  for  it.  Error  of 
judgment !  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the 
error  lay  in  the  embalming  process — 
Salvation  Army  be  hanged  I  I  wish  it 
was ;  they'd  go  by  and  leave  me  in 
peace  1     That's  Parslick's  trombone  you 


heard.  You'd  have  thought  he'd  have 
busted  himself  or  the  danged  instnmient, 
on  that  note,  wouldn't  you  ?  No  such 
luck !  " 

"  Well,  there  was  Judson  at  No.  i — 
you  know  Judson — used  to  be  taken  for 
you  often-times — one  of  the  meanest, 
miserablest  looking  insects  of  a  man  I 
ever  sat  eyes  on.  He  came  in  that 
evening  as  he  always  does,  when  he's  not 
wanted,  and  after  sniffling  around  about 
like  a  retriever  dog  the  whole  time  he 
was  with  us  he  asked  us  at  last  what  we 
reckoned  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  for  supper ;  and  when  I  told  him, 
he  said  he'd  thought  so  himself — ^because 
he'd  smelt  'em. 

"  See  it  ? — the   punny  little  mongrel  1 

*  Smelt  'em.'  That's  what  he  said,  sure 
as  you're  setting  there  the  both  of  you. 

*  Smelt  'em ' — d'ye  see  it  ? — reckoning  to 
work  off  one  of  them  old  pre-Rafaelitc 
jokes  of  his'n  against  the  fish  !  Of  course 
we  didn't  see  any  point  about  it  then — 
there's  blamed  little  now  when  you  come 
to  dissect  it. 

"  Shortly  after  he'd  gone,  the  Captain's 
sister.  Miss  Skimmings,'next  door,  reaches 
over  and  thumps  on  the  scullery  window 
with  her  broom — we'd  been  friendly  up  to 
recent,  till  I  knocked  her  torn  cat  end- 
ways with  a  bootjack  for  trespass — and 
when  I  came  out,  says  she,  '  Mr.  Beevers,' 
she  says,  *  I've  had  sufficient  and  to  spare 
of  your  unneighbourly  ways  of  late. 
Either  you  will  have  to  knock  off 
bringing  up  your  beans  on  patent  com- 
binations or  I'll  pay  a  quarter  in  advance 
and  leave  this  house  to-morrow.'  Rather 
amusing  that,  wasn't  it,  when  you  con- 
sider about  that  unprincipled  old  Wan- 
deroo  monkey  of  her  n  and  the  dratted 
old  macaw  they've  been  harbouring  all 
along.  Of  course  I  took  no  stock  of 
what  she  said ;  but  called  out  Mrs. 
Beevers  instead,  to  discuss  matters  with 
her.  But  soon  as  she  saw  Mrs.B.  she  didn't 
wait — did  she,  old  'un  ?  " 

"  Yes — oh,  yes,"  put  in  Mrs.  Beevers,  as 
usual,  with  her  smile,  and  spoilt  it  all. 

"You  know  she  didn't,"  shouted  Mr. 
Beevers  at  her,  almost  savage-like.  "  She 
turned  tail  and  bounced  in  again — slam- 
ming the  door  after  her  like  old  Father 
Time  in  a  Swiss  clock.    *  Oh,  yes,'  indeed  ! 
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Vm  thinking  serious  of  hiring  you  out  for 
a  town  crier  one  of  these  days — that's 
all  you're  fit  for  with  your  *  Oh  yes.' 

"  By  this  time  we  begun  to  suspicion, 
ourselves,  that  there  was  something  wrong 
about  the  place — 'specially  as  it  did  seem 
to  be  getting  a  bit  sultry,  so  to  speak.  So 
it  occurred  to  me  at  last  to  go  over  to  the 
meat-safe  jest  to  have  a  look-in  like,  at 
them  smelts.  .  .  .  Well,  maybe  you'll 
believe  me,  or  maybe  you  won't — it  don't 
signify  to  me  which — but,  1  tell  you  that 
when  I  opened  that  safe  door  it  was  like 
happening  by  Barking  Creek  on  a  busy 
day.  My  word  !  I'd  never  have  believed 
it  if  anyone  had  told  me  that  any  fish 
could  have  gotten  into  such  an  advanced 
state  of  disease  as  them  smelts  had  done 
in  the  time. 

"  Cats !  no.  Ain't  they  perhibited  by 
your  Agreement.  That's  Miss  Larkyns, 
that  is,  on  the  harmonium  I  I  wish  the 
man  that  invented  'em  had  to  listen  to 
'em  all  his  life  long. 

"  The  question  then  arose  as  to  how  we 
were  to  get  shut  of  it — the  fish  consign- 
ment, of  course.  Mrs.  Beevers  was  for 
dumping  them  into  the  ashbin.  But  that 
was  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of 
Larkyns.  He'd  have  scented  them  out  in 
less  than  a  minute,  and  have  gone  tearing 
around  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  you'd 
have  been  'bliged,  probably,  to  have  had 
all  the  drains  took  up.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  turn  them  out  into  the  street ; 
and  it  'peared  to  us  we'd  have  to  set 
about  it  quickly  too,  or  else  they'd  walk 
out  I  I  sent  Mrs.  Beevers  to  keep  watch 
at  the  door,  and  then,  covering  my  head  up 
in  a  blanket,  and  drawing  a  long  breath 
in — so — I  dashed  for  that  meat-safe  as  if 
it  was  a  wasp's  nest.  In  less  than  five 
seconds  I  had  that  plate  of  fish  out  and 
shot  them  into  the  street.  There  was  no 
time  to  hunt  around  for  a  site — ^jest  kind 
of  slung  'em  around  outside  old  Clark- 
son's  villa  across  the  road.  Then  Mrs. 
Beevers  and  myself  we  took  up  positions 
behind  the  Venetians  in  the  drawing-room 
and  waited  results.  Presently  Stober's 
cat  it  came  out  and  took  its  chance  on  a 


stray  smelt  I'd  dropped  in  my  career. 
But  she  hadn't  toted  it  along  for  any  dis- 
tance before  she  let  go  of  it,  like  it  might 
have  been  a  snake  It  was  too  per- 
muscous  by  a  deal  sight  for  her.  Then 
Stober,  himself,  and  the  Registrar, 
they  came  out  for  their  evening's  smoke, 
and  after  nosing  around  for  a  bit,  we 
heard  the  Dutchman  say  : 

"*Kreutz-Himmel  Donnerwetter  Herr 
Schmidt,  but  dot  vhas  worse  dan  der 
drains !  Seems  to  me  like  it  vhas  some 
bad  eggs  geshmellin' ; '  and  Smith  he  said 
it  was  more  like  a  dozen  cadavers  seemed 
to  him.  But  we  said  nothing,  but  held 
tight,  and  sat  and  watched  them  pros- 
pecting around  and  about  the  street,  and 
afterwards  go  inside  and  close  up  all  their 
doors  and  windows.  By-and-bye  we 
heard  a  Carter  Paterson  coming  along 
up  the  street.  When  the  driver  he  got 
abreast  of  the  smelts  he  pulls  up  short, 
and,  handing  the  reins  to  the  boy,  says 
he: 

"  *  Ketch  hold  a  minute,  Jimmy  ;  there's 
been  a  accident  here.' 

"  We  heard  him  climb  down  off  his 
seat,  and  saw  him  move  across  the  road- 
way, with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand. 
It  didn't  appear  to  take  him  long  to 
grapple  with  the  situation ;  for  he  made 
a  break  for  the  van  again  and  went 
tearing  up  the  street  and  around  the 
comer  like  all  fx)ssessed.  Later  on  old 
Clarkson  himself  came  out  to  take  the 
air — and  he  took  it.  And  that's  where 
the  worst  trouble  came  in,  for  he's  not 
been  out  of  bed  ever  since,  and  swears, 
when  he  does  get  up,  to  start  an  action 
against  me  for  damages.  I  am  going  to 
do  the  same  with  that  salesman  for 
shoving  them  mummies  of  smelts  on  to 
Mrs.  Beevers,  as  a  sort  of  counter  claim 
and  to  even  matters.  I'm  not  quite  such 
a  fool  as  I  look — am  I,  old  'un  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,"  replies  the  unfortu- 
nate Mrs.  B.  and  nearly  sent  him  into 
a  fit. 

Just  then  Mr.  Scrobey  came  in,  and 
before  Mr.  Beevers  had  time  to  think 
about  something  else  we'd  slipped  out. 


THE    LAND  OF  DOUBLE   DUTCH. 

By   CHARLES   PORTER 

WHO'S  for  the  land  of  Double  Dutch, 
Where  all  things  go  in  twos, 
(Excepting  things  that  go  in  fours), 
Like  twins,  and  gloves  and  shces ; 
Where  villains  all  are  double-dyed, 
And  walks  are  double  trots, 
And  double-double-barrelled  guns 
Fire  only  double  shots? 

Now,  who  will  pack  two  Gladstone-bags, 

And  take  the  train  with  me. 

And  spend  a  fortnight — that's  a  month — 

In  seeing  what's  to  see  ? 

The  railway-fare's  a  double  fare. 

But  lowered  in  a  trice. 

We'll  tell  the  guard  we're  under  age, 

And  travel  for  half-price ! 

The  Double  Dutch  are  double-faced. 
Wear  double-breasted  coats : 
Their  fiddles  all  are  double-bass 
And  all  play  double  notes. 
And  double  boys  and  double  girls, 
You'll  think  them  rather  nice ; 
They  never  speak  till  spoken  to. 
And  then  they  answer  twice  1 

And  if  you  are  not  doubly  tried. 

By  wonders  such  as  these, 

ril  show  you  gates  all  double-locked. 

And  double-locking  keys. 

And  Double  Dutch  police  as  well, 

For  double  duty  told. 

With  bands  and  feet  of  double  size, 

And  boots  all  double-soled ! 

The  Xmas  Day  is  double  too, 

As  you'd  of  course  suppose. 

And  children  ordered  castor  oil, 

Must  swallow  double  dose ! 

The  shop  folks  all  charge  double  price — 

That's  really  nothing  strange — 

But  when  they've  sold  you  anything. 

They  give  you  double  change! 

The  double  engine  puffs  two-two. 

The  cars  are  coupled  on; 

If  you  would  see  these  sights  with  me, 

'Tis  time  that  we  were  gone. 

The  guard  has  blown  his  whistle  twice ; 

Come,  jump  aboard  with  me. 

We'll  reach  this  strange  and  double  land 

In  time  for  double  teal 
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By  F^  C  PHILIPS. 

Author  oj  **i4s  in  a  Looking  Glass"  &c. 


FROM  her  earliest  years  MisS  Rebecca 
Vansittart  had  always  been  called 
**  Puss."  Why  Miss  Rebecca  Van- 
sittart was  called  "Puss,**  no  one  was 
ever  able  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Any 
one  less  feline  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
Rebecca  was  remarkably  handsome.  She 
was  tall  and  upright,  with  a  head  such  as 
the  old  masters  loved  to  paint,  well  poised 
upon  a  neck  worthy  of  its  burden.  Her 
features  were  of  Greek  type,  and  her 
thick  soft  hair  was  of  that  deep  black 
which,  as  the  light  glints  upon  it,  seems 
to  take  a  blueish  tinge.  Her  eyes  were 
of  a  colour  that  is  rare — a  deep  iron- 
brown,  like  that  of  a  thoroughly  tempered 
gun-barrel,  and  as  fearless  and  resolute 
as  that  of  a  hawk.    She  was,  indeed, 

"  A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair.*' 

She  was  in  more  respects  than  one  a 
very  remarkable  girl,  and  essentially  a 
fin  de  siecle  product.  Miss  Vansittart  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  retired  general, 
who,  after  serving  his  country  with  con- 
siderable distinction,  turned  his  sword 
into  a  ploughshare  and  took  to  farming 
in  Devonshire.  It  is,  of  course,  needless 
to  say  that  his  exploits  in  this  new 
departure  failed  to  equal  those  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  general,  having 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  capital, 
died  at  the  time  when  his  daughter  was 
about  fourteen  years  old.  Brought  up  by 
very  weak  parents,  and  possessed  as  she 
herself  was  of  very  considerable  strength 
of  character,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
Miss  Vansittart  had  her  own  way  and  en- 
joyed her  free  and  undisputed  liberty 
almost  from  the  time  she  began  to  walk. 

The  moment  she  was  of  age  and 
became  possessed  of  some  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pounds  under  the  will  of  her 
father,  this  prodigal  daughter  gathered 
all  together  and  took  her  journey  into  a 
far  coimtry — in  other  words,  she  quitted 
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the  maternal  roof  and  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  without  even  the  traditional 
sheep-dog  to  watch  over  her.  Remon- 
strances had  been  unavailing.  It  had 
been  useless  for  her  mother  and  her 
mother's  friends  to  point  out  to  Miss 
Vansittart  how  seriously  she  was  com- 
promising herself  by  the  step  she  was 
taking. 

Puss  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
The  young  lady  had  made  up  her  mind 
as  to  her  future  course  of  action,  and  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  being  interfered 
with  in  any  way. 

"  I  am  my  own  mistress,"  she  said.  "  A 
merciful  Providence  has  placed  me  in  an 
entirely  independent  position,  and  I  fully 
intend  to  lead  my  own  life  and  not  that 
mapped  out  for  me  by  other  people." 

Her  eldest  brother,  a  young  officer  in 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  had  married  a 
serious  wife,  wrote  Puss  a  very  strong 
letter  upon  the  subject,  and  finding  that 
he  had  failed  to  produce  any  effect, 
obtained  a  week's  leave  from  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  stationed  in  Dublin, 
and  followed  up  his  letter  by  a  visit  in 
person.  His  interview  with  his  sister  was 
not  crowned  with  more  success  than  his 
letter  had  been,  and  vowing  he  would 
never  speak  to  her  again,  shook  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet  and  quitted  the  house  in 
high  dudgeon.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Mr.  Vansittart  and  his  sister  have  never 
met. 

Over  Puss's  exploits  upon  the  Continent 
— in  Paris,  at  Homburg,  at  Trouville,  at 
Cannes  and  Monte  Carlo — it  may  be  well 
to  draw  a  discreet  veil.  The  high- 
spirited,  wilful  young  woman  was  a 
striking  example — if  one  were  needed — 
of  the  truth  of  Pope's  famous  remark 
that  "  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 
When  she  returned  to  England  five  years 
afterwards,  she  had  spent  the  whole  of 
her  money,  together  with  some  ;f  20,000 
acquired  in  those  dubious  ways  to  which 
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people  who  Jive  by  their  wits  are  wont 
to  resort.  Shunned  by  her  own  people, 
and  indeed  by  most  respectable  branches 
of  society,  she  was  compelled  to  eke  out 
a  precarious  existence  as  best  she  could, 
and  thus  it  was  that  in  process  of 
time  Puss  blossomed  into  a  money- 
lender's tout,  and,  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  her  introductions  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  became  the 
trusted  lieutenant  of  a  well-known 
usurer,  Mr.  Ezekiel,  of  Sackville  Street. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  was  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary individuals  sonietimes  to  be 
met  with  who  are  ashamed  of  their  own 
name,  and,  as  is  common  with  Mr.  Moses, 
Mr.  Isaiah,  and  Mr.  Aaron  when  changing 
their  oriental  patronymic,  he  adopted  a 
Scotch  one,  and  for  twenty  years  had 
been  known  to  his  customers  as  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Ezekiel,  alias  Mr.  Gordon, 
was  a  little  man  with  the  eagle  eye  and 
hooked  beak  peculiar  to  his  tribe,  and 
with  a  curiously-shaped  head,  whose 
natural  covering  had,  from  some  un- 
explained reason,  deserted  him  in  an 
early  period  of  his  philanthropic  career. 

One  May  afternoon  the  little  usurer, 
who  was  fond  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
had  just  returned  to  his  office  after  a 
most  satisfactory  lunch  at  the  Gehenna 
Club — the  place  of  entertainment  he 
most  chiefly  patronised.  Mr.  Gordon 
was  in  excellent  spirits.  A  very  doubt- 
ful acceptance  of  ^^380  0^200  of  which 
had  been  "added  on"  for  interest),  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  maiden  aunt  of  the 
imlucky  acceptor,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was 
correspondingly  delighted.  He  had 
scarcely  seated  himself  in  his  comfortable 
armchair  when  Miss  Vansittart  was 
announced.  Mr.  Gordon  rose  and 
greeted  his  visitor  cordially. 

"Well,  Miss  Puss,"  said  he  (it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  on  most 
familiar  terms  with  the  young  lady), 
"  what  is  in  the  wind  to-day  ?  You  look 
as  if  you  had  got  good  news,"  and  the 
little  man,  who  curiously  resembled  some 
strange  bird,  made  a  peculiar  movement 
of  his  shoulders  and  arms  as  if  he  were 
flapping  his  wings. 

"  Have  a  glass  of  porty,  my  dear  ? 
Have  a  glass  of  porty  ? "  Why  he  should 
have  added  a  syllable  to  the  name  of  the 


wine  in  question  is  one  of  those 
inscrutable  mysteries  into  which  it 
would  be  profitless  to  inquire. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  don't  mind 
if  I  do.  Stay,  though  ;  I  think  I  would 
sooner  have  a  little  champagne." 

Mr.  Gordon  immediately  proceeded  to 
open  a  pint. 

**  Well,  what  is  it.  Puss  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  am  all  impatience." 

*'  I  have  got  hold  of  young  Pimlico,  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade ;  he  is  only  twenty- 
two,  as  you  know,  or  if  you  don't,  can 
easily  find  out,"  said  Puss,  pointing  to  a 
"Burke's  Peerage,'*  which,  with  the 
**  Landed  Gentry "  and  the  "  Large 
Landowners  of  England,"  constituted 
the  most  important  books  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
library.  "  And  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
can  twist  him  round  my  finger.  Old 
Vauxhall,  his  father,  is  nearly  eighty,  and 
is  dying  of  asthma  or  bronchitis,  or  a 
combination  of  both— the  maladies  of 
these  old  gentlemen  are  so  perplexing — 
and  when  he  goes,  young  Pimlico 
will  come  into  ;^i 00,000  a  year,  if  a 
penny." 

"  Well,  well,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Gordon. 
"  Have  another  glass  of  champagne,  my 
dear." 

"Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  Miss 
Vansittart. 

The  usurer  poured  out  another  glass, 
and  an  unnatural  brilliancy  came  into 
his  lack-lustre  eyes  as  with  eagerness  he 
waited  for  the  young  lady  to  continue 
her  story. 

*'The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Gordon, 
I  am  going  to  dine  with  Pimlico  to- 
night, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can 
bring  him  round  to  you  in  the  morn- 
ing to  negotiate  a  bit  of  *  ready.'  If  I 
succeed  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you, 
and  I  shall  take  precious  good  care  that 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  me.  Now,  I 
have  got  lots  of  frocks,  but  I  have  not 
an  atom  of  jewellery.  Mine's  all  gone 
where  the  good  niggers  go,  so  I  thought 
I'd  come  round  and  see  you  and  ask  you 
to  lend  me  something  for  the  occasion. 
You've  got  lots,  I  know,  in  that  safe  of 
yours." 

Mr.  Gordon  admitted  as  much.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  somewhat  difficult 
for  him   to   have  denied  it,  as  it    was 
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notorious  that  a  considerable  portion  of         Mr.  Gordon  opened  the  safe. 

the  proceeds  of  the  bills  he  discounted         "  There's  a  nice  little  thing,"  said  he, 


'"What!*'  he  shrieked,  '' Y'ou  pawned  my  beetle!" 

consisted^ of  jewellery,  cigars,  Hamburg  pointing  to  a  trumpery  necklace,  "  that 

sherry  and  old  masters.  would  suit  you  dowa  to  the  ground,  my 

*•  Let's  have  a  look  at  what  you've  got,  dear." 

Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Miss  Vansittart  '*  Why,  I  wouldn't  be  seen  with  such  a 
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thing,"  said  Puss.  "  There,  that's  better, 
that  diamond  beetle ;  that  will  do ;  lend 
me  that." 

"Why,  that's  worth  ;f  1,000,"  said 
Mr.  Gordon. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  **  answered 
Puss.  "  Why,  if  it  were  worth  ;f  5,000  it 
would  be  all  the  better.  I  want  to  mash 
this  boy,  but  I  cannot  do  it  unless  I  am 
properly  got  up.  That  beetle  will  do 
the  trick.     Fork  it  over." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  little  Hebrew, 
"  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  own  way. 
Well,  work  him  to-rights,  and  bring  him 
round  in  the  morning.  Stay  a  moment. 
That  beetle's  worth  ;f  1,000,  as  I  told  you. 
Now,  just  give  me  an  I.O.U.  for  the 
amount,  which  I  will  return  to  you  when 
you  hand  the  beetle  back  to  me  in  the 
morning." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  Puss,  and  the 
young  lady,  having  signed  the  document 
in  question  and  pocketed  the  beetle,  soon 
afterwards  took  her  departure. 

To-morrow  came,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  but  no  tidings  reached 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Miss  Vansittart  or  the 
beetle,  neither  did  that  young  lady  con- 
descend to  reply  to  any  of  the  letters, 
some  written  imploringly  and  some 
angrily,  received  by  her  from  the  money- 
lender. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  then  one  day  ' 
Mr.  Gordon  ran  against  Miss  Vansittart 
in  Piccadilly.    There  was  no  avoiding 
him,  and  so  Puss  had  no  alternative  but 
to  stand  to  her  guns. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Gordon  ? "  she 
said.  "Delighted  to  see  you.  I  was 
just  coming  round  to  you." 

"  You've  been  a  long  while  about  it," 
said  the  little  man.  "  You  never  brought 
Pimlico,  as  you  promised.  And  what's 
become  of  the  beetle  ?  " 

"  I  am  ^ery  sorry,"  said  Puss.  "  Pimlico 
was  compelled  to  go  out  of  town.  I  told 
you  his  father  was  very  ill.  The  old 
man's  not  expected  to  live,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  ofiE  to  Nonsuch  Castle  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

"  Well,  but  what  about  the  beetle  ?  " 

"Well,  I'd  better  tell  you  the  truth, 
Mr.  Gordon.  The  truth's  better  than 
anything  else  between  such  friends  as  we 
are.    I  was  stony,  and  I  had  to  pop  it." 


"What!"  shrieked  the  Jew.  "You 
pawned  my  diamond  beetle !  " 

"Well,"  said  she.  "only  for  ^^150,"  in 
much  the  same  tone  as  the  little  maid- 
servant declared  that  the  child  who  had 
made  a  somewhat  unwelcome  appearance 
was  only  a  little  one. 

"  I  will  have  the  law  on  you,"  cried 
Mr.  Gordon.  "  I  will  have  the  law  on 
you.  I  will  prosecute  you  for  this,  if  it 
costs  me  ifioo." 

Puss  drew  herself  up  with  all  that 
dignity  she  could  so  well  assume  when  a 
crisis  of  this  character  arose.  "  You  will 
take  whatever  steps,"  she  said,  "  you  may 
think  proper ;  but  I  must  decline  to  have 
any  altercation  with  you  in  the  street. 
Good-day."  And  she  turned  on  her  heel, 
and  was  gone  before  Mr.  Gordon  could 
recover  from  his  astonishment. 

Within  an  hour  the  money-lender  was 
at  his  solicitor's  in  Essex  Street,  and  was 
closeted  with  Mr.  Abednego— the  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Shadrach,  Meshech, 
and  Abednego — who  usually  attended  to 
Mr.  Gordon's  matters. 

"  I  lent  her  the  beetle,  Mr.  Abednego, 
to  wear  for  one  night,  and  she  promised 
to  bring  it  back  the  next  day.  I  charged 
her  nothing  for  it,  and  the  adjective 
substantive  has  stolen  it,  and  pawned  it. 
I  mean  to  lock  her  up,  and  you  had 
better  apply  for  a  warrant  at  once." 

"  It  is  better  not  to  go  into  court  with 
these  matters  if  you  can  avoid  it,"  was 
the  sound  advice  tendered  by  Mr. 
Abednego  to  his  client.  "These  show- 
ups  always  do  a  lot  of  harm.  Don't  you 
think  she  could  repay  the  money  that  she 
has  borrowed  upon  it,  and  let  you  have 
the  article  back  ?  That  would  be  much 
better  for  all  parties." 

"  She  hasn't  a  farthing,"  said  Gordon 
— '*not  a  single  farthing.  You  can  no 
more  get  money  out  of  Puss  Vansittart 
than  butter  out  of  a  dog's  mouth.  The 
only  chance  is  to  prosecute  her,  for  then, 
perhaps,  some  of  her  relations  would 
come  forward  to  avoid  the  family 
disgrace,  and  square  the  job.  It's  the 
only  chance;  and,  Mr.  Abednego,  I  didn't 
come  here  to  be  advised.  I  came  to 
give  my  instructions.  Now  you  have 
got  my  instructions,  so  please  start  at 
once." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"Of  course  you  can  prove  all 
this?" 

"  Of  course  I  can ;  I  know 
what  I'm  about.  Why,  if 
proofs  are  needed,  here's  her 
I.O.U.  for  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  beetle,"  and  the 
little  man  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  breast  pocket  and  produced 
Miss  Vansittart's  acknowledg- 
ment. 

The  lawyer  glanced  at  it, 
and  a  curious  expression  came 
across  his  countenance. 

"  Why,  you  are  out  of  court, 
Mr.  Gordon,"  said  he ;  **  at 
least  as  far  as  criminal  process 
is  concerned.  Why,  this  is  a 
sale.  You  have  actually  taken 
Miss  Vansittart's  acknowledg- 
ment that  she  owes  you  ;f  1,000. 
The  only  thing  that  you  can 
do  is  to  sue  her  for  the 
money." 

"Sue  her  for  the  money 
cried    the    Jew.      "Why 
hasn't  got  1,000  half-pence 

"In    that    case,"    said    Mr. 
Abednego,    "you    had    better 
recover  the  pawnbroker's  dupli- 
cate and  put  up  with  the  loss. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do." 

Mr.  Gordon  left  Essex  Street  at  enmity 
with  himself  and  all  mankind,  and 
returned  to  his  office  in  Sackville  Street. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
compose  a  letter  to  Miss  Vansittart,  but 
at  last  he  managed  to  do  so,  upbraiding 
her  with  her  conduct,  and  demanding 
that  the  pawnbroker's  duplicate  should 
be  sent  to  him  without  delay. 

Next  day  he  received  the  following 
answer : — 

"Dear  Mr.  Gordon,— You  thought 
proper  yesterday  to  subject  me  to  a  most 
gratuitous  insult,  and  you  screamed  at 
me  in  the  public  street,  and  actually 
threatened  me  with  criminal  prosecution. 

"  Now,  I  never  allow  anyone  to  insult 
me  with  impunity,  and  I  see  no  possible 
reason  why  I  should  make  an  exception 
in  your  favour.  When  I  think  of  the 
numberless  victims  I  have  dragged  into 
your  net,  and  of  the  immense  services  I 


Miss  Vansittart  got  the  £100. 

have  rendered  you,  I  am  more  than 
ever  struck  by  the  grossness  of  your 
ingratitude.  In  fact,  I  can  see  no  circum- 
stances whatever  that  extenuate  your 
deplorable  conduct.  However,  I  am  not 
hard-hearted,  nor  am  I  unreasonable,  as 
you  will  admit  when  you  have  read  my 
proposition.  Now,  my  proposition  is 
this  :  Send  your  clerk  down  to  me  to- 
morrow morning  with  ;f  100  in  notes  (no 
cheque,  please,  because  you  might  think 
better  of  it  and  stop  it),  and  in  return  I 
will  hand  over  Mr.  Abinadab's  ticket,  and 
you  can  take  the  merry  little  insect  out  of 
pop. 

"  Don't  say  that  I  am  not  a  good  sort, 
for  when  you  have  tendered  me  this 
small  solatium  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

"  Yours  usually, 

"  Puss." 

:¥  *  ^  * 

Miss  Vansittart  got  the  ;^ioo. 
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KING  ARTHUR. 


By  J,   CUMING    WALTERS* 

IX. — Of  Camelford  and  the  Last  Battle. 

"O'er  Cornwall's  clififs  the  tempest  roar'd, 
High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soar'd ; 
On  Tintagel's  topmost  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  sheeting  shower;  ' 
Round  the  rough  Castle  shrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide : 
When  Arthur  ranged  his  red  cross  ranks 
On  conscious  Camlan's  crimson  banks." 

Wharton,  "  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur,' 

**  On  Trinity e  Mondaye  in  the  morne 

This  sore  battayle  was  doomed  to  be; 
Where  many  a  knight  cry'd  '  Well-a-waye ! ' 
Alacke,  it  was  the  more  pittie." 

Percy  Religues. 


IHEER  over  the 
bleak  Cornish 
hills,  fifteen  miles 
from  Launceston, 
lies  a  small  white- 
looking  town  with 
a  precipitous  high- 
way along  which 
the  principal 
houses  and  one  or 
two  poor-looking 
public  buildings 
are  ranged.  It  is  a  town  without  a  church, 
and,  except  on  market  day,  without  the 
signs  of  stirring  life  and  business ;  a  remote 
and  isolated  little  place  which  never- 
theless once  had  its  own  Parliamentary 
representative  and  not  unfittingly  chose 
"Ossian"  Macpherson  as  its  member. 
This  is  Camelford,  and  the  ride  by  coach 
from  Launceston  is  not  uninteresting  or 
uninstructive.  The  desolate  aspect  of  the 
land,  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of 
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the  few  tiny  villages  passed  on  the  way, 
the  barrenness  of  the  hills,  the  scantness 
of  the  population,  all  serve  to  reveal  the 
history,  past  and  present,  of  this  portion 
of  England  where  only  the  hardiest  of  the 
race  could  live,  and  live  somewhat  pre- 
cariously. The  land  itself  yields  little ; 
there  are  no  rivers  upon  which  a  boat 
could  be  used,  and  the  line  of  rough  hills 
which  form  the  spine  of  the  county  pent 
the  people  as  within  a  prison.  Even 
now,  Camelford  and  half  a  score  of  like 
places  seem  shut  out  of  the  world.  The 
stream  of  life  is  sluggish,  luxuries  are 
scarcely  known,  the  habits  of  the  villagers 
are  primitive,  and  yet  the  Cornishmen 
retain  that  rugged  independence  for 
which  they  have  at  all  times  been  noted. 
In  old  times  the  county  produced  a  race 
of  heroes  and  giants  who  preserved  their 
liberties  and  were  among  the  last  to  be 
subdued  by  English  rulers.  Both  modem 
and  ancient  history,  legends  and  facts, 
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bear  testimony  to  the  constant  struggle 
which   prevailed   in  this  part,  and  had 
there   been  no    "  giants "   in   Cornwall, 
neither  its  traditions  nor  its  history  would 
be  what  they  are.     Queen  Elizabeth  said 
that  the  further  she  travelled  west  in  her 
dominions  the  more  convinced  she  was 
that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  east. 
In  a  sense  this  was  grossly  unjust,  for  the 
Comishmen,    though    they    may    have 
seemed  a    little    uncouth,   were    by  no 
means    an    uncultured    race,   and    their 
literature    proves    how  early   they  had 
their  thinkers  and   their  scholars,  their 
bards  and  their  chroniclers.     Taciturnity 
on  the  part  of  this  people  must  by  no 
means  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  unintelli- 
gence  ;  indeed,  it  is  proof  to  the  contrary, 
for  the  Comishman  thinks  for  himself ; 
he  has  his   own   opinions,  and   sturdily 
maintains  them.    A  certain  aloofness  is 
discernible,  and  this  is  characteristic  of  a 
race  which   has  so   many  claims   to  a 
distinct    record    of    its    own.      In    the 
character,  bearing,  and  habits  of  the  men 
of    to-day  may   be   found    considerable 
corroboration  of  the  truth  which  under- 
lies the  myths  and  legends  of  antiquity. 
If  Camelford  is  now  commonplace,  with 
its  market,  its  commercial  inn,  its  linen- 
drapers',  ironmongers',  and  greengrocers' 
shops,  there  may  yet  be  found  within  and 
around  it  much  to  charm  and  much  to 
kindle  the   enthusiasm  of   the   lover  of 
romance.     Here  and  there  are  the  relics 
over   which   the   antiquary   gloats,   and 
now  and  then  a  name  is  heard  or  seen 
which  at  once  revives  olden  memories,  or 
suggests  with  more  or  less  distinctness  a 
real    connection   with    the   last   of    the 
British  race.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  while  not  a  trace  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Charity  Chapel  remains,  the  sites 
of  camps  and  the  scenes  of  battles  of 
much  remoter  date  are  still  to  be  found. 
Signs    of    British    occupation    are    not 
lacking,  and   one   entrenchment   known 
as  Arthur's  Hill  takes  us  right  back  to 
the  time  of  the  great  king.     Mere  names 
may,  however,  in  most  cases  count  for 
nought,  and  the  fact  that  hills,  tarns,  and 
fords  bear   the  classic  designation  and 
are  reputed  to  have  had  connection  with 
Arthurian    deeds   is   not    equivalent   to 
tangible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  stories. 


Camelford  is  chiefly  noted  to-day  for 
being  the  principal  town  within  access 
of  the  slate  quarries,  and  of  being  within 
easy  and  convenient  distance  of  some  of 
the  most  imposing  and  enchanting 
scenery  of  the  north  Cornwall  coast. 
From  a  few  points  of  vantage  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea  may  be  caught,  and  the  lanes 
branch  off  to  famed  Pentargon  Bay, 
Trebarwith  Strand,  Black  Pit,  St. 
Knighton's  Kieve,  and  Tintagel — all 
Arthurian  haunts. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hilly  highway, 
beyond  which  stretch  the  meadows,  one 
catches  the  first  glimpse  of  the  shallow 
little  river,  more  properly  called  a  brook, 
which,  small  and  insignificant  as  it  is, 
has  become  so  prominently  identified 
with  the  concluding  scenes  in  King 
Arthur's  history.  This  is  the  river  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  town,  the  Alan 
Camel,  or  Camlan  (from  Crum  hayUy 
meaning  "  crooked  river  "),  by  the  side  of 
which  the  last  battle  is  said  to  have  been 
fought.  It  is  a  shallow  stream  and  it 
has  to  find  its  way  to  the  sea  by  a 
tortuous  course  between  the  hills  which 
extend  to  the  coast,  and  the  poet  has  not 
failed  to  turn  even  this  fact  to  account, 
for  Drayton  wrote  : — 

"  Let  Camel  of  her  course  and  curious  windings 
boast, 

.     .     .     Her  proper  course  that  loosely  doth 

neglect, 
As  frantic,  ever  since  her  British  Arthur's  blood. 
By  Mordred's  murtherous  hand  was  mingled 

with  her  flood." 

No  one  can  look  upon  the  Camel,  and 
trace  its  rippling  course  between  low 
banks  until  it  passes  beneath  the  dark 
stone  arch  of  Slaughter  Bridge,  a  mile  or 
so  distant,  and  feel  that  it  is  quite  worthy 
of  its  fame.  It  is  scarcely  picturesque, 
and  it  needed  a  very  daring  and  imagina- 
tive poet  to  speak  of  it  as  "  frantic  "  or 
to  make  reference  to  its  "  flood."  At  its 
deepest  one  could  wade  across  it  and  not 
be  wet  above  the  ankles,  but  in  most 
places  there  is  no  need  to  get  wet  at  all, 
for  a  single  stride  would  suffice  to  carry 
one  from  bank  to  bank.  Nor  does  the 
little  stream  in  its  course  pass  through 
that  part  of  the  land  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  imagination  of  the  pil- 
grim.    It  passes  sluggishly  and  muddily 
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beneath  the  heavy-looking  bridge,  much 
too  large  for  it,  bearing  an  almost  gro- 
tesquely terrible  name  in  commemoration 
of  the  fearful  battle  which  took  place 
thereabout  between  King  Arthur  and  his 
rebellious  nephew.  Where  Slaughter 
Bridge — not  by  any  means  an  ancient 
structure,  by  the  way — crosses  the  Cam- 
Ian  Arthur  is  said  to  have  received  his 
death  wound,  and  to  have  given  a  fatal 
blow  to  Mordred.  If  we  could  only 
believe  one-half  that  is  told  of  Slaughter 
Bridge  it  would  be  veritably  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  spots  in  all  England,  a 
Mecca  for  pilgrims  and  students,  poets 
and  romancists.  But  alas !  Slaughter 
Bridge,  despite  its  awe-inspiring  name,  is 
the  greatest  of  illusions,  and  the  most 
striking  proof  that  the  real  land  of  King 
Arthur  is  lost  or  changed  beyond  all 
recognition.  Never  can  we  believe  that 
this  most  insipid  scene  in  all  north  Cornwall 
was  the  portion  of  Lyonnesse  where  the 
last  great  battle  in  the  west  was  fought, 
where  Arthur  met  his  doom,  where  the 
knights  perished,  and  of  all  the  great  and 
noble  company  on  either  side  only  two 
knights  survived  to  carry  out  their 
master's  last  behests. 

But  the  tradition  remains.  Mordred 
had  set  his  heart  on  the  kingdom,  and 
Arthur  foresaw  the  end.  "  Never,"  says 
the  chronicler,  **  was  there  seen  a  more 
dolefuller  battle  in  no  Christian  land: 
for  there  was  but  rushing  and  riding, 
foining  and  striking,  and  many  a  grim 
word  was  there  spoken  cither  to  other, 
and  many  deadly  stroke.  But  alway 
King  Arthur  rode  throughout  the  battle 
of  Sir  Mordred  many  times,  and  did  there 
right  nobly  as  a  noble  King  should  do  ; 
and  at  all  times  he  never  fainted.  And 
Sir  Mordred  that  day  .  .  .  put  him  in 
great  peril,  and  thus  they  fought  all  the 
long  day,  and  never  stinted  till  the  noble 
knights  were  laid  to  the  cold  ground. 
And  ever  they  fought  still  till  it  was 
nigh  night,  and  by  that  time  was  there  a 
hundred  thousand  laid  dead  upon  the 
down.  .  .  .  *Jesu  mercy,'  said  King 
Arthur,  *  where  are  all  my  noble  knights 
become?  Alas,  that  ever  I  should  see 
this  doleful  day;  for  now,'  said  King 
Arthur,  *I  am  come  unto  mine  end.' 
Then  was  King  Arthur  aware  where  Sir 


Mordred  leaned  upon  his  sword  among  a 
great  heap  of  dead  men.  *  Now  give  me 
my  spear,'  said  King  Arthur,  *  for  yonder 
I  have  spied  the  traitor  which  hath 
wrought  all  this  woe.  .  .  .  Betide  me 
death,  betide  me  life,'  said  the  King, 
'now  I  see  him  yonder  alone,  he  shall 
never  escape  my  hands.'  Then  King 
Arthur  gat  his  spear  in  both  his  hands, 
and  ran  towards  Sir  Mordred,  crying, 
'Traitor,  now  is  thy  death- day  come ! ' 
And  when  Sir  Mordred  heard  King 
Arthur  he  ran  unto  him  with  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand,  and  there  King 
Arthur  smote  Sir  Mordred  under  the 
shield,  with  a  foin  of  his  spear,  through- 
out the  body  more  than  a  fathom.  And 
when  Sir  Mordred  felt  that  he  had  his 
death  wound,  he  thrust  himself  with  all  the 
might  that  he  had,  up  to  the  end  of  King 
Arthur's  spear  with  his  sword,  that  he 
held  in  both  his  hands,  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  that  the  sword  pierced  the  helmet 
and  the  brain.  And  therewith  Sir  Mor- 
dred fell  down  stark  dead  to  the  earth, 
and  the  noble  King  Arthur  fell  down  in 
a  swoon  to  the  earth.  And  Sir  Lucan 
and  Sir  Bedivere  often-times  heaved  him 
up,  and  so  weakly  they  laid  him  between 
them  both,  unto  a  little  chapel,  not  far 
from  the  seaside."  Historians  differ  as 
to  the  date  of  this  event.  The  year  was 
probably  643,  the  time  winter — some  say 
Christmas  Day. 

Mordred,  Arthur's  great  opponent  and 
eventual  vanquisher,  is  the  dark  and 
sinister  character,  the  man  of  mysterious 
origin  and  of  blighting  influence,  moving 
gloomily  through  the  drama.  By  some 
said  to  be  Arthur's  own  son,  a  child  of 
sin  and  crime,  and  by  others  said  to  be 
the  son  of  King  Lot  and  Arthur's  sister, 
his  life  was  miraculously  preserved  when 
the  King  ordered  the  slaying  of  all 
children  bom  on  May-day,  in  the  hope 
of  removing  the  infant  who,  as  Merlin  had 
prophesied  to  him,  "shall  destroy  you 
and  all  the  knights  of  your  realm  "  ;  and 
thereafter  he  played  a  malignant  part  in 
the  drama.  If  ill-news  were  to  be  borne 
to  the  King,  Mordred  bore  it ;  were  trust 
to  be  violated,  Mordred  violated  it ;  were 
knights  to  be  betrayed,  Mordred  was  the 
spy  and  informer.  Left  to  rule  the  land 
in     Arthur's   absence,    he    usurped     the 
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throne;  left  to  guard  Guinevere,  he 
carried  her  away  and  attempted  to  force 
her  in  marriage ;  an  outcast,  he  became 
Arthur's  deadliest  rival  and  fulfilled 
Merlin's  prediction.  It  was  he,  and  not 
the  racial  antagonist,  who  was  destined 
to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  Order  that 
the  King  had  established.  Tennyson, 
following  the  suggest  ion  of  the  chroniclers, 
has  sharply  contrasted  Mordred  with 
Lancelot;  whose  enemy  he  was,  not  so 
much  because  Lancelot  was  sinful,  as 
because  his  sin  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  against  Arthur's 
favourite  knight.  He  was  Lancelot's 
rival,  too,  his  secret  and  cunning  rival, 
for  the  love  of  Guinevere.  All  the  pic- 
tures we  have  of  Mordred  are  adverse ; 
he  is  the  "  passing  envious  "  man  who 
hates  all  more  successful  than  himself, 
the  man  who  "  laid  his  ear  beside  the 
doors,"  who  was  "  always  sullen  ** ;  the 
tale-bearer,  whose  narrow  face  and  thin 
lips  pictured  the  petty,  spiteful  spirit 
within  ;  the  man  whose  shield  was  blank 
and  unblazoned,  but  who 

"  Like  a  subtle  beast 
Lay  couchant  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne, 
Ready  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance  :  for  this 
He  chill'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement ; 
And  tampered  with  the  Lords  of  the  White  Horse, 
Heathen,  the  brood  by  Hengist  left;    and  sought 
To  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Round 
Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  it  into  feuds 
Serving  his  traitorous  end;  and  all  his  aims 
Were  sharpen 'd  by  strong  hate  for  Lancelot." 

Such  is  Tennyson's  portraiture  of 
Mordred,  and  the  depiction  is  justified 
by  all  that  the  chroniclers  relate  of  the 
false  knight  who  by  fraud  gathered  the 
knights  around  him,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Canterbury,  and  at  Winchester 
declared  that  Guinevere  should  be  his 
wife.  The  chronicle  explicitly  declares 
that  the  queen  repelled  his  advances,  and 
flying  to  London,  took  refuge  in  the 
Tower,  which  she  garnished  with  her 
army.  Sir  Mordied,  "  wroth  out  of 
measure,"  laid  siege  to  the  Tower,  defied 
the  Archbishop,  and  at  length,  by  spread- 
ing evil  reports  of  King  Arthur,  drew 
"  much  people  "  to  his  side.  This  defec- 
tion supplied  Malory  with  a  fine 
opportunity  for  moralising  on  the 
defaults  of  Englishmen,  who  are  seldom 


satisfied — "for  there  may  no  thing  please 
us  no  term."  When  King  Arthur  arrived 
off  Dover  with  a  great  navy  of  ships, 
galleys,  and  carracks,  he  found  Mordred 
and  his  host  awaiting  him.  Here  the 
first  encounter  took  place,  and  Mordred, 
being  worsted, removed  to  Barham  Down, 
where  he  again  suffered  defeat.  But  these 
skirmishes,  desperate  as  they  were,  were 
but  preliminaries  to  the  real  battle  for 
which  both  sides  were  preparing.  Mor- 
dred's  force  was  drawn  from  those  "  that 
loved  not  Lancelot,"  and  from  the  people 
"of  London,  Kent,  Southsex,  Surrey, 
Estsex,  Southfolk,  and  Northfolk  "  ;  and 
Arthur,  with  his  faithful  band,  moved 
westward  past  Salisbury,  and  on  to  the 
shore.  Despite  the  warning  of  Sir 
Gawaine's  ghost  "in  no  wise  to  do 
battle,"  but  to  make  a  month's  treaty 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  presence  of 
Lancelot,  King  Arthur  found  himself 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  contest.  A 
fair  and  generous  offer  had  been  made 
to  Mordred  :  Cornwall  and  Kent  were  to 
be  his  during  King  Arthur's  lifetime,  and 
on  the  King's  death  he  was  to  have  all 
**  England."  But  when  the  treaty  was 
made  an  adder  stung  a  knight's  foot,  and 
his  cry  of  pain  was  like  a  clarion  call  to 
battle.  In  a  moment  the  swords  flashed, 
the  trumpets  were  blown,  the  horns 
fcounded ;  and  at  sunset  Mordred  was 
dead,  and  Arthur  had  received  his  death- 
wound.* 

Undeniably  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  portion  of  the  river  Camlan  is 
about  half  a  mile  away  from  Slaughter 
Bridge,  towards  Tintagel,  where  it  has 

•  The  ancient  ballad,  discovered,*  annotated, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  supplemented,  by  Dr. 
Percy,  follows  very  exactly  the  story  of  Arthur's 
last  days  as  given  in  the  romances  except  that  it 
ascribes  to  Sir  Lucan  the  acts  usually  credited  to 
Sir  Bedivere.  Not  a  detail  is  omitted,  not  a  point 
is  missed.  On  the  morning  of  Trinity  Monday  the 
ghost  of  Sir  Gawaine  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
the  King  and  warned  him  not  to  fight  if  he  prized 
his  life,  but  to  wait  until  Sir  Lancelot  returned 
from  France.  The  parley  which  followed  between 
Arthur  and  Mordred  is  next  described,  but  just 
as  a  month's  league  had  been  decided  upon  the 
adder*s  sting  brought  about  the  ' '  woeful  chance 
As  ever  was  in  Christentie."  When  the  wounded 
knight  drew  his  sword  the  two  hosts  immediately 
"joined  battayle,"  and  fought  until  only  three  men 
were  left  alive.    The  ballad  is  too  long  to  quote. 
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worn  a  way  between  the  grassy  hills  and 
lies  half-hidden  far  below,  crossed  and 
le-crossed  scores  of  times  by  fallen  and 
inclining  trees.  The  waters  here  hurry 
and  chatter  about  the  stones,  and  find 
their  way  about  the  rank  weeds  and 
undergrowth  which  here  and  there 
impede  their  journey.  It  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  river  is  found  at  all, 
and  with  greater  difficulty  that  it  is 
approached.  But  those  who  persevere 
will  find,  where  the  banks  are  steepest 
and  the  herbage  and  weeds  thickest,  that 
the  brook  washes  a  huge  engraved  stone 
lying  flat  and  half  embedded  in  the  earth. 
This  is  King  Arthur's  grave,  a  secret 
place,  and  so  near  Tintagel  that  the  poet 
did  not  strain  facts  greatly  when  he 
pointed  out  that 

••  No  other  place  on  Britain's  spacious  earth 
Were  worthy  of  his  end  but  where  he  had  his 
birth." 

Pilgrims  have  often  found  their  way  to 
that  lonely  spot,  and  resting  near  the 
huge  stone,  they  may  reflect  upon  the 
w(»idrous  possibility  of  there  being,  after 
all,  by  the  side  of  this  stream  a  tangible 
link  with  King  Arthur.  The  stone  lies 
ID  a  Dook  between  two  rocks,  and  three 
graceful  and  luxurious  trees  watch  over 
it  as  if  they  were  the  metamorphosed 
three  Queens  who  received  the  wounded 
Kinf;  in  the  magic  boat  which  glided  to 
Avalon.  All  around  is  a  profound  calm  ; 
not  a  sound  but  the  occasional  buzz  of 
an  insect  comes  from  the  long  grasses  of 
the  meadows  above,  or  from  the  ferns 
and  ivy  which  spring  from  the  shady 
channel  below.  At  sunset  the  scene  is 
delightful.  The  high  meadows  are 
kindled  with  brilliant  light,  but  not  a 
ray  comes  to  that  hollow  where,  it  is 
said,  Arthur  was  laid.  His  grave  is  in 
perpetual  shadow,  and  when  I  last  saw 
it  a  long,  gaunt,  withered  branch 
stretched  over  it  like  a  spectral  arm. 
The  edacious  tooth  of  time  has  bitten 
away  the  letters,  and  moss  has  overgrown 
a  portion  of  the  stone,  so  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  barely  decipherable,  but  the  words 
are  known  to  be  : — 

**Cotin  hie  jacit  filius  Magari.** 

The  actual  history  is  best  given  in  the 
words  of   the   local  antiquary   Borlase, 


who  in  his  noted  1769  volume  gave  an 
illustration  of  the  relics  and  said  : — 

"  This  inscribed  stone,  nine  feet  nine 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  three  inches 
wide,  was  formerly  a  foot-bridge  near  the 
late  Lord  Falmouth's  seat  of  Worthyvale, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Camelford. 
It  was  called  Slaughter  Bridge,  and  as 
Tradition  says,  from  a  bloody  battle 
fought  on  this  ground,  fatal  to  the  great 
King  Arthur.  A  few  years  since,  the  late 
Lady  Dowager  Falmouth,  shaping  a 
rough  kind  of  hill,  about  100  yards  ofF, 
into  spiral  walks,  removed  this  stone 
from  the  place  where  it  served  as  a 
bridge,  and,  building  a  low  piece  of 
masonry  for  its  support,  placed  it  at  the 
foot  of  her  improvements,  where  it  still 
lies  in  one  of  the  natural  grots  of  the  hill. 
This  stone  is  taken  notice  of  by  Mr. 
Carew  in  the  following  words :  *  For 
testimony  of  the  last  battle  in  which 
Arthur  was  killed,  the  old  folks  there- 
abouts (viz.,  round  Camelford)  shew  you 
a  stone  bearing  Arthur's  name,  though 
now  departed  to  **  Atry."  This  inscrip- 
tion has  been  lately  published  ;  but  so 
incorrectly  that  it  may  still  be  reckoned 
among  the  nondescripts.  It  is  said  there, 
"  that  this  stone  lay  at  the  very  place 
where  Arthur  received  his  mortal  wound.** 
All  this  about  King  Arthur  takes  its  rise 
from  the  last  five  letters  of  this  Inscrip- 
tion, which  are  by  some  thought  to  be 
Maguri  (quasi  tnagni  Arthuri),  and  from 
thence  others  will  have  it,  that  a  son  of 
Arthur  was  buried  here ;  but  though 
history,  as  well  as  tradition,  affirms  that 
Arthur  fought  his  last  battle,  in  which  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  near  this  place, 
yet  that  this  Inscription  retains  anything 
of  his  name  is  all  a  mistake.  The  letters 
are  Roman,  and  as  follow  :  Coiin  hie 
jacit  filius  magari.  By  the  i  in  hie  being 
joined  to  the  A,  by  the  h  wanting  its 
cross  link,  the  bad  line  of  the  writing,  the 
distorted  leaning  of  the  letters,  I  conclude, 
that  the  monuments  cannot  be  so  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Arthur.' "  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  what  is  now  called  King 
Arthur's  tombstone  was  originally  called, 
when  in  position.  Slaughter  Bridge,  a 
name  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
modem  structure.  That  the  stone  once 
served  actually  as  a  funeral   monument 
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is  also  pretty  ubvioiis,  but  whom  it 
commemorates  is  a  mysteiy.  The 
engraved  letters  belong  to  an  era 
posterior  to  Arthur's,  and  ihere  ate,  as  a 
fact,  relics  indubitably  of  an  earlier  date 
in  the  locality. 

**  Graves "  of  King  Arthur  are  so 
numerous  as  to  make  all  claims  more  or 
less  ridiculous.  Even  Canielford,  as  if 
fearing  that  the  evidence  in  one  case  may 
not  be  strong  enough,  provides  an 
alternative,  aod  points  out  that  near  at 
hand  is  Warbelow  Barrow,  an  ancieot 
fortiBcation  of  considerable  extent,  in  the 


from  the  eagerness  of  a  people  to  support 
the  idea  of  their  direct  connection  with  a 
lost  hero,  and  from  the  readiness  with 
which  they  attach  his  name  to  those 
places  which  naturally  suggest  a  possible 
or  a  poetic  connection.  That  a  very 
strong  and  sincere  belief  exists  that 
Arthur  was  buried  near  Camel  ford  j% 
however,  not  to  be  questioned,  and  there 
is  perhaps  a  better  reason  for  concediog 
the  point  in  this  case  than  in  all  the 
others.  All  traditions  agree  that  the  last 
battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  and 
that  it  was  fatal  to  Arthur,  and  his  burial 
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tent  re  of  which  is  a  large  mound  reputed 
also  to  be  King  .\rthur's  burying-place. 
It  would  be  easy  to  reduce  the  whole 
subject  to  absurdity  by  saying  that  if 
there  were  a  doubt  that  King  Arthur 
ever  lived,  bis  numerous  **  graves  "  con- 
clusively prove  that  he  died  many  tiroes, 
desjiite  the  tradition,  too,  Ihat  he  did  not 
die  at  all.  The  jumble  of  foolishness 
and  contradictions  does  not  of  course 
affect  the  real  storj' ;  it  is  the  resultant 
of  popular  superstitions  and  confusing 
traditions.  Upon  the  smallest  basis  of 
ancient  fact  superstition  rears  a  stupen- 
dous edifice,  and  these  many  claims  to 
possess    King     Arthur's    **  grave  **    arise 


close  at  hand  is  the  most  natural  of 
conclusions.  Mr.  King,  an  antiquary, 
declared  that  on  the  bank  of  the  Cam  Ian 
could  be  seen  a  fallen  maen  "of  the  later 
fkitish  era,  having  the  name  of  Arthur 
inscribed  on  its  lower  side,"  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  conjecture  rather 
than  established  proof.  Yet  it  is  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  most  cherished  of  beliefs 
to  admit  that  any  grave  of  Arthur  exists 
—to  say  nothing  of  a  multitude  of  them. 
If  he  passed  into  the  land  of  Faerie,  if  he 
did  not  die  but  only  awaits  a  call  to 
**  come  again,"  why  do  we  expect  to  find 
the  place  of  his  sepulture  ?— why  arc 
tombs  discovered? — ^why  are  lovely  spots 
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called  King  Arthur's  graves  ?    What  said 
the  ancient  triad  ? — 

*'The  grave  of  March  is  this,  and  this  is  the 
grave  of  Gwyther, 
Here  is  the  grave  of  Gwgawn  Gleddyfrudd, 
But  unknown  is  the  grave  of  Arthur." 

The  more  popular  and  more  befitting 
tradition  deviates  entirely  from  any  com- 
monplace termination  of  King  Arthur's 
career,  and  gives  a  magical  end  to  his 
miraculous  history.  The  King's  brand, 
Excalibur  or  Calibur,  the  emblem  of  his 
kingship  and  the  symbol  of  his  power, 
the  sword  which  he  alone  could  wield, 
and  by  winning  which  he  had  gained  his 
crown,  was  given  to  Sir  Bedivere  by  the 
dying  chief  to  return  unto  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  **  My  time  hieth  fast,"  said 
the  King ;  "  therefore  take  thou  Excali- 
bur, my  good  sword,  and  go  with  it 
unto  yonder  waterside,  and  when  thou 
comest  there  I  charge  thee,  throw  my 
sword  into  that  water,  and  come  again 
and  tell  me  what  thou  shalt  see."  Twice 
did  Sir  Bedivere  falteringly  go  to  dark 
Dozmare  Pool,  a  melancholy  sheet  of 
water  overshadowed  by  high  and  dreary 
hills  which  seem  to  keep  gloomy  watch 
over  Camelford.  Twice  did  Sir  Bedi- 
vere's  heart  fail  him,  and  instead  of 
flinging  the  wondrous  sword  into  the 
depths,  supposed  to  be  unfathomable,  of 
the  black  Uke,  he  hid  it  among  the 
many-knotted  waterfiags  that  whistled 
stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge.  "  Autho- 
rity forgets  a  dying  King,"  said  Arthur 
to  the  faithless  knight ;  but  for  the  last 
time  asserting  his  power,  he  threateningly 
bade  him  to  fulfil  his  task  ;  and  the  knight 
ran,  leapt  down  the  ridges,  and  threw  the 
splendid  brand  into  mid-water. 

**  But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three    times,   and   drew    him    under  in    the 
mere."  • 

•  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Tennyson's  lines 
with  Longfellow's  in  "The  Spanish  Student," 
the  similarity  of  phrasing  being  so  marked. 
Victorian,  the  student,  observes  that  it  is  in  vain 
he  throws  unto  oblivion's  sea  the  sword  [of  love] 
that  pierces  him— 

**  For  like  Excalibur, 

With  gemmed  and  flashing  hilt  it  will  not  sink. 

There  rises  from  below  a  hand  that  grasps  it, 

And  waves  it  in  the  air  :  and  wailing  voices 

Are  heard  along  the  shore." 


Poets,  in  describing  this  scene,  have 
found  it  scarcely  possible  to  do  other 
than  follow  closely  the  words  of 
Malory,  which  relate  the  incident  with 
directness  and  yet  with  a  charm  of 
picturesqueness  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
except  by  much  elaboration — ^and  elabo- 
ration would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 
case,  and  would  destroy  the  subtle  effect 
of  the  narrative.  After  telling  of  the 
hiding  of  the  sword  by  the  reluctant 
knight,  and  of  Arthur's  indignation  at 
his  evasive  words  and  long  tarrying,  the 
chronicler  says  : — "  Then  Sir  Bedevere 
departed,  and  went  to  the  sword,  and 
lightly  took  it  up,  and  went  to  the  water 
side,  and  there  he  bound  the  girdle  about 
the  hilts,  and  then  he  threw  the  sword  as 
far  into  the  water  as  he  might,  and  there 
came  an  arm  and  a  hand  above  the 
water,  and  met  it,  and  caught  it,  and  so 
shook  it  thrice  and  brandished  it,  and 
then  vanished  away  the  hand  with  the 
sword  in  the  water."  "The  hand  that 
arose  from  the  mere,**  says  Renan,  **  is  the 
hope  of  the  Celtic  heroes.  It  is  thus  that 
weak  people,  dowered  with  imagination, 
revenge  themselves  on  their  conquerors. 
Feeling  themselves  to  be  strong  inwardly 
and  weak  outwardly,  they  protest,  they 
exult,  and  such  a  strife  unloosing  their 
might  renders  them  capable  of  miracles." 
Four  miles  to  the  east  of  Camelford  is 
Row  Tor,  1,296  feet  high,  its  sharp 
spine,  broken  and  projecting  in  parts, 
no  doubt  suggesting  the  name  it  popu- 
larly bears  of  the  Rough  Mountain. 
On  the  left  is  Rame  Head,  another  tjrpical 
hill,  bare  and  brown,  and  it  is  between 
these  two  that  Dozmare  Pool,  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  incident  with  the 
sword  and  the  magic  hand,  may  be  seen 
dimly  glittering.  It  is  a  weird  legend- 
haimted  spot.  The  traveller  finds  himself 
shut  in  between  the  frowning  hills  and 
beside  a  dark  tarn  of  most  dismal  aspect. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  waters  of 
Dozmare  Pool  were  once  tidal,  and  from 
this  supposition  the  name  is  derived,  dos 
meaning  a  drop,  and  mart  the  sea. 
Instead  of  being  unfathomable,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  only  a  few'  feet  deep, 
though  its  black  appearance  certainly 
suggests  a  great  depth.  This  and  all 
other  superstitions    have   probably  been 
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suggested  by  its  gloom  and  desolation, 
by  its  situation  among  the  dreariest 
of  hills,  and  by  tragic  events  for  which 
there  is  some  historic  foundation 
and  which  occurred  in  the  vicinity. 
The  "  bogie "  of  the  place  is  one 
Tregeagle,  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  man 
of  yore,  who  in  expiation  of  his  many 
sins  is  doomed  to  visit  Dozmare  Pool, 
where  amid  the  terrific  storms  on  the 
hills  and  moors  during  winter  his 
piteous  howling  can  be  distinctly  heard. 
His  punishment  is  to  empty  the  pool 
with  a  limpet  shell,  and  it  may  be  due  to 
his  labours  that  the  waters  have  so  con- 
siderably diminished  in  bulk  since  the 
time  that  they  were  "unfathomable." 
But  Tregeagle  loudly  mourns  because  he 
considers  his  task  a  hopeless  one,  and 
then  the  devil  comes  in  person  and  pur- 
sues him  round  and  round  the  dismal 
tarn  until  at  last  Tregeagle  flies  shrieking 
to  the  sanctuary  at  Roche  Rocks,  fifteen 
miles  distant.    This  is  the  tale  told  of 


the  "middle  meer"in  which  Excalibur 
was  flung  and  lost  to  mortal  sight  foi 
ever. 

Such  is  Camelford ;  such  are  some  of 
the  traditions  which  make  it  alluring  to 
the  pilgrim.  Leland  was  convinced  that 
here  the  "  British  Hector  *'  was  slain,  and 
Stow  in  his  "  Chronicle  "  affirmed  that 
"  after  many  encounters  in  which  Arthur 
had  always  the  advantage,  the  two  par- 
ties came  to  a  decisive  action  at 
Camblan,  on  the  River  Camalan,  in 
Cornwall,  near  the  place  of  Arthur's 
birth."  These  specific  details  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  place  meant.  But  Stow 
did  not  believe  the  last  battle  occurred 
in  the  winter  season.  He  declares  that 
Arthur  survived  his  wounds  "a  few 
days,"  and  died  on  Nfay  25th,  in  the 
year  542,  at  Glastonbury,  to  which  shrine 
the  pilgrims  should  last  repair.  From 
Camelford  in  Cornwall,  therefore,  we  pass 
to  the  most  mysterious  place  of  all,  the 
legendary  and  haunted  Vale  of  Avalon. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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[Milton-on- 


THt    MAN    IN    THI-:    SNOW.       '*  1    CAN    MAKE 
YOi;    1-AM(»US  !  " 

A  WILD  winter  night  on  a  bleak 
Northumbrian  moor.  The  hard, 
fnv.en  road  is  here  and  there 
covered  with  the  snow  that  has  been 
falling  thick  and  fast  for  the  past  hour. 
But  in  other  places  it  is  kept  clear  by  the 
wind,  which  sweeps  over  it  in  swirling 
gusts,  rushing  on  across  the  moor  as 
though  in  frantic  haste  to  reach  the 
mountains  that  lie  beyond.  There,  upon 
the  sleep  hillsides,  and  in  the  r(x:ky 
ravines,  are  woods  in  which — as  it  seems 
to  know — it  can  have  fine  sport :  howling 
and  whistling  between  the  trunks,  tossing 
and  beating  the  lealless  branches  to  and 
fro,  and  hurling  against  the  defenceless 
trees  the  accumulated  snow  tliat  it  is 
driving  before  it  across  the  fells. 

At  one  place  the  roadway  widens  out 
as  it  passes  a  little  hamlet,  where, 
amongst  a  few  small  cottages,  ^tands  a 
roadside  inn.  From  its  windows  and 
doorway  a  cheerful  radiance  falls  upon 
the  road,  lighting  it  up  on  one  side,  and 
meeting  near  the  centre  a  ruddy  glow- 
that  proceeds  from  a  blacksmith's  forge 
upon  the  other.  This  glow  and  the 
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regular  rhythm  of  bating  hammers  tell 
that  the  busy  smith  has  not  yet  fmished 
the  labours  of  the  day  ;  but  no  children 
are  to  be  seen  to-night  around  his  door, 
nor  is  there  sign  of  customer  or  wayfarer. 
The  road  on  either  side  of  the  lighted 
space  fades  away  into  shadow  so  suddenly 
that  even  the  patches  of  white  snow  that 
lie  but  a  few  yards  away  can  scarcely  be 
discerned  in  the  darkness. 

As  to  the  inn,  it  is  called  the  **  Half- 
way Tavern  " ;  but  where  it  is  half-way 
to  or  from  no  one  knows.  This  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  standing  jests  of  the 
countryside,  and  forms  a  perennial 
source  of  harmless  amusement  to  the 
travellers  who  make  it  their  house  of 
call.  It  certainly  is  not  half-way  between 
the  nearest  town — Milton-on-the-Moor — 
and  the  railway  station  ;  for  the  latter  is 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  while  the 
former  lies  nearly  five  miles  away.  Nor 
are  there  any  other  places  between  which 
it  could  be  supposed  to  stand  half-way — 
at  least,  within  a  reasonable  distance — 
though  some  imaginative  persons  have 
been  known  who  calculated  that  in  the 
old  posting  da)s  it  was  just  half-way  from 
London  to  some  town  or  other  in  Scot- 
land. But  this  is  only  one  amongst  dozens 
of  more  or  less  far-fetched  explanations 
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Ui«i  cut  tiiiistantly  being  Uaiiarded  L> 
Uie  clever  thmkers  of  the  distiict;  and 
for  the  s:*ke  of  these  good  folks  it 
nifiy  be  charitably  hoped  that  the 
myster>',  such  as  it  is,  will  never  be 
cleared  up,  for  ihey  would  thea  lose  their 
never-failing  and  very  innocent  incentive 
to  mild  jokes  whenever  they  visited  the 
hostelry.  Indeed,  such  a  thing  would 
probably  have  dL«iaslrous  effects  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  eslablishment — and  these 
are  none  too  flourishing  as  it  is — since 
many  might  then  pass  it  by  who  are  now 
tempted  to  enter  it  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  station,  on  purpo&e  to  fire  off 
tJie  very  latest  observation  u|X)n  the 
subject  that  has  occuned  to  them. 

At  the  railway  station — where  a  board, 
with  the  legend  **  Milton-on-the-Moor/* 
deludes  many  a  stranger  who  alights 
there  into  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
town  is  not  far  away — there  is  only  the 
station-master's  cottage  and  a  few  coa! 
and  goods  sheds.  The  station*master*s 
as&istajit — the  one  who  acts  as  porter 
when  he  is  not  following  his  trade  of 
t)00t  and  shoe  mender,  or  working  in  his 
^rden — lives  at  one  of  the  cottages  near 
inn.  A  few  other  cottages  and  a 
-house  make  up,  with  the  smithy,  the 
whole  of  the  hamlet,  and  no  other 
dwellings,  save  the  station-master's 
habitation,  are  to  be  met  with  for  miles 
in  any  direction. 

Such  is  the  scene — or,  to  turn  from  the 
present  tense  to  the  past — such  was  the 
scene  on  the  night  on  which  this  story 
begins:  a  bitter  night  in  December,  whe^i 
there  had  suddenly  come  on  what  was 
the  first  really  severe  snowstorm  of  the 
season.  It  was  but  seven  oMock,  and 
the  smith,  as  has  !»  -ed,  was  still  at 

the  forge,  though  /  he  had  little 

expectation  of  seeing  any  fresh  customers 
that  evening. 

Yet,  just  as  the  sound  of  the  hammers 
and  of  tJie  blowing  and  roaring  of  the 
fire  bad  ceased,  and  he  and  his  apprentice 
were  pteparing  to  close  the  place  for  the 
night,  there  came  along  the  road  the 
sound  of  a  (ast-trotting  horse.  It  was 
only  audible  at  intervals  ;  being  muffled 
bexe  and  there  where  the  snow  lay ;  but 
still,  every  now  and  again — and  each 
<e  di^tinctly-^tb^  itoof -beato  rang 


OLii,  and  plainly  there  could  be  heard 
amongst  them  the  *•  click^clack "  of  a 
loose  sho€» 

Timms,  the  smith,  pricked  up  his  ears. 
**  Something  yet  for  us  to  do  to-night, 
I  think,  lad,"  he  said  to  his  apprentice. 
**  Better  blow  up  t'fire."  And  as  tlie 
other  obeyed,  Timms  looked  out  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  had 
come  ;  and  now  he  could  see  two  lamps 
on  a  dog-cart  throwing  out  beams  of 
light  on  all  sides,  and  growing  every 
moment  brighter  as  the  vehicle  rapidly 
approached 

'*  Why,"  said  Timms,  *'it  be  Dr.  Venner! 
I  wish  it  wer*  almost  any  other  body,  for 
that  mare  of  his  is  a  ticklish  beast  at  the 
forge^ — 'specially  when  she's  in  a  tearin* 
hurry  t'get  whoam ;  an*  she*s  sure  t*be 
that  to-night.'* 

The  dog-cart  drew  up  at  the  black- 
smith's door,  and  the  groom,  clad  in  a 
great-coat  which  was  white  with  snow, 
got  down  and  went  to  hold  the  niare*$ 
head. 

The  one  who  had  been  driving,  and 
whose  waterproof  cape  w^as  also  thickly 
covered  with  whit<*  flakes,  called  out  In  a 
cheery  tone— 

"Timms,  can  yuu  fasten  a  siun!  nn 
me?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  doctor.  1*11  see  to  it/* 
"  Good,**  said  the  other,  getting  down. 
*^ril  go  into  the  house  while  you  do  it," 
In  the  passage  leading  from  the  door 
of  the  inn  to  the  bar,  the  doctor  met  tlie 
landlady,  who  had  heard  the  dog -cart 
drive  up,  and  was  coming  out  to  see  who 
the  travellers  were. 

**  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Brown — if  one 
may  use  tliat  expression  on  a  night  like 
this." 

**Why.  it  be  Dr.  Venner!  Good 
evening,  sir.  Well,  tliis  be  queer,  for  we 
was  only  jes'  now  a*talkin*  about  you  !  " 
*'  Indeed  I  How  was  that  ? " 
♦*  Why,  sir,  a  strange  gentleman  has 
bin  'ere  a*askin*  for  you — ot  half*an- 
hour  agone.  But  come  in»  sir,  come  in. 
There  be  a  good  fire  inside  Stephen, 
here  be  Dr.  Venner.  Mov«  oot  o'  that 
chair." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  the  new-comer,  as  he 
entered   the  bar-parlour,  where  a  great 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  shall  sit  over  here,  I  shan't 
come  near  the  ftre. 

Stephen  Brovvn,  the  individual  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair  before  the  hre»  with  a 
V  pipe  in  his  bantJ»  rose  up  and 
>1  ,  -  seat  to  the  visitor ;  but  finding 

he  would  not  take  it,  ?at  dnw-n  again. 
He  was  a  thin,  elderly  raan»  wilh  gri/.zled 
hair  and  whiskers,  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  stolid,  taciturn  manner.  His  wife, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  usually  spoken  of 
a-s  **  buxom" — w*hatever  that  may  actually 
mean.  She  was  a  plump,  rosyfacecl* 
bustling  Utile  woman,  who  always  had 
plenty  to  ^ay. 

**  ril  have  some  of  your  mulled  elder- 
bcxry  wine»  Mrs.  Brown  ;  and  put  half  a 
leaspoonful  of  powdered  ginger  into  it. 
Don't  spare  the  ginger.  That's  the  thin^ 
to  warm  you  on  a  night  like  this/' 

The  landlady  went  out  of  the  bar.  and 
ll      '  '         fog  open  his  Inverness 

l^c,  If  at   the  table  on  tlie 

opposite  side  Ifoin  the  fireplace.  He 
pulled  out  a  cigar-case»  and,  in  leis\inlv 
fashion,  proceeded  to  light  a  cigar. 

Dr  Venner  was  a  man  of  not  moie 
than  thirty-two  or  thirty-three.  His  hair 
and  eyes  were  dark,  his  face  clean-shaven, 
with  a  mouth  that  denoted  firmness,  and 
a  forehead  indicative  of  a  high  intellect. 
The  features  were  clear-cut  and  hand- 
some, and    his  expression  prepossessing. 

at    the   pale    complexion    and    grave, 

>ntemplat)ve  eyes,  gave  the  impression 

that  he  was  of  a  quiet,  studious  turn  of 

mmd — the    characteristics    one    usually 

looks  for  in  the  laboratory  student,  rather 

that!  in  the  conventional  country  doctor. 

And  such  was  indeed  the  fact.     He  had 

sough  to  live  on,  and  was  able,  there- 

jre,  to  pursue  his   favourite  ideas  and 

theories  in  the  way  of  chemical  research 

iihout  troubling  himself  to  work  up  a 

iictice. 

•*WelJ/*hc  presently  said,  addressing 
the  landlord,  who  had  resumed  his  occu- 
pation of  smoking  and  staring  into  the 
mtf  **and  how  are  things  going  with 
you?  Has  the  place  got  any  nearer 
being  '  half*way  *  to  anywhere  in 
particular  yet  ?  ** 

EvTrjbody  who  visited  the  mn  made 
%omc  remark  of  this  kind.  No  one  was 
e%'er  known  to  oimit  it.    It  seesned  to  be 


regarded  as  a  point  of  honour,  so  even 
Dr.  V«nner  fell  in  with  the  general 
custom, 

Stephen  Brown  gave  a  grunt. 

**  Aye/*  he  said.  *'it  be  gettin'  half-way 
to  bankruptcy— that's  where  it  be  geltin' 
to,  I'm  afeard/* 

**  Well,  well ;  so  long  as  it  doesn't  go 
further — stops  half-way,  you  Icnow— that 
won't  be  so  bad.  But  I'm  thinking  we 
shall  all  feel  as  if  we'd  been  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  to-morrow," 

''  How  he  that,  dnctor?** 

**Why,  1  think*  when  we  get  up  in  the 
morning,  we  shall  frnd  the  whole  country 
round  has  started  with  a  clean  sheet/' 

Old  Brown  chuckled  at  tht  pleasantry 
— he  always  chuckled  at  his  customers' 
jokes,  as  in  duly  bound,  however  mild  or 
weak  they  might  be.  Perhaps  he  under- 
stood the  mild  ones  better,  and  therefore 
appreciated  them  more. 

Mrs.  Brown  came  in,  busying  herself 
amongst  the  bottles  in  the  bar. 

•*  I  didn't  know  you  was  out  tliis  way 
to-day,  sir.  Been  over  to  Felton  Towers 
to  sec  Sir  Martin  Brenwell,  I  suppose* 
sir?**  she  said. 

"Yes.  Mrs.  Brown;  you've  guessed  it. 
Been  to  see  my  patient  there — ray  one 
only  patient,  I  may  almost  say." 

**  And  how*  be  he  goin'  on,  sir  ?  " 

**  Oh,  very  well :  so  well  that  I  shall 
not  need  to  go  again  unless  he  seud$  for 
me*  And  so  there  is  an  enri,  for  the 
present,  of  *  my  only  patient/  **  the  doctor 
replied,  laughingly. 

*'  Ah,  well,  doctor,  you  know  I  hat  be 
your  own  f.iult.  You  could  have  plenty 
of  patients  if  you  liked.  But  you  prefers 
to  shut  yourself  up  in  that  place  of  youni» 
and  work  at  scientific  things  like/* 

*'lt  is  a  fme  thing  to  be  a  lamed 
scientific  man/'  put  in  old  Brown,  with 
conviction-  **  Better'n  bein'  a  poor 
country  doctor,  after  all/' 

**  Yes,*'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  *'  if  you  doui 
go  and  blow  yourself  up  over  it,  as  y<njt 
grandfatlier  did,  sir/* 

**W€ll  he  wasn't  much  hurl»  Mrs. 
Brow*n.  And,  after  all,  a  little  blowiog 
up  isn't  such  a  great  matter.  Yotl  cda 
get  used  to  ii.  I  know  some  men  who 
are  *  blown  up'  at  least  two  t^r  tlirf^^ 
times  a  week — eh,  Mr,  Brown 
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Old  Brown  turned  his  glance  towards 
the  doctor  and  gave  a  sly  wink. 

Mrs,  Brown  saw  it,  as  well  as  the 
twinkle  in  the  doctor's  eyes,  and  bridled 
up  at  once.  She  knew  the  remark  was  a 
reference  to  the  *'  curtain  lectures  '*  to 
which  J  now  and  again,  she  was  known  to 
treat  her  husband. 

**  Wei  I /'she  answered*  with  asperity/' if 
people  gets  scolded  a  bit  at  times  there's 
some  as  deserves  it.  Wait  till  you're 
married  yourself,  sir,  which  won't  be  long 
first,  from  all  I  hear/' 

It  %as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
in  the  district  that  Dr.  Venner  was  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
beautiful  Lilian  Darefield,  the  heiress  of 
Fcrndale  Hall ;  and  the  doctor  knew  at 
once,  there forc»  what  she  alluded  to. 
But  his  reply  was  of  the  non-committal 
order. 

**  r  hope  to  be  very  good,  and  not 
deserve  it,  Mrs,  Brown/'  he  said  meekly. 

**We  shall  see,**  returned  Mrs.  Brown 
darkly.  '*  But,  anyway,  my  man  there, 
he  du  deserve  it.    The  way  he — — '' 

The  doctor  saw  a  scene  impending,  so, 
to  draw  the  talk  off  from  domestic  rocks 
and  shoals  into  a  quieter  channel,  he  inter- 
rupted the  hostess — 

"  By  the  way,  what  about  Ibis  stranger  ? 
You  have  not  told  me  who  he  was." 

Mrs.  Brown  went  oBF  at  once  to  this 
fresh  topic. 

•*  Yes,  beggin*  your  pardon,sir,  of  course, 
I  forgot.  Well,  he  was  a  v^ry  old  gentle- 
man, sir.*' 

"  Very  old  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

**  Oh,  yes.     As  old — as — as '      Mrs, 

Brown  hesitated  for  a  simile- 

*•  As  the  Wandering  Jew/'  put  m  the 
host. 

*'  Ah,  yes,  sir  I  lt*s  true  what  Stephen 
lid.  The  old  gentleman  looked  just  Uke 
pictures  of  him  I  used  to  see  in  an  old  book 
at  home.  And  they  do  say, sir, as  a  visit 
from  that  party  brings  terrible  bad  luck 
wi'  it/* 

••This  is  very  interesting/*  returned 
\>nner  with  a  smile.  **And  what  did  he 
say,  this  wonderful  stranger  ?  " 

"  He  asked  about  your  grandfather,  Dr. 
Malcolm  \'enner ;  then,  when  we  said  he 
was  dead,  he  inquired  about  your  father; 
and  at  last«  when  he  found  he  was  dead, 


too,  he  said  he  must  see  you.  But  he 
didn't  seem  to  know  you — had  never  so 
much  as  heard  your  name,  sir/* 

'^  Has  he  gone  into  Milton  ?'* 

**  Yes,  he  be  gone  on  foot.  Our  fly  wa* 
wanted  by  the  station-master  for  some- 
body what  telegraphed  to  him  for  it.  So 
this  strange  gentleman,  he  wouldn't  wait 
till  it  come  back,  but  said  he  must  goon, 
as  he  wanted  to  see  you  at  once,  h  was 
very  pressin',  he  said.  But,  indeed^  he 
looked  scarce  able  to  do  the  walk.  He 
seemed  uncommon  weak  and  feeble -like. 
He  nearly  fainted  when  he  come  in.  and 
we  had  to  give  him  some  brandy.*' 

'*  He  seemed  to  have  plenly  of  money, 
though,'*  Brown  remarked,  **  and  ht'\  Ipft 
some  behind  him." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  took  out  a  [lur^e,  auci 
there  was  a  lot  of  gold  pieces  in  it, an*  one 
big  one  fell  out,  and  it  rolled  down  into 
yon  crack  in  the  boards.  He  said  it  was 
a  furrin  coin,  an*  was  w  orth  three  or  four 
pounds  in  English  money.  My  man  was 
go  in*  lo  get  the  board  up  for  to  find  it, 
but  he  said  he  wouldn't  wait,  but  he'd 
call  fur  it  when  he  come  back  this  way. 
So  my  man*s  goin*  to  get  the  board  up  in 
t'moming  to  look  for  it/' 

'*  H'ml  He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  stayed  here,  as  it  hap[>ened,  wouldn't 
he  ?  "  tlie  doctor  observed. 

'*  Yes,  sir;  but  tlien  we  didn't  know  as 
you  was  over  this  w»ay,you  see.'* 

**  No ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  here 
now  but  for  a  loose  shoe ;  else  I  should 
have  returned  by  the  other  road.  I  went 
that  way  this  morning.  My  man  has  been 
on  the  drink  again,  and  neglected  to  take 
the  mare  to  have  the  shoe  fastened^ 
though  he  acknowledges  now  that  he 
knew  it  was  getting  a  bit  loose.  I  am 
going  to  discharge  him  :  1  really  mean  it 
this  lime,  This  is  the  fourth  time  he  has 
broken  out  in  the  last  month.  I  forgave 
him  before,  but  1  can't  put  up  with  it  any 
longer.  He  doesn't  look  after  the  mare 
properly  when  he  gets  like  that, and  he'll 
ruin  her  if  I  don't  start  him.  She  might 
have  been  lamed  to-night  if  there  had 
been  no  blacksmith  on  the  road.'* 

**  Ah  I  And  she  be  a  beauty,  too  f 
Everybody  says  that." 

Just  then  Timms  came  in  to  say  the 
marc  was  ready  to  start. 


aSo 
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**  I  had  to  put  a  new  shoe  on,  doctor/* 
he  said-  *'T'old  one  wur  broke.  She*d 
a -bin  lamed  if  ye'd  taken  her  much 
furder." 

Dr.  X'enner  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
anger. 

"That*s  just  what  I  was  saying, 
Timms,'*  he  answered.  **  I'll  give  him  the 
sack  over  this  I  " 

He  paid  the  smith,  adding  a  shilling 
besides  to  drink  his  health  with,  settled 
with  the  landlady,  and  went  out  with  a 
cheery  **  good-night.** 

Timms  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
went  to  hold  the  mare's  head,  while  the 
doctor  and  his  man  seated  themselves 
and  arranged  the  rugs.  He  had  much  to 
do  to  hold  on  to  hex,  for  she  was  fretting 
at  the  delay.  When  the  doctor  called 
out,  '*  All  righl,"  and  he  let  lier  go,  the 
animal  seemed  to  gather  herself  up  for  a 
leap,  as  might  a  hare ;  then  she  shot 
away  through  the  falling  snow  with  a 
spring  that  jerked  the  riders  in  the  dog- 
cart back  in  their  seats  and  that  put  a 
heavy  strain  upon  every  strap  and  buckle 
of  the  harness. 

"  Humph  !  "  Timms  muttered,  as  he 
stood  gazing  after  the  retreating  vehicle  ; 
**  Lucky  t'doctor's  got  good  harness,  Vd 
rayther  *im  have  to  drive  that  beast  t'night 
than  me/'  And  he  went  into  the  tavern 
to  have  a  glass  of  *'  somethin*  ot/* 

Meanwhile  the  mare  tore  along  the 
road  like  a  locomotive.  After  a  few 
jerks  and  jumfis  she  settled  dow^n  to  a 
long  trot,  her  head  in  the  air,  and  her 
ears  pricked  well  forward.  But  though, 
with  her  long  stride,  she  got  over  4he 
ground  at  the  rate  f>f  some  ftfteen  miles 
an  hour,  yet  every  now  and  then  it 
seemed  as  though  a  thought  crossed  her 
mind  that  urged  her  to  try  to  go  one 
better,  w^hereupon  she  would  put  on  a 
spurt  wnth  a  jerk  that  jolted  the  two 
behind  her  and  caused  their  heads  to  nod 
involuntarily. 

James  Barnes,  the  doctor's  man,  was  in 
a  sleepy  condition,  and  these  occasional 
jerks  just  sufficed  to  keep  him  from  going 
off  altogether  into  the  land  of  dreams. 
He  had  t>een  talking  matters  horsey  with 
the  imith,  who  was  accustomed  to  get 
racing  tips  from  one  of  the  guards  of  the 
trains     that    stopped     at    the    station. 


Timms  had  told  him  the  names  of  two 
likely  winners  in  a  race  that  was  coming 
off  the  following  week 

Of  these  horses,  one  was  at  i6  to  i  and 
the  other  at  20  to  i  ;  and  Jim  was 
repeating  these  numbers  to  himself  in  a 
sleepy  way,  trying  to  decide  which  he 
would  back,  or  whether  he  would  back 
the  two. 

Dr.  V'enner,  sitting  firm,  with  a  rein  in 
each  hand,  found  it  about  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  hold  the  pulling  mare,  and 
prevent  her  from  bolting.  His  arms 
ached,  and  his  hands  were  stiff  with  the 
cold  and  the  strain  upon  them.  All  the 
while  he  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  the 
road  ahead, and,  as  the  snow  wasconiing 
down  less  thickly,  he  was  now  able  to 
get  a  somewhat  better  view  of  the  track 
in  front  of  them  than  Ij^fore  the  visit  10 
the  smithy. 

'*  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Damea,"  the 
doctor  presently  said,  **youVe  been 
givinsr  the  mare  too  much  com.  You 
know  she*s  had  little  work  lately ;  yet  I 
expect  you*ve  fed  her  just  the  same  as  if 
she  went  over  to  Felton  Towers  and 
back  every  day.  Now»  how  many  feeds 
a  day  have  you  been  giving  her?  " 

Jim,  whose  drowsy  thoughts  were 
running  on  the  odds  he  could  get,  on  hear- 
ing the  words,  **  how  many,"  answered — 

**  Sixteen." 

"  Sixteen  !  Barnes,  you  rascal,  wake 
up.     1  asked  you  how  many ** 

•*  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man,  rous- 
ing himself  with  a  sudden  movements  *'  I 
should  have  said  twenty " 

**Youre  drunk  now!''  Dr.  Vcjiaer 
exclaimed  in  disgust,  **  Til  discharge 
you  for  this  I  Til  havp  nn  mmf^ — ^ 
Halloo  1     WhaVsthat?" 

The  mare  had  suddenly  Nhira  and 
swerved  ;  then  she  stood  still,  and  next 
began  to  back.  In  the  road  a  dark  mass 
that  looked  like  a  bundle  was  visible  in 
the  light  of  one  of  the  lamps.  But  for 
the  animal's  quick  sight  they  would  have 
driven  over  it— probably  have  been 
upset. 

'*  Get  down  and  hold  her  head/*  said 
the  doctor,  and  ihe  man  bundled  out.  bis 
master  following  and  going  to  the  object 
lying  in  the  road. 

He  soon  discovered   that   the   bundle 
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z  was  an  old  man  who  bad  fallen  do^n 

hausted ;  and  the  snow  had  already 
begun  to  whiten  his  dark  clothes. 

Dr.  \'enDer  drew    from   his   pocket  a 
fla^Jc  and  held  it  to  the  stranger's  lips.    It 
had  a  good  effect,  for    the  man    sat  up 
and  looked  vacantly  about  him        I'** 
sently  he  moaned  feebly— 

**  Dr.  V^enner,  Dr.  Venner  I  I  want  Dr. 
Venncr  I " 

**  /  am  Dr.  Venner/*  was  the  reply. 
*•  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  '* 

The  stranger  stared,  tlien  struggled  to 
bis  feet. 

**  Are  you  the  bov,  Ih^li — ^thc  son — 
grandsoOf  I  meaa,  of  my  old  friend  t  ** 

**Yes.  yes.  What  do  jou  want  with 
roe  ?  " 

The  light  from  one  of  the  lamps 
fell  upon  the  two  as  they  stood  thus  in 
the  road;  the  impatient  mare  fretting 
and  pawing  the  ground^  while  the  man 
leld  her  bt^ad.  Df*  Venner  thought,  as 
bis  keen  glance  fell  upon  the  stranger's 
£ace  and  hgure,  that  old  Brown's  idea  of 
him  as  **  like  the  Wandering  Jew  "  was 
no  inapt  description. 

The  old  man  gripped  the  doctor's  arm 
ly  into  bis  face,  scanning 
I  a  Sited  and  seaichiDg 
look. 

**  Boy  !  "  he  said,  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, "  have  you  the  old  cabinet  filled 
with  strange  chemicals  and  compounds 
hat  your  grandfather  used  to  have  ?  " 

**  Y'es — it  is  in  my  labcratory/' 

**  Ah  I  And  you  have  still  a  seated 
jar  marked,  *  Amfhil  SATuftN '  ? " 

The  SI  rained  anxiety  of  the  speaker, 
as  he  a^ked  this  question,  was  almost 
painful. 

**  Yes.  It  is  still  there ;  but  I  know 
DOthing  about  the  use  or  value  of  the 
cootents.** 

The  old  man's  grasp  reLaxed^  and  his 
f  re^cd  uo^eakable  relief   as  he 

ed^ 

** Heaven  te   thanked!     Now    I   am 

vedl"    Then    he    turned^  and    again 

ixed  Venner's  arm  in  a  vice-bke  grip. 

^'Listen,  boy  1    I  will  show  to 

make  use  of  that  drug!     1  at 

.which  will  make  it,  when  compounded, 
worth  more  than  diamonds  1  Do  you 
seek  riches  ?    I  can  make  you  rich  I 


He  paused  and  gazed  at  the  dcctor  in 
anxious  inquiry,  but  the  latter  shook  his 
head. 

*'  Ah,  ha  I  Then  you  have  ambiiion  ? 
I  can  make  you  famous!" 

\'enner  lor  ked  for  a  moment  into  the 
old  man's  face ;  then  said,  with  a  shrug 
of  impatience — 

*'  It  is  cold  standing  here.  Let  me 
me  help  you  into  my  trap.  Come  To  my 
house,  and  we  K^n  talk  this  matter 
over." 

He  went  to  thedogcart  and  made  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  seat,  then 
helped  the  slrangf  r  up  and  took  his  own 
place.  The  groom  let  goof  the  mare  *s 
head  and  climbed  hastily  into  the  reat 
behind.  Just  as  he  mounted,  the  animal 
made  one  of  her  plunges  and  then  started 
off  for  home  through  the  wbirling  snnw, 
her  hoof- treats  ringing  out  on  the  hard, 
wind-swept  portions  of  the  road  as 
though  she  had  be^n  made  of  iron  and 
steel  instead  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood, 

II. 

MOW    Vk,   VIKNER   fOUNt*  mS  ILIXTB* 

^^  TVrHAT  is  the  matter  t^ 
Vv      mamma,  dear  ?  " 

[,ilian   Darefield  of  her  mother. 
**  You  seem  strangely  out  of  sorts.** 

"  *  Strangely '  is  exactly  the  word,  my 
dear,"  Mr?^.  Darefield  answered^  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  do  not  feel  in  any  way  unw^ell, 
only  in  low  spirits.  I  feel  as  though 
some  great  trouble  were  impending. 
Heaven  {.rant  it  may  be  a  mistaken 
feeling  this  time,^ 

Lilian  loc  ked  up  quickly  at  her  mother 
from  thr  !eitcr  she  was  reading,  and  her 
glance  denoted  both  surprise  and  some 
little  alarm.  She  was  silent  for  a  while, 
during  which  she  returned  to  her  ^^'^*'-' 
then  she  said,  with  a  rosy  flush — 

**  As  long  as  you  are  quite  sure  yuu  ari: 
not  unwell, mamma,  dear,  I  don't  so  much 
mind*  I  know  it  is  true  tliai  your  'pre- 
sentiments *  have,  more  than  once,  pro%'cd 
only  too  truly  prophetic  ;  but,  somehow, 
I  think  you  roust  surely  be  wrong  this 
timp,  for  I  have  good  news  here  I  " 

^  L,^  she  looked  as  she  said 

ih:^  ,       lour  ooming  and  going 

on  her  face,  even  as  an  arch  little  smile 
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played  about  her  mouth,  dimpling  the 
cheeks  and  puckering  the  dainty  little 
lips  in  a  manner  that  was  altogether 
captivating.  The  mother's  glance  noted 
all  this,  and  dwelt  lovingly  on  her 
daughter  while  listening  to  her  light 
talk ;  but  she  made  no  reply,  only  allowed 
a  half  sigh,  that  would  not  be  repressed, 
to  escape  her, 

"This  note  is  from  Arthur,"  Lilian 
went  on,  **  and  he  says  he  has  some  very 
wonderful  news  to  tell  me.  He  does  not 
tell  me  what  it  is,  but  I  am  sure,  from  the 
way  he  writer,  that  it  is  something  good. 
And,  anyway,  he  is  coming  over  presently^ 
so  we  shan't  have  long  to  wait  to  know  all 
about  it." 

And  then  the  flush  upon  her  clieek 
grew  deeper  still,  and,  to  hide  it,  she  rose 
and  went  over  to  the  fireplace,  where  a 
large  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  merrily 
away,  two  or  three  hissing  logs  adding 
their  bright  gleams  to  the  little  tongues  of 
flame  that  played  in  and  out  among  the 
coals. 

The  scene  was  the  moming-room  at 
Femdale  Hall;  the  date  the  second  morn- 
ing after  the  opening  of  this  story ;  and 
the  '*  Arthur"  referred  to  by  Lilian  Dare- 
field  was  Dr,  Venner  himself.  The  snow 
lay  thick  upxjn  the  ground^  and  Femdale 
Park  and  the  surrounding  fields  and  open 
countr)%  stretching  for  many  miles  on 
every  side,  w^ere  enveloped  in  a  while 
covering.  There  was  a  hard  frost,  but 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and,  io  places,  a 
few  people — mostly  boys — were  out  slid- 
ing or  skating  on  ponds,  or  on  the 
shallow  ice  that  had  formed  in  some 
low- lying,  inundated  meadows.  Much  of 
all  this  could  be  seen  from  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  which  Lilian  and  her 
mother  were  sitting,  and  the  former 
turned  from  the  fire  to  look  out. 

*•  It  looks  so  bright  and  nice  outside," 
she  presently  observed,  "  that  1  think  I 
will  go  for  a  walk  into  the  town- 
Perhaps "  —  here  there  came  another 
blush — "  I  may  meet  Arthur.  But  more 
likely  1  shall  be  back  before  he  comes. 
In  any  case,  1  shall  not  be  long  away." 

She  gave  her  mother  a  kiss,  and  ran  off 
to  put  on  her  walking-dress  and  hat» 

Lilian  Darefield  was  about  twenty* 
two ;  she  was  an   heiress  in  her  own 


right,  and  was  somewhat  peculiarly 
situated.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  her 
only  living  relatives  were  her  mother  and 
her  elder  brother,  Mr.  John  Esmond 
Darefield,  commonly  called  the  *'  Squire'' 
amongst  the  country  people,  but  by  those 
familiar  with  him,  Jack  Darefield.  Be- 
tween this  brother  and  herself  there  was 
a  large  gap  as  regards  age,  for  he  was 
over  forty.  There  had  been  other 
children,  but  they  bad  all  died.  And  now 
Mr.  Jack  showed  no  signs  of  ever  taking 
unto  himself  a  wife,  and  if  he  did  not, 
and  should  die  first,  then  Lilian  would 
become  the  mistress  of  Femdale  Hall 
and  of  all  the  estates  and  property 
appertaining  thereto — for  they  were  Dot 
entailed — in  addition  to  her  own  separate 
fortune.  But  thoughts  of  all  this  did  not 
trouble  the  little  family  of  three  who 
lived  at  the  stately  old  HalL  They  were 
all  fond  of  one  another — the  brother,  the 
sister,  and  their  mother,  the  widowed 
Mrs.  Darefield — and  they  were  liked  and 
respected  all  round  the  country',  not  only 
by  their  neighbours^  but  by  their  servaots 
and  dependants. 

As  regards  the  neighbours,  however, 
there  was  one  notable  and  unfortunate 
exception.  The  adjoining  property  on 
one  side,  called  Milton  Park,  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  Josiah  Kershaw,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  seemed  to  have  conceived 
a  deep  dislike  to  everyone  at  Femdale 
Hall.  It  had  been  hinted  among  the 
village  gossips  that  Mr,  Kershaw  had 
proposed  to  Miss  Parefield,  and  had  been 
scornfully  refused  ;  hence  the  ill-feeling 
he  bore  them.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  between  him  and  Mr.  Jack 
Darefield  there  were  constant  disputes 
and  bickerings,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  had  settled  down  chiefly  into  a 
dispute  about  a  belt  or  zone  of  ground 
and  a  small  covert  that  lay  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  estates,  and  as  to  the 
proprietorsliip  of  which  each  asserted 
exclusive  rights.  This  cause  of  quarrel 
naturally  became  most  acute  during  the 
shooting  season,  when  one  or  the  other 
followed  game  on  to  the  disputed 
territory. 

Presently  Lilian  appeared,  neatly 
dressed  in  a  small  hat  and  long  sealskin 
jacket^  and  started  ofi  across  the  park 


towafds  the  liltla  town  or  viltege  of 
MiItO0*oii*tlie-Moor.  Tli«  chill  wind 
brought  the  rich,  gtowing  colour  into  her 
cheeks,  and  blew  stray  \visp$  of  her  fair 
tiaif  about  as  she  \vmlked  ;  acid>  with  her 
sjmrMing,  dear  grey  eyes,  and  her  pretty 


lac^  she  nwidc  a  fascinattog  figure  as  ilie 
slapped  lightly  aloDg  the  path  thjit  had 
already  been  troddeii  down  by  other 
pedeslrionf.  On  her  way  she  met  her 
hrother  Jack,  who  laughingly  deinaDded 
if  she  were  going  off  to  meet  Dr.  Venner. 
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Ir  Jack,  who  had  his  gun  and  a  couple 
rf  dogs  with  hitn,  had  already  been  out 
for  an  hour  or  two,  ajid  was  now  return- 
3g  ladeo  with  a  brace  of  birds.     He  was 

tall, good  looking,  and  good-humoured 
fellow,  rather  inclined  to  stoutness,  and 
with  hair  turning  grey.  Otherwise  he 
was  dark — a  strong  contrast  to  bis  fair 
)*oung  sister. 

'M  see  you've  got  something  this  morn- 
ing/* Lilian  observed,  by  w*ay  of  turning 
the  conversation  and  escaping  her 
brother's  banter, 

Mr.  Jack's   face   clouded.     "  I    should 
have  got    more,"  he  grumbled,  **  if  that 
~  pggar  Kershaw  hadn't  been  there  yester- 

ly,  and  driven  nearly  everything  out  of 
the  copse  on  his  own  side  and  mine,  too. 
It's  like  his  cheek,  you  know ;  really,  I 
shall  have  to  take  some  serious  steps,  I 
can't  put  up  with  his  impudent  trespassing 
much  longer.  That  ground  is  ours,  and 
he  knows  it  well ;  and  I  mean  to  put  a 
stop  to  it." 

Lilian  sighed  ;  the  bright  smile 
vanished,  and  she  looked  grave. 

*'  I  do  so  wish  you  could  get  that 
matter  settled,**  she  said.  *' Can't  >ou 
offer  to  divide,  or  something?  I  sadly 
fear,  somehow,  that  trouble  will  come 
out  of  it  one  day," 

*•  1  have  offered  to  divide,"  Jack 
answered  testily,  **and  the  cad  won't 
agree.  What  more  can  1  do?  I've  even 
put  landmarks  here  and  there  right 
across,  and  promised  I  won^t  go  on  his 
side  of  them  if  he  won't  come  on  mine. 
But  he  won't   make  any  — hell 

agree  to  nothing  tliat's  rr  le.     So 

what  am  1  to  do  ?  The  *  give-and-take  * 
business  is  all  very  well,  but  it  shouldn't 
be  all  *  give  *  on  my  side  and  all  *  lake  ' 
on  his.  you  know\  But  there,  don't  let 
us  bother  about  it  just  now.  If  you  see 
Venner,  tell  him  I  shall  expect  him  over 
to  lunch." 

And  with  that  he  called  to  his  dogs 
dd  went  on,  and  Lilian  continued  her 
ray  across  the  park. 

Now,  when  she  reached  the  gates  and 
turned  into  the  road,  whom  should  she  see 
coming  towards  her  but  Dr.  Veaner !  It 
was  very  surprising,  of  course  ;  at  least, 
she  so  declared  it  to  be;  but  her  air 
of  astonishment    did   not    prevent    her 


from  extending  a  very  warm  greeting  to 

him. 

**This  is  very  unexpected,"  she  said, 
demurely  ;  "  1  was  going  to  make  a  call  in 
the  town,  and  thought  1  should  be  back 
by  the  lime  you  arrived.  We  did  not 
expect  you  before  lunch." 

*^Well,"  Venner  returned,  "the  fact  is 
I  am  like  the  Irishman  in  the  story  who 
'  had  jiist  stepped  over  to  say  he  couldn't 
come.*  I  have  some  business  in  hand 
w^hich  I  cannot  well  put  off  ;  so  will  you 
make  my  excuses  to  your  mother  and 
brother,  and  explain?" 

Miss  Lilian  looked  anything  but 
pleased  at  this  information.  She  tossed 
her  head  and  wanted  to  know  what  the 
urgent  business  could  be.  But  he  evaded 
the  question,  and  laughed  it  off^.  Then 
she  asked  him  what  the  good  news  was 
thnt  he  had  promised  to  tell  her.  At  this 
he  suddenly  became  grave. 

**  Ah  I  Weil,  as  to  that,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  tell  )ou,  just  now,"  he  declarcd- 
**lt  would  take  rather  long.  Shall  I 
leave  it  till  to-morrow?  I  will,  if  you 
like,  come  over  to-morrow  instead  ? 
Won't  that  do  ?  " 

No  ;  that  wouldn't  do  at  all.  She  and 
her  mother  were  going  away  on  a  short 
visit  to*morrow,  and  might  be  away  as 
long  as  the  following  day  or  two  as  well. 
And  he  had  promised  to  tell  her ;  he  had 
roused  her  curiosity,  and  she  was  not 
going  to  have  it  all  put  off.  He  could 
tell  her  as  they  strolled  together  towards 
the  town. 

**  Very  well,  then/*  he  began,  in  a  tone 
of  resignation.  *'You  know,  of  course, 
what  t  am  always  working  at  in  my 
laboratory  ;  always  exj^^erimenting  about, 
thinking  of,  trying  for,  scheming,  calcula- 
ting, studying,  working,  slaving  for  ? " 

A  shade  passed  over  his  listener*s  fair 
face  as  he  asked  this  question.  She 
nodded,  and  said,  gravely — 

"Yes,  I  know;  and  you  know,  too, 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  wish 
you  would  give  it  up.  It  is  but  the 
wildest  dream  1  feel,  somehow,  assured. 
Give  it  up,  Arthur,  and  devote  the  talent 
God  has  given  you  to  some  line  of 
legitimate  scientific  research,  I  am  sure 
you  will  then  have  your  reward  and 
make  a  name.    Whereas*  this  duinefm 
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that  you  are  pursuing— that  your  father 
and  grandfather  pursued  before  you — 
will  lead  to  no  result,  io  your  case,  any 
more  than  it  did  in  theirs/* 

She  spoke  earnestly,  and  with  great 
feeling ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  use  all  her  influence 
to  gain  him  over  to  her  own  view's. 
And  he  gave  her  a  tend<*r  glan«  c  of 
admiration  and  of  appreciation  of  the 
loving  interest  that  her  words  an^'  r 

expressed.    But  then  he  smiled 
smile. 

"But  what  will  you  W) ,  i.»t  *.,  ..^  ->^^it 
on  slowly,  and  with  emphasis,  *'  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  believe  the  end  is  gained? 
That  it  is  found  ?  '* 

•'What''*  she  exclaimed/* the  Elixir?" 

**  Hush  !  "  he  relumed,  looking  round. 
**  I  don't  want  it  talked  about.  I  do  not 
wijih  anyone  to  know^  until  I  am  more 
certain  about  it.  Anyone :  do  you  under- 
stand ?  Can  I  trust  to  you  not  to  telj  even 
your  brother,  until  I  give  you  leave?  " 

"  Certainly,  Arthur.  I  will  not  s^^eak 
a  word  of  it  to  anyone  till  you  say  I  may. 
But — oh,  nof  It  can't  be;  the  thing  is 
ftbsurd  I  " 

••  Strange— extraordinar>^— almost 
credible,  I  know  it  is — or  seems/*  be  told 
her,  quietly,  **but  abiurd— no'  for  I  have 
seen  it  proved  under  my  own  eyes,  in  my 
own  laborator>%  within  the  past  forty^ 
ciglit  hniifs.  At  least,"  he  added, 
th  y,  '*  partial ty  proved— proved 

so   .-.-    ..*..  L   1  do  not  S-ee  hnw   tlif-r^  r^n   ViP 

much  doubt  about  it" 

*' What   have  you  divLoverea,  men: 
Lilian  asked,  almost  with  a  gasp.    •♦You 
take    my    breath    away,    /Vrthur.     You 
a]m0(St  make  me  fear *' 

**  Tnat  1  am  a  little  bit  crary,  I  suppose, 
Lilian,"  he  responded,  laughingly;  and 
bis  open  lauirh  and  dear  keen  look  were 
ft  think  my  r^ 
ha  id  ^  No,  it  I 
Lilian.  Vou  may  rest  quite  fre«  from 
any  anxiety,  upon  that  icott.  Indeed, 
this  is  no  discover)'  of  mim  at  all ;  it  has 
come  about  accidentally,  as  far  as  1  am 
concerned.  U  is,  in  fact,  another  man*5, 
not  imne.  But  he  has  given  the  secret 
into  my  bands,  in  return  for  something 
lie  wanted  that  t  haf/pecned  to  have ** 


*'  Money  ?  "  asked  Lilian. 

*'  No  ;  not  money — something  else,  left 
me  by  my  grandfather.  In  return  for  this 
he  has  given  me  tlie  secret  to  make  use 
of  at  my  discretion.  He  has  no  wish  for 
fame,  he  says;  but  it  is  a  thing  that  will 
make  famous  the  man  who  demonstrates 
it  to  the  world,  and  that  man  will  now 
be  myself,  Lilian/* 

But  instead  of  showing  any  pleasure 
at  this,  his  hearer  shivered,  and  looked 
troubled. 

•*  I  don*t  like  these  bargains/'  she  de- 
clared, "  We  have  heard  of  such  things 
before.  It  sounds  like  those  compacts 
with  the  Evil  One  told  of  in  the  old- 
time  legends/' 

At  this  Dr.  V'enner  could  not  help 
fi  not  her  hearty  laugh, 

*'No;  this  is  only  a  little  friendly 
arrangement  with  one  who  was  a  friend 
of  my  grandfather/'  he  said.  **  However, 
I  see  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it,  then  1 
think  you  will  have  a  better  opinion  of 
the  matter.  I  admit  the  thing  sounds 
strange,  as  I  have  put  it,  thus  crudely* 
to  \ou*  But  the  explanation,  though 
curious,  is  so  simple  and  straighforward 
-as  it  seems  to  nie— that  I  do  not  think 
v-m  will  feel  any  more  uneasiness  when 
you  have  heard  all  there  is  to  tell/' 

And  with  that  he  launched  out  into  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  '*  Halfway  *' 
Inn,  of  what  they  told  him  then  of  a  ver>' 
feeble,  very  old  man,  who  had  Ijeen  in* 
quiring  for  him:  of  his  sublet] uently 
coming  across  the  old  man  himself,  lying 
in  the  roadway  in  the  snow,  and  of  what 
the  old  man  had  said. 

**When  I  got  him  indoors — in  the 
labomtory,'*  Dr.  Venner  went  on,  **bc 
seemed  to  wake  up  considerably.  His 
name,  he  tnld  me,  was  Marenza  ;  he  said 
he  had  known  my  grandfather  inti- 
mately in  the  East,  where  they  had  for 
y^ars    been    cr  v- 

:rs,   and    fellow  i  id 

your  grandfather,*  he  said  to  nw*, 
'  brought  back  a  certain  drug  of  which 
we  bad  great  hopes  at  she  time ;  but  he 
never  found  out     '  °t    of  how   to 

employ  it,     I,  hov,  ,1,  aftfr  he  left 

me ;    and    I    have    proved,  m  -s 

since,  its  wonderful  virtues  wi  .  :a- 
pounded     in    proper    proportions    with 
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certain  other  substances.  These  latter  1 
have  with  me  here,  but  the  other  I  have 
not,  I  lost  all  my  store  in  a  tire  some 
years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  some  more ;  I  have 
travelled  far  in  search  of  it,  but  vainly. 
I  do  not  ^^ay  more  cannot  be  had — but 
not  at  present — it  takes  years  to  prepare 
and  mature.  Then  a  sudden  idea  came 
to  me ;  your  grandfather  might  have 
preserved  the  portion  I  knew  he  had — 
have  done  nothing  with  it.  So  it  has 
come  about,  boy,  that  I  have  dragged 
myself  here,  after  many,  many  years  of 
vain  walking  and  seeking  ;  and— if  you 
have  the  drug,  I  am  saved^and  then,  if 
you  will  give  me  half,  I  will  divide  with 
you  the  half  of  all  1  have  of  what  you 
need  to  compound  with  it,  and  I  will 
teach  you  the  secret  of  preparing  the 
wonderful  tlixir — ^the  Elixir  that  can 
make  the  old  young,  and  lake  ten, 
twenty  years  off  an  old  man's  life  at 
every  dose  1  *  " 

Veimer  paused  musingly.  Lilian 
looked  grave,  but  interested. 

'*Well?"  she  presently  said,  **  what 
more  is  there  ?  " 

•*  It  is  all  so  curious — ^o  incredible/* 
Venner  replied,  **  I  really  ask  myself, 
even  now,'did  I  dream  it  all  ?  However, 
to  go  on — 

*•  I  showed  this  man,  Marenza,  as  he 
called  himself,  the  old-fashioned  cabinet 
in  which  my  grandfather  had  kept  locked 
away  a  few  of  what  he  had  deemed  his 
most  precious  drugs  and  chemicals.  The 
old  man  found  and  picked  out  what  he 
wanted  without  any  difficult}*,  and  at 
once  set  to  work  to  compound  his 
*  Elixir/  And  a  very  extraordinary 
liquid  it  was  when  made,  I  assure  you. 
It  foamed,  and  sparkled,  and  displayed 
all  sorts  of  opalescent  gleams  and  pris- 
matic hues,  in  a  manner  so  surprising 
that  I  was  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
He  made  enough  to  fill  two  bottles  of 
equal  bize,  one  for  himself,  and  one  for 
me  to  retain. 

'*  *  This  will  last  me  for  many  years  to 
come,  boy,*  he  said.  *  And  the  other 
bottle  will  last  you  still  longer,  for  you 
will  not  need  to  take  any  yourself  for 
many  years  yet  j  and  as  to  selling  or 
giving  any  away*  why,  no   one    but  a 


madman  would  dream  of  doing  anything 
so  absurd  with  a  thing  so  precious-* 
He  told  nte  that  he  wished  to  rest  all 
night  and  all  next  day.  I  said  he  was 
welcome  to  do  so ;  and  he  could  have 
my  little  camp-bedstead  in  the  ante* 
room  to  the  laboratory,  and  1  would  rest 
on  the  couch  in  the  room  below.  He 
particularly  wished  to  avoid  going  to  an 
inn,  or  being  seen  by  strangers/'  he  said, 

'*  Then  he  divided  the  strange  drugs 
which  he  had  with  him.  and  which  be 
had  used  in  the  preparation  of  his 
'  Elixir,'  and  I  gave  him  half  of  what 
was  left  of  the  other,  as  we  had  agreed. 
Finally,  he  went  to  lie  down,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  only 
woke  up  this  morning/' 

Dr.  \'enner  again  paused,  looked  at 
Lilian,  and  hesitated. 

**That  was  a  long  sleep/'  she  said. 

Venner  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  ^r. 
garded  her  with  wide-open  eyes. 

"Yes,**  he  assented — still  with  hesua- 
tion.  "  But  it  isn't  that.  The  surprising 
— the  astonishing — the  almost  incredible 
thing  is  that' — -" 

''  What  ? "  she  asked,  eagerly  now ;  for 
his  manner  impressed  her, 

*'  It  is,"  he  went  on,  "that — oh  dear  1 
you  will  never  believe  it — but,  Lilian,  f 
declare  solemnly  to  you,  he  d*}es  not  loifk 
like  the  $ame  man*  He  is — ah  I  full 
twenty  years  younger  to-day  than  he 
appeared  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep  the 
night  before  last !  " 

**  Arthur !  You — surely  you  are  dream- 
ing I  You  have  been  deceived !  There 
is  some  trick  1  '* 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  declared.  **No;  ihcre  is  no 
trick.  But  now  I  go  back  to  him,  to  be 
exactly  instructed  in  the  compounding  of 
the  draught  that  has  accomplished  such 
a  marvellous  result,  for  he  desires  to 
leave  me  shortly,  having,  he  says,  urgent 
business  elsewhere.  Well,  wh«*n  you 
return  from  your  short  visit  I  shall  know 
more  about  it,  and  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  fuller  details— be  able  to  tell  you, 
too,  how  I  propose  lo  utilise  this  great 
secret  in  the  future/' 

**  It  sounds  an  exti, 
turc,  anyhow/'  was  Li 
ment. 
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They  were  now  drawing  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  they  therefore 
soon  afterwards  parted,  Dr.  Venner  to  go 
back  to  his  mysterious  visitor,  and  to 
what  the  latter  had  promised  to  teach 
him ;  Lilian  to  finish  her  errand  in  the 
town.  But  she  left  him  with  reluctance  ; 
for  though  the  story  had  interested,  and 
even  excited  her,  she  somehow  felt  many 
misgivings  about  it.  She  did  not  ex- 
perience the-  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
which  Dr.  \>nner  had  thought  to  con- 
vey ;  and  thus  they  parted  differently  to 
what  he  had  pictured  to  himself — he 
going  away  eager  and  with  delighted 
anticipation,  she  filled  with  a  sort  of 
undefined  dread  and  foreboding. 

III. 

THE    STRANGE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  MR.  JACK 
DAREFIELD. 

IN  a  room  in  his  private  cottage 
adjoining  the  police-station  at 
Milton -on -the -Moor,  Police- Inspector 
William  Huntly  sat  in  deep  consultation 
with  Mr.  David  Stone,  the  well-known 
London  detective.  Mr.  Stone  had  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  on  other  business  when 
an  urgent  telegram  from  the  inspector 
had  reached  him,  begging  him  to  hasten 
to  Milton  to  assist  him  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  mysterious  case  of  disappear- 
ance that  had  suddenly  become  the  talk 
and  wonder  of  the  countryside.  And 
now,  therefore,  they  were  putting  their 
heads  together  in  the  hope  that  from 
their  combined  wisdom  an  elucidation  of 
the  mystery  might,  somehow,  be  evolved. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they 
were  known,  were  briefly  these  : — 

The  *  Squire' — in  other  words,  Mr. 
Jack  Darefield — had  gone  out  late  in  the 
evening,  after  dinner,  to  call  upon  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Josiah  Kershaw,  to  remon- 
strate with  him  about  his  trespassing 
upon  the  former's  ground.  Earlier  in  the 
day  the  Squire  had  been  shooting  upon 
what  he  considered  indubitably  his  own 
part  of  the  area  in  dispute,  and  had  been 
annoyed  to  find  that  Mr.  Kershaw  had 
again  been  before  him  that  morning, 
shooting  and  driving  all  the  game  to- 
wards his  (Kershaw's)  own  estate.  But 
though  he  was  especially  annoyed  at  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  second  or  third  time 


the  same  thing  had  lately  occurred,  he 
swallowed  down  his  anger  then,  and 
determined  to  confine  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  on  the  matter  to  a  polite 
note,  which  he  wrote  and  committed  to 
the  post-bag.  But,  while  seated  at 
dinner,  his  gamekeeper  came  to  him 
with  the  information  that  Mr.  Kershaw 
had  not  only  been  shooting  and  driving 
again  that  afternoon  on  the  disputed 
territory,  but  had  actually  had  the  un- 
heard-of audacity  to  follow  up  wounded 
birds  some  distance  on  to  Mr.  Darefield's 
estate — to  a  portion  of  it,  that  is,  as  to 
which  there  had  never  been  any  kind  of 
question  or  doubt  whatever.  Then  Mr. 
Jack  Darefield,  having  finished  his  dinner, 
rose  up,  wrathful  and  indignant,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  *'  going  to  have  it 
out  *'  with  Mr.  Kershaw  then  and  there, 
in  a  personal  interview ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly started  out,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
offered  by  his  keeper  to  leave  it  till  the 
morning. 

So  Mr.  Jack  Darefield  strode  off  in  high 
dudgeon,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  called 
on  and  saw  Mr.  Kershaw,  with  whom  he 
had  a  stormy  interview  in  the  latter's 
study.  What  was  there  said  or  done, 
however,  no  one  knew,  the  two  being 
quite  alone ;  but  high  words  and  much 
angry  talking,  or  rather  what  was  almost 
shouting,  were  heard — and  that  was  all 
that  was  known. 

Mr.  Jack  Darefield  had  not  been  seen 
since.  However  he  had  left  Mr.  Kershaw's 
residence,  no  one  had  seen  him  go, 
not  even  the  servants.  Mr.  Kershaw's 
account  was  that  Mr.  Darefield  had 
gone  out  through  the  window,  in  a  state 
of  great  anger,  and  full  of  threats  of  the 
action  he  intended  to  take  ;  the  window 
happening  to  be  open  because  he  (Mr. 
Kershaw)  had  turned  out  a  couple  of  dogs 
he  had  had  in  the  room  in  order  to  let 
them  have  a  few  minutes'  run.  That, 
Mr.  Kershaw  declared,  was  all  he  could 
tell ;  and  that  was  all  that  Inspector 
Huntly  could  tell  Mr.  David  Stone. 
There  was  absolutely  no  clue  whatever 
to  go  upon. 

'*  Mind  you,"  observed  the  inspector, 
"  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Mr. 
Kershaw  killed  Mr.  Darefield  and  has 
hidden   his   body ;    no,  no ;    we  cannot 
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suppose  that,  of  course.  Yet,  from  the 
time  he  is  shown  by  Mr.  Kershaw's 
servants  into  that  gentleman's  study,  he 
is  never  seen  again.  And  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  quarrel— a  bitter,  stormy 
quarrel,  between  the  two.  Now  what 
can  you  make  of  that,  David  Stone  ? " 

Mr.  Stone  didn^t  know  what  to  make 
of  it,  and  said  so,  albeit  he  tried  to  look 
*'  wondrous  wise.  *  After  a  further  short 
talk,  he  rose  to  go  out  for  a  stroll  round 
the  neighbourhood — which  was  well 
known  to  him — partly  to  make  some 
**  investigations,"  and  partly  in  the  hope 
that  something  might  "  turn  up." 

Accident  favoured  him,  for,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  he  chanced  to  be  passing  a 
pond  where  some  children  were  sliding, 
just  as  the  ice  gave  way  and  some  of 
them  fell  in.  Most  of  them  were  in 
shallow  water,  and  got  out  again  easily 
enough  with  only  wet  feet ;  but  one,  a 
little  girl,  fell  into,  what  was  to  her,  deep 
water,  and  she  would  have  fared  badly 
if  Mr.  Stone  had  not  been  there  to  fish 
her  out.  As  it  was,  she  was  nearly  dead 
With  cold  and  fright,  and  he  carried  her 
to  her  home,  a  labourer's  cottage,  near 
at  hand,  where  her  mother  took  her  and 
put  her  to  bed ;  and  the  rescuer  was 
gratefully  thanked  by  both  father  and 
mother.  The  latter,  whose  name  was 
Young,  happened  to  be  at  home,  he  said, 
because  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  frost. 

Meanwhile,  both  Mrs.  Darefield  and 
her  daughter  were  in  entire  ignorance  of 
what  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  talkmg  about.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  they  returned  home  from  their  visit 
that  they  learned  what  had  really 
happejaed.  They  had  been  away  when 
Mr  Jack  had  received  the  news  that  had 
so  angered  him  :  and  when,  the  next 
morning,  it  was  found  at  the  Hall  that 
be  had  not  been  home  all  night,  no  par- 
ttcular  importance  was  attached  to  it. 
H«  now  and  again  stayed  at  the  *'  Ge 
Hotel  in  Milton,  if  the  fany  took 
more  often,  however^  he  had  stayed  so 
late  at  night  watching  Dr.  Venner  at  his 
experiments  that  he  had  preferred  to  lie 
down  on  the  doctor's  couch  to  troubling 
to  go  home.  Thus,  the  butler,  Mullins, 
had  not  at  first  troubled  much  about  the 


matter*  It  was  only  when  tiie  day  drefw 
on,  and  no  news  coming  of  1  J^g 

master,  and  he  had  made  inqu  i  vo 

or  three  directions,  that  he  began  to 
wonder,  and  Uacn  he  grew  alarmed. 
Even  then,  however,  he  only  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  Mrs.  Darefield,  saying  tliat 
Mr.  Jack  had  not  returned.  Later  on  he 
called  at  the  police  station,  when,  after 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say.  the  inspector 
took  the  matter  up  at  once. 

Thus,  as  already  stated,  it  came  about 
that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Darcfield  returned 
home  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  commo- 
tion that  bad  by  that  time  arisen  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Jack  Darefield's 
strange  disappearance  and  unaccountable 
continued  absence  ;  and  their  consterna- 
tion and  distress,  when  the  true  state  of 
the  case  was  suddenly  made  known  to 
them,  can  well  be  imagined. 

*•  And  Dr.  Venner — what  does  he  think 
of  it,  Mulltns  ?  "  Mrs  Darefield  anxiou&ly 
asked  of  the  butler. 

To  their  great  surprise  they  then 
learned  that  the  doctor  had  not  been  to 
the  Hall. 

**I  haven't  seen  him;  so  1  can't  tell 
what  his  opinion  may  be,  ma*am/' 
Mullins  declared.  **1  sent  George,  the 
groom,  over  to  him,  to  ask  if  he  had 
seen  anything  of  Mr.  Jack,  but  he  said 
he  hadn^t ;  and  that's  all  Maybe.  ma*affl« 
he  is  busying  himself  helpin*  the  police 
to  look  for  Mr.  Jack." 

**Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  that,  mamma,** 
Lilian  exclaimed.  **  And  of  course  he 
knew  we  were  away." 

All  the  same,  it  seemed  strange  he  did 
not  come  up  to  the  Hall  now  ihey  were 
back  ;  and  it  seemed  stronger  still  when 
the  next  day  passed,  and  still  he  came 
not.  Only  a  brief  message  ai rived  from 
him,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  **  strange 
absence  of  her  brother,"  and  a  hope  that 
he  would  soon  return  safe  and  sound. 
That  was  all ;  and  in  her  bewilderment  at 
such  unexpected  treatment  Lilian  was 
tiled  at  Brst  with  astonished  indigna- 
tion, and  then  with  a  vague  undcfmed 
fear.  What  could  such  unexpected 
behaviour  on  his  part  mean  ?  Was  he 
ill  ?  Had  something  untoward  happaied 
in  connection  with  that  strange  "un* 
cannv"  affair  he  had  told  her  ttl — nod 
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L  lt«  averse  to  coming  to  see  them  lest 
I  seem  to  be  adding  trouble  of 
hi  !»  thcini? 

All  sorts  of  thoughts  and  ideas  crossed 
lier  mind  ;  some  reasonable,  some  wild 
and  almost  impossible.  Finally,  she 
V  ')  a  note,  telling  him  the  wonder 

iiL  vs  his  silence  and  his  faituie  to 

come  and  see  them  in  their  trouble  were 
lusing  her  mother  and  herself,  and 
Dggiog  him  to  tell  her  the  cause.  In 
eply,  the  messenger  brought  back  only 
^  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that  Dr. 
oner  was  very  unwell,  and  unable  for 
be  pr<»ent  to  go  out,  but  tliat  be  hoped 
to  be  able  to  come  over  in  a  day  or  two. 
And  that  was  all !  Thus  was  now  added 
to  her  former  load  of  distress  alarm  and 
anxiety  at  the  inexplicable  behaviour  of 
the  one  upon  whom  she  had  ever  thought 
she  could  most  confidently  rely  in  a  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  the  present. 

IV, 

WHAT  MR.    DAVID   STONE    DISCOVERED. 

IT  is  necessary  here  to  describe  Dr, 
Venner's  iaboratory,  and  to  explain 
bow  it  came  about  that  he  had  a 
bed  there,  in  which  he  had  allowed  his 
Biy^teiious  visitor  to  sleep  for  two  nights 
and  a  day  without  the  knowledge  even 
of  his,  the  doctor*s,  own  servants. 

Dr.  Venner*s  residence  was  a  large» 
rambling,  old-fashioned  place,  known  as 
**  Moortield  House,"  standing,  as  the 
b'  nts  say,  **  in  its  own  grounds/' 

Tl  :     looked    out   on    to   a    large, 

ineguiar  expanse  that  might,  perhaps,  be 
described  as  the  village  green,  only 
that  the  residents  of  Milton -on- the*  Nfoor 
Goostdered  their  assemblage  of  houses 
and  cottages  a  *'  town,'*  and  not  a 
village. 

The  laboratory  was  built  away  from 
die  houM:  and  the  stables  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  back  garden.  Thus  it  stood 
quite  alone,  in  a  comer,  abutting  on  a 
lane  v  ng  at  the  back  of  the 

adjacM      ^  and  orchards.     There 

were  00  other  buildings  anywhere  near 
it,  or  in  light  of  tt ;  the  house  and 
stables  and  all  the  nearest  dwellings  or 
sheds  being  hidden  by  ueesand  thickets. 

Tba  labomtory  buildio?  cjnsisted  of 
four  coQfus,  two  00  the  ground  floor,  and 


two  above ;  but  the  two  on  each  floor 
were  unequally  divided.  Above  were 
the  laboratory  proper — a  large,  long 
room — and  a  small  anteroom  fitted  as  a 
tiny  bedroom,  and  containing  a  camp- 
bedstead  ;  while  downstairs  were  a  large 
sitting-room  or  **  surger)- ''  and  a  small 
dispensary,  where  was  the  usual  stock  of 
bottles,  drugs,  etc ,  of  a  country  doctor 
As>  however,  Dr.  Venner  had  no  patients 
in  particular,  and  never  sought  any,  the 
various  compounds  contained  in  his 
dispensary  were  very  seldom  called  for. 
The  chemicals  and  apparatus  most  in 
use  were  those  upstairs  in  the  laboratory ; 
and  here  Dr.  Venner  was  accustomed  to 
spend  day  after  day,  and  very  frequently 
night  after  night,  absorbed  in  abstruse 
experiments,  and  **  kicking  up,"  as  Mr. 
Samuel  Pateman,  the  draper,  was  wont 
to  phrase  it,  **  vile,  foul  smells."  How- 
ever,  since  the  laboratory  stood  so  far 
away  from  other  buildings,  these  **foul 
smells]"  affected  nobody  but  himself;  and 
no  one  else,  in  fact,  troubled  themselves 
much  about  them. 

The  larger  downstairs  room  bad  two 
doors,  one  opening  into  the  lane  and 
the  other  into  the  garden,  with  the  high 
garden  wall  between  the  two.  The 
place  had  been  originally  built  by  Dr. 
Venner's  grandfather,  who  had  ''experi- 
mented** there  year  after  year»  nearly 
blowing  himself  up  now  and  again  ;  and 
much  the  same  thing  might  be  stated  of 
bis  successor.  The  present  Dr.  Venner 
had  modernised  the  place  a  great  deal, 
and  had  made  it  a  comfortable  little 
dwelling  to  reside  in  when  he  chose. 
Often  he  would  live  there  for  days 
together,  having  his  meals  brought  down 
to  him,  and  always  madting  his  own  bcd. 
For  he  never  allowed  servants  upstairs, 
lest  they  should,  actuated  by  curiosity, 
go  into  the  laboratory  and  interfere  with 
his  precious  apparatus  there.  To  render 
himself  still  more  independent  of  his  own 
servants,  he  had  gas  and  w^ter  every- 
where laid  on»  and  had  gas  fires  below 
and  a  gas  stove  and  furnaces  aboveu 
Thus  be  never  lequired  coals,  candles  or 
lamp  oil.  What  dusting  and  cleaning 
he  deemed  requisite  upstairs  he  cheer- 
luiiy  executed  himself.  Lastly,  he  had 
had    a   telephone    connected    with    the 
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house,  by  which  means  he  was  Informed 
when  visitors  called,  and  was  able  to 
intimate  whether  he  would  come  up  to 
see  them,  or  wished  them  to  come  down 
the  garden  to  his  *'  surgery,"  or,  finally, 
as  often  happened,  desired  the  servant  to 
say  he  was  too  busy  to  see  anybody  at 
all. 

During  the  days  that  followed  Mr, 
Jack  Dareficld's  unaccountable  disappear- 
ance, Dr,  Venner  remained  constantly  in 
this  laboratory.  He  slept  there,  he  stayed 
there  nearly  all  day,  and  had  his  meals 
brought  down  to  him— such  as  they  were 
— for  he  complained  of  feeling  very  un- 
well, said  he  could  not  eat,  and  ordered 
only  the  simplest  fare ;  and  even  of 
this  he  appeared  to  take  next  to  nothing- 
He  had  kept  his  word  to  Barnes,  his 
coachman,  and  had  discharged  him — 
much  to  that  individual's  surprise  and 
disgust^ — the  day  after  the  visit  to  the 
**  Halfway  *'  Inn.  And,  in  order  to  save 
the  trouble  of  getting  another  man  in  his 
place  just  then,  had  himself  taken  the 
mare  over  to  the  "  George  "  Hotel  stables, 
and  had  left  her  there»  snugly  ensconced 
in  a  loose  box,  at  livery.  It  was  Barnes 
who  had  chiefly  been  used  to  wait  on  the 
doctor  at  the  laboratory,  and  to  do 
such  dusting  and  cleaning  as  might  be 
required  downstairs  there  ;  and  no%v  that 
he  had  gone,  it  would  appear  that  Dr. 
Venner  must  be  doing  this  for  himself. 
At  any  rate,  he  never  troubled  the  maid« 
servant,  who  came  with  his  meals,  about 
it.  Once  or  twice  during  the  day  he 
would  lock  the  place  up  and  go  across  to 
the  police-station  or  elsewhere,  make  a 
few  inquiries  as  to  whether  anything  had 
been  heard  of  Mr.  Jack  Darefield,  and 
then  return  and  shut  himself  up  again. 
He  never  stayed  out  long,  and  never 
went  as  far  as  the  Hall,  and.  naturally, 
conduct  that  was  so  strange  under  the 
circumstances  soon  began  to  excite 
comment*  In  particular,  it  speedily 
brought  upon  the  doctor  the  special 
attentions  of  Mr.  David  Stone,  who  paid 
him  two  or  three  (evidently  unwelcome) 
visits. 

Then  Mr.  Stone  made  his  report  to  llie 
inspector.  And  this  is  what  he  had  to 
c«>mmimicate ; — 

"  There  is  a  man  about  here/'  he  began, 


'*  whom  you  no  doubt  know  to  be  an 
occasional  poacher,  one  Bill  Bradley,  or 
Black  Bill,  as  they  call  him." 

The  inspector  nodded  assent.  **  He 
has  been  convicted  and  imprisoned  three 
or  four  times  for  poaching ;  twice  on 
charges  brought  by  Mr,  Darefield,"  he 
said. 

**  Exactly ;  and  therefore  there  has 
been  no  love  lost  between  those  two. 
Now,  it  seems  that  the  man  Young, 
whose  little  girl  I  picked  up  out  of  the 
pond  the  other  day.  is  a  sort  of  crony  of 
Black  Bill,  and  knows  a  good  deal  about 
his  movements.  Between  ourselves,  I 
suspect  they  do  a  little  bit  of  poaching 
together  on  occasion,  though  Young  did 
not  say  so  ;  and  1  do  not  wish  to  do  him 
any  ill-turn  by  e.vciting  your  suspicions, 
for  his  information  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  me.'' 

The  inspector  nodded  again.  '*  AIJ 
right,  drive  ahead,**  he  put  in,  •*  I  will 
remember  it  in  his  favour  should  occasion 
arise/' 

•*  Good.  Well,  then  there  is  another 
man — a  drunken  fellow — named  James 
Barnes,  till  lately  a  coachman  to  Dr. 
Venner,  and  discharged  by  him  the  other 
day." 

**  I  know  him.     Go  on." 

**  1  have  found  out  from  this  Barnes  a 
very  curious  circumstance  which  appears 
to  have  escaped  your  notice.  On  the 
13th  inst. — ^just  ten  days  ago — an  old 
man — a  very  old  man — so  old  and 
strange*looking  as  to  be  certaio  to  be 
remembered  if  once  seen— called  at  tlie 
*'  Halfway "  Inn^  and  inquired  for  Dr. 
Venner.  It  was  the  night  of  the  first  fall 
of  snow,  if  you  recollect.  He  had  come 
by  train,  he  said,  specially  to  see  Dn 
Venner.  He  seemed  to  have  money  ;  and 
it  so  happened  that  he  dropped  a  curious 
old  large  gold  coin,  which  he  declared 
was — and  which  I  believe  to  be,  for  I 
have  seen  it — very  valuable.  It  rolled 
down  into  a  crack  between  tlie  boards, 
and  could  not  be  recovered  without 
taking  the  board  up.  The  old  man 
would  not  wait  for  this  to  be  done,  but 
started  off  on  foot  through  the  snow, 
saying  he  would  call  in  for  the  coin  on 
his  way  back  from  Dt.  Venner's  to  the 
station  ntx  i  day  or  so.  Shortly  aftenvauds, 
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Dr.  Venner  himself  stopped  at  the  inn 
to  have  a  loose  shoe  fastened,  heard 
of  the  old  man's  visit,  and  fmally,  on  his 
road  home,  comes  across  the  stranger 
lying  in  the  snow.  He  takes  him  home 
with  him — this  I  learnt  from  Barnes — to 
his  "  surgery  "  or  laboratory,  or  whatever 
it  is,  and  there  takes  him  inside  and 
mixes  him  up  some  medicine  and  gives 
him  some  supper.  This,  as  1  have  said, 
I   learned    from   the   man    Barnes,    who 


Inspector  Huntly  sat  bolt  upright,  and 
showed  by  his  looks  that  he  was  now,  at 
any  rate,  surprised  and  interested. 

"  Ah !  "  Mr.  Stone  remarked  senten- 
tiously,  "I  thought  that  would  surprise 
you.  But  it's  nothing  to  what  is 
coming !  " 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  as 
though  to  emphasise  the  more  what  he 
was  about  to  add. 

**  What  will  you  say,  1  wonder,  when 


Young,  in  :urn.  jolloiLcd  the  to:'' 


waited  on  them  and  brought  the  supper 
down  from  the  house." 

Mr.  Stone  jiaused,  and  the  inspector 
rai'-ed  his  eyebrows  inijuiringly. 

**  \Ve»ll  ?  "  he  said.  "  1  don't  see  much 
in  all  that." 

**  You  will,  directly.  What  has  become 
of  thai  old  man  ?  Can  you  tell  me  ? 
Where  has  hr-  gone  to,  and  who  saw  him 
go  :  He  lias  never  been  seen  since  that 
night,  and  he  hass  never  gone  back  for 
that  valuable  old  gold  coin.  Brown,  at 
the  '*  Halfwav  "  Inn,  has  it  now  waiting 
for  him !  " 

No.  57.    December,  1907. 


I  tell  you  I  have  ascertained,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that  Mr.  Jack  Darefield 
likewise  went  into  Dr.  Venner's  one 
night — in  fact,  straight  from  his  row 
with  Mr.  Kershaw  ?  And  you  know 
that  he  lias  never  been  seen  again 
either !  " 

Inspector  Huntly  sprang  up, 

'*  Xonsense  I  **  he  exclaimed.  **  Impos- 
sible! Who  has  been  gammoning  you 
with  all  this?  " 

The  detective  laughed — a  low,  self- 
satisfied  sort  of  a  laugh. 

"  The  man  doesn't  live — certainly  not 
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Bieabouts,"  he  observed,  quietly,  "  who 

fcBSX  *  gammon  '  David  Stone.      However, 

rn  tell  you  how  I  got  at  it,  then  you'll 

understand  better.    To  go  back  to  Young 

and  his  poaching  friend— Black  BilL     As 

gather,  Black  Bill  has  been  in  the  habit 

ft>f  watching  Mr.  Darefield  into  Mr. 
Venner's  of  a  night ;  then  he  would 
climb  up  on  the  wall  and  peep  in  at 
the  window  of  the  laboratory,  through  a 
crack  in  the  blind,  which  gave  him  a  full 
view  of  the  room  and  all  that  went  on 
there.  Sometimes^  too^ — especially  if  the 
window  was  a  little  open — he  could 
hear  much  that  was  said.  Thus  he  could 
judge  whether  Mr.  Darefield  was  likely 
to  stay  or  not.  Often,  it  seems,  the 
Squire  stayed  there  all  night/* 

'*  1  know/*  said  the  inspector,  im- 
patiently.    '*Go  on.'* 

**  It  further  appears  that  Mr.  Darefield 
was  given  to  frequently  acting  as  his 
awn  gamekeeper,  and    he  would   often 

ffoam  quietly  and  alone,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  night,  through  his  coverts  and  over 
the  fields  in  search  of  possible  poachers. 
Now,  if  Master  Bradley  got  to  know 
that  he  was  booked  for  the  night  with 
Dr.  Venner,  he  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
iround  was  clear,  and  be  could  then  go 

Koff  on  his  little  expeditions  with  a  lighter 
heart     Do  you  follow  me  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  1      Still—I  don't  see " 

"You  will,  directly*  Sometimes, 
Bradley  having  *  located '  Mr.  Darefield 
at  the  doctor's — ^as  the  Yankees  vrould 
put  it — would  simply  leave  his  chum 
Young  on  the  watch,  and  then  go  off 
himself.  If  Mr.  Darefield  did  not  remain 
at  the  laboratory,  Young,  who  knew  the 
direction  in  which  Bradley  had  gone, 
would  then  manage  to  warn  him. 

*'  Now.  on  the  night  referred  to,  Young, 
who  was  out,  saw  Mr.  Darefield  coming 
along,  and,  as  he  put  it,  talking  loudly 
to  himself  and  swearing  and  going  on 

^.generally.     Young  wonders  what's    up, 

f  and  slips  into  the  shadow  of  some  trees 

lo  observe  him.    Then,  just  as  the  Squire 

ad  passed,  Black    Bill   comes  slinking 

long,  evidently  following  him.     Know- 

3g  the  bad  feeling  that  existed  between 

Ithe  two,  and  surprised  to  hear  the  Squire 
swearing  and  threatening  in  such  unusual 
fashion,  Young   gets   bold  of   the   idea 


that  he  had  had  a  row  with  Bradley, 
and  feels  alarmed  at  seeing  the  latter  so 
stealthily  following  him.  So  he,  Young, 
in  turn  follows  the  two,  and  he  sees  Mr. 
Darefield  go  into  Dr.  Venner's.  There- 
upon  he  goes  up  to  Black  Bill,  and  after 
some  talk,  agrees  to  remain  on  the  watch 
while    the    other    goes    off    about    his 

*  business/  He  volunteered  this,  he 
declares  to  me,  because  he  was 
genuinely  frightened,  and  mistrusted 
Bradley.  And  he  stayed  on  the  w*atch 
till  Mr.  Darefield  went  to  bed  in  the 
doctor's  little  room.  This  he  knew  by 
peeping  through  the  blind.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  Young  went  home  himself. 
I  have  seen  Bradley,  and  he  separately 
confirms  this  statement," 

"  H'm  1  But  why,  then,  have  these 
two  men  kept  silent  all  this  time  ?  They 
know  of  the  hue-and-cry  that  kas  been 
raised,  that  Miss  Darefield  has  offered  a 
reward  for  even  a  little  information 
and " 

"  Don't  you  see  that  Bradley  disliked 
Mr.  Darefield  so  much  that  he  does  not 
care  a  button  what  may  have  become  of 
him.  Besides,  he  could  not  well  tell 
what  he  knew  without  confessing  too 
much  of  his  own  little  goings  on.  M 
likes  the  doctor,  an*  1  dojt't  like  the 
Squire,'  the  rascal  said,  brutally,  to  me, 

*  Why  should  I  tell  on  the  doctor  for  the 
sake  of  a  chap  I  don't  like  ? '  And 
Young  kept  silent  because  the  other  told 
him  to." 

**  It*s  all  very  strange,  and,  if  true, 
very  serious,"  commented  the  inspector, 
thoughtfully.  **  Upon  my  word,  I'm 
really  sorry  to  hear  this.  Even  now  I 
can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
suspicion  rests  upon  Dr,  Venner.  No 
one  in  the  place  would  believe  it — 
certainly  not  on  the  unsupported  testi* 
mony  of  a  couple  of  poaching  rascals  like 
Young  and  Bradley." 

"  N-no,*-  Mr.  Stone  admitted,  slowly, 
**  Seems  a  little  thin  when  you  put  it  like 
that,  doesn't  it  ?  But  then,  there's  the 
other  man — where  is  he?  Here  you 
have  it  stated — by  different  people,  mind, 
that  iwa  men  have  gone  into  Dr.  Yenrj 
lonely  little  place  late  at  night 
have  never  been  seen  to  come  out 
again !  *' 
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**  Ah  !     That  certainly  does  seem  odd/* 

"  Then/'  Stone  continued.  "  Dr. 
Venner's  behaviour  is  in  itself  sus- 
picous.  He  shuts  himself  up  there  con- 
tinuously, just  as  though  he  had  some 
secret  to  guard,  and  wexc  afraid  to  leave 
the  place.  He  does  not  even  go  to  the 
Hall  to  see — to  try  to  comfort — his  friends 
there — the  young  lady  he  is  supposed 
to  be  engaged  to !  How  does  that 
look?" 

**As  you  say,  it  certainly  19oes  all 
seem  suspicious  when  you  look  at  it  that 
way." 

'*  Finally — I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it 
is  true — Dr.  V'enner's  mantwr  is  suspicious, 
too.  I  have  interviewed  him  two  or  three 
times,  and  can  get  no  straightforward 
answers  from  him  at  all.  I  feel  convinced 
he  is  hiding  something/* 

**  To  come  to  the  point,  however — have 
you  any  plan  to  suggest?"  Huntly 
asked. 

**  Yes;  it  is  this.  To-morrow  evening 
— it  is  too  late  to-night — send  for  him 
over  here  on  fome  pretext,  and  manage 
to  keep  him  for  half  an  hour,  I  have 
keys  ready  with  which  1  can  get  into  his 
pUice ;  then  I  will  have  a  sharp  look 
round,  and  wc  must  be  guided  afterwards 
by  what  turns  up." 

The  impectoT  ruminated,  but  at  last 
consented. 

*•  I  don't  like  it,"  he  said,  •♦and  if 
nothing  turns  up,  and  he  discovers  what 
wc  have  done,  I  shall  catch  it  finely. 
However,  it  seems  the  only  way  to  set 
the  doubt  at  rest,  so  let  it  be  done." 

And  it  icvis  done.  It  was  carried  out 
the  following  evening.  It  was  a  Satur- 
day night,  and  there  happened  to  be  a 
brawl  at  an  alehouse  that  took  the 
inspector  out  and  kept  him  engaged  till 
rather  late.  Then  he  sent  a  hasty  message 
across  to  Dr.  Venner,  begging  him  to 
come  over  and  see  one  of  the  brawlers 
who  had  been  stunned  by  a  fall  w^hile 
fighting. 

Scarcely  had  the  doctor  started  out, 
when  Mr.  David  Stone,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  slipped  in.  He  did  not  remain 
lea  minutes,  then  he  came  out,  locked  the 
place  up  again  as  he  had  found  it*  and 
hastened  hick  to  the  inspector's  private 
hoiiso.     Ha  quickly    made  his  presence 


privately  known  to  that  oflficer,  who  then 
left  Dr.  Venner  free  to  go  home,  and 
hurried  in  to  the  detective. 

**  Have  you  discovered  anything— but 
I  see  by  your  face  you  have,"  he  said 
quickly.  "You  look  as  though  you  had 
sec  n  a  ghost  1 " 

**  I  have  seen  worse?*'  returned  Stoiii 
His  face  was  pale,  and  his  voice  shook  a 
little. 

"  What  haiH'  you  seen  ?  *'  the  other 
demanded,  eagerly. 

"  I  have  seen,"  Stone  answered*  with 
grave,  almost  solemn  emphasis.  **  I  have 
seen  Mr  Jack  Da  re  fie  Id  lying  dead  upon 
Dr.  Venner's  bed  in  the  little  upstair 
room  Mpxt  to  the  la!>nratnrv  f  '* 


CONCLUSION. 

TO  say  th  it  Mr.  Inspector  Huntly  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  detective's 
revelation  would  convey  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  effect  the  news 
produced.  For  some  minutes  he  almost 
refused  to  credit  the  statement,  and 
regarded  h\s>  confvh'e  with  a  look  that 
almost  suggested  that  that  worthy 
gentleman  had  been  drinking.  Mr, Stone 
himself  almost  confirmed  the  idea,  his 
manner  was  so  unlike  himself*  He  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  as  though 
he  had  been  out  in  the  summer  sun 
instead  of  the  bitter  north  wind  with 
snow  and  thick  ice  around ;  and  he 
seemed — now  that  he  had  made  his 
astonishing  statement — to  have  lost  tlie 
power  of  speech. 

'*  I  don't  wonder  that  )ou  should  stare 
at  me  bke  that,  Huntly,"  he  pre-scntly 
said,  **  I  can  scarce  believe  it  myself. 
I've  had  a  she  ck — a  terrible  slmch  f  And 
I'm  sorry,  too,  sorry  for  both  of  'em ;  for 
him  and  fur  her — Miss  Darefield.  She 
looked  s-o  white  and  sad,  and  yet  so 
sweet,  when  I  saw  her  and  talked  with 
her.  I've  seen  her  twice,  poor  thing,  and 
she  was  trying  to  bear  up  so  br  v  i  * 
How  will  it  be  with  the  poor  cliild 
But  there — the  question  is,  what  is  to  be 
done  next  ? " 

The  inspector  was  a  man  of  act  ion » 
ani  he  promptly  took  his  decision. 

**  I  must  go  to  the  nearest  magistrate, 
Mr.   Dalton,**  be  said,  *^ajid  swear  an 
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intormation  and  get  a  warrant,  i  *o  you 
watch  unremittingly  outside  the  doctor's 
place  the  while,  and  on  no  account  go 
away  till  I  come — even  if  you  have  to 
w^atch  all  night.  Mr.  Dalton  lives  some 
miles  from  here,  and  he  may  not  be  at 
home— -in  fact,  I  heard  to-day  he  had  been 
called  away  on  some  urgent  business — 
illness  of  a  relative  or  something — but 
was  expected  back  to-night.  So  if  he 
is  not  in  I  shall  wait  for  him,  if  \  wait  all 
night.     Do  you  understand  ?  '* 

*'  Perfectly,**  the  detective  returned^  and 
the  two  separated, 

iti  *  ^  0 

Mr,  David  Stone*s  watch  outside  Dr. 
Venncr's  laboratory  was  cold,  f  ilent,  and 
lonely,  and  even  to  the  seasoned  detf  ctive 
the  duty  was  anything  but  pleasant  or 
congenial.  The  hours  slowly  jiassed,  and 
still  the  light  in  the  laboratory  was  never 
put  out  or  lowered.  Two  or  three  times, 
as  the  night  wore  on,  the  detective,  won- 
dering greatly,  crept  softly  up  to  the  wall 
and  peered  in  at  the  window  through  the 
space  in  the  blind  as  the  poacher  had 
done.  But  each  time  he  saw  only  the  same 
thing — a  man  with  a  hard,  set,  white 
face,  sitting,  writing,  writing,  and  still 
writing,  while  tiie  hoars  dragged  by — 
writing  as  though  fearful  he  would  not 
get  his  task  done  before  the  dawn.  And 
as  David  Stone  walked  noiselessly  to 
and  fro  in  the  soft  snow  that  face  seemed 
to  haunt  him.  For  it  was  such  a  face  as 
a  roan  might  bear  who  was  resolutely 
determined  on  self-destruction ;  and  he 
wrote  en  as  a  man  might  write  who  is 
penning  bis  last  farewell  to  the  world, 
and  yet  has  so  much  to  say  that  he  can- 
not get  through  it  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
his  own  feverish  impatience. 

And  then  into  the  detective's  mind 
another  white  face  would  come — the  face 
of  sweet,  lender-hearted  Lilian  Daiefield  ; 
and  yet  again  her  face  as  he  knew  he 
should  see  it  to-morrow  when  she  came 
to  know  the  terrible,  fatal  truth  I 

**  God  help  the  poor  child  !  **said  David 
Stone  to  himself,  with  a  sigh.  **  I  never 
had  a  job  I  relish  so  little  as  this  one. 
Will  Huntly  never  come?  Is  he  goiog 
to  bf  all  night  ?  If  so,  he*ll  be  too  late 
to  make  his  capture— of  that  I  feel  pretty 
certain.     With  the  dawn — or  before — ^tbc 


doctor  wui  nave  nnisneo  nis  writing, 
drained  his  draught,  and  said  *Good'bye  * 
to  u^  all.  That  it  will  be  so  I  feel 
assured.  Well,  Heaven  knows,  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  for  the  best  so,  I  am  not  so 
sure  1  would  \^ish  to  interfere  to  stop  himi, 
even  if  I  had  the  legal  power/' 

The  night  passed,  the  dawn  came,  the 
gaslight  faded  out  of  the  doctor  s  window^ 
and  then  at  last  Huntly  arrived.  At  first 
he  questioned  Stone  more  by  signs  than 
words^^he  feared,  where  they  then  were, 
to  risk  even  a  whisper.  But  soon  be  drew 
him  a  little  way  off,  and  under  cover  of 
the  wall,  told  him  he  had  to  wait  for  the 
warrant  becau?;e  Mr.  Dalton  had  been  kept 
out  nearly  all  night  by  the  illness  of  bis 
relative. 

"  But  now,"  he  said,  **  all  is  clear.  Let 
us  go  in.'* 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  almost 
immediately  the  window  above  opened 
and  a  man's  head  appeared.  Stone 
looked  up  and  recognised^not  without 
a  slight  start  of  surprise— Dr.  \'enner- 
He  disappeared,  however,  as  quickly  ;  and 
they  plainly  heard  him  descend  the  stairs 
and  unfasten  the  door.  A  moment  later 
they  were  inside,  and  Dn  Venner  had 
turned  up  the  gas,  for  the  blinds  were 
down  and  the  room  still  dark.  He  was 
pale,  but  apparently  quite  collected,  and 
he  asked,  with  some  show  of  surprise  and 
impatience,  what  their  business  with  him 
was  nt  so  early  an  hour  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

"  If,*'  he  said,  with  marked  coldness, 
*'you  have  any  call  upon  my  professional 
services  again  this  morning,  why  that  of 
conrse  is  one  thing.  But  if  you  have  only 
called  upon  your  own  professional  busi- 
ness, really  I  must  tell  you  I  am  very 
much  engaged  just  now.  I  should  not 
otherwise,  indeed,  be  about  so  early  on  a 
Sunday  mnming. 

This  cool  and  most  unexpected  speech 
nettled  the  inspector  as  much  as  it  sur- 
prised him.  It  had  the  effect,  however* 
of  nerving  him  to  go  straight  to  the 
point  at  once. 

*•  We  have  come*  Dr,  Venner,**  lie  said, 
••  upon  a  most  unpleasant  duty,  I  have 
here  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  for 
murder/* 

'•  My  arrest— for  murder  I  **  Dr.  Venner 
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exclaimed.  '*  Surely  you  are  joking  I    For 
whose  murder,  pray?** 

"  For  the  murder.  Dr.  Venner,  of  your 
Ultimate  frientl,  Mr.  Jack  Darefield." 

Dr.  Vencipr  looked  first  ai  the  inspector 
and  ihf  n  at  Stooe. 

•*  The  murder  of  my  frieod.  Mr.  Jack 
Datefieid  ?  *'  he  repealed*  as  though 
incredulous.  "Surely  you  are  mad  I 
Have  vou  two, 
h*m !  I  don't 
wish  to  say 
anything 
oSensi  ve — 
but  —  really 
—  have  you 
two  been  out 
all  night,  and 
partaken  of 
refreshment, 
*not  widely 
but  too 
well?*" 

He  looked 
so  genuinely 
surprised,  it 
was  impos- 
sible to  make 
out  whether 
be  was  acting 
or  not.  But 
Inspector 
liuntty  got 
out  of  temper. 

"Dr.  Veo- 
ner,"  he  said 
sternly,  "  let 
us  have  no 
more  of  this 
fooling.  It  is 
not  seemly, 
sir;  it  b  a 
most  serious 
business,  as  you  very  well  know,  I  must 
now  pixKreed  to  do  my  duty  ;  and  it  will 
be  yovT  own  fault  if— — ** 

••One    moment.    Inspector     Huntly," 
said   [V.  Vennef»  holding  up  his  b      ' 
and     speakinjg:     with    equal     steri: 
"One  Come  with  mt  aj» 

f*r  as  :  if  the  siaiis,  will  you  ? 

Yo-u  need   not    lie  afraid,'*    he    added» 
contemptuously^  a^  the  other  hung  back. 
•*I  am  not  going  to  hurt  >ou.** 
He  waat  quietly,  deliberately,  to  the 


bottom    of    the    stairs,    the    inspector 
following.    And  there  the  doctor  called 
out : 
"  jack  I " 

"  Hullo  !  "   answered    a    voice     from 
above.    *•  What's  up  ?  '* 

"  Please  come  down  at  once.     Some- 
one here  wants  you  immediately,'* 
**  All  right ;   will  be  with  you  in  a 

trice/*    came 
the  reply. 

Steps  were 
then  heard 
descend!  ng 
the  stairs,  and 
a  moment  or 
so  later  there 
u  [seated,  ia 
a  state  of  cos- 
tume which 
mr^y  be  de- 
V  n  bed  as  very 
much  *'  un- 
dress/' no  lejss 
a  person  than 
Mr.  Jack 
Darefieldhim- 
seUl 

The  two 
visitorsstared, 
looked  at 
e'ach  other* 
then  at  the 
i  m  pcrturb- 
able  doctor, 
and  then 
again  at  Mr, 
Jack  Dare- 
fj  e  I  d  ;  and 
stated  at  him 
harder  t^i^ri 
ever, 

••  Weil  : 


^? 


A  moment  In^^^^  f'"efc  appeartd  Mr.  Jack  Dare  field 
himself. 


said  Mr.  Jack,  looking  at  the  doctor. 
"  You  called  me,  did  you  not  ?  What  is 
it?  Good  morning,  inspector.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Stone.  You  see  I  remember 
ou  ;  was  it  you  who  wished  to  see  me  ?  ** 

But  the  astounded  inspector  could  not 
lind  his  tongue.  Meanwhile  Dr.  V^nner 
spoke,  and  in  the  same  cool  tone : 

"The  fact  is,  Jack,"  he  explained, 
**the8#  two  good  gentlemen  have  dis- 
covered a  very  considerable  marc's  nest. 
They  ha\*e  come  here  with  a  wanaat  to 
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arrest  me  for  your  murder  t  1  told  you 
fyou  would  get  me  into  trouble  over  this 
escapade  of  yours.  Now  see  what  you 
have  done,  and  the  unnecessary  trouble 
you  have  put  these  two  gentlemen  to  !  '* 

Then  Mr.  Jade  laughed,  and,  going 
over  to  the  inspector,  paid  : 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  why  this 
should  be ;  but  if  any  needless  trouble 
has  been  caused,  it  is  all  my  fault,  and 
no  fault  at  all  of  Dr.  ^'enne^.  I  am  very 
sorry ;  and  I  offer  you  my  apologies. 
Pray  accept  them  and  go  away  now ; 
later  on,  if  you  will  come  and  see  me 
and  have  a  cigar  and  glass  of  wine  with 
rac,  1  will  explain  more  fully*  At  present 
1  only  say  it  is  all  my  fault.*' 

**  Very  wcll^sir/'  returned  the  mystified 
inspector;  and  there  being  nothing  left 
to  stay  for,  he  and  Mr.  Stone  bowed 
themselves  out. 

They  w^alked  off  together,  but  bad  not 
got  far  when  Mr.  Jack,  calling  to  Huntly> 
beckoned  him  to  come  back  to  him- 

*'  Huntly,"  he  said  to  him  in  a  confi- 
dential tone,  *'  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me,  I  know  you  are  not  a  bad- 
heaited  fellow,  and  will  do  it  with  tact. 
Go  up  at  once  to  the  Hall  and  break  the 
news  of  my  return  to  my  mother  and 
sister.  Do  it  gently  and  carefully— and 
then  tell  them  to  get  some  breakfast  for 
me  and  for  Dr,  X'enner.  and  for  yourselves 
too.  We  will  follow  you  up  there  very 
shortly.  And  here  is  a  sovereign  each 
for  yourself  and  your  friend  yonder^ — and 
more  to  come,  by-and-by,  if  you  keep 
my  counsel  for  me  over  this  business." 

Then  the  inspector  and  Mr.  David 
Stone  both  lost  their  glum  looks  of  a 
minute  before,  and  started  for  the  Mall 
There  they  performed  their  mission  with 
such  tact  and  success  that  very  soon  Mrs* 
Darefield  and  poor  white-faced  Lilian 
were  smiling  and  beaming  through  tears 
of  joy.  Ere  long,  almost  everybody 
about  the  place  was  laughing  and  shak- 
ing hands,  now  with  the  inspector,  now 
with  Mr.  Stone,  and  anon  with  one 
another.  Having  done  w^hich,  some 
would  fly  off  in  an  excited  fashion  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  along  passages,  or 
across  the  yard  to  the  stables,  and  thence 
on  to  the  farm- bailiff's  house  and  the 
labourers*   cottages  around,  to  tell   the 


good  news  to  all  who  had  not  yet  heard 
it.  And  that  was  a  happy  Sunday 
morning  for  all  at  Ferndale  Hall,  and  the 
folk  who  lived  around  it. 

m  *  t^  * 

Later  in  the  day  Dr.  Vcnner  told  the 
strange  tale  of  what  he  had  passed 
through,  privately,  to  Lilian  and  Mrs, 
Darefield,  and  an  abridged  version  of  it 
to  Ihe  inspector  and  Mr.  Stone.  The 
latter,  however,  never  heard  the  whole 
story  ;  only  so  much  of  it  as  was  deemed 
necessary  and  reasonable ;  suflkient,  Uiat 
is,  to  satisfy  them  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  as  it  were.  But  since  they  were 
well  .rewarded  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken,  they  went  away  quite  content,  and 
spread  about  the  account  Mr.  Darefield 
desired  put  forward,  which  was,  that  the 
whole  affair  had  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing;  he  had  been  called  away  on  impor- 
tant business,  and  a  telegram  had  mis- 
carried >  and  so  on.  What  assisted,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  commend  this  simple 
explanation  to  the  world  of  Milton-on- 
the-Moor,  was  the  curious  fact  that  Mr. 
Jack  Darefield  looked  so  much  the  better 
for  the  *' change"  he  was  supposed  to 
have  had,  that  everybody  wondered 
where  he  could  have  gone  to. 

**  Must  have  been  to  the  seaside,"  said 
one.  **  If  it  wasn*t  for  the  time  of  year  I 
should  have  said  he'd  been  on  a  rattling 
yachting  cruise,"  remarked  another.  *'  I 
should  like  uncommonly  to  know  where 
he*d  been;  I'd  go  for  a  week  myself." 
declared  a  third.  All  were,  in  fact, 
agreed  upon  one  point,  however  tliey 
might  tr>^  to  account  for  it,  and 
was  that  Mr.  Jack  appeared  wondn 
refreshed  by  the  *' change  of  air"  he  had 
enjoyed.  *'  He  looks  fully  ten  years 
younger,"  Mr.  Pateman,  the  draf^r, 
said  ;  and  that  was,  in  tine,  the  general 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  just 
as  generally  agreed  that  Dr.  V'enner 
looked  fully  ten  years  older ;  and  when, 
a  few  weeks  later,  his  hair  turned  gradu* 
ally  grey,  it  was  agreed  that  he  looked 
nearly  twenty  years  older.  Then  folk 
wondered,  and  sagely  wagged  their 
heads  and  invented  all  sorts  of  stories 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  But  the 
real  cause  of  it  was  never  revealed  to 
them ;    for  none    but    Lilian    and    her 
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mother  and  brother  ever  heard  the  true 
story  of  the  terrible  experience  he  had 
undergone ;  of  the  suffering  that  had 
indeed  turned  him  suddenly  from  a 
young  man  into  an  old  one. 

Here  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  : 

When  Mr.  Jack  Darefield  left  Mr. 
Kershaw  at  the  end  of  his  stormy  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman,  he  went,  as 
Mr.  Stone  discovered,  to  Dr.  Venner,  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  whole  matter,  with  a  view  to  asking 
his  advice.  He  found  the  doctor  intent 
on  some  particular  experiments  he  had  in 
hand,  and  evidently  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  work  to  pay  much  attention  to 
Mr.  Jack's  long  and  tempestuous  denun- 
ciations of  the  unspeakable  "cheek "and 
impudence  of  his  ill- behaved  neighbour. 
Dr.  Vtnner  was  himself,  however,  in  a 
state  of  high  good  humour — or  rather, 
one  might  even  say,  elation.  His 
strange  visitor  had  gone,  leaving  behind 
him,  however,  a  bottle  of  the  wonderful 
"elixir";  and  the  doctor  was  busy 
manufacturing  some  more.  Presently, 
partly  to  pacify  Mr.  Jack's  anger  by 
turning  his  thoughts  into  another  chan- 
nel, and  partly  to  relieve  his  own  over- 
wrought feelings,  he  proceeded  to  tell 
him  the  whole  affair,  very  much  as  he 
had  already  told  it  to  Lilian.  Ver>'  soon 
Mr.  Jack's  boiling  indignation  was  totally 
forgotten,  and  he  was  sitting  listening, 
literally  open-mouthed,  to  the  doctor's 
astonishing  narrative.  At  the  end  of  it 
he  plied  the  latter  with  all  sorts  of 
questions,  then  took  up  the  marvellous 
mixture  and  examined  it,  and  tasted  it 
by  putting  a  little  on  his  tongue  with  his 
finger,  and  so  on. 

*•  And  you  mean  solemnly  to  tell  me, 
\'enner,"  he  said,  **  that  your  mysterious 
visitor,  after  taking  a  dose  of  this  queer- 
tasting  stuff,  and  sleeping  for  thirty  or 
forty  hours,  went  away  a  younger,  a 
different  looking  man  !  " 

"  It  is  true !  '*  Dr.  \'enner  gravely 
atVirmed.  "  So  great  was  the  change  that 
— as  he  himself  laughingly  said — he  could 
not  go  back  to  the  *  Halfway '  Inn  to 
recover  the  old  coin  he  dropped  there. 
•  They  would  never  believe  I  was  the  same 
man,'  hesaid,*and  would  threaten  me  with 
the  police  for  trying  to  steal  the  coin,  or 


something.  I  must  be  content  to  lose  it, 
I  suppose.  But  if  you  care  to  have  it 
you  might  claim  it  for  me — they  knew  I 
was  coming  to  seek  you — and  you  can 
keep  it  as  a  curiosity  and  a  memento  of  my 
visit.'  So  you  see  he  has  not  gone  there 
to  claim  it  because  old  Brown  and  his 
wife  would  never  believe  he  is  the  same 
man." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
stuff  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jack,  thoughtfully. 

"Put  it  away,"  said  Venner,  with 
decision.  "  At  any  rate  for  the  present, 
while  I  consider  what  I  shall  do.  You 
see — as  my  visitor  put  it — /  shall  not 
require  a  dose  of  it  myself  for  years  to 
come." 

"Ju«^t  so,  just  so,"  Mr.  Jack  agreed. 
And  then  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a  deep 
train  of  thought,  and  became  silent. 

And  what  he  was  thinking  was  some- 
thing like  this: — It  was  all  very  well  for 
Dr.  \'enner  to  say  that  he  (the  doctor) 
would  not  require  any  of  the  "elixir" 
for  many  }ears  to  come — but  that  was 
not  his,  Mr.  Jack's,  case.  He  himself  was, 
as  he  knew,  "  getting  on,"  and  what  was 
more,  he  "  showed  it,"  as  they  say.  Now, 
why  should  not  he  try  a  dose  of  this 
wonderful  mixtuie,  and  wake  up  in  a 
few  hours  ten  or  twenty  years  younger  ? 
Yet  he  shrank  from  suggesting  this  to 
Venner ;  it  seemed  childish,  foppish, 
foolish.  He  longed  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, yet  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  propose  it  to  his  friend.  wSuddenly  an 
idea  occurred  to  him  ;  he  could  take  the 
draught  secretly  and  go  off  home  at  once. 
Venner  need  not  know  till  afterwards. 

Scarcely  sooner  thought  of  than  done. 
The  next  time  the  doctor  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  Mr.  Jack  poured  out  a 
dose  and  tossed  it  oil ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  Venner  turned  back  unexpectedly 
and  saw  the  action,  but  he  was  too  late 
to  prevent  it. 

At  this  Dr.  \*enner  was  greatly  upset. 
Mr.  Jack  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  Venner 
regarded  the  matter  very  seriously. 

"  You  forget.  Jack,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"  that  I  know  practically  nothing  what- 
ever about  this  preparation.  What 
may  agree  well  with  some  constitutions 
may  be  poisonous  to  others.  If  any- 
thing   happens   to  you  through  taking 
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that  draught,  how  should  I  ever  face 
your  sister  and  your  mother  again  ? 
They  would  regard  it  as  entirely  my 
fault.  Really  this  is  too  bad  of  you  I 
Why  not  have  waited  a  few  weeks  or 
nionths^  until  I  had  made  proper  inves- 
ligations  and  experiments  ?  Then, when 
1  felt  satisfied^  you  might  have  essayed  a 
dose  with  safety,  and  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  the  worlds  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
As  it  is,  God  only  knows  what  fearful 
risk  you  may  be  running  1  " 

But  Mr.  Jack  only  laughed,  and  in  the 
end  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  stay 
with  \>tmer  and  occupy  his  bed  in  the 
anie-room,  so  that  if  anything  w^ent 
amiss  he  w^ould  have  the  doctor  at  hand. 
And  thus  it  came  about  tliat  Mr.  Jack 
Dare  field  failed  to  return  home  on  that 
eventful  night. 

Very  soon  he  was  fast  asleep,  and 
appeared  to  have  fallen  into  much  the 
same  kind  of  deep  lethargy  that  \'enner 
had  noticed  in  bis  late  visitor.  But  he 
felt  too  anxious  to  go  to  sleep  himself ; 
he  lay  down  at  times  on  the  couch  below 
and  doEfd,  but  every  half -hour  or  so  he 
would  start  up  and  go  upstairs  to  look 
at  his  friend  and  listen  to  his  respirations. 
Finally,  however,  tired  out  with  the 
suppressed  excitement  of  the  past  two  or 
three  days,  he  himself  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  morning  was 
already  well  advanced.  He  sprang  up 
sudd  nly,  full  of  vague  alarm.  He  had 
had  horrible  dreams,  and  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  unfileasant  feelings 
they  had  inspired.  So  soon  as  recollec- 
tion of  the  previoui  night  returned  to 
him,  he  rushed  upstairs  and  found — Jack 
Dare  fie  Id  dead  1 

At  least  that  was  how  it  seemed  to  him 
at  the  time.  He  did  all  his  knowledge 
and  experience  could  suggest ;  be  essayed 
everything  he  had  ever  heard  of,  but  all 
w  ilhout  success ;  by  ever>'  test  known 
to  medical  science,  Jack  Darefirld  was 
dead  I 

And  just  then,  while  he  stilt  felt  half- 
slunned  or  dazed  with  the  horror  of  the 
discowry,  feebly  trying  to  realise  what  it 
meant — what  a  terrible  position  he  now 
stood  in  in  regard  to  Lilian  and  her 
mother — ^there  came  a  knock  at  the  door 


below,  and  he  saw,  on  looking  out,  that 
it  was^George,  the  groom,  from  the  Hall 
The  Utter  asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew 
where  Mr.  Darefield  was,  as  he  had  not 
been  home  all  night. 

Then  it  was  that  Venner  committed 
his  one  great  mistake.  He,  in  fact,  did 
what  the  best  of  us  may  do  in  circum- 
stances of  deadly  peril — he  **  losi  his 
head,"  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition 
to  think  or  reason  properly ;  he  only 
thought  to  himself  that  he  might  ^ 
try  some  further  treatment  or  reaie* 
and  in  any  case  he  must  **  gain  time." 
Ah,  yes  !  He  must  *'  gain  a  little  lime,'* 
to  consider  this  terrible  thing — yes,  he 
must  **  gain  time !  '*  So  he  shook  his 
bead,  and  the  man  went  away. 

And  a  few  minutes  later  Dr.  W: 
w^ould  have  given  all  he  was  worth  tot 
been  able  to  recall  that  fatal  shake  of  the 
head !  for  he  then  suddenly  realised 
that  n>  one  would  now  believe  any 
explanation  he  might  give.  He  was  now 
a  murderer  I  At  any  rate,  he  would  be 
so  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  ought  to  have  sent  at  once  for 
the  assistance  of  another  medical  man. 
And  since  he  had  not  done  so — and  could 
not  now  do  so,  having  denied  that  be 
had  seen  Jack  Dareheld,  therefore  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  henceforth  r**- 
garded  as  the  murderer  of  his  friend 

And  this  being  the  awful  position  m 
which  Dr.   Venner  niw  found    him^elf, 
wliai  need  is  there  to  describe  the  im 
of  the  time  that  followed — what  ne^ 
dilate  upon  the  slow\  sleepUss  agony  of 
the  dragging  days  and  nights  that   fol- 
lowed ?     With  that  awful  *'  thing  '*  in  the 
place — the  body  of  his  dead  friemi — he 
dared  not  venture  far  abroad,  and  he  was 
almost  equally  afraid  even   to  admit  a 
visitor.     He  durst  not  face  Lilian  or  her 
mother ;  he  durst  not  trust  him^elf  cvea 
to  write — save  a  few  brief  words*      ' 
thus,  helpless*  tied  hand  and  foot,  * 
seemed  to  him,  powerless  even  to  i\\\  he 
saw  by  the  visits  and  inquiries  of  David 
Stone  that  suspicions  were  aroused,  and 
that   the   net   of   discovery  was  >lr.    ' 
closing  round  him*    And  what  woi 
therefore,  if  the  hunted  man,  as  he  iek 
himself  to  be,  worn  out  with  want  of 
&leop»   haggard,    weak»    setf*di$trustful, 
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eatio^  his  b^art  out  with  ev^ery  slow  hour 
that  dxBgged  by — ^what  wonder  that  he 
resolved  on  self^de&lruction,  as  the  only 
resouice  left  to  him  ? 

**  Then'*  he  said  wearily  to  himself, 
•*  when  I  have  eapiaied,  by  death,  my  one 
weak  foolish  act,  ihey  will  beliree  the 
written  explanation  I  shall  leave  behind 
me,  Lilian  will  believe^ — all  will  believe 
— and  piiy,  not  blame  me.  Whereas,  if 
I  were  to  tr)*  and  explain  while  living, 
nms  would  believe.  No  !  There  is  but 
one  course  left !  " 

And  thus  it  was  that  Mr.  David  Stone's 
ftlirewd  idea  was  a  correct  guc<s.  Fir>t 
of  all  he  (Venoer)  threw  away,  or  other- 
wise completley  de!vtroyed,  the  whole  of 
the  mysletif'U'i  drug<i  and  the  com- 
pounded "elixir"  that  had  been  the 
cau-^c  of  his  present  hapless  plight,  **  that 
none  "  as  he  said  to  himself,  **  might  run 
the  risk  of  suffeiing  further  mischief  from 
tfiem/*  Then  he  prepared  his  deadly 
dfjugbt,  and  sat  with  it  beside  him  all 
night,  while  he  wrote  his  explanation 
and  vindication.  While  his  brain  reeled, 
and  the  blood  in  his  veins  seemed  like  a 
fiery  flood,  he  forced  himself  lo  write  a 
calm,  judicial,  carefully- weighed  state- 
ment of  ihe  case  for  the  legal  authorities  ; 
but  what  he  wrote  for  Lilian*!*  tya  was 
a  long,  impassioned  document  of  many 
pag^s,  wherein  the  blots  and  smudges 
and  the  very  illegibility  of  the  writmg 
here  and  there,  told  only  too  plainly  of 
the  agony  of  soul  in  which  it  had  been 
penned 

And  while  thus  writing  lo  the  one  he 
so  loved — reluctant  to  leave  off,  ever 
afraid  that,  even  now,  he  had  not  half 
explained  things  so  as  to  make  evex}-- 
ibing  clear— he  was  surprised  by  the 
morning  light  that  crept  softly  into  the 
room.  Then  he  hastily  finisl;ed,  and 
lolded,  srali?d,  and  addressed  the  written 
papers,  put  out  the  light,  and  quietly 
drew  aside  the  blind.  And  then  he 
^  with  a  grim  smile,  Mr.  David 
*s  he  marched  silently  to  and  fro. 

*"  Vou  will  be  too  late,  my  friend,"  be 
mnttcrr d«  and,  taking  up  the  fatal  {motion, 
be  went  in  to  have  a  last  look  at  his 
(rioid, 

^  Good-bye,  Jack,"  ht  said  ;  *•  perhaps 
we  shall  meet  directly,  perhaps  oerer» 


One  rash,  foolish  act  of  yours— one  little 
bit  of  weak  vanity — has  caused  the  loss 
of  your  own  life,  and  brought  agooy 
more  than  tongue  can  ever  tell  to  me, 
your  friend,  and»  worse  than  all,  to  your 
poor  mother  and  sister  I  May  God  help 
them  as  pitifully  and  as  tenderly  as  I 
forgive'j^ou,  old  friend  f  " 

But  at  that  moment  an  unmistakable 
quiver  passed  over  the  silent  form  lying 
on  the  little  bed,  and  it  was  followed  by 
a  strong  shudder,  a  red  flush  in  the  face, 
and  then  a  loog-drawn  sigh.  With  a 
low  cry,  Dr.  Venner  hastily  pulled  the 
covering  off,  the  glass  in  his  hand  fell  and 
broke  on  the  floor,  and  he  applied  himself 
excitedly  to  assist  in  hastenmg  the  return 
of  the  life  that  he  saw  slowly  showing 
it'eir  in  his  supposedly-dead  friend.  A 
minute  or  two  afterwards  Jack  Dareheld 
sat  up,  yawned,  shook  himself,  and  liien, 
apparently  as  well  as  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life,  stared  at  Venner.  demanding 
to  know  *'  what,  in  the  name  of  con* 
science,  he  was  pulling  that  long  f^ice 
about." 

Df.  Venner  put  his  finger  to  his  lips 
and  went  to  the  window.  There  he 
caught  sight  of  Inspector  Huntly  and 
David  Stone  whispermg  together.  And 
while  they  thu^  consulted,  he  on  his  side 
held  a  hurried  whisj  ered  conference  with 
his  resuscitatedfriend, explaining,  greatly, 
as  may  be  supposed,  to  the  wonderment 
of  the  latter,  the  true  portion  of  affairs. 
Then  they  hastily  arranged  a  little  plan 
of  action,  which  resulted  in  the  dramatic 
surprise  for  the  two  police  officials  which 
has  already  been  described. 

And  so  all  was  well  that  ended  well. 
Hut  the  suffering  he  went  through  left 
its  mark  upon  Arthur  Venner  for  many  a 
year  after^vards.  If  it  be  not  true  that 
the  human  hair  can  turn  white  in  a 
single  night — and  some  scientists  affirm 
that  such  a  thing  is  physically  tm- 
possible— it  t  n  certainly  do  so  in  a  few 
we-ks  ;  and  that  was  the  case  here.  He 
vie  we  J  the  change  and  spoke  of  it  to 
Lilian  half  good-humouredly  and  half 
regretfully ;  but  the  tender  words  and 
caresses  with  which  she  comforted  him, 
soonc<  '  '  ]iim  for  the  change.  She 
fek  ac  V  acknowledged,  that  all 

be  iiad  lAudergone  had  been  caused  by 
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her  brotber*s  foolish  act,  and  she  declared 
that  she  felt  she  could  never  do  enough 
to  atone  for  it.  Nor  was  Mr.  Jack,  on 
his  side,  less  demonstrative  of  his  regret* 
or  of  his  anxiety  to  make  amends ;  and 
so,  after  a  while,  the  doctor  came  to  be 
quite  reconciled  to  his  own  altered 
{•appearance. 

About  a  week  after  Mr.  Jack  Darefield's 
recovery^  Dr.  Venner  received  a  brief  note 
from  the  mysterious  visitor  who  had  been 
the  original  cause  of  his  troubles.  It  gave 
no  address,  and  only  contained  a  few 
words,  chiefly  of  thanks  and  good  wishes 
for  the  future.  **  If  I  were  to  come  to  see 
you  again,"  said  the  writer,  "you  would 
not  know  me,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  convince  you  that  I  was  the 
same  man.  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to 
warn  you  that  no  one  unused  to  the 
*  elixir '  should  take  so  large  a  dose  as 
that  you  saw  me  take.  The  system  must 
have  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  pre- 
paration by  a  few  small  doses  at  intervals 
of  about  a  month.  Otherwise  the  draught 
may  cause  catalepsy,  or  even  death." 

"  H*m !  His  warning  comes  rather  late 
in  the  day,  doesn't  it  ?  "  was  Dr.  Venner's 
comment,  as  he  showed  the  note  to 
Lilian. 

*' Never  mind,  Arthur,*'  she  returned, 
'*  Vm  very  glad  you  threw  the  stuff  away, 
and  that  we  shall  none  of  us  run  any 


more  risks  with  it.  I  nev<r  liked  ihe  idea 
of  your  giving  younelf  up  to  a  search  for 
the  *  Elixir,'  as  you  know.  Now  it  is  all 
done  with,  and  you  can  apply  yourself 
quietly  to  legitimate  scientific  research. 
You  have  had  enough  of  the  other." 

And  Dr.  Venner  acknowledged  that  he 
had  had  "  enough  of  the  other,"  and  more 
than  enough.    And  he  followed  Lilir   * 
advice,  and  ere  long  had  cause  to  rcj 
that  he  had  done  so.     For,  not  long 
their  marriage,  he  stumbled  across  a 
covery  that  has  made  the  "old-young 
Professor,"  as  he  is  called*  famous  through- 
out the  world.    But  bis  discovery  is  of  a 
very  sober,  dry-as-dust,  scientific  sort,  and 
it  appertains  to  matters  connected  witli 
what  may  be   termed  strictly  orthodox 
science,  and  has  not  the  most  remote  con» 
nection  with  those  dreams  of  the  *'  occult*' 
that  he  once  indulged  in. 

Of     his     strange     visitor.  liian 

Marenza,  he  has  never  heard  again — and 
doesn't  want  to. 

He  is  quite  content  with  the  position 
he  has  attained,  and  never  indulges  in 
even  so  much  as  a  passing  regret  that  the 
world  has  not,  after  all,  been  startled  by 
the  announcement  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery which  he  once,  for  a  few  hours, 
fondly  hoped  would  be  known  through 
the  coming  ages  by  the  name  of  **  Dr. 
Venner's  Elixir.'* 
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IN  the  account  of  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Omar,  the  third 
successor  of  Mohammed,  we  are 
told  that  he  allowed  a  large  number  of 
Christians  to  remain  in  tlV'  city  and 
worship  in  their  churches  upon  certain 
conditions.  One  of  these  conditions  was 
that  they  were  not  to  ring  their  wooden 
bells  to  call  the  people  to  church.  The 
sound  of  bells  was  always  obnoxious 
to  the  Mohammedans,  it  being  considered 
a  symbol  of  Christianity.  How  these 
bells  were  made,  and  what  kind  of  sound 
they  gave  out,  we  are  not  told.  There  is 
an  old  tradition  in  Lincolnshire  which 
would  imply  that  bells  were  not  always 
made  of  metal. 

A  traveller  passing  through  Messing- 
ham  on  a  Sunday,  a  long  time  ago, 
noticed  three  men  sitting  on  a  stile  in 
the  churchyard,  and  saying,  "  Come  to 
church,  Thomas?"  "Come  to  church, 
Brown  ?  **  and  so  on.  Surprised  at  this, 
the  traveller  asked  what  it  meant,  and 
was  told  that,  having  no  bells,  this  was 
how  they  called  folks  to  church.  The 
traveller,  remarking  that  it  was  a  pity 
so  fine  a  church  had  no  bells,  asked  the 
men  if  they  would  make  three  for  the 
church,  promising  to  pay  for  them  him- 
self. This  they  undertook  to  do.  They 
were  a  tinker,  a  carpenter,  and  a  shoe- 
maker respectively.  When  next  the 
visitor  came  round  he  found   the  three 


men  ringing  bells,  which  said,  "  Ting 
tong,  j)luff."  They  were  made  of  tin, 
wood,  and  leather. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  world  we  gtthcr 
from  ancient  history  that  handbells  were 
freq  lontly  used  for  various  purposes, 
especially  for  calling  people  together, 
warninp  them  of  danger,  notifying  an 
outbreak  of  fire  or  of  a  riot.  They  were 
also  used  for  ornaments.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  several  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned. 

In  Exodus  xxviii.,  33,  34,  bells  were 
enjoined  as  ornaments  to  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  worn  by  Aaron,  in  these  words — 
'*Upon  the  hem  of  it  thou  shalt  make 
pomegranates,  and  bells  of  gold  between 
them,  round  about.*'  It  is  supposed  that 
these  golden  bells,  giving  out  a  musical 
tinkle,  relieved  the  awful  solemnity  of  the 
service  in  which  the  high  priest  was 
engaged.  In  Zechariah  xiv.  20,  we 
find  the  words,  "  There  shall  l>e  upon  the 
bells  of  the  horses,  holiness  to  the  Lord." 
We  also  find  handbells  were  employed  in 
many  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Pagan 
world.  In  Egypt,  at  the  feast  of  Osiris, 
and  at  Athen*;,  they  are  also  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  classical  writers  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  speak  of  them  as 
being  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
household,  the  markets,  and  places  of 
amusements.     The  public   dancers  wore 
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ihem  on  their  wrists  aod  ankles.  Layard 
found  bells  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  These  were  made  of  brass, 
antimony,  silver,  and  sometimes  gold. 

Before  the  Reformation,  in  the  monas- 
teries, abbeys,  and  cathedrals,  bells  of 
different  sounds  were  frequently  used  by 
the  monks«  They  were  called  si^na,  or 
signals.  The  squilla  was  rung  in  the 
refectory  as  an  invitation  to  meals ;  the 
cymbalum  in  the  cloisters  for  meditative 
exercise ;  the  vola  in  the  choir  for  divine 
service  ;  the  notuia  or  gupla  in  the  clock 
to  mark  the  time ;  the  campana  in  the 
steeple,  and  the  signum  in  the  tower,  to 
notify  at  a  distance  divers  religious 
services,  to  which  the  neighbourhood  was 
bound  to  give  heed. 

Bells  have  a  peculiar  language  of  their 
own,  and  require  a  Dick  Whittington  lo 
translate  them.  They  were  also  supposed 
to  be  rather  independent,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  ringing  of  their  own  accord  ; 
&o  it  is  recorded  that  when  Tlioinas 
A'Beckct  was  murdered  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  the  bell  rang  without  being 
touched  When  Hugh  of  Unco  In  was 
buried  it  is  said  that — 

**  As  the  brlls  of  merry  Uncoln 

Without  men's  hands  were  rung. 

And  A*  the  books  of  merry  Lincoln 

Were  read  without  man't  tongue. 

And  Be*ir  waa  itsch  a  btinal 

In  Adam's  day*  befpie/' 


Blind  Harry  relates  a  similar  event  as 
talcing  place  when  William  Wall---  ^  " 
and  in  Scotland  belh  are  j^tiU 
to  ring  untouched  on  great  events.  The 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of  Saragossa, 
in  Aragon,  used  to  toll  of  itself,  jays  the 
legend,  just  before  the  King  of  Spain 
died: 

•*  The  Boll  of  Aragon»  they  say, 
Spontaneous  speaks  the  fatal  day." 

But  bells  not  only  speak ;  they  have  their 
mottoes  lo  let  us  bnow  that  they  take  an 
interest  in  some  religious  political»  or 
social  party,  and,  like  true  patriots,  are 
always  ready  in  tone  for  country,chi! 
and  king.  These  motloes  are 
numerous.  I  give  a  few  as  fperimens: 
**  All  glory  be  to  God  on  high/*— 
Boston,  Lincobtshire,  1657. 

"  Stng  we  merrily  unto  God.*'— Coit c) , 
Lincolnshire,  1650, 
'*Give  God  the  praise/'— Pas f ok,  1601. 
*'  Prosperity  to  the  Church  of  Englanl  '* 
— Lancaster,  172a. 

**  J  to  the  churdi  the  living  calLann  10 
the  grave  do  summons  all/* — CramUy, 
Nortkants,  1683.' 

•*Lct      us      remerabei      the    jth    of 
November/' — Ormsfey,  Linc&lnshire,  1687. 
*'  God  save  King  James/* — \Vafff€»ham^ 
Nortkants,  151)8. 

"  Monarchy  without  tyranny/*  — 
NortkantSt  1777^ 

*'  Ye  people  all  who  hear  us  ring,  be 
faithftil  to  your  God  and  King/' — 
Coventry,  1771* 

'*  Arise  and  go  about  your  busineas.**— 
St,  !ves. 

"  Pull  on »  brave  bo}s,  I'm  metal  to  the 
back,  but  will  be  hanged  belore  T-'^^-^-  ' 
— T(/u*C€$ler,  1725, 

**  Labour  ovcrcometh  all  things.  — 
Glenthorne,  1 687. 

"Lilierty  without  licentiousness.** — 
Whitton,  1777. 

The    career    of    some   bells  may   be 
likened  to  that  of  a  rich  speculator  ,  ^' 
carry  a   large  weight  nf  previous  ;ii 
they  occupy  a  very  exalted  f)osition,  and 
when  they  speak  it  is  with  loud  tones  and 
great  authority,  and  they  arc  heard  all 
over  the  city.     But  thrre  come?*  a  r        * 
of  danger,  then  a  great  fall,  a  5^1 
ciaih,  and  the  bell  lies  upon  the  grouu4 
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broken  and  useless.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  great  bell  of  Moscow.  It  was  founded 
in  i733»  and  weighed  440,000  lbs.,  its 
height  19  ft,  3  in.,  and  circumference 
60  ft.  9  in,  During  a  fire  it  fell,  and  a 
piece,  weighing  eleven  tons,  was  broken 
away.  It  remained  sunk  in  the  earth 
until  1837,  when,  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  it  was  raised,  placed 
upon  a  pedestal  of  stone,  and  now  forms 
the  dome  of  a  chapel*  The  second 
Moscow  bell,  th**  larg**st  in 
the  world  in  actual  use, 
weighs  12S  tons. 

Next  to  those  in  Moscow, 
the  largest  bells  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Buddhist 
temples.  There  is  one  in 
Cbina  weighing  534  tons. 
There  are  various  other 
large  bells  scattered  over 
the  world— one  at  Cologne, 
35  tons  ;  at  Vienna,  17  tons. 
Great  Paul,  in  London, 
weighs  16^  tons,  and  Big 
h^n,  at  Westminster,  13^ 
tons.  The  great  bell  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is 
never  used  except  for  strik- 
ing the  hour,  and  for  tolling 
at  the  death  and  funeral  of 
any  of  the  Royal  Family, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor,  should  he 
die  in  his  mayoralty. 

There  is  a  great  deal 
of  Christianity  in  bells. 
"  They  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoice,  and  moura 
with  those  who  mourn/* 
They  have  a  tongue  and  a 
clear  voice,  and  very  often  preach  a 
practical  sermon  to  all  classes  of  people ; 
sometimes  in  a  solemn  tone  to  warn, 
sometimes  in  a  cheerful  tongue  to 
encourage,  sometimes  in  a  mem'  tone 
they  bid  us  to  rejoice,  sing,  and  give 
thanks. 

In  an  essay  on  the  symbolism  of  tlie 
bell,  1859,  the  writer  says : — **  Bells 
reconcile  man  with  man,  and  invite 
divers  members  into  one  body,  and 
tighten  its  cords  by  mutual  goodwill  and 
qrmpathy.'* 
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The  poet  can  understand  their  language 
better  than  the  ordinary  mortal.  Long* 
fellow,  as  he  stood  upon  the  lofty  tower 
of  Bruges  Cathedral,  and  listened  to  the 
chimes  from  the  bells,  says  : — 

*'Tben  most  musical   and   solemn,  bringing 
Imck  the  olden  times, 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes  rang 

the  melancholy  chimes. 
Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  doUter*  when 
the  ntins  sing  in  the  choir. 

And  the  great  bell  toiled  among 
them,  like  the  ehanling  of  a 
friar: 
Visions  of  the  days  departMl^ 
shadowy  phantocDs  61  led  my 
brain. 
They  who  Uve  In  hUiory  only 
seemed  to  walk  tSie  etrtb 
ai?ain/' 

Then    in     1  Miny^nn  s       in 
Memoriam  *'       we       have 
-^^^    another  example   of  what 
the   hells  say  : — 

'  RniK  'I'i.   wild  bells,  to  the 

wild  sky. 
The  tlyiug  clouds,  the  fro«tv 

light. 
King  out  the  old,  ring  in  the 

new, 
Ring  liappy  bells,  aero*-  *hf 

snow. 

king  out  old  shapes  of    foul 

disease. 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of 

goJd, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of 

old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of 

peace," 

But      bells     til^e      hyman 
nature,   have    their   comic 

side  as  well  as  the  spiritual      As   the 

nursery  rhyme  runs : — 

*'  Vou  owe  me  a  sbllUng, 

Say  the  bells  of  Great  BitUniK; 

When  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Say  the  bells  oi  Middletoo  i^efry. 

When  I  am  able. 

Say  the  bells  of  Dunstable. 

That  will  never  be. 

Say  the  bells  of  Coventry. 

Oh.  yes,  it  wjlU 

Snys  Nonbampton  Great  BcH 

White  bread  and  sop. 

Say  ih#  bellft  of  Kingsthorpe. 
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Trundle  a  lantern, 
Say  the  bells  of  Northampton. 
Roast  beef  and  marsh  mallows, 
Say  the  bells  of  All  Hallows. 
Pancakes  and  fritters, 
Say  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's. 
Roast  beef  and  boiled. 
Say  the  bells  of  St.  Giles. 
Pokers  and  tongs, 

Say  the  IhjHs  of  St.  John  (Hospital). 
Shovcli^.  tongs,  and  pokers, 
Say    the    bells    of    St.   Sepulchre    (North- 
ampton)/* 

Belfries  in  the  towers  of  the  church  did 
not  come  into  use  until  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  said  King  Alfred  was  the 
first  to  erect  a  tower  for  bells  at  Athelney. 
Before  that  time  they  were  hung  on  strong 
wooden  beams  in  the  churchyard  or  upon 
some  piece  of  ground  near  the  cathedral 
or  church. 

In  many  of  the  belfries  scattered  over 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  there 
were  rules  and  regulations  compiled  for 
the  bellringer,  with  penalties  and  fines 
enjoined  for  any  infractions.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  ring  with  his  hat  or  spurs  on  ; 
no  quarrelling,  oaths,  or  bad  language 
were  permitted,  or  any  evil  speaking 
against  the  parson.  These  rules  were 
generally  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the 
belfry,  and  were  chiefly  in  rhyme. 
Everything  connected  with  church  bells 
had  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
They  were  treated  reverently,  were 
solemnly  baptised,  and  very  often  dedi- 
cated to  some  favourite  saint.  The 
following  rhymes  express  their  proper 
use: — 

'*  To  call  the  folks  to  church  in  time. 
We  chime ; 
When  mirth  and  joy  are  on  the  wing. 
Wo  ring : 
When  we  lament  a  departed  soul. 

We  toll.'' 

.\lthough  England  has  many  noisy 
bells,  unlike  other  countries  she  has  very 
few  chimes  or  carillons. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  quadriglio,  or  quadrille.  These 
carrillons  have  forty  to  sixty  bells. 
These  are  played  by  a  revolving  barrel 
covered  with  little  spikes,  each  of  which 
in  its  turn  lifts  a  tongue,  the  extremity  of 
which  pulls  a  wire  which  raises  a  hammer, 
which  lastly  falls  upon  a  bell  and  strikes 
the  required  note  of  a  tune.     It  is  played 
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from  a  rough  keyboard,  arranged  before 
the  performer  in  semitones. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  in  his  book  on 
"  Music  and  Morals,**  charges  the  English 
people  with  taking  very  little  interest  or 
pride  in  their  bells ;  some  of  the  largest, 
he  tells  us,  are  cracked,  and  many  of 
them  not  up  to  the  mark  in  the  matter 
of  tone. 

Belgium  is  fkiy  excellence  the  country 
of  bells.  There  one  may  learn  their 
usefulness,  and  enjoy  their  soft  and 
pleasant  music.  There  nearly  all  day 
long,  over  the  verdant  plains,  down  in 
the  fruitful  valleys,  and  along  the  spark- 
ling rivers,  we  may  hear  overhead,  like 
floating  clouds  of  music,  their  sweet 
sound,  chiming  hymns,  psalms,  and  joyful 
songs ;  cheering  the  tired  traveller,  and 
putting  new  life,  energy,  and  hope  into 
those  who  are  cast  down  and  disheartened. 
Or  you  may  be  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  a  quick  succession  of 
crashing  peals,  and  you  realise  that  a  fire 
has  broken  out,  and  assistance  is  needed. 

Bells  were  introduced  into  the  Christian 
churches  for  devotional  purposes  in  Italy 
in  the  year  400,  in  France  in  550,  into 
Wales,  at  the  cathedral  of  Landaff, 
in  550,  and  were  known  in  Ireland  as 
far  back  as  403.  Bede  speaks  of  large 
bells  in  connection  with  the  churches  in 
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THE  germ  of  a  most  exemplary 
husband  and  father  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  any  untamed  bachelor 
about  town,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  in  advance  whether  the 
beneficent  microbe  has  enough  vitality 
to  exterminate  the  host  of  malignant 
bacilli  at  war  with  it.  This  uncertainty 
affords  much  lively  speculation  to  the 
bachelor  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
any  new-fledged  Benedict  and,  after  the 
manner  of  certain  sections  of  clubland, 
the  interest  takes  the  form  of  a  sporting 
event.  The  betting  on  the  permanence 
of  the  reformation  often  becomes  keen 
and,  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
wagers  and  the  state  of  the  odds,  you  can 
draw  a  very  fair  inference  as  to  the 
amount  of  wild  oats  already  sown,  the 
manner  of  sowing  and  the  time  occupied 
in  the  process.  For  it  appears  to  be  an 
accepted  theory  that,  the  more  industrious 
a  man  has  been  in  this  line  of  activity, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  the  crop  coming 
up  to  plague  him  afterwards. 

When  Frank  Winterblossom  married,  the 
betting  was  so  decidedly  unpropitiousasto 
give  great  comfort  to  cynical  minds  ;  and 
the  odds,  on  the  above-stated  theory, 
indicated  that  his  bachelor  existence 
must  Iiave  been  exceptionally  lurid.  But, 
as  though  to  give  a  most  emphatic  con- 
tradiction to  that  theory,  he  had  now 
been  some  five  years  in  bonds  without 
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afifordingthe  sceptics  the  flimsiest  justifi- 
cation for  their  doubts.  He  was  rarely 
seen  in  a  club,  and  it  was  proved  l^eyond 
question  that  he  almost  invariably  spent 
his  evenings  with  Mrs.  Wmter blossom. 
Not  even  the  advent  successively  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl — those  critical  periods  when  the 
old  associations  so  often  renew  their 
glamour — had  brought  him  back  to  the 
bachelor  fold ;  and  not  an  escapade  of 
the  past  had  risen  up  to  stalk  like  a 
ghost  through  the  corridors  of  his  placid 
wedlock.  But  "  let  him  who  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

The  lightest-hearted  sceptic  of  them 
all,  when  Winterblossom  married,  was 
his  best  man  at  the  wedding,  Jack  Ran- 
some,  who,  having  lost  his  closest  friend 
in  what  he  termed  "  the  swamps  of 
matrimony,"  turned  his  back  on  the 
frivolities  they  had  shared  together  to 
find  others  that  he  could  endure  alone. 
Leaving  England  during  the  Winter- 
blossom honeymoon,  he  found  sufficient 
entertainment  abroad  to  keep  him  away 
for  five  years.  Then,  when  he  was 
almost  forgotten  by  everybody,  he  came 
home  and  took  up  the  threads  he  had 
dropped  so  long  before,  without  an 
active  consciousness  of  the  changes  in 
the  interval.  Winterblossom,  warned  of 
his  coming,  met  him  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  insisting  on  a  visit,  took  him  straight 
to     Bays  water.       It    was    a    pity    that 
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Ransome  was  not  allowed  a  few  days 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  altered  environ- 
ment. 

Even  on  the  drive  Jack  Ransome  felt, 
without  defining  it,  some  subtle  differ- 
eaice  in  his  old  friend,  but  when  he  saw 
hun  in  his  own  home,  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Wlnterblossom,  now 
rather  stout  and  very  matronly — ^most  of 
all  when  the  family  circle  was  squared 
by  the  two  children,  a  sense  of  the 
grotesque  overcame  him ;  his  hilarity 
became  immoderate,  and  his  attempts  to 
explain  it  were  frivolous.  Mrs.  Winter- 
blossom,  a  sensitive  soul,  was  repelled  by 
their  guest's  boisterousness ;  Winter- 
blossom  himself,  at  first  puzzled,  was 
later  on  disposed  to  silent  maledictions. 
During  dinner  and  that  first  quiet  evening 
RaDsome  was  guilty  far  too  often  of  an 
inexplicable  chuckle,  and  his  hostess, 
dear  guileless  soul,  was  made  sorry  for 
Harry  since  he  must,  she  was  sure,  see  so 
great  a  change  in  his  old  friend. 

When  the  two  men  were  alone  late  in 
the  evenings  the  host  ventured  to  remon- 
strate. **  Jack,  my  boy,  I  hope  you*ll  get 
accustomed  to  my — apotheosis,  we'll  call 
it,  soon.  Mrs.  Winterblossom  is  rather 
fastidious  and ** 

••  Oh,  hang  it !  Harry,"  interrupted  his 
j  guest.  **  It's  diabolical,  I  know,  but  you 
bought  to  have  broken  it  easy  to  me. 
Yesterday  you  held  the  record  for  reck- 
lessness ;  to-day  I  find  you  a  saint.  I 
can't  jump  so  fast ;  I'll  undertake  to 
cover  the  five  years  in  a  week,  but  not 
less/' 

**  And  meanwhile  ?  '*  asked  Winter- 
blossom  a  little  grimly. 

**Oh,  meaawhile  explain  me  by  a  sim- 
stroke  in  Ceylon,  or  a  despeiado  s  bullet 
in  Texas,  And  I  say,  Harry,  don't  keep 
the  halo  any  more  in  evidence  than  you 
can  help  while  1  am  about." 

Mrs.  Winterblossom  did  not  go  to 
sleep  that  night  with  the  perfectly 
unruni'*d  mind  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  to  bed  with  her.  An 
impalpable  something  stirred  the  usually 
placid  waters  of  her  soul  and  little 
wavplets  of  disquietude  broke  tremu- 
lousl ,'  upon  hei  wakefulness. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  all  met  in  the 
breakfast-room    the  following    morning 


no  signs  of  a  lack  of  perfect  cordiality 
were  manifest.  The  host  was  sprightly, 
the  hostess  serene,  and  Jack  Raj?some 
sat  sipping  his  coffee  and  conning  swiftly 
the  columns  of  a  morning  paper,  detail* 
ing  aloud  bits  of  news  here  and  there 
with  a  running  comment^  as  it  had 
been  his  wont  to  do  in  earlier  <j^  - 
Unhappily  he  at  last  lost  his  di^ 
consciousness  of  Mrs.  Winterblossom  s 
presence, 

"Five  to  four  offered  on  Geraldinc, 
Harry.  Remember  the  Derby  of  '97 
when  we  went  down  on  Moonlcigh's 
drag?  What  a  lark!  Proceedings  in 
the  latest  West  End  divorce  case.  How 
admirably  society  arranges  these  fasdiion- 
able  events;  stimulating  witlioul  cloy- 
ing the  appetite.  Remember  that  pretty 
little  Celia  Harcomb's  affair?  What  a 
chivalrous  fit  you  had  over  her  I  Ha  !  She 
led  you  a  fine  dance,  old  man.  HuUol 
M'mselle  Lulie  is  at  the  Pav.  The 
naughty  Lulie  1     That  dance  of  hers  on 

your  supper  table,  my  boy,  was^ "  He 

lifted  his  eyes  and  panic  seized  him. 
Mrs.  Winterblossom's  face,  expressing  a 
medley  of  horror,  grief,  and  jealousy, 
was  turned  to  her  husband,  while  he 
was  glaring  at  his  guest  with  teeth  tight 
locked  and  the  eyes  of  a  Cain.  Ran- 
some, conscience  -  stricken,  r- 
behind  his  newspaper,  grasped  a i 
word  that  met  his  eye  and  talked  the  com- 
monplaces of  vivisection  till  he  could 
decently  suggest  departure. 

"  Heaven  send  you  a  jealous  wife  and 
a  garrulous  friend,"  said  Winterblossom 
savagely  as  they  left  the  house^ 

•'Say  the  word  and  I'll  go  back  to 
China,  old  chap  ;  1*11  go  anyway.  No,  I  U 
go  and  live  with  the  niggeis.  I'll  go 
where  a  man  can  speak  his  mind  with- 
out starting  an  earthquake.  Tve  lived 
outdoors  too  long.  Five  years  of  big 
mountains  and  big  rivers  and  big  plains 
take  all  the  finesse  out  of  one,  and  I'm  no 
more  fit  for  the  little  circumspections  of 
civilised  life  than  a — than  a '* 

"Whale!"  suggested  W^inlerblossom, 
lunging  with  his  umbrella  as  if  it  were 
a  harpoon. 

"You've  an  infernally  bad  temper, 
Harry.  Tell  me — is  this  the  very  first 
cloud  over  the  cerulean  blue  ?  " 
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**  Positively,  JarV 

•*  Well,  you  haven't  tlesf  rved  so  much 
luck.  Vm  Nemesis,  Harry.  Vm  the  old 
Greek  Kemes-is  bnngtog  you  to  book  at 
last — poetic  justice," 

'*  More  Lke  pro!>aic  bungling/'  said 
Wiaterblossom.  '*  You're  very  light- 
hearted  ;  perhaps  you  see  a  way  out/* 

'*  Of  course,  nay  dear  boy«  Surveying 
women  from  the  unattached  point  of 
view,  I  have  always  observed  that  they 
regard  a  bribe  as  a  priest  rfgards  a  gift 
10  his  church — a  proof  of  the  piety  of 
the  briber.  Send  her  some  jewels  or  a 
box  of  gloves  or  even  a  basket  of  flowers. 
It  will  restore  the  halo." 

Winterbla^'sora  was  not  so  sanguine, 
but  he  was  ready  to  catch  at  any  straw, 
and,  as  the  d^y  wore  on,  his  mind  veered 
m  support  of  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
Ransoroe's  counsel.  Eventually  he  did 
visit  a  florist's  shop  and  ordered  a  basket 
of  specially  choice  blooms  to  be  sent  to 
his  wife,  not  forgetting  to  write  on  the 
back  of  his  vi>itiog  card  to  be  sent  with 
the  flowers  a  tender  little  message  which 
ran :  **  It  seems  like  the  dear  old  times  to 
be   sending  you    flowers,  my   love,  and 

when  you  get  these "  But  we  need  not 

strain  our  eyes  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 
Enough  that  the  sentiment  was  quite 
correct  and  equally  ^ince^e,  and  the  act 
of  pencilling  it  went  far  towards  restor* 
iDg  his  self'Con6d*"nce.  Thttthe  returned 
Co  his  office  and  his  briefs. 

His  guest,  meanwhile^  busied  himself 
with  such  idle  nothings  as  would  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  man  almost  forgotten  in 
haunts  where  he  bad  once  been  a  con- 
spicuous ^gure.  U  was  a  mornirg  filled 
with  trifling  annoyances.  To  have  to 
identify  hiravelf  at  his  club — to  be  com- 
pelled ■  elf  to  the  recollection 
of  old  .1  -r^ — to  feel  that  he  was 
bring  p«  lit elyioi'  rated  rather  than  sought 
after — these  irritations  became  at  last 
aoendurable.  Moreover,  the  season  was 
over,  i*nd  brown  hollands  ar^  '  ing. 
He  hnally  cut  loose  from  ev^^^  and 
everybody  that  was  familiar,  and  irAi  like 
an  unaitaclied  travi  Uer  again  when  he 
had  found  the  very  newest  restaurant  and 
sat  d^wn  to  a  solitary  lunch*  By  this 
time  the  iTibuiaiinns  of  his  friei  d  had 
becofXM^  dimmed  to  his  mind  by  his  own 


quarrel  with  aggravating  humanity. 
Was  this  London  ?  This  congeries  of 
inane  boys  and  bored  men  and  empty 
houses,  with  no  women,  or  only  dowdy 
ones?  Perhaps  he  was  a  fool  to  have 
been  g^ne  so  long,  but  at  any  rate  be 
knew  he  was  a  fool  for  having  come 
back.  He  went  through  his  lunch  with 
a  dull  rage,  beating  up  all  the  old 
memories  and  growing  more  and  more 
inspired  with  them  every  moment,  and 
at  last  Mdlle.  Lulic  jumped  into  his 
mental  pictures  with  her  saucy  airs  and 
unflinching  temerity.  Luliel  Why,  he 
was  reading  about  her  that  very  morning. 
Lord,  yes  ;  it  was  Lulie*s  toes  that  kicked 
over  the  Winterblossom  basket  of  Dresden 
china  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  at 
breakfast.  And  where  was  she?  Oh,  yes, 
at  the  Pav.  Well  now,  there  was  some- 
one who,  he  didn't  believe,  had  forgotten 

him*    Should  he ?    W^ell,  no,  not  try 

to  see  her,  but  send  her  something  with 
his  name,  and  see  what  came  of  it.  Oh, 
no — it  wouldn't  do  to  sec  her,  not  while 
he  was  Harry's  guest,  anyway  ;  but  some 
flowers,  say— flowers  compromise  nobody. 
A  half-hour  later  he  found  himself  paying 
few  a  basket  of  flowers  to  be  sent  to 
Mademoiselle  Lulie  at  the  Pavilion  Music 
Hall,  and  so  unconsciously  he  wove  his 
little  thread  into  the  fabric  of  the  Winter- 
blossom  tragedy, 

Mrs,  Winterblossom's  part  was  more 
passive,  but  still  she  contributed  some- 
thing  actively  to  this  ugly  pattern  fate 
was  weaving.  At  fir^t  bhe  had  been 
bewildered  by  the  sudden  gathering  of 
the  portentous  cloud.  In  her  father^s 
rectory  no  hint  had  ever  reached  her  that 
young  men  live  other  than  quite  model 
lives,  and  it  is  a  shock  to  any  woman  to 
make  a  contrary  discovery  only  after 
several  years  of  wedlock,  Sheliadnevet 
even  asked  herself  what  her  hu,sband*s 
ante-nuptial  life  had  been.  Why  should 
she  ?  The  question  would  have  implied 
a  state  of  scepticism,  and  her  m'md  liad 
never  opened  wide  enough  to  admit 
scepticism.  But  no  projectile  moves  with 
sudi  momentum  as  a  first  suspicion  in  a 
mind  hitherto  free  from  it  The  medium 
offers  tittle  resistance,  and  it  goes  plough- 
ing \ts  way  onward,  shattering  some  fond 
idoU  in  its  couise. 
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Mfs,  Winterblossom,  as  she  went  about 
her  household  duties,  did  Dot  realise  this 
tearing  process  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
she  began  to  be  conscious  of  its  ravages, 
and  brought  enough  of  commcm  sense  to 
bear  on  the  matter  to  put  a  check  to  its 
further  progress.  She  would  wait,  she 
reflected,  and  hnd  out  just  what  it  did 
mean,  and  if  her  Hairy  had  been  a  littk 
wild  in  those  days,  which  were  as  unknown 
to  her  as  if  they  had  never  been,  why — 
it  was  before  he  knew  her,  and  oo  doubt 
he  was  sorry  enough  for  it. 

But  if  there  should  be  anything  now, 
any  entanglement  whose  threads  stretched 
into  their  wedded  life  I  The  very  thought 
made  her  grow  cold  with  terror ;  but  the 
ncsct  moment  she  felt  ashamed  of  herself 
^-ashamed  that  a  whisper  of  her  own 
imagination  should  have  such  power  to 
move  her  ;  and  so  her  day  flowed  on,  an 
emotional  see-saw  for  her,  a  feather- 
weight making  all  the  difference  between 
heaven  and  its  antipodes. 

The  celestial  end  was  uppermost  when 
she  started  out  for  a  walk  that  afternoon. 
With  no  special  interest  beyond  her  enjoy- 
ment of  tJie  bustling  life  all  about  her, 
«he  \\Ti!ked  on  and  on,  conscious  of  her 
jealous  doubts  as  a  brooding  curiosity 
only.  She  turned  into  New  Bond  Street 
and  paused  before  a  florist's  window  that 
held  a  heart's  ransom  in  its  gloQ^  of 
colour  and  sweetness  of  perfume,  and 
she  was  tempted  to  go  in  and  buy. 
While  her  purchase  was  being  wrapped 
up  for  lier  she  bent  above  the  fragrance 
of  a  hrautiful  basket  of  flowers,  standing 
ready  to  be  sent  to  some  lucky  recipient 
whose  name  was  written  on  a  card  tied 
to  the  basket.  Suddenly  she  caught  sight 
of  her  husband's  name  staring  boldly  at 
her  from  the  midst  of  the  flowers.  His 
visiting  card,  as  she  saw.  Impulsively, 
almost  frantically,  she  looked  to  see  to 
whom  the  basket  was  addressed,  and 
read :  **  Mdlle.  Lulie,  Pavilion  Music 
HaU/' 

She  did  not  faint  or  fall  into  hysterics, 
or  lose  aa  atom  of  her  outward  self- 
possession  ;  she  had  pride,  a  pride  that 
was  likely  to  assert  itself  without  reflec- 
tion, but  of  the  sort  to  sustain  her  in  an 
emergency.  All  the  more  pitilessly  did 
her  emotions  surge  in  her  own  breast. 


Everything  about  her,  even  the  brilliant 
Atigust  sunlight,  seemed  to  grow  black, 
and  she  was  hardly  conscious  what  she 
did.  She  paid  for  her  purchase  and  left 
tht  shop,  g3,vt  the  flowers  she  had  bought 
to  the  fost  poor  woman  whom  she  met 
in  the  street,  and  walked  swiftly,  reso- 
lutely on  towards  her  own  home. 

Wlien  she  reached  it,  she  directed  the 
ntn^e  to  prepare  the  children  for  going 
out,  packed  a  portmanteau,  ordered  a 
four-wheeler,  and,  with  the  children  and 
nurse,  betook  herself  to  a  hotel.  She 
would  have  gone  to  her  parents  at  once, 
but  she  was  rather  hazy  about  trains. 
Trains  and  stations  always  had  confused 
her ;  Harry  always  managed  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  she  was  resolved  not  to  com* 
municate  with  him  except  from  the 
secure  shelter  of  her  father's  roof.  Her 
one  dominating  impulse  now  was  to 
escape  anywhere  from  her  own* 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  awaiting  them 
when  Ransome,  on  reaching  his  friend's 
house  that  evening,  found  his  host,  with 
a  perplexed  and  troubled  face,  questioning 
the  butler. 

**  She  didn't  say  where  she  was  going 
or  leave  any  message  ?  '* 

**  No,  sir ;  I  supposed  you  would  under* 
stand  it/' 

'*Did  )rou  notice  the  number  of  the 
cab?" 

*^  No,  sir." 

•*  Had  she  been  out  before  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  sir :  earlier  in  the  afternoon.'* 

Raosome,  catching  the  drift  of  all  this, 
was  quietly  amused ;  it  harmonised  with 
his  notions  about  the  diablerie  of  marital 
burdens.  Wioterblossom,  on  whose  face 
the  puzzled  look  deepened,  dism^issed 
the  serv^ant  and  took  two  or  three  silent 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  mentally 
seeking  a  possible  explanation  for  all 
unprecedented  happening.  His  eyes  fell 
on  a  basket  of  flowers,  standing  on  a 
side- table, 

**  Ah  I  **  he  exclaimed  ;  *'  here  are  the 
flowers  I  sent  her.  1  took  your  hint  to 
heart,  Jack.  I  meant  them  for  a  peace 
offering,  but  1  don't  believe  she  has  ever 
seen  them,  for  here  is  ray  card  still.  Hullo  I 
it's  your  card,  Jack,  not  mine.  You  sly 
dog !  You  said  nothing  to  me  of  this 
bit  of  gallantry.'* 
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The  situation 
suddenly  lost  its 
comical  aspect  for 
Jack  Ransome.  He 
saw  the  possibilities 
in  a  flash ;  but  if 
there  was  one  thing 
which  for  the  mo- 
ment he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  do,  it 
was  to  confess  that 
he  had  intended 
these  flowers,  not 
for  the  wife  of  his 
host,  but  for  a 
dancer  on  the  music 
hall  stage.  And 
the  longer  he 
waited  and  pon- 
dered it,  the  more 
ghastly  the  position 
appeared.  Winter- 
blossom  was  watch- 
ing him,  however, 
and  obviously  look- 
ing for  light,  but 
Ransome  could  not 
escape  from  the 
thought  that  was 
uppermost  in  his 
own  mind.  **  Well, 
where  are  the 
flowers  you  sent  her, 
then,**  he  asked, 
and  cursed  his  stupidity  even  as  he 
asked. 

'*  Surely,"  assented  Winterblossom,  and 
again  rang  for  a  servant. 

But  no  one  in  the  house  knew  of  any 
other  basket  of  flowers  arriving  for 
Mrs.  Winterblossom,  and  Ransome  felt 
that  he  had  driven  himself  a  step  nearer 
the  inevitable  plunge.  He  was  still 
unable  to  take  any  sort  of  satisfactory 
observation,  and  keeping?  to  his  course  by 
dead  reckoning,  asked  where  Harry  had 
bought  his  llowers. 

**  \i  Dolton's.  New  Bond  Street.'* 

Ransome  had  been  certain  this  was 
coming,  hut  it  was  a  blow,  neverlheloss, 
a  blow  that  made  him  wince  and  re- 
leased an  indefinite  amount  of  heat,  all 
of  which  he  seemed  to  absorb.  Nothing 
was  left  but  to  tell  the  whole  miserable 
truth, and  stillhe  remained  dumb,  appalled 


She  felt  the  lust  oj  battle  and  opened  the  game. 


by  the  thought  of  what  his  confession 
involved. 

"I  should  like  a  little  light  on  this, 
Jack  Ransome,  if  you  can  give  it,"  said 
Winterblossom  drily,  who  saw  that  his 
guest  had  some  clue  not  patent  to 
him. 

"I — devil  take  the  flowers,  Harry! — I 
bought  some  myself  at  Dolton's  to-day — 
bought  them  for  Lulie,  if  you  will  have 
it,  and — "  he  faltered  here — "  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  blunder." 

Winterblossom  let  this  statement  sink 
into  his  mind  and  then  he  straightened 
himself,  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and 
asked  sharply,  *'  Then  who  do  you  imagine 
has  got  my  card  and  llowers  ?  " 

The  answer  appeared  so  flagrantly 
obvious,  Ransome  turned  to  the  window 
to  hide  a  twitching  of  the  lips  he  tried 
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in  vain  to  control ;  but  even  he  missed 
the  full  flavour  of  the  situation,  since  he 
could  not  know  that  his  friend  at  the 
moment  was  recalling  word  by  word  the 
tender  message  he  had  inscribed  on  his 
card  and  picturing  the  complacent  smirk 
on  the  face  of  the  dancer  when  she  would 
read  it  and,  of  course,  appropriate  it  to 
herself.  The  picture  stirred  Winter- 
blossom  to  action,  and  he  stepped  quickly 
to  the  door.  As  he  opened  it  he  turned 
to  Ransome :  **  You  stay  here/*  be  com- 
manded, **  If  you  move  in  the  matter 
3^u*ll  cram  a  blunder  into  it  somewhere. 
You've  an  almost  incredible  genius  for 
marplotting.  And  take  those  flowere 
that  were  not  intended  for  my  wife  out 
of  the  house !  " 

Ransome  wheeled  round  and  struck  in 
angrily:  **  Damn  it,  Harry  Winterblossom, 
be  civil,  can't  you  ?  Does  matrimony 
take  all  sense  of  humour  out  of  a  man  ?  ** 

"  Humour  I  "  cried  Winterblossom. 
**  Good  Lord  !  where's  the  humour  in  this 
situation  ?  "  He  rang  the  bell  viciously. 
"I  come  home  and  find  my  wife  and 
children  gone,  where  and  why  I  don't 
know.  In  place  of  them  I  &nd  a  basket 
of  flowers  you  had  designed  as  a  gift  to 
a  woman  whose  name  is  immentionable 
here.  Call  a  hansom,"  he  directed  to 
the  servant  who  answered  his  ring, 
"  And  my  flowers  with  a — ^with  a  note  of 
— of  affection — are  gone  to  '*  He 
stopped^  for  at  this  further  revelation  a 
spasm  of  saturnine  laughter  sent  his 
guest  reeling  to  a  chair,  and  in  the  heat 
of  it  Winterblossom  fled. 

"*  Pavilion  Music  Hall,  stage  entrance." 

The  lady  was  in  her  dressing-room 
when  Winterblossom *s  name  was  brought 
to  hen  For  a  moment  she  was  puzzled. 
Then,  opening  a  hand-bag  she  took  out 
a  small,  thick,  octavo  volume,  locked 
with  a  spring  clasp,  which  she  opened 
with  a  key  from  her  purse.  The  book 
was  alphabetically  arranged  with  a 
marginal  index,  and  turning  to  **W.,'* 
Mdlle.  Lulie  refreshed  a  fickle  and  some- 
what jaded  memory  from  a  voluminous 
eniiy.  Meanwhile  the  call-boy  waited, 
gazing  with  cold  indifference  upon  a 
gorgeous  basket  of  flowers  standing  on 
the  floor ;  this  consultation  of  the  little 
green   memorial    of    the    past    was   no 


novelty  to  him.  Finally,  the  popalar 
dancer,  without  looking  up  from  hex 
reading,  smiled  unctuously  and  said, 
"  Bnng  him  here."  She  closed  the 
volume,  locked  it.  put  it  back  in  her 
hand-bag,  and  stood  a  moment  meditat- 
ingly  eyeing  the  flowers.  Coming  to  a 
conclusion,  hht  rescued  the  basket  from 
its  humble  retirement  and  conTi-rred 
upon   it   the  honour   of   a   cr -  rs 

place  on  her  dressing  table,  anc  ,e 

rather  overdid  the  business  by  standing 
with  her  face  buried  m  the  blooms  when 
Winterblossom  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  here  to  correct  a  blunder, 
madam." 

She  turned  sharply.  She  was  not 
acute,  but  the  tone  of  her  visitor's  voice 
did  not  strike  her  as  alluring;  it  had 
not  the  sound  of  the  cry  of  a  lover  for 
his  mate.  Winterblossom  silently  ob- 
served her,  asking  himself  in  what  could 
have  consisted  the  bedazzlement  (^f  spvrn 
years  or  so  ago. 

The  instincts  of  the  coqueitr, 
whelming  in  Lulie,  were  like 
armour  guarding  the  sensitive  organs  oi 
her  spiritual  anatomy;  it  took  a  long 
time  for  a  snub  to  penetrate.  She  felt 
the  lust  of  battle,  however,  and  opened 
the  game^  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
pliable  her  features  were  after  so  many 
years  of  enamelling.  Her  mouth  became 
as  soft  and  round  and  pathetic  as  a 
baby's,  her  eyes  moist  and  seductive. 
She  stretched  out  both  hands  as  if  in 
impulsive  greeting,  and  then  as  quickly 
withdrew  them  and  clasped  them. 
Except  for  her  clothes,  whicb  did  not 
suggest  the  ingenue,  she  was  a  sweet 
little,  trust'mg  waif,  sadly  needing  a 
champion.  **  It  is  so  long  I  **  she  mur- 
mured. 

*^  And  would  have  been  longer  but  for 
the  blunder  I  spoke  of,'* 

Words  and  tones  were  unmistakable, 
and  a  cold  glitter  shot  through  the 
limpid  mist  of  the  lady's  eyes*  Sh« 
brought  her  hands  to  her  hips,  leaned 
back  against  her  dressing  table,  and 
inquired,  "What's  the  blunder?  Who's 
blundered  ? " 

"It's  no  matter  who.  The  blunder 
consisted  in  sending  you  some  flowers 
that  were  not  intended  for  yoxL    You 
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Immy  keep  the  (lowers,  but  I   want   the 
card  of  the  sender.*' 

"  Your  card  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  card/' 

Lulie  was  a  child  of  many  moods. 
Her  expressioQ  veered  quickly  to  one  of 
tri'  ^donic  triumph,  if  the  phrase 

m<i\  *wed.     She  resented  a  slight 

as  bitterly  as  more  reined  members  of 
her  sex,  if  not  with  as  good  taste.  ''Til 
just  keep  the  whole  show,"  she  decided* 
with  head  well  set  up*  **  Look  here, 
Harry'*  —  Winterblossom  winced  —  *'  if 
yofu'rc  mindin*  the  quid  they  cost»  I'll 
give  you  the  money,  but  you  don't  take 
a  bloomin'  posy  out  of  here  except  on 
my  terms/' 

For  a  second  he  was  nearly  tempted 
to  accept  the  offer  to  get  out  of  t ! 
and  the  moral  degradation  bis  Iv^ 
implied  made  it  easier  to  temporise  with 
the  hussy,  "  Come^  Lulie/'  said  he ; 
"you  don*t  want  to  be  nasty  with  an 
old  friend  ;  be  reasonable/' 

•*  rii  lell  you  what  111  do/'  she  broke 
in  ;  **  you  come  round  after  my  turn — 
you're  goin'  in  front,  ain't  you  ?  No  ? — 
WcU,  come  round  anyway,  ten  sharps 
and  we'll  have  some  supper  an'^ " 

"  Good  God  I  **  he  muttered,  and 
swung  himself  out  of  the  place  to  his 
cab  outside,  with  a  rising  wrath  at  every 
footstep  and  an  overwhelming  contempt 
for  himselL  He  had  himself  driven 
home,  struggling  throughout  the  drive 
to  attain  sufficient  mental  calm  to  map 
out  a  course  of  action. 

U'^ere  had  his  wife  gone,  and  why? 
were  the  all-absorbing  questions.  Gone 
without  a  word  of  explanation  to  him  1 
There  lay  the  clue  to  the  cause.  It  must 
have  \yecn  some  fancied  wrong,  some 
super-sensitive  pride  or  scruple.  She 
was  a  dear,  sweet,  clean^nunded  woman, 
far  too  good  for  him,  he  knew  ;  disposed 
to  be  exacting,  no  doubt,  in  matters  of 
conduct,  but  he  had  given  no  complaint 
on  that  score.  It  seemed  absurd  to  trace 
the  motive  for  her  flight  back  to  pre- 
nuptial  days,  and  j^^et  what  else  could  he 
do  ?  There  was  the  unbroken  harmony 
of  hve  years'  married  life,  Ransome's 
uohapf^v  into  the  past  at  the 

bftmkfa  wife's  disappearance 

with    tbe    cltiidrcn    in    the    afternoon. 


Absurd  ?  Yes,  from  his  attitude  towards 
social  and  domestic  life ;  but  was  it  so 
absurd  from  hers?  ^Vnyhow,  he  must 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  find  her  and 
bring  h^r  back  before  the  thing  got 
abroad  and  made  them  both  ridiculous. 
Where,  then,  had  she  gone?  Possibly  to 
her  parents,  perhajys  to  some  friends  in 
London.  An  uncommunicative,  vaguely 
worded  telegram  to  Coxted  Vicarage 
would  suflRce  to  tap  the  former  source  of 
information,  and  having  sent  that,  he 
commenced  a  vain  round  of  inquiries — 
discreet  inquiries — among  friends. 

When  he  reached  home  again,  Ransome 
had  disappeared— been  gone  some  time» 
he  was  told.  He  also  learned  that  his 
father-in-law  had  called,  had  bf^trayed 
considerable  agitation,  and  departed 
again  after  failing  to  find  his  daughter 
or  Mr.  Winterblossom  at  home.  Further- 
more, a  policeman  was  waiting  in  the 
library  to  see  him, 

'*  Has  Scotland  Yard  scented  a 
tragedy  ?  *^  he  groaned,  as  he  took  his 
way  to  the  library.  **  I  am  Mr.  W^ inter- 
blossom,**  said  he ;  *•  you  wish  to  see  me  ?  ** 

**  Ye8»  sir.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman 
named  Ransome  ?" 

**  I  do,  unhappily  for  my  present  peace 
of  mind." 

"  Ah  !  '*  exclaimed  the  constable  in  a 
tone  of  complacent  satisfaction.  "  We 
thought  there  was  something  wrong,  sir, 
and  detained  him  for  inquiries.  It  won't 
come  off  now,  sir/* 

'•  What  won't  come  off  ?  ** 

The  question  appeared  to  surprise  the 
guardian  of  the  peace  and  tlie  pro. 
prieties.  With  a  detached  air  of  purely 
oOicial  interest  he  answered,  **  Why,  the 
elopement,  of  course/* 

Winterbottom  glared  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  in  dumb  show,  motioned  his 
\*isitor  to  a  seat,  while  he  himself  sank 
into  another.  **This  is  interesting,"  he 
observed,  "I  understand  that  vou  sus- 
pect Mr*  Ransome  of  an  ri  to 
dope  ?  Elopements  are  usud  ral ; 
whos  the  lady?  *' 

Such  a  question,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  very  clear  and,  indeed, obvious 
cii  -  annoying*  and   the 

001 1  with     brus*|ueness  : 

'*  Well,  you  ought  to  know   if  anyone 
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does,    sir.      With    your    wife,    to    be 

sure/' 

"  With— with    Mrs.   Wbterblossom !  " 

{gasped  the    bewildered  husband.    **Do 

you  know  what  you're  saying  ? "    Then 

he  raged  in  a  white  heat    *'  What's  your 

warrant  for  that  damned  insult  ?  " 

**  Well,  it  seems  plain  enoughpSir ;  and 
didn't  you  just  remark  yourself  that  he 
had  destroyed  your  peace  of  mind  ?  When 
he  came  to  the  station  this  evening, 
wanting  us  to  make  inquiries  for  a  cab 
that  took  a  lady  from  this  house  this 
afternoon,  he  seemed  to  know  so  much 
,  and  would  tell  so  little  that  we  suspected 
[something  serious  was  up.  Putting  two 
and  two  together,  sir,  we  concluded  he 
had  planned  this  elopement  but  had  lost 
the  lady  somehow.  The  inspector  sent 
me  here  to  let  you  know  how  things 
stood."  All  this  was  delivered  with  that 
official  self -assurance,  that  cocksure  air 
of  infallibility  so  galling  to  the  hearer 
who  has  better  grounds  for  a  different 
opinion  but  no  proofs  to  offer. 

Winterblossom,  choking  his  wrath,  was 
coldly  sardonic.  "Tell  the  Inspector, 
with  my  compliments,  to  mind  his  own 
business,  and  to  teach  you  yours.  I'll 
manage  my  own  domestic  concerns. 
There's  no  elopement  on  the  cards.    As 

to  Mr.  Ransome^ "  he  paused,  for  the 

concept  (not  before  fully  formed  in  the 
whirl  of  emotions)  of  Jack  Ransome  in 
the  clutches  of  the  law  gripped  his 
imagination  suddenly  and  fascinated 
him.  Despite  his  anxieties  even  a  smile 
flickered  on  his  lips.  Should  he  let  Jack 
have  a  night  of  durance,  just  one  night 
as  a  setoff?  A  few  hours'  wholesome 
meditation,  followed  by  some  genial  and 
improving  counsel  ?  It  was  tempting, 
but — impossible.  **  Ransome,"  he  went 
on  drily,  "  is  a  personal  friend,  erratic, 
perhaps,  but  not — wilfully — dangerous. 
Give  him  his  ticket-of- leave,  constable, 
and — a  happy  thought  I — he  requires 
action  to  work  off  any  little  irritation  he 
may  be  suffering.  Set  him  to  fmd  the 
cab  that  took  my  wife  away  from  here 
and  where  it  took  her,  and  tell  him  to 
come  to  roe  when  he  has  something  sub- 
stantial to  report.'* 

"And  if  we  can  be  of  any  help,  sir " 

suggested  the  constable,  with  an  eye  to 


opening  up  busine^  oo  any  remonerative 
basis. 

It  was  the  tragic  step  beyond  the 
endurable,  and  Winter  blossom  threw  up 
his  hands  with  a  groan*  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  command  of  the  situation*  felt 
that  he  might  as  well  advertise  for  his 
wife  and  have  done  with  it.  Wearily  he 
made  answer :  "  Bring  me  authentic 
information  and  name  your  own  price ; 
but/*  and  a  spark  of  the  dying  wrath 
flickered  up,  **  any  man  who  comes  to  roe 
again  without  news  comes  at  his  periL" 

Left  to  himself,  he  indulged  in  some 
rather  hysterical  reflections  on  the 
ridiculous  susceptibility  of  virtue  to 
collapse  without  the  least  genuine  excuse. 
Five  immaculate  years  brought  to  grief 
by  an  ill-timed  reminiscence  !  The  whole 
world — his  world  at  least — would  believe 
the  worst  of  him.  So  much  for  an  early 
reputation  for  frivolousness.  Reforma- 
tion goes  for  nothing,  never  cancels  the 
obligation  of  straight-laced  society  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  bachelor  upon  the 
Benedict.  He  was  wild  once — his  wife  had 
left  him  ;  ergOt  he  was  wild  stilL  And 
in  pronouncing  sentence  society  would 
tag  on  the  u<iual  moral  rt  flections :  What 
an  awful  judgment  on  him,  and  what  a 
terrible  blow  to  his  poor  wife  !  For,  of 
course,  society  must  learn  the  whole 
story  now.  There  was  Grayham  on  the 
job,  for  one,  and  presently  Ransome, 
with  possibly  half-a-dozen  of  the  police, 
would  be  ransacking  London  for  *'  Mrs. 
Harry  Winterblossom,"  Nor  could  he 
long  escape  the  titillating  paragraph  in  Uie 
newspaper.  Oh,  what  could  he  do  ?  And 
where,  in  God*sname,  were  his  Julia  and 
the  children? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  lady  was 
passing  tf  trough  the  most  serious  course 
of  reflection  she  had  ever  experienced. 
Her  sense  of  the  outrage  done  to  her 
personally  maintained    her    in"  '» 

for  some  time  at  while  heat  and  ^ 
ful  in  justifying  the  course  she  had  t-i 
But  no  woman  whose  love  for  her  i*u 
band  had  been  so  all- pervading  as  hers 
could  long  resist  the  ever-rising  tide  of 
passionate  grief,  and  when  bhe  passed  out 
of  this  stage  of  destructive  emotion  her 
copious  tears  had  not  only  drained  the 
depths  of  her  grief  but  had  swept  aw*ay 
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a  large  part  of  her  anger.  Happily  the 
first  dominant  sensation  that  followed 
was  fear.  Never  since  her  marriage  had 
she  spent  a  niglit  under  any  roof  but  that 
which  also  sheltered  her  husband,  and 
the  isolation  began  to  be  full  of  possible 
disaster.  The  unreality  and  strangeness 
became  more  and  more  terrifying  with 
every  passing  moment,  and  she  indulged 
it,  no  doubt  with  a  vague  sense  of  what 
it  would 
lead  to. 
She  al- 
lowed her- 
s  e I f  to 
dwell  upon 
the  men- 
tal picture 
of  home 
only  a  few 
streets 
away,  con- 
trasting it 
with  her 
own  deso- 
la  t  i  on  ; 
and  she 
had  lied 
from  the 
sweetness 
of  the  one 
to  the 
angu  ish 
of  the 
other.  And 
Harry! 
Where  was 
he?  What 
was  he  do- 
ing ?  I  low 
would     he 

get      o  n  *■  \\\-  jcli 

w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
her?  Wiiat  would  he  think  of  her?  Would 
he  miss  the  children  greatly  ?  What  a 
qui(  k  miraile  ilu-  tender  lialiit  of  loving 
work^*  I  in  tIh*  l)n-ast  of  this  w<Mnan,only 
a  litil**  more  irii[)ulsive  than  tiie  most  of 
}  cr  sex.  Hut  ilu:  end  came  swiftly  at 
last.  As  strenuous  as  the  impulse  tr)  lly 
camr  tlu'  (Trivinj^  to  j^o  hack — and  that 
vrry  night  I  .She  called  the  bewildered 
nursf,  i)ade  h'-r  r«>Li^e  the  children  and 
dresN  tliPin.  Sh«^  <tmt  for  her  bill,  ordered 
a  rah,  j  ack-vl  the  portmanteau  in  fevered 


haste ;  she  went  about  singing.  Her 
heart  was  like  a  child's  once  more  ;  she 
was  going  home ! 

Harry  Winterblossom  sat  with  feet 
outstretched,  hands  thrust  deep  in  his 
pockets,  head  on  breast,  moodily  staring 
at  the  utter  desolation  of  his  life.  The 
door  opened,  but  he  was  barely  conscious 
of  it,  and  he  made  no  movement  when  on 
his  unlistening  ear  fell  the  sound  of  a 

rustle  of 
garments 
which  con- 
veyed no 
meaning,  a 
sigh  that 
was  half  a 
gasp;  and 
then  a 
hand  lay 
on  his 
shoulder. 
*  Oh, 
Harry!" 

He  leapt 
to  his  feet, 
all  the 
strain,  the 
wretched- 
ness, the 
anger  gone 
in  a  flash 
of  under- 
standing. 
He  had 
seized  her 
hand  and, 
still  hold- 
i  n  g  it, 
drew  her 
to  a  sofa. 
*'.Sit  here," 
he  said 
something   to 


,.(fs  -^•••.ucihiitg 


'•'AT' 


have    both 


gently ;   "  we 
explain." 

She  looked  up  (iiiickly.  For  the  fust 
time  her  evfs  met  his  aiul  she  drew  away 
ht»r  hand  from  his  gia-p.  A  wave  of 
nausea  and  faintness  came  over  her. 
Was  ho  going  to  confess  ?  If  it  was  true, 
then,  how  could  she  live  with  him  !  And 
vet  she  so  longed  to  live  with  him ! 
Could  she  not  live  with  him  if  he  would 
alwa\-sbetruetoherfrom  that  moment? — 
could  she  not  forgive  the  past  ?     "  Oh, 
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Harry,  how  could  you  ?  "  she  cried  io  her 
misery,  and  his  elation  vanished  with 
that  cry. 

To  him  it  all  seemed  so  utterly  out  of 
proportion.  Was  it  possible,  he  asked 
himself,  for  them  to  find  any  common 
ground  on  which  they  could  discuss  the 
matter.  She  had  come  back — thank 
Heaven  for  that  I  But  that  infinitely 
remote  past — was  there  no  escape  from 
its  intrusion  ?  **  You  are  a  good  woman, 
Julia»  so  innately  good  and  wholesome 
that  I  despair  of  making  >ou  under- 
stand.'* 

'*  I  don't  want  to  understand,  Harry, 
but  1  suppose  I  must,**  she  answered 
wearily*  with  averted  eyes,  since  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  look  into  the 
face  she  loved. 

**You  can't 


-you 


can't  understand,** 
he  cried,  looking  down  on  her  bowed 
head  with  hunger  in  his  eyes  and  hope- 
lessness m  bis  heart ;  "  and  that  is  the 
terror  of  it  to  me.  How  can  a  nun  in 
the  cloister^a  babe  in  its  cradle  under- 
stand i  •* 

*•  Oh,  don*t  think  me  like  that,  good 
and  pure  like  that,  any  more,  Harry.  1 
am  frightened  at  myself,  I  am  so 
wicked.** 

**You!" 

**  Wait,  Harry ;  it  is  true.  If  I  were 
like  that  1  should  think  only  of  how 
^  hateful  the  sin  is ;  but  I  can*t,  Harry, 
really  I  can*t,  I — somehow  1  only  tbink 
of  losing  you,  and  1  can*t  bear  that.  You 
see,  Harry,  it  is  just  selfishness.  1  want 
you  and  your  love  and,"  her  voice  begin- 
ning to  break,  **  I  came  back — I  see  now 
I — ^because  if  I  could  only  keep  you  and 
[your  love  I  didn*t  care  how  bad  you 
were.  Oh,  Vm  very  weak,  Harry;  Vm  a 
very  poor  sort  of  saint.*' 

He  dropped  on  a  knee  beside  her  and 
took  an  unresisting  hand  in  both  of  his, 
"You  darling  r'  he  cried.  "Then  you 
can  forgive  me  all  that  has  been  ugly  in 
my  life?*' 

^Oh,  it*s  the  future,  Harry.** 

** The  future!  Why,  you  can't  mean 
that  you  have  any  doubt  of  me  now  I  " 

For  the  ^erond  lime  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  bis  face  slowly,  with  a  half- 
puzzlrd,  half-terrified  look  of  inquiry, 
the  lips  apart  as  jf  a  question  hovered 


there.  He  met  her  gaze  frankly.  He 
had  an  odd  sense  of  having  suddenly 
gained  the  upper  hand,  that  he  was  the 
injured  one  and  entitled  to  air  a  wrong 
on  his  side.  Under  these  circumstances 
his  position  at  his  wife's  feet  was 
unnecessarily  humble*  "You're  rather 
overdoing  it,  Julia,**  he  said  withatr  ^ 
of  sternness,  and  stood  up  again,  Ick^ 
down  at  her. 

Her  eyes  followed  his  with  the  same 
questioning  stare,  "  But  I  know,  Harry/' 
she  murmured. 

**  You  know  what  ?  ** 

'*  About — that  dreadful  woman.** 

*•  Why,  she  passed  out  of  my  life  six 
years  ago,  Julia ;  what  has  the  present  or 
the  future  to  do  with  her  ?  ** 

With  a  dawning  hope  she  clutched 
impuhively  at  his  arm.  **  Harry,  can 
you  tell  me  you  haven't  seen  her  or 
spoken  to  her  since  our  maniage  ?  '* 

l  he  question  was  painfully  unexpected 
and,  before  he  could  adjust  himself  to  it, 
it  was  too  late.  His  wife  saw  the 
answer  in  his  face  and,  burying  her  own 
in  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  burst  into  hopeless 
weeping.  Her  husband  paced  the  length 
of  the  room  and  back  again  to  her  side. 
Nothing  but  a  clean-cut  explanation 
would  meet  the  emergency  now,  but  any 
such  explanation  must  necessarily  include 
Ransome's  part  in  the  mischief.  It  was 
not  a  captivating  part,  and  he  had  no 
right  to  tell  it  behind  Ransome's  back. 
To  be  thrust  into  that  dilemma  seemed 
to  him  the  last  straw  of  the  burden  his 
friendship  had  to  carry,  but  nevertheless 
he  did  not  question  the  dues  of  loyalty. 
Until  his  friend  gave  him  the  right  to 
speak,  explanations  must  lie  in  abeyance. 
But  why  had  not  Ransome  stayed  in  the 
house  as  he  had  been  told  to  do  ?  Now 
Heavf  n  alone  knew  how  kng  it  might 
be  before  his  wife  could  know  the  whole 
truth. 

All  this  passed  in  a  mental  fiash  and 
left  him  face  to  face  with  an  acute 
matrimonial  crisis  which  must  be  treated 
somehow,  if  only  homtropathically  ;  he 
tried  the  autocratic  method  of  adrainit^ 
tering  the  dose.  "  Stop  crying,  Julia, 
and  listen  to  me,*^  he  commanded,  and 
she  complied  to  the  extent  of  moderating 
the    symptoms.      Then    he   contmued : 
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**This  dreadful  woman,  as  you  call  her 
(and  she  is  all  that  and  more)  I  have 
seen  since  we  were  married.  I  have  seen 
her  once  and  only  once.  In  fact,  I  saw 
her  to-day.  Why  I  went  to  see  her  1 
can't  tell  you  yet.  but  youUl  learn  in  good 
time,  and  meanwhile  you  must  take  my 
word  for  it  that  you  have  nothing  to 
compUin  of  in  my  fidelity  to  yxtu  or  my 
conduct  towards  othtns,  and  that's  ail  I 
can  say/' 

Mrs.  VVinierblossom's  face  emerged 
from  its  retirement,  compelled  as  much 
by  the  unfamiliar  sternness  of  her  hus- 
band's voice  as  by  what  it  uttered.  *'  Of 
course  I  roust  believe  you,  Harry/*  she 
murmured  ;  but  there  was  no  ring  of  con* 
viclion  in  her  tones,  and  he  felt  it.  On 
such  terras  married  life  might  be  liveable, 
but  could  not  be  delectable.  It  was 
almost  humiliating  to  have  to  admit  to 
himself  that  Jack  Ran  some  held  the  key 
to  any  complete  understanding  between 
his  wife  and  hims^elf ;  and  supp>ose  Jack 
Ransome  should  leave  the  country  in 
disgust,  without  an  attempt  to  see  them 
again  1 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  butler 
entered.  *'Mn  Ransome  has  returned, 
sir,  and  wants  to  know  if  >^u  can  see 
lum.*' 

Ransome  came  in  with  a  rush,  the 
gleam  of  the  newsmonger  in  his  eye. 
He  was  too  engrossed  to  notice  the  limp 
figure  on  the  sofa,  of  which  again  no 
face  was  visible, 

*'  Haxry.  we've  found  her  I  " 

**Who-s'we'?" 

*•  Why,  don*t  you  know  ?  Old  Grayham 
and  a  special  constable  and  I  have  all 
beesQ  on  the  hunt,  and  we  all  three  turned 
up  at  the  same  moment  at  the  Dorchester 
HoteL  Oh  !  what  a  surprise  1  Neither 
one  of  us  knew  the  others,  but  there  we 
all  three  were  asking  if  a  Mrs,  Winter- 
blossom  and  children  had  reached  the 
hotel  that  afternoon,  I  had  ^ked  it  so 
often  I  had  got  automatic.  Then  we 
stared  at  each  other.  It  was  great  fun,  ! 
pfomtse  >ou/' 

**  Really/'  said  Winterblossom,  drily. 

*'  Oh  I  great,*'  Jack  assured  hirn  ; 
"  great.  Grayham  is  coming  here  as  soon 
OS  he  has  telegraphed  your  mother-in* 
law;  she  might  be  anxious,  he  thought/' 


iut  I  understood  you  to  sav  vou  had 
found  my  wife/* 

**  Yes,  didn*t  1  tell  vuu:  .TUjpiu  ^.-i 
me.  Yes,  but  not  by  that  name.  They 
didn't  know  anyone  of  tl'  but  a 

lady  giving  the  name  of  <  _  ,1,  with 
two  children  and  a  nurse,  had  arrived 
that  afternoon," 

•*  And  was  still  there?"* 

•*  No,  that  is  the  only  awkward  thing 
about  it.  She  left  again  about  an  hour 
ago. 

*'  And  gone  where  ?  *' 

"  Well,  nobody  knew,  but  we*rc  on 
the  track,  you  see/* 

**Just  so.  Well,  look  here,  Jack» 
before  you  resume  this  highly  successful 
search,  I  want  you  to  do  me  another 
service.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
you  are  not  unwilling  to  clear  the  air  by 
relating  to  my  wife,  of  course  when  you 
find  her,  the  exact  facts  about  some 
flowers  you  bought  to-day  ?  *' 

*' I  shan't  like  it  much,  Harry,  but  Til 
not  fank  it,  as  you  might  know/* 

**As  I  was  sure,  Jack;  and  do  you 
mind  rehearsing  the  facts  now  to  me^ 
before  your  thrilling  detective  experienties 
have  dimmed  your  recollection  of  them?** 

"  Tlmt's  not  likely,  but  fire  ahead/' 

**  Well,  then,  did  you  buy  any  flowers 
to-day  ? " 

'*  I  told  you  I  did-*' 

••True,  but  1  want  to  hear  again. 
Where  did  you  buy  them  ?  *' 

"  At  Dolton*8,  New  Bond  Street." 

"For  whom?" 

••  Why,  for  Lulie." 

•^  Send  your  card  ?  " 

**Yes/* 

**Seen  it  since? 

"Saw  it  on  a  basket  of  flowers  here 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Winterblossora,  Never 
felt  like  a  cad  before  in  my  life,  Harry/' 

**  That's  all,  1  believe,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  Now,  before  you 
renew  your  hunt,  we*ll  have  the  belated 
dinner.     Will  you  go  and  dress?  '* 

'*  Jolly  glad  Vll  be  to  get  it/*  exclaimed 
Rani«iome  as  he  left  the  roon:!, 

Winterblossom  turned  to  the  figure  00 
the  sofa,  '*  Now,  dear,  I  can  explain  a 
little  further.  1,  too,  bought  some  flowers 
at  DoUon^s  to-day»  but  for  you»  and  to 
my  mind  it  is  clear  that  my  purchase 
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was  sent  to  Miss  Lulie  and  Jack's  to  you. 
Most  unfortunately,  with  mine  went  my 

ivisiting  card,  on  which  I  had  written  a 

unessage  of  affection  intended  for  you. 
«7aturally»  I  was  most  unwilling  that 
tich  a  woman  should  possess  a  thing  of 
mine  of  which  an  unscrupulous  use 
might  so  easily  be  made,  and  I  visited 
her  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  card  back, 
I  didn*t  succeed,  and  I  suppose  she  thinks 
she  can  make  me  pay  for  it.     I  was  with 

her  five  minutes,  possibly,  and " 

The  limp  form  stirred  and  sat  upright. 
^  Oh,  Harry  [  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  face 
radiant,  if  tear-stained,  **  Is  this  it  ?  " 
and  she  plucked  a  much  crumpled  bit  of 

|White  pasteboard  from  the  bosom  of  her 

[dress. 

**  In  the  name  of  wonder,  where  did 

'^you  get  it?"  he  cried,  after  a   glance 
which  assured  him. 


**  Why,  don't  you  understand,  Harry  ? 
That  was  where  it  all  began.  I  saw  tl 
on  a  basket  of  flowers  in  the  shop 
addres^ed  to — to  her,  and  I — I  took  it, 
Harry" 

*'What  a  blessed  theft  I  And  so 
you  thought,  of  course,  that  1  was 
stUl " 

"  Oh^  I  am  so  happy !  "  she  cried,  and 
sprang  to  her  feet.  His  arms  stretched 
out  <or  her  and  she  found  her  place 
af^ain.  '*  I  have  been  so  foolish/*  she 
cried ;  '*  but,  Harry,  1  think  I  am  rather 
glad  all  this  has  happened," 

"Glad!     Why,  dear?" 

*'  Because,  don't  you  see  ?  Now  that  I 
know  what  it  would  mean  to  lose  your 
love  I  realise  how  unimportant  anything 
was  before  you  loved  me." 

And  a  very  sensible  conclusion,  was 
it  not  ? 
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By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


THE  watch-tower  is  still  occupied  by 
those  who  are  looking  eagerly  for 
the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Dra- 
matists. So  far  he  has  not  emerged 
through  the  cloud  of  the  autumn  pro- 
ductions. Bernard  Shaw,  with  the 
brilliant  aid  of  Mr.  Matheson  Lang,  has 
captured  us,  as  he  captured  the  American 
playgoer,  with  his  study  of  another 
"  beloved  vagabond  "  in  "  The  Devil's 
Disciple.**  Hubert  Henry  Davies  has 
given  us  one  more  of  his  deft  bits  of 
bijou  workmanship  in  his  comedy  of 
"  The  Mollu'C."  Oh  yes,  life  is  still  worth 
living  for  the  sake  of  a  couple  of  hours 
at  the  Criterion  with  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baxter  and  Miss  Roberts.  The 
gentle  irony  of  it  all,  the  amiable 
satire,  the  crisp  effect  of  dialogue  and 
situation,  the  masterly  accumulation  of 
detail  to  a  deBnite  end,  and  the  finesse  so 
unobtrusive  too — nothing  is  wan-ing  to 
make  the  soul  merry  and  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  complete.  And  yet,  of 
course,  *'  The  Mollusc  "  is  not  an  epoch- 
making  play  ;  it  is  a  consummate  jeu 
d* esprit.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  commenced 
her  tenancy  of  hf*r  beautiful  new  Kings- 
way  Theatre  with  a  play  on  the  con- 
ventional theme  of "  The  Triangle,"  which, 
while  it  supplies  Miss  Ashwell  with 
a   part   that  perfectly  suits  her  nervous 


emotional  personality,  lacks  originality 
of  theme,  and  is  somewhat  too  melo- 
dramatic at  times  to  suffer  our  sympa- 
thies to  have  untrammelled  play.  "  The 
Barrier,"  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  proved 
one  of  the  less  effective  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Sutro's  comedies,  because,  in  spite  of 
Miss  Marie  Tempest's  finished  art,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  part  of  Margaret 
Verrall  as  drawn  by  the  author  wholly 
sympathetic,  and  outside  Margaret  there 
is  scarcely  a  firmly-drawn  character  in 
the  play,  and  it  is  all  so  unlike  Mr. 
Sutro.  He  has  such  a  ponderous  air  of 
meaning  to  do  something,  and  yet  nothing 
is  done,  though  no  playwright  knows 
better  than  he  how  to  **  get  there."  But 
in  **  The  Barrier  "  he  gets  nowhere.  He 
dearly  wants  us  to  accept  Margaret  as  a 
woman  of  profound  sen  ability  and 
depth  of  character,  but  we  only  get  the 
impression  that  she  is,  as  regards  her 
emotions,  shallow  and  fickle  ;  that  she  is 
in  love  with  love  rather  than  any  definite 
embodiment  of  passion.  The  third  act 
is  a  grand  transfoi;{nation  scene.  The 
flabby  duke  suddenly  gets  backbone ; 
the  hen-pecked  marquis  soars  inter- 
mittently into  flickers  of  independence ; 
his  domineering  wife  subsides  into 
vacuity ;  the  villain  has  no  robustness 
— he  is  merely  a  cad ;  only  Lord  Ronald 
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"  Klizal)eth's  Education."  — Apollo  Theatre. 
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remains  as  he.  begins,  a  silly,  con- 
temptible sort  of  lover.  And  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  cast;  that  is  exception- 
ally good,  but  no  cast  can  struggle 
successfully  with  so  aimless  a  play. 

"The  Education  of  Elizabeth/*  Mn 
Roy  Homiman's  play  at  the  Apollo» 
strikes  a  new  note  and  an  interesting 
one,  a  note  that  Miss  Miriam  Clements 
sustains  with  a  most  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  humour  and  pathos  of  the 
part.  It  is  distinctly  gratifying  to  find 
an  actress  of  Miss  Clements*  abilities 
accepting  a  part  and  playing  it  con- 
sistently in  a  subdued  tone  to  give 
emphasis  to  its  contrast  with  a  more 
ostentatious  rdU  in  the  hands  of  another 
actress.  Here  are  two  chorus  girls, 
Elizabeth  and  Blanche,  warm  friends, 
congenial  "  pals,'*  one  of  whom  is  taken 
in  hand  and  educated  abroad  to  make 
a  fit  wife  for  Harry  Fairfax,  a  well-born 
young  Englishman.  The  other  remains 
with  all  her  native  vulgarity  of  manner 
and  speech,  but  a  good-hearted  soul,  and 
eventually  marries  a  friend  of  Fairfax. 
They  all  meet  in  Paris,  where  Fairfax 
and  his  sister  have  gone  to  receive 
Elizabeth  as  a  final  product  of  modem 
education  imposed  on  a  vivacious  and 
unconventional,  but  quite  wholesome, 
nature.  Fairfax  expects  the  result  to  be 
a  woman  in  w*hom  the  old  vivacity 
of  spirit  remains,  but  infused  with  correct 
manner  and  social  a /i/om6.  But  Elizabeth 
has  been  converted  into  something  very 
like  a  female  prig,  very  shy  and  subdued, 
who  no  longer  smokes  cigarettes,  who 
abhors  vulgarity'  of  speech  and  manner, 
a  sort  of  '•  finished  ''  mid-Victorian  miss. 
She  is  tremendously  disconcerting^  and, 
before  the  adjustment  can  come  about, 
she  and  her  old  friend  Blanche  have 
a  bitter  quarrel  over  a  question  of 
**good  form/*  It  is  a  fme  scene  for 
Miss  Florence  Lloyd,  and  admirably 
pla\^d,  and  the  result  of  it  is  to  per- 
suade Elizabeth  that  Fairfax  is  dis- 
appointed in  her  and  no  longer  cares 
for  her.  Then  comes  the  tempter,  most 
discreetly  played  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond ; 
but  Elizabeth's  early  training  saves  her 
from  the  peril  to  which  the  unsophisti- 
cated  mid-Victorian    miss  might    have 


succumbed*  The  play  is  genuinely  enter- 
taining, with  an  agreeable  humour  in 
dialogue  and  situation,  and,  I  should  say, 
elements  of  decided  popularity. 

I  doubt  if  popularity  can  be  aBirmed 
of  "Simple  Simon,"  the  play  by  Mr. 
Murray  Carson  and  Miss  Korah  Keith, 
with  which  Mr.  Bourchier  and  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  open  their  season  at  the 
Garrick.  It  is  impossible,  except  in  the 
hands  of  a  genius,  to  evolve  ver\^  telling 
situations  out  of  such  well-worn  mate- 
rials  as  the  self-made  millionaire,  the 
aristocratic  and  impecunious  wife,  the 
poor  and  jilted  lover  and  match-making 
mother ;  and  however  adept  the  authors 
of  ** Simple  Simon'*  may  be,  they  have 
not  shown  the  matchless  power  of  genius. 
There  are  two  or  three  strong  scenes ; 
Mr.  Bourchier  is  manly  and  sympathetic ; 
but  the  play  does  not  carry  us  out  of  a 
sub-consciousness  of  artifice  and  un- 
reality. The  incidents  that  rouse  the 
husband's  suspicions  seem  too  trivial  for 
such  great  effects,  and  the  fiuancial  epi- 
sode on  which  the  edairci^seutcnt  rests  is 
vague  and  unsubstantial.  It  ends  well 
— we  know  it  must  from  the  beginning. 
This  superb  society  woman  must  turn 
from  her  shilly-shallying  lover  to  the 
strong,  eager  heart  of  the  financial 
•*  juggernaut"  who  loves  her  so  devotedly, 
so  boyishly,  and  he  in  turn  cannot  fail 
in  the  end  to  do  her  justice  ;  but  mean- 
time their  authors  quite  fail  to  do  them 
justice. 

**  Sweet  Kitty  Bellaiis,"  at  the  Hay- 
market,  is  an  example  of  what  I  am 
afraid  is  awaiting  the  London  stage — the 
musical  play  without  music*  The  meiB 
fact  that  it  was  cap<ible  of  such  changes 
and  modifications  and  compressions  as 
it  has  received  is  evidence  enough  that 
the  original  structure  was  loose  and 
crude.  It  is  a  compact  little  drama  now 
and  goe^  briskly  in  its  new  form, 

Finally,  there  have  been  this  season  a 
few  short-lived  plays,  which  have  failed 
for  one  reason  or  anotlier  to  attract  play- 
goers. The  chief  was  **  The  Sugar  Bowl,** 
at  tlie  Queen's.  In  spite  of  clever  acting, 
the  plot  turned  upon  too  fantastic  a 
situation  to  be  convincing. 
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TllK  SLIEP  FAIRY. 

EVERYONE  in  Fairylaiid  has  some- 
tiling  lo  do;  there  is  a  fairy  who 
scads  children  to  sleep,  and  a 
fairy  who  sees  that  they  wake.  I 
sbauld  like  to  be  the  fairy  who  stts 
Ibe  clsildreo  wake,  should  not  you? — 
the   one   who  gels 

the  first  peep  of  the  i  /  /  ^ 

flower  -  blue   <•>'-?,  "^ 

and  the  lir^t  swc+i 

kiss     from     half  - 

awake   lips.      Her 

work  is  light ;   for 

f^Idren  are  al^«  av  s 

ready    to     awake. 

But  tlve  Sleep  Fairy 

has    ^metimes    a 

vciy  lirrsoroe  task. 

Often  it  takes  hours 

before  ^he  ran  get 

the  ^^  ^    to 

slluL  ^    ^^w 

Ite    Sleep     Fairy 

0OC9,    K»     he     was 


'^i 


^^.• 


^ 


■(, 


able    to    tell    me 


exactly   what  ^be  was  like.     It  was  on 

ha  the 

sooner  you  go  lu  bed,  Freddy,"  she 
••the  sooner  to-monow  wUl  c  *_  . 
Fieddy  inent  to  bed  before  he  was  sic*  py» 
and  found  he  could  do  nothing  tut  turn 
from  side  to  side.  His  pillow  stenied 
node  of  lead,  and  he  felt  iT.ore  ^^akeful 
eveiy  minute.  **My  burfday  will  never 
come,''  he  cried.  **  I  believe  Vu  he  awake 
nighu*' 

It   was  just  at  this  minute  that  the 
opeij- 
gently  cac 
I    St 
loveliest 
oiadft  for 
know  atlai^ouiD- 


eaod  the 

*..^.     ;.^i   seemed 

;  and  you  seemed  to 

r  at  once— iiow  kind  and 


loving^she  was  1     Somehow  or  other  nhc 

reminded    the  little  bo)   of  bis  roothcT» 

though  he  could  not  tell  exactly  in  what 

the  resemblanre  lay.     Her  dress  was  like 

a    grey  cloud :  she   had  a  broad    brow, 

and  her  eyes  shoi.e  softly  like  Hars;  she 

was  so  light  you   ivould  not  hear  her 

foo^•tep>    yet    she 

looked    strong 

enough     to    narry 

you  in  her  arms. 

Freddy  was  not 
a  bit  afraid,  but 
turned  his  bright 
blue  eyes  on  hcT 
and  put  bk  little 
hand  in  hi^m, 
'*  This  will  never 
'7^1^^  :It>,    Freddy,^    she 

lid     in    a    voice 
IjKi    t  cooing  dove  ; 
"  you    ought    to 
have    been    asleep 
r)uite  an  hour  ago* 
The   Fairy   Queen   will   be   angry  willi 
me — 1  shall  have  to  stop  out  %o  latef 
I  cannot   go  Fairyland  till  all 

my  children  a  i  1" 

*'  I  caji't  go  to  sleep  I  "  said  Freddy ; 
'  [  am  thinking  of  my  burfday  !  " 

"Then  you  mustn't  think  of  it/*  liid 
the  Fairy,  vmiling,  **qt  you  won't  be 
able  to  enjoy  tt  when  it  comet.  Thank 
of  anything  else.  I  will  tell  you  what 
to  tliink  oif.  Think  of  all  the  namei 
little  boys  and  girls  you  know  of  that 
begin  with  tlie  letter  A." 
She  was  sitting  down  on  tlte  chair 
d,  looking  at   bim    witb 

**  Angela,  Annie,  Akc  and  AUce/^  said 
Freddy,  pleating  up  th»  t^.-.  rrf  the  Wiett 
is  hii  hngerj, 

**Go  on    with    B,      -aia    the    Fatty 


So.  1^.    Dooeabe-,  igory- 
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anxiously;  **yoLt  ought  to  go  through 
the  alf>habet/' 

*'  Bf  rlie,  Basil,  Bertha,  Boniface/* 
drawled  Freddy,  his  voice  gettiog 
gradually  fainter.  But  next  minute  he 
got  wide  awake  again. 

"  I  can't  go  on  with  this,**  he  said ;  "  it 
only  makes  me  more  wakeful/* 

**  We  must  try  the  ship/'  said  the  Fairy, 
and  she  produced  a  lovely  toy  ship  fiom 
beneath  her  mantle.  **  Now  say  over  all 
the  diUerent  parts  of  the  ship.  This  is 
what  the  sailors  always  do  to  get  them- 
selves to  sleep.     KeeU  helm,  stem,  rudder, 


/ 
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.\ 
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deck,    quarter-deck,    mast    and   mizzen 

St." 

**Keel,  helm,  stem,  rudder,  dfck, 
quarter-deck,  mast  and  mizzen  mast/' 
said  Freddy,  and  this  time  he  thought 
he  would  get  to  sleep.  He  seemed  to 
hear  the  waves  lapping  against  the  side 
of  the  ship  and  to  sec  the  mizzen  mast 
standing  up  against  the  stars. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  start,  and  found 
he  was  in  Iiis  little  bed,  with  the  Fairy 
sitting  beside  him. 

*•  I  wonder  if  I  shall  have  a  ship 
amongst  my  presents  to-morrow?*  he 
said  sleepily. 

♦•  This  will  never  do  I  "  said  the  Fairy, 


**  I  shall  never  get  home  to-night !  What 
can  I  do  next  ?  I  must  bring  the  sheep  1  *' 
And  now  Freddy  saw  a  tall  gree^  hedge 
growling  up  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  with  a 
gap  in  the  middle.  And  now  he  heard  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  flock  of  sheep  run- 
ning into  his  bedroom ;  but  surely  the 
floor  must  have  grown  hilly,  for  they 
seemed  to  be  running  up  and  down  hill* 
And  now  one  little  sheep,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  jumped  bodily  on  to  the  bed,  and  in 
a  moment  he  saw  it  leap  over  the  gap  in 
the  hedge  and  disappear. 

**That  was  the  first  one  I"  said  the 
Sleep  Fairy,  **  Count  one  I  They  will 
all  go  through  the  same  w^ay." 

Freddy  lay  still  and  counted  them,  and 
he  got  very  tired  of  them,  as  each  one 
jumped  up  on  the  bed  and  went  tlirough 
the  gap.  But  when  he  had  counted  a 
hundred  he  w^as  still  wide  awake,  and 
still  thinking  of  his  birthday. 

**  1  wonder/*  he  said  suddenly,  turning 
to  the  Fairy,  as  she  sat  at  the  right  side 
of  his  bed,  *  I  wonder  if  I'll  get  a  farm 
and  a  llock  of  sheep  amongst  my  presents 
to-morrow. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear  what  can  I  du  T" 
cried  the  Sleep  Fairy,  growingdesperate. 
'* }  must  sing  you  to  sleep  as  your  mother 
used  to  do  I  ** 

And  suddenly  Freddy  found  him* elf 
nestling  io  the  Sleep  Fairy's  lap.  hiscurly 
head  pillowed  on  her  breast,  her  strong 
soft  arms  around  about  him ;  one  hand 
gently  patted  his  back,  while  her  knees 
rocked  him,  and  she  was  singing  the 
same  song  that  his  mother  used  to  sing 
him  when  he  was  ver>'  little.  Little  I  he 
was  little  now !  He  felt  himself  growing 
smaller  and  smaller.  Was  it  his  bed  he 
was  lying  in,  or  a  cradle  with  wooden 
rockers  that  rocked  on  a  wooden  floor, 
whilst  his  mother  sat  by  his  cradle-side 
and  sang  ever  and  again  the  same  song  ? 
*  ni^  iti  m 

When  Freddy  woke  up  it  was  the 
morning.  His  birthday  had  come,  and  on 
the  chair  by  his  bed  was  a  picture-book, 
a  flock  of  wooden  sheep,  with  gates  and 
hedges,  and  a  beautiful  ship  fully-rif^t^'^  -^ 

"Are    these  my   burfday    pre'- 
said  the  little  boy  drowsily,  **  or  di]  uic 
Sleep  Fairy  leave  them  behind  her  when 
she  went  away  last  u: 
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I.  **  What  is  them  cats  a-rimning  for?  " 


2.  ''Oh  my!     It's  a  mnuse!" 


3.  A  ateni  chase. 


4.  "I'm  IL'bt  if  thai  co.\:Vvcc\\  V  •i.xvioW^v^cCv. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  MOTOR 
SHOW  AT   OLYMPIA. 


TME  Sixth  Intcrnatioiiai  Motor  Show 
promoted  by  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  was 
held  at  Olympia  froni  Xovt^niljf-r  1 1  tli  to 
the  23rd. 

The  extension  this  yrar  lu  a  inu- 
night  dt»es  not  ^eeni  to  have  met  with 
the  entire  approval  of  exhibitors^  the 
reason  for  dis-ialisfaction  apparently 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  orders  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Show  did  not  flow 
ID  OS  freely  as  in  former  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  daily  attendances 
were  large  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
business  resulting  was  most  satisfactory. 
That  the  French  industry  views  British 
progress  wnth  the  utmost  concern  is 
shown  by  their  holding*  simultaneously 
with  the  English  Show  the  Paris  Salon, 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
most  important  exhibition  of  the  year. 


However^  the  clashing  of  dates  did  not 
apparently  aff^-ct  business  in  London  to 
any  appr»^ciab!e  extent. 

The  chief  impression  remaining  after  a 
tour  of  the  stands  at  Olympia  was  the 
general  tendency  of  designers  to  fall  into 
line  with  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
arrangement  of  motor  and  driving 
mechanism.  Freaks  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  various  makes  of  cars  are 
for  the  greater  part  matters  of  detail  and 
different  methods  of  manufacture. 

To  mention  a  few  improvements  which 
seem  to  have  been  generally  adopted : 
Motors  now  have  all  their  valves  fitted 
underneath  the  combustion  chamber  and 
mechanically  operated  from  an  enclosed 
cam  shaft.  The  general  adoption  of  a 
gate  pattern  speed  change  and  the 
employment  of  a  live  axle  drive  excepting 
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for  the  biggest  and  heaviest   types  *of 
cars  where   the  chain  drive  has  certain 
advantages  over  tlie  other  ri>rm  of  traiu- 
missioD* 
As  was  the  case  la^i  )*ear,  the  Society 
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received  applications  for  space  far  in 
excess  of  the  room  available^  and  many 
of  the  exhibitors  had  to  make  the 
best  of  very  limited  quarters.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  gallery, 
devoted  to  tyies,  clothing,  and  aixas- 
soiies.  Some 
particularly 
fme  s|jecim^iis 
of  carriage 
bodies  were 
to  be  seen* 
Limous^i  nes 
and  other 
types  of  en- 
closed bodies^ 
being  c  o  n  - 
spicuous  lor 
their  Luxurious 
ftttings  and 
tiphoIster>% 

Every  pos- 
sible aid  to 
comfort  has 
been  intro- 
duced, and 
tourists  can, 
nowadays, 

coulemptate  long  joume>'S  quite  irre- 
Elective  of  adverse  weather  conditions, 
knowing  that  their  vehicle  will  curry 
them  siJely  and  quickly,  and  with  com- 
lort  equal  to  the  most  luxurious  railway 
traveL  To  those  pioneer?  who  in  the  early 
days  of  motortog  often  endured  hunger. 


cold  and  sleepless  nights  by  the  roadside^ 
owing    to    a     breakdown,    this     rapid 
development    of     the     perfect     touring 
vehicle   borders   on  the  marvellous ;  the 
short  space   "f    r^n  years  has  witnessed 
the  development  of 
a    new     mean         ' 
locomotion    v» 
even  yet,  is  only  the 
commencement  of  a 
new  order  of  tilings, 
and  we  have  rr 
for    congratui' 
in     knowing     Uiat 
British    manufac- 
tures    have      long 
since  overtaken  the 
lost    ground  result- 
ing   from    bigoted 
and    sliort  -  sighted 
legislation,  and  now  take  pride  of  place 
at    the    very    forefront    of    the    motor 
industry. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  lessons  learnt 
from  Uie  results  of  big  road  races  and 


-  "^  \ 
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international  contests  held  on  the 
Continent,  but  it  is  equally  signi6cant 
that  British  cars  have  invariably  secured 
premier  honours  in  contests  for  rolia* 
bility. 

To  deal  briefiy  with  somie  ot  the  pxo- 
mineiit  exhibits  atOlympia  ;  theOaimltr 
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Company,  which  occupied  the  centre 
stand  in  the  Exhibition,  showed  four  cars, 
one  of  which  was  a  new  live  axle  model, 
while  all  the  clmin-driven  cars  had  the 
chains  neatly  encased  and  protected  from 
dirt  This  firm  had  the  distinction  of  se- 
curing, soon  after  the  Exhibition  opened, 
an  order  from  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of 
Russia.  As  is  well  known,  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  always  uses  a  Daimler, 
suid  there  is  now  quite  a  fleet  of  these 
cars  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  house- 
hold. During  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  London 
several  Daimler  cars  were  requisitioned 
for  the  use  of  His  Majesty  and  suite.  The 
Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Company 
enhanced  their  splendid  reputation  for 
high  grade  workmanship  and   construe- 


NEW    30    H.P.    DAFMLKR. 

tion,  and  showed  a  wide  range  of  cars. 
A  new  14  h.p.  four-cylinder  light  car 
chassis  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. A  particularly  fine  specimen  of 
design  and  workmanship  was  the  18  h,p. 
de  tuxe  model.  Among  other  cars 
sho5Mi  was  a  six-cylinder  Limousine, 
similar  to  one  recently  supplied  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

At  the  Maudslay  stand  two  chasses 
formed  the  chief  exljibits»  one  25  h.p. 
fitted  witli  a  live  axle  drive,  and  a  45  h.p. 
chain-driven  car.  The  valves  are  fitted 
m  the  top  of  the  combustion  heads  and 
controlled  by  a  hinged  layshaft,  giving 
immediate  access  to  them*  The  live 
back  axle  in  the  smaller  car  is  constructed 
so  that  the  differential  box  and  bevel 
drive  oui  be  easily  removed  for  examina- 
tion without  dismantling  the  axle. 
During  the   visit   of  King    Alfonso    of 


Spain,  at  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Willie  James's 
residence,  West  Dean  Park,  a  45  h.p, 
Maudslay  was  used  by  His  Majesty  for 
a  tour  in  the  South  of  England. 

The  most  interesting  exhibit  on  the 
Ariel  Co/s  stand  was  a  new  racing  car 
constructed  to  take  part  in  the  Grand 
Prix  race,  1908.  In  addition,  several  well 
finished  touring  cars  were  shown, 

The  Austin  Co,  has  added  asix-cylinder 
to  their  range  of  models,  and  showed  the 
first  chassis  of  this  type  that  has  been 
constructed.  Although  a  comparatively 
young  firm,  they  have  quickly  attained  a 
great  reputation  and  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  all- British  cars. 

Argyll  cars  for  the  coming  season  are 
arranged  to  meet  ail  requirements,  from 
the  moderat**- powered  light 
touring  vehicle  upwards.  A 
new  30—40  h.p,  live  axle 
chassis  was  the  centre  of 
attention  at  this  stand. 

The  luck  of  the  ballot  was 
against  the  Hills  -  Martini 
firm,  which  found  very 
limited  accommodation  be- 
neath the  gallery.  This  not- 
wilhstanding^  Mr,  A.  C.  Hills 
was  kept  busy  throughout  the 
Show  fortnight,  two  splen- 
didly finished  cars  attracting 
many  enquiries  his  way. 

Not  the  least  interesting 
section  of  the  Olympia 
Show  was  to  be  found  in  the  gallery 
where  tyres  and  accessories  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  staged.  The  Elastcs  Co., 
which  at  last  year*s  show  created  a 
big  sensation  with  their  non-puncturabl 
resilient  filliug  for  pneumatic  tyres,  shoip 
an  improved  quality  having  great  tensile 
strengtli  in  addition  to  the  elasticity 
from  which  its  trade  name  is  derived. 
The  detachable  rim  shown  at  this  stand 
is  a  particularly  clever  design.  The 
Dunlojs  Palmer,  Continental,  and  many 
other  tyre  firms  were  represented  in  this 
section.  As  usual,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
made  a  good  show  of  their  special  lubri- 
cants, while  among  the  many  accessory 
firms  the  l^  "   tor  Industries  must  I 

specially  lu  L     No  possible  need 

of  the  motorist  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked,  while  the  prices  are  listed  on 
a  very  reasonable  basis. 
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THE    LUXEMBOURG    PICTURE 

GALLERY. 

By  THOMAS   HAYES. 

Piibi^    dti     Luxembourg    was  1852  to  iSyoitWfts  named  tli«  P^laifi  du 

rreclcd    in    '              1     1615-20   for  Spinal,  thai   h                                               re 

M.^ric     dc                     by    Jncques  dtrrin^  the  st                                               xt 

Orosse.  one  of  the  ablf!^t  Frmch  *irrhi  !>y  the  »                               \  dc  la 

t.  ,.f  »i,.,  K,».r;r.n.r^,.t  nf  the  scvcntei-Titj*      >  ..,  .  ..;i<tr  ihc  iv     ... 1  ii,t  H6U!l 

he  :^ite  of  the  AkI  de  Ville;  but  in  iSjt*.  on  the  fttum  of 


r*                   r.  to  thr  painn-^  <n   bifi 

•nntr  rT",iili-s  in  the  wing  railed  the 

I.                       lilnrlv  ti^  tlir  murt  t'tf    tlii-- 

t  ,i\i*mbourg,  to   the   right   of  the 

fav<idc.    This  wing»   too,  was 

ai  UK'  '-nIFT                                                     I}'  i'mi' 

I. IV    bviilt     for    Mjirie    de    ^f    ' 

Ctr^tinn.                                           I  to  be 

iif    ihe    polace    U  rxt'upiecl    1 

r                                                   U<n'c  ji- 

lt                                            It  nf  rfu\ 

aftcn                       \ViJL,  left  it  in  June, 

picluxe  gaileiy  which  contams  a 

M^h      •  '♦'   "  ■  ■•*v-*»tion  *"f ♦-•^  '^  '"^  • 

!iaa  of  work-s  of  living  arfi  ■         - 

^f    paintinjfh,   sculplares. 

sylAt 
-for    -•! 

K                              jce  Id  the  Tuikrt«s  i 

masters  are 

1                         ret  •fnpif^  th^  fiftlsce  w^ 

-  -  --    -^  -  ~                        1 

mft  here.     Prom 

in  r                                  rfMigi-c 
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yorks  is  oftt^n  changed,  and  spacr  U-jng 
iroited,  I  must  coaftnc  rny  rf marks  to  a 
few  of  the  principal  subjects.  Our  frontis- 
piere  sliows  only  a  part  of  W.  Uow 
^upjeau's  famous  picture  of  *'  Tha  Virgin 
Mnry  as  Consoler/'  It  was  painted  in 
i>577.  On  the  step  of  the  throne  on 
which  the  \'ir^in  is  seated  ar<»  tiie  words 

**  MATER  AFFtl[CTORUjM." 

In  J»?an  Cazin's  picture^  ^'  tshnirx 
have     une 
of      the 

fjost    sue- 

BssM   re- 
presenta- 

t  i  O  tl  !i     of 

this     inri- 
den I    ev(  I 
paint  rd 
V  h  e    o  j ' 
p  r  e  s  s  i  \ ' 
heat     on  i 
lonelim- 
of      t  li  > 
w  i  1  d  e  ) 
ness,   til 
despair  <  i 
fla^Mr,ni»: 
a  1 1    won- 
derfull 
rendered. 

T  o  n  y 
Robert 
Fleury's 
picture  of 
••  Thr  UiM 
D a y s  oi 
Carinth"is 
a  thought* 

■  'HCfp 

,       full 
of  drania- 

lic     si-nii-  iv|iM  \ I  1 

nmnt.       It 

[*plCl-\    the    Im-ii     s*  rM^    ]ii     uir     lirsuuL- 

ioii  of  Corintli  after  the  subjuj^atitin  of 
rmia  and  Achaia.  Mumniius,  who 
rn  elccteil  consul  for  the  year  B.C. 
146.  htoU  command  against  the  Achsrans  ' 
when  the  Roman  anny  reached  Megara, 
Mummius  had  no  sympathies  with  the 
irceks  ;  he  was  a  man  without  edura- 
ion,  and  all  he  desired  was  laurels  for 
Iiiniself,  and  treasures  for  Rome,     Diaeus 


iiavjng  enlisted  all  the  slave  po] 

f!apabie  of  bearing  amis,  to  the  t 

of  i2»ooo,  he  assembled  his  army  m  the 

neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  fancying  that 

Jie  should  be  able  to  defend  the  isthmm. 

All  proposals  uf  peace  had  been 

by   him  with  the  utmost  conleni^ 

rc(  kles^sness.     But  in  the  valley  of  Leucr>. 

j>etra   the  Acha^ans  were  so  cOmph'»*-Tv 

defeated  that  it  waji  impossible  for  tl 

to  f  a  I  r 
the  enemy 
again. 
Thi!  iiinrs 
in 

Corinth 
a  1  a  r  Di  ed 

the  i  n- 
fi  a  bitants 

- .  r    f  i .  .  f 

mucu  * 

they 

took 

fugc 

the  Dcigh^ 

bourioR^ 

hills. 

U  i  aD  u  & 

h  i  ru  5  r  1  r 

Bed 

poll 
where  ]ic 
killed  hh 
wife,  and 
burnt  him- 
:M:lf      wjtfi 


6. 


fean  Ch.  Caz'in. 


the 


_V 


iinttp  ir-f  iitifr 


^f^r     nt     t^ip       Xrli^ppin!^ 


:iil1(l 


battle^  Mimiimus  rnitrrii  Lrmriiii,  wni'  n 
was  liUed  with  the  mofit  s[)lendid  works 
of  Grecian  art.  The  Rtnnans  indulged 
in  unrestrained  plunders,  arid  then  re- 
duced tl»e  town  to  a  heap  of  asbe&.  Thr 
remaining  part  of  tlie  male  popf^-*'  '^ 
was  put  to  the  sword,  while  the 
and  children  wrri  *  '  slaves, 
and  Ctialcis  ex|  [  the  sai 

All  the  costly  treasures  atvuinulaird  »t 
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in  the  days  of  Davni  t'^  in.iKr  mm^m  a 
crime  uiider  the  Hebrew  law,  and  Tamar 
sought,  but  in  vain,  to  make  \\(Tt  step- 
brother, Amnon,  sensible  of  the  sin  he 
was  committing  against  the  written  law 
when  he  took  advantage  of  her  weakness. 
Both  Tamar  and  Amnon  were  children  of 
David,  but  not  by  the  same  mother,  and 
Tamar  had  gone  to  Amnon,  \vho  had 
giveo  out  that  he  was  ill,  to  prepare  for 
him  some  nourishing  and  appetismg  food. 
Sending  his  servants  away»  Amnon  forced 


her  beh.iy  i,    vhile  he,  wiih  staring  ''^^•- 
and    out'slreiched    hand    and    clui« 
fingers,    with    the   impulse   r 
from  him,  shouts  for  his  at!- 
him  of  her  presenne.     We  know  i 

how^  Absalom,  Tama r's  brother,  i , 

him  to  go  fortli  witli  the  shea/ers,  and  in 
the    remote  pa>tures  put  the  incestuous 
beast   to  death.     It  is  a   cruel   ^ory,    a 
story^  wherein  we  trace  the  savTi  j 
taoce  of  man  from  the  wild  ere 
the  earth,  and  yet  the  dawning  of  a  hncr 


TAUAR. 


C«batiel 


her  to  his  will,  heedless  of  her  cries  and 
reproaches.  Then  a  feeling  of  revulsion 
towards  his  unhappy  victim  took  the 
place  of  insensate  passion  in  the  breast  of 
Amnon,  and,  filled  with  hate  for  the 
woman  whose  mere  presence  was  an 
accuvation,  he  thundered  for  his  servants 
to  turn  her  out  of  his  house  and  bolt  the 
door  upon  her.  This  is  the  moment 
seized  by  Cabanel  for  his  painting,  a 
moment  w^hen  Tamar,  utterly  r 
by  the  sense  of  shame,  feeling  \u 
outcast  for  ever,  sw^oons  cm  the  knees  of 


and   nobler  l>pe  of  humanity.     It   is  a 
story,  too,  that  throws  a  Oood  of  ^'*^*^^ 
upon  the  mde  habits  of  life  and  th^ 
amongst  a  people  emerging  from  b;i 
ism  Into  a  fuller  seme  of  man's  r*»l 
to  his  fellow-men,  one  * 
primitive  prinriplt*  of  r* 
personal  vengeance*  not  yet  dead^ii 
amongst    even    '^-'    --     ♦    advanc 
nations. 

''    '  '       '"   '-  |nL;lure  ut    "■  Thf*    '"' 
ut  of  infantry  si 
their  grey  blankets  an  a  wide  plain  ov«r 
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which'dawn  is  just  breaking.  In  the  sky 
is  dpprcted  a  dream  of  glory  of  one,  per* 
haps,  on  his  first  campaign.  In  his  vision 
defiles  a  long  procession  of  the  great 
arrnu**;  of  France,  the  heroes  of  revolution- 
s  of  the  empire,  of  Africa  and  the 
1. 

'Vii>iting  Day*'  represents  a  scene  in 
u  French 
c  h  i  Idren's 
hos[[>  ilal. 
There  is  a 
note  of 
contrast  in 
the  half- 
shy  a  1 1 1  - 
lude  of  the 
fa  I  her  in 
iht;  fore- 
ground 
and  the 
abandon  of 
tlie  greet- 
tog  of  the 
mot  her 
and  iJiiid 
at  the  next 
bed. 

rcns'paiiu- 

ing,  "Ex- 
IrrcnnmiHU- 
'cation     of 

King  Ro- 
be r  t    M  f 

France," 

rcprfisents 

a  well- 
known  in- 

cidcjU     in 

F  r  e  iic  li 

h  i  i  t  o  r  )  . 

The  King, 

-^ur  named 

,  THE      WISE 

the    Devout,   was  the  son  of   Hugh 
H*  and,  on  his  father's  d^-'^^    p   196^ 
mlf^d  th<*  vacant  throne. 
r  '  cd 

no  *  i  ,  vas 

less  rninquil  than  his  pr  >.     He 

hmd,  married  in  995,  in  opi.  ..   to  the 

canons  of  the  church,  Deriha  of  Burgundy, 

^^  Idow  of  Eudcs»  Count  of  hlois»  and  his 

>wn  cousin  in  tlie  fourth  degree,  for  one 


VIStTtNG   OAY, 


of  whose  children  he  li-i 
father,       In    these    cirri 
Gregory  V.  excommunicated  KotDert, 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 
French   sovereign  was  obliged  to  ^ 
With  the  profoundest  regret  he  ^1 
from     Bertha     in     998.    and     ti 
espoused  Constance,  daughter  of  the  L 

of    1 
louse»  A 
haughty 
and  V  i  n* 
d  i  C  I 
prin^ 
but  said  10 
be  one  of 
the   great- 
est    h 
tie?  ol 
time,     in 
loaa     Ro- 
bert   asso- 
ciated   his 
eldest   son 
Hugh  with 
himself   in 
the     legal 
power. 
The  cni* 
city  or 
mo  1 1 
ho  Wr 
soon  di    .  - 
Hugh      to 
revolt. 
His  fathiT 
s  u  b  d 
and      I 
doned  him, 
and  an  his 
decea  s  e 
not    1 
after, 
e  I  e  V . 
his  scl      s 
son  Henry  in  his  stead.    Constance  pre- 
ferred   the    third    son    Robert,  and    *  " 
beliaviour   forced   Henry,    like   hi^   ' 
brother  ■    ^       Jiim,  to  tr'    " 
wm  su|  I,   and   tJ 

followed   by  the  dcalii  i»f  Kmg  Kobert, 
who  expired  m  Melon  in  J031  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age.    Robert  wat  good- 
natured   and  gentle,  and  u   *' 
the  upp«-Uation  of  **  devout,' 


^coffroy. 
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THE    WATBRIXO    PLACK. 
A.  P.  I>aiEtt»n-**ouveri. 

by  tlieir  adnurabli^  utuod  uf  llncty- toned 
laiKlficapPs  with  Fresh  iind  chamrteristic 
f)gure-^»  and  by  the  arhst's  partiality  for 
Uepitting  '  -her  tlmn 

in    his»    III'  n,      Julen 

Breton*  aiiotlirr  painirr  *>i  the  same  class, 
suffuses  his  viliagr  scfrnc??*  with  a  kind  ni 
idealistic  plow  thnl  invests  thrtn  with  a 
p»  His  picture*,*' Thp  Return 

n[  /'  is  very  popular,  and  is 

one  ci£  tiic  ix-'st  rx;iiiiple5  i>f 
the  work  uf  thi^  jufi  i  In 
the  pale  evening  Ij 

ay  of  gleiui(*rs  is  i^ 

_    the  all!  of  the  id 

tn  withdraw  frum  I  be  Jt  audcd 

>m  -  held,       Rusiir    hfe    in 
Ifrj^nl  provinci*s  of   Frantfr 

H^     been    admirably    illus- 
tnited     by     A.    P,    T>ngTinn 
Bouvert,  whme  pjrturr  nf  a 
Breton  lad  watering  hi*  tram 
is  here    reproduced,   Gustavo 

Tlfirjn     K     1  tnr.iiv.    .im!    fuli^'n 


under  the  direction  of  a  wonmn  ^(dndhlg' '  ^ 
in  the  sliadow  of  the  house. 

Judging  by  the  works  of  British  artisU 
in  the  Luxembourg,  the  Frenrl-  -  '  — 
nient  cannot  be  taxed  with  i 
to  British  art.     'II 
years  include  wori 
dcr,   Mr,   Tom   Robenson,   Mn  WilliatD 

Strang,      Mr,      V       ^rir.n1..v*>  .   ^T.rnTr.'-r*      ^nA 

others. 

T he  pict u  re  g:i  i  i *^  r  v  u » i  >  ni-^  t 
th**    public    in     the    cbiv^   nf    i 
yt\i^imL',     Public  g 
ttjc  Louvre  and  els*  .^ 

were  the  pnjijerty  of  the  king*  an 
der orated    royal    j>a lares.      In     17 
ait»*mpt    had   been    made    to   po|. 
srmie   of    these    treasures.     On- 
and  ten   pictures  from   the  rr. 
tion  had  been  placed  in  the  Ln 
and    Ih'"    public  \*  ^-     .<!*..;»», 
week  to  see  them. 

Tl.        '•  i 

the  L 

and  only  re  mo  vrd  m  1779.     in 
gaUery  was  begun  at   tli»»   f 
but  in  1815  its  picturej  ^^ 
tlje  Louvre   to   fill    the    pia<  rv    * -t    indsr 
re^ttJred  to  their  rightful  owner*  Hy  the 
allies.     It  was  Lc»ms  X\TII,  \\\  \ 

that     the     Luxembourg    shoui  1  ,if 

such    works    of    livmg    artii>>t^  ns    watt 
aci|uired    by    the    State,   and    now    tibe 
Lu-xetnbourg   picture    gallery  enables  u& 
to  make  acquaintance  witii  mu^t 
nf  French  art. 


■ow$  tts;*  vnuns!  e>rl  milking 
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THE  PLAGIARIST. 


By    HILDA    NEWMAN. 


^^  IT  will  be  the  most  man^ellous  book 

I     ever    written,"    said    the    AuUior 
impressively,  hl^  eyes  fixed  on  his 
friend's  beautiful,  eager  face. 

The  nuiii  whose  niind  had  evolved  ihe 
wondrous  plot  looked  tip»  flushing  with 
pleasure^ — commendation  from  such  a 
critic  filled  hirn  with  unwonteti  con- 
fidence. 

♦*Yes,  the.  tale  is  good,  but  all  depends 
Ott  the  telling/*  proceeded  the  Autlior, 
modifying  his  first  expression.  Then, 
jstill  with  that  lung,  reflective  glance,  he 
qurried  abruptly  :  **  Can  you  do  it  ?  '* 

The  question  was  calculated  to  destroy 
any  lingering  self-satisfaction  that  his 
former  approval  might  have  called  fortli, 
but  his  friend  took  this  frankness,  born  of 
brotherhood,  sweet  temper'nily. 

**  It  has  been  with  me  so  long/'  he  said, 
drciimily,  throwing  his  head  back  on  the 
cushions  of  his  comfortable  chair,  **  I 
know  it  almtxst  by  heart ;  every  situation, 
every  cliarartcr,  has  been  thought  out 
during  my  long,  dreary,  sleepless  nights. 
It  ha%  kept  nte  alive,  I  tliink.  Yes,  I  am 
surr  I  can  write  it.  Only  a  little  more 
stfi^ngth,  f»lrnsc  God— bodily  stteogtli — 
and  it  shall  bring  mc  fame  1 " 

The  light  of  noDviction  shone  in  his 
wide,  bright  eyes,  its  intensity  making 
his  wan  face  look  still  more  fragile,  "  A 
case  of  mind  versus  body,"  thought  the 
Author,  niJirking  the  sunken  cheeks  and 
difitcult  re^iratton  ;  "and  a  very  unequal 
contest.*^ 

The  converbation  drifted  on  desultorily 
for  a  while ;  the  invalid  ended  it  by  a 
long  fit  of  coughing  whicli  brought  his 
wife  in,  hut  and  anxious,  from  her  house- 
hold  duties.     She  was  one  r^l  iH..-;*-  hucvr 


practical    women,"  of  -.eniimem, 

who  seem  to  attract  imk-u  (»f  dreamy, 
imaginative  dispositi«>ns,  whose  best 
thoughts    are    given  issible— of 

rather,  unapproacluibl' 

**  You  liave  been  letting  him  talk  too 
mu(*h,"  she    said,   tartly,  pouring       '    • 
medicine    in   a  glass,  with   an  av 
eye. 

She  scolded  her  husband  seriou- 
one  would  a  naughty  child,  and  he  guiped 
it  down  meekly  witli  the  mixture,  and  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  underlying 
fondness  that  softened  the  lashes  of  her 
sharp  tongue.  Secretly  amused*  the 
Author  watched  the  motherly  ministra- 
tions that  made  his  frienil  look  so  hel(»lt'^  = 
— the  deft  patting  of  cushioas  and  h 
incessant  at tentions — and  con i'     *  1 

himself  on  the  possession  of  S'  js 

and    a    Ijitchelor    household, 
wondered    at    the    p)wer    of    l  i 
mind    to   conceive   and   detail 
that  had  just  been  revealed  to  Iliit' 
strong   individuality  surprised  hii 
all  his  rising  celebrity,  lie  found  hirnscii 
envying  it. 

At     leave-taking     his     friend    l^rgwi 
on  it  again— uiging  him   to   s.r  r<  v— 
pointing    out  some   subtle    ^' 
whicli  he  intended  shm    ^*  -  i 

his  wife  tcmiinated  tl  ^ 

with  an  impatient : 
arc  tiring  us  as  well  *» 

In  the  hall  her  tnaonet  changed:  tlus 
former  bri?;knc%"sviinishing  into  a  d^-    *'  '- 
ing  lassitude,  the  busy  frown  de<  j 
to  a  line  of  care,     1 !  a  DOlc  ol 

appeal  in  her  whisper  •n: 

'*  Do  you  fmtl  him  niucti  changed  ?  ** 

"rH**       Viifllrir       in      r.-iinriii.n      vtitli      flKisl 


Ihe  siory 
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men,  feeling  awkward  in  a  sick  room,  did 
not  visit  liis  friend  very  frequently.  VW 
liad  certainly  found  him  greatly  altered, 
and  recalled  the  shock  he  had  experienced 
at  to-day's  greeting. 

"Well,  it  is  some  time  since  I  was 
h(»re,"  he  began,  evasively. 

**  Thedcxrtor  says  he  won't  live  through 
the  autunm,"  she  said,  tremulously.  "  It's 
consumption." 

The  announcement  was  not  unexpected. 
A  good  many  sympathetic  phrases  passed 
through  the  .'\utlior*s  mind  that  his  i)en 


**C)h,  it  is  good  that  his  mind  is  o<:cu- 
pied,"  she  answered,  hurriedly,  '*  but  he 
will  never  write  this  new  story  now,  poor 
fellow." 

^F  ^r  ^h  ^r  ^h 

The  Author  was  suffering  from  a  com- 
bination of  evils,  want  of  rest  and  want 
of  money  being  predominant.  He  was 
harried  by  debts,  and  obliged  to  econo- 
mise uncomfortably ;  the  publishers 
pressed  him  for  copy — and  here  was  a 
chance  of  gaining  peace  and  comfort — 
but  a  gradual  cloudiness  of  thought  and 


"  You  have  been  letting  him  talk  /<«>  much''  i>he  said,  tartly. 


had  often  fluently  expressed ;  they  did 
not  come  so  readily  to  his  tongue,  and 
when  he  raided  his  eyes  again,  the 
moment  for  condolence  had  gone.  His 
friend's  wife  st(X)d  with  her  hand  on  the 
lock— an  unmusical  call  from  below 
bringing  the  colour  fn  her  cheeks. 

*'  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  he  said,  j)ressing 
her  lingers.     *' Cio<xl-bye." 

*•  Ciood-bye,"  she  echoed,  half  closing 
the  door. 

On  the  doorstep,  an  unaccountable 
impulse  made  him  turn  back,  asking  : 

"  Has  he  written  anything  lately  ?  He 
hardly  seems  strong  enough." 
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dilliculty  of  expression  had  hinted  an 
overtaxed  brain,  and  kept  him  uneasily 
wandering  from  friend  to  friend  in  search 
of  diversion,  alas,  only  to  hear  some  story 
of  journalistic  disai)pointment  or  depres- 
sion, to  make  him  fearful  of  his  own 
future.  The  need  of  constantly  keeping 
Ix^fore  the  public,  the  dread  (^f  IxMng 
distanced  and  forgotten,  urged  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  novel.  To-night,  with  the 
blank  foolscap  before  him,  he  became 
irritably  aware  that  the  theme  of  his 
book  was  a  hackneyed  one,  to  be  cun- 
ningly twisted  and  altered  into  a  sem- 
blance     of      originality.      Its     triteiu'ss 

c 


:)ublfcl  him,  mth  me  mifinoiy  or 
friend's   itnwritteii    triiiTTir»h    stIII    in    his 
mind. 

He  conned  over  the  fifM  lcv  pages,  and 
yawned,  then  listlessly  began  a  fresh 
chapter.  After  a  few  sentences,  he  threw 
down  his  pen.  In  spite  of  his  very  ear- 
nest intention  mentally  to  develop  and 
improve  the  plot  of  hts  novels  bis  thoughts 
would  drift  to  the  other,  confirming  a 
perver!>e  conviction  that  he  could  have 
wrillen — could  still  bring  the  bright  idea 
he  had  nut  created  ton  perfection  hitherto 
unattaincd  by  any  writer  of  the  day.  A 
great  deal  depended  on  the  beginning, 
lie  did  not  quite  agree  with  his  friend's 
conception  of  it — in  factjie  feared  that  il 
would  hardly  receive  full 

Suddenly  inspired,  tht  | -rang  up, 

and  seated  himself  at  the  desk.  He  would 
commence  it  as  it  ought  to  be  commenced, 
and  convince  his  friend  with  written  testi- 
rnony.  The  poor  fellow  would  be  so 
grateful. 

He  w TOie  rapidly,  far  on  into  the  night, 
absorbed  as  he  had  never  been  before. 
The  house  grew  silent ;  the  clatter  of 
passing  veliicles  and  bew  ildcring  footsteps 
rarer.  His  eves  sparkling  with  cvcite* 
menl,  hisli;  arning  the  wonderful 

imaginary  %   he    worked    inces- 

santly. The  story  had  grown  magically, 
but  he  dared  not  leave  it,  fearing  tobreaJc 
the  Si>ell  of  rencw^ed  strength  and  eleva- 
tion that  tlirilled  his  ver\'  soul.  Only  a 
sudden  spurt  and  flicker  of  the  dimming 
lamp  made  him  look  up  and  hastily 
gather  the  scattered  pages  together. 
Running  his  Bngers  through  his  rumpled 
hair,  he  glanced  round  the  dark  room 
with  a  startled  air.  A  ftn^I  Hare  of  the 
spluttering    WMck    f'  '    a   chaos  of 

fallen  papers — tlie  h.  ni>  own  novel. 

He  stared  stupidly  at  Uie  oeal  lines  of  his 
uninspired  labour. 

Then  he  sioApcd  and  tore  them  through 

t  ima  morning  the  Author  laid 

down  his  pen  with  a  sigh — his  self- 
imposed  task  was  ended.  He  had  devoted 
himself  to  its  completion  with  strange 
passion ;  only,  while  wanting,  he  dis- 
covered that  neither  plot,  situation,  nor 
character  could  be  advantageously  altered 


intellectual   masf^rpiccr. 
love  of   it  mingled  a  fier^ 
greediness  of  its  excellence;  be  dr 
to  picture  its  sure  success.     But  to   ^i..r, 
end  had  he  exhausted  himself  with  en- 
thusiasm,   laying    aside    his     I 
labour,    heedless    of    8ying    h- 
accumulating  debts  ?     Then?  would  in*  no 
thapks  for  him ;   only  cold  word^  and 
lifted  eyebrows,  and^pe^haps^a  dwindling 
friendship.     He    might     wait     till     the 
autumn    was  over,   cer'aiinly — it   would 
not  seem  robbery  to  rhcn.     But 

the  idea  was  one  to  b  i   inlo  the 

inmost  recesses  of  his  soul— meitn while,  a 
more  honourable  feeling  prevailed.  He 
would  take  it  lo  his  friend,  and,  iu|tfi?est- 
ing  c  in  u  few  pr 

hint>,  A    him   tlie 

work,  and  propose  a  division  ol  | 
But  he  could  not  doubt  in  his  fneiiu  ,,.. 
ejcistence  of  the  same  fenour  and  jealousy 
that  he  himself  experienced — wither 
right  to  feel  it.     There  was  everv  ] 
bility  of  his  own  attempt  being  1 

to  the  flames»— but  he  nerved  hn id 

set  off  in  the  direction  of  his  friend's 
house,  walking  with  a  dejected  ar  *^ 
silent  wayside  near  his  destination. 

At  the  gate  of  the  dull^bfickcd 
he  suddenly  faced  ihr  invniid- 
bonneted  and  cloaked. 

**  You  can't  see  him  i-.-.j^.j..    >ii.         ' 
after  a  brief  greeting:  "we  are  st, 
on  a  sea  voyage  to-morrow,  and  hv 
husband  the  little  strength  he  has  h 
the  journey." 

**  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  the  Author, 
absently.  **  1  ought  to  have  come  before, 
but  I  have  been  so  bus>-,  1  wanted  to  ask 
him " 

*^  That  is  just  whv  I  will  not  hi  you 
see  him,*'  she  mterrupted  bluutly; 
**  talking  tires  him.  and  he  wilt  talk.  He 
has  no  idea  how  ill  he  is.*' 

**  I  hope  he  is  no  w  ocse  ?  " 

"This  is  the  last  chance." 

They  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
streeit  where  their  jiaths  diverged.  He 
clasped  her  hand  warm?-  ^  ■-  -^  -  -rking 
her  troubled  face, 

•♦Well. 
wish  him 


— hr 


triu!*i 


ujvf'     r*\  t  jfr-ssinn 


titf 


recovers. 


nN.^Ai*r^  ihrfl    s}irN  i 


Iirad«  going  hurriedty 
onward. 

Ttie  Author  stood  wher' 
had    left   him,    still 
ling    the    bundle     of 
mAnuscript.      She.   \sould 
lak<!  his  mci^ngf   n^  r  I . :  u  , . 
and  isivc  him  a 
ablrduty.    Shonhi  n/'  tiw» 
after  her?  Slic  had  already 
passed  out  of  ^ij*ht,    W.i 
it  a  duty,  after  all,  or  w j 
he  roefdy  mafrnifying  tli 
premature  realisation   ♦»! 
this  literary  Ic^ai^y  int-t 
an  iinpardonabl*:*  ^in  ? 

Still      debating     thc-^ 
umitiswcrablc  queries,  he 
tumcd  slowly  homcwaril 

In     the     evening    the 
m*^ntal  stm     ' 
ccedcjd    by 

pcacefiil  reluf  UitU  im 
Author  had  not  experi- 
enced for  a  long  time. 
Tlie  afteraonn  hnti  been 
erven tful  pnout^h — indeed, 
at  A 

to  iv 

evcsitfuli      but      circuni 
stanc4^s — Fate,  whispere«i 
the  little  pleading  voice 
th.i-     '         -  '  .  '  '  \^ 

*.'Ol  ( 

welcome  soph  IS  try — 1  lad 
settled  the  irksome  argu- 
ments at  last.  There  had 
be«  r     ^  nterview  withan  I 

cfr  uld  not  be  [>revai 

to  leave  waiiout  a  distinct  prouubc  uf 
payment  withm  four-aiid- twenty  hours; 
and  in  the  midst  of  bis  desperate  reflec- 
tions on  the  man*s  unpleAsaut  threats, 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  his 
wfM  had 

em  jrroii 

of  his  literary  dd^&t.  After  ti  short 
sUugglc*  the  thoufrht  of  extrication  from 
ills  present  prediaiment  prevailed,  and 
ttie  maii  - 

cyver,   t 
pressing:    iu-^   appruval  of    tiie 

which    tile   Antb m    gave  with  * ,^ 

eyes   and  ed    colour.    It    was 

evtdeol  that  ur^s  isiieii  to  secure  what  he 


m 


fit 


tsmmm-^ 


c^' 


"Z^  ' 


Tht  Author  sicod  wktre  she  had  left  him,  $tiil  holding  tkM 


:    iiUs     iiiMji[it;   ]«  U     would     b»' 

.  t>f  th*-'  season/* 
Tht    reading    aloud    of    one    oi 
critical  chapters   led  to  a  definite 
generous  enough  to  lighten  the  Autliar*s 
burdens    for  some  time  to  come.    The 
latter,  shrewdly  surmising  the  probable 

iome  :  :.  biyxn  were  agreed  to. 

A    hc*>i  ....,>..    .*...*   appeared,  and    'i- 
drank  to  the  fame  of  the  book, 

Iten  tenderly  transferred  to  its  ncv. 


i}|e  strain 


U?i|N 


of  writing 
*-  ublcd 


Mm.  The  long-desir<?d  interval  hud 
come,  nnd  the  Aulhor  stretched  himself 
luxuriously  in  his  easy  chair,  and  took 
up  the  latest  number  of  his  favourite 
magazine. 

But  a  miserable  confsciousne^is  of 
deception  prevented  the  concentration  of 
his  thouf^hls  ;  he  was  soon  forced  into  the 
mental  contest  nf  self -accusal  ion  and 
justification  that  always  follows  a  di<;- 
honourable  deed. 

He  now  became  mindful  of  the  risk  he 
ran.  Though  it  seemed  hateful  to  specu- 
late on  the  sad  contingency,  lie  felt  sure 
that  his  friend  would  never  live  to  see  the 
puhlic^ition  of  the  plot  he  felt  such  pride 
in.  What  if  the  wift  read  and  recognised 
it?  In  spite  of  her  rough  and  ready 
manner,  she  was  a  favourite  in  the 
Bohrinian  circle  he  frequented,  and  rouhli 
wilh  proof  of  his  unlawful  appropriation, 
readily  enlist  its  SN'm|>Hthy  against  hun, 
Bui  he  rememl>ered,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
tlial  bUe  was  essentially  a  domestic 
woman.  He  had  never  heard  her  discuss 
books,  and  her  husband  iiad  told  him  she 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  interest  herself  in  literature,  except 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The 
Author  felt  he  must  still  make  amends. 
His  eve^  brightened  with  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion. During  the  first  months  of  her  widow- 
hood Uv  would  be  able  to  make  monetarv 
reparation  in  tlie  shape  of  an  anonymous 
sum,  repre<;enting  half  the  profits  gleaned 
from  the  sale  of  the  joint  masterpiece. 
With  the  certxiinty  of  having  arrived  at  a 
generous  and  unselfish  determination — 
one  that  would  indirectly  lienefit  his 
friend  far  more  than  his  original  intention 
— ^lie  banished  all  bewildering  reproaches 
of  consc ience  for  cl an d est  i  ne  den  ling,  a  nd 
slept  through  the  long  night,  undisturbed 
by  any  doubts  for  the  future  he  had 
formed. 

Returning  from  a  satisfactory  three 
weeks*  shooting  in  Scotland,  the  Autlior» 
laying  aside  his  newspaper,  looked  idly 
out  of  the  carriage  window  at  the  sunset- 
reddened  panorama,  now  slowly  fading 
to  a  neutral  gtayness,  Near  a  rugged 
line  of  coaiit,  tall  masts  stood  out  stiffly 
against  the  streaked  sky.  They  reminded- 
him  of  the  friend  who  had  gone  sail- 
ing, pruliably  only  \u  prolong  his  hopes 


and  his  suffering.    Some  tender  teeliog  nf 
love  and  remorse  rose  in  his  heart  as  he 

reralled    the     earnest,    wistful    face    h^ 
should  see  no  more ;  but  he  put  it  ' 
him,  dwelling  with  specious  pleasnr 
his  own  intended  benevolence. 

A    bundle     of     letters     and     v«m 
awaited  him  on  his  arrival — unwel' 
reminders  of  deferred  correspondence  and 
hurried    review^s.     With    the    aid    of    a 
cigarette  and  a  cup  c»f  black  coffee*  the 
:Vutbor  prepared  to  look  tliemover.     Sin- 
gularly enough^  on  the  first  one  he  took 
up,  Ite   recognised    the   tremulous   li 
writing  of  his  friend.     It  bore  a  U> 
postmark,  he  noted.     He  laid  it  asiu 
read  at  leisure,  not   without   an   ui^ 
foreboding.     Rapidly   glancing   through 
the   others,  he  selected  the  most  impor- 
tant,   an.\iously    wondering     what     the 
publishers   had    to   say.      He   f»penrd    it 
deftly — his  eyes  dilating  as  he  re^ul  the 
cold,  curt  lines: — 

**Dear  Sir,— We  forward  a  tniote  th^l  hr, 
been  published  and  is  likely  in  [ye  well  ta  < 
Excepting  that  it  appears  under  a  diflfcrem 
it  is  in  plot,  character,  and  situation  the 
countcrpArt  of  the  work  we  ttt tended  purcl 
from  you.     Wc  arc  astonished  to  note  ti 
bears  your  friend's  name,  and,  sti-angcly  er. 
is  dedicated  to  you  in  affeciionaic  term^     T 
proceeding  wilh  our  preparations  for  tf 
tion  of  your  MS.  we  await  your  ex  pi 
this  extraordinary  coincidence.— We  arc,  >our» 
faithfully.  J' 

Hie   Author's  face  was  ghastly  as  he 
unfolded  his  fnend^s  letter — his  cln:  '    ' 
eyes  only  caught  a  few  lines,  his  h 
falling,   one  by   one,  as   their    nie^-^nmg 
l>ecame  clear. 

**I  began  it  directly  after  you  rame  to 
^ee  me  in  May.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  see  that  I  have  made  the  attempt. 
1  kept  it  a  s^crrt  on  purpose  to  surprise 
wu/* 

The  Author  sought  the  book  machani- 
tally,  opening  it  with  tremblings  awk- 
ward fingers.  And,  with  the  bitter  feel- 
ings of  despair  and  disappointment, 
mingled  a  maddening  sense  of  unworthi* 
ness,  as  he  read  the  simple  dcdicaiion 
that  told  nf  a  ^tmriL'  and  tendei  trust : — 

*'to  kiknd   ani>   feulow- 

WRITEly,  '      —   ,      \ytm%B      WORDS      OF 

PRAYSK    EMCOI^HAOBD     MH     to     MAIce     TIMS 

LAST  El-FOBT.'' 
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THE  Celtic  race,  with  their  lively 
imagination  and  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  are  pre-eminently 
humorous,  and  the  Cornishman  is  not 
least  so.  The  unintentional  or  uncon- 
scious type  of  humour  to  be  found  west 
of  the  Tamar  is  not,  perhaps,  differentiated 
from  that  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. Such  instances,  however,  are 
very  diverting.  The  magistrate  at  the 
Liskeard  Police  Court  might  well  have 
excused  the  laughter  which  greeted  the 
remark  of  a  police  witness  only  a  short 
time  ago,  who  said  ,with  all  seriousness  : 
"  He  was  drunk,  your  Honour,  and 
couldn't  stand.  I  told  him  to  go  away, 
and  as  he  wouldn't,  I  locked  him  up." 
The  laugh  in  another  Court  was  against 
the  solicitor  who  severely  asked,  "  Were 
you  present  when  you  heard  this?" 
Mixed  metaphors  are  not  a  peculiar, 
nor  indeed  a  common,  failing  of  the 
Cornishman,  but  a  certain  eloquent  town 
councillor  quite  recently  got  entangled 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  debate 
on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  local 
dustbins,  he  declared  indignantly,  "  It  is 
time  we  put  our  foot  down  with  a  loud 
voice."  In  a  more  distinguished  parlia- 
ment, to  wit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  a  Cornish  M.P.,  and  a  Cornishman, 
who  a  year  or  two  since,  in  a  speech  on 
Mr.  Asquith's  amendment  to  the  Address 
on  the  fiscal  question,  acquired  sudden 
and  unexpected  parliamentary  distinction 
by  employing  a  phrase  which  by  common 
consent  ranked  among  the  classics  of  the 
kind.  "  The  Government,"  he  said, 
**  have  no  right  to  throw  the  fiscal 
question  into  the  melting-pot,  to  see  who 
will  catch  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  ship 
of  State." 


These  authentic  stories  are  amusing, 
but  they  have  no  distinctively  Cornish 
flavour.  The  humour  of  the  western 
duchy  is  indebted  not  a  little  to  the 
dialect  or  vernacular  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  and  if  to  this,  when  set  in  cold 
print,  could  be  added  the  strange  sing- 
song intonation  of  the  common  people, 
the  stories  would  gain  immeasurably. 
The  Cornishman  is  an  excellent  raconteur 
and  relates  a  story  with  telling  gravity 
and  the  keenest  appreciation  of  its  subtle 
points. 

Here  is  an  example  : — 

Zac:  "Do'ee  b'l'eve  et'U  bring  good 
luck  you,  ef  you  do  kip  a  rabbut's 
foot  en  your  pockut  ?  " 

Jock  :  "  Naw,  I  doan't.  I  carr'd  wan 
'bout  weth  me  I  ded  th'  day  I  prepoased 
to  my  awld  wumman." 

And  again  : — 

'*Gwain  to  lam  your  boy  the  fiddle, 
are  *ee  ? " 

"  Iss." 

"  He  wain't  never  play  the  fiddle 
'f  all." 

'*  'Ow  shouldn't  aw  ?  " 

"  'Cos  his  head's  too  big." 

"Go  on  with  'ee.  The  bigger  head 
he's  got,  the  more  tunes  he'll  hold." 

I  mentioned  wit  just  now,  and,  by  the 
way,  may  say  that  Cornwall  has  pro- 
duced some  wits  of  outstanding  merit, 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all 
towering:  Samuel  Foote  the  dramatist  and 
**  the  Cornish  wit "  par  excellence,  one  of 
the  few  men  who,  by  the  dexterity  of  his 
tongue,  could  even  set  a- laughing  the 
erudite  and  weighty  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
risible  muscles  were  not  remarkable  for 
their  flexibility.  Foote's  wit  was  nor- 
mally of  the  very  mordant  order,  and  he 
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shared  ibc  fate  of  most  smart  wits  by 
making  more  enemies  than  friends* 
Anecdotes  of  Foote,  true  and  otherwise, 
are  innumerable.  As  a  sample  of  his 
quality  the  following  feu  d^esprit  may  be 
quoted,  and  it  is  authentic 

A  physician  once  quarrelling  with 
him,  swore  in  a  great  rage  that  he  would 
be  the  death  of  him.  "Never,  my  dear 
friend,*'  replied  Foote,  **  for  I  shall  never 
take  your  physic.'* 

The  bucolic  Comishman  is  not  dis- 
tinguished for  stupidity  ;  quite  tlie  reverse 
indeed.  His  native  shrewdness  and 
aplmtb  mark  him  out  as  a  superior 
member  of  the  genus  yokel.  It  is,  per- 
haps, no  new  observation  that  the  nearer 
one  approaches  the  British  metropolis 
the  more  loutish  and  unintelligent  the 
rustics  seem  to  become.  This  is  scarcely 
explicable.  The  peasantry  of  the  home 
counties,  of,  say,  Suffolk,  Sussex  and  parts 
of  Essex  are  unadulterated  bumpkins 
with  more  often  than  not  scarcely  a 
suspicion  of  an  idea  in  their  heads,  while 
their  attempts  at  humour,  if  such  it  can 
be  termed,  are  the  essence  of  inanity  and 
puerility. 

Not  so,  as  I  have  said,  is  it  with  the 
Cornish  countryman »  although  for  cen- 
turies he  has  been  isolated  from  the  busy 
and  progressive  world  in  his  far  away 
bit  of  peninsula,  the  great  tide  of  life, 
the  whirl  of  events  all  through  the  years, 
having  passed  him  by*  The  miners  and 
fisherfolk  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
callings  which  demand  energy,  resource, 
forethought  and  adaptation  to  constantly 
aUeriog  circumstances,  are  intelligent 
and  shrewd  above  the  average  of  lowly 
toilers,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
not  far  behind  them.  The  proverbs  of 
Cornwall,  those  concentrated  packets  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  people,  are  a  witness 
to  his  keen  mental  perceptivity  and  are 
redolent  of  humour  and  droll  conceits  ; 
there  is  nothing  boorish  or  brainless 
about  them,  and  even  the  corrupted  form 
of  speech  is  a  consequence  of  the  irrup- 
lion  of  the  less  musical  tongue  of  the 
Sassenach  which  resulted  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  beautiful  language. 

Just  a  few  of  thes?  proverbs  to  illustrate 
this  innate  sense  of  humour; — 

"Hurr    *    n  mind  like  Pomeroy  b  uit/ 


is  a  capital  proverb  pointing  to  a  fact  in 
natural  history — i.e.,  the  high  irrt*.^Viility 
of  this  domestic  pet. 

**Helpen  Joe  ^  is,  in  some  parts,  '^uil 
a  common  phrase  meaning  *'  doing 
nothing,'* 

**  Like  Malachi's  cheeld,  choke  full  o' 
sense  *'  is  applied  derisively  to  anyone 
boasting  of  himself  or  of  his  children. 

"  Where  cobwebs  are  plenty,  kisses  are 
scarce,"  says  another. 

'"  As  knowing  as  Kate  Mullet,  and  she 
was  hanged  for  a  fool,*'  could  appro- 
priately be  applied  to  a  stupid  j>erson, 

"Theer's  no  depending  on  the  moon, 
as  Uncle  Jacky  Bennetts  said  when 
he  lighted  a  lantern  on  a  moonlight 
night'" 

•'Quietness  is  the  best  noise,  as  Uncle 
Johnny  said  when  he  knocked  do^Ti  his 
wife/*  Uncle,  by  the  way,  is  commonly 
used  in  Cora  wall  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment 

*^  Like  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  doan't 
knaw  whichee  corse  to  steer'*  is  a  capital 
description  of  anyone  in  a  quandary. 

The  humorous  element  is  certainly  not 
wanting  in  the  following  story,  and  it 
goes  to  exemplify  furthermore  the 
markedly  canny  trait  so  noticeable  in 
the  Coroishman's  character. 

A  small  peasant  farmer  down  St.  Just 
way  had  a  difference  with  a  neighbour 
and  went  to  law.  In  the  course  of  con* 
vcrsation  with  his  solicitor  he  suggested 
sending  the  magistrate  a  couple  of  fuie 
ducks.  "  Good  gracious,  no  I  "  exclaimed 
the  solicitor.  *'  If  you  do  you'll  lose  the 
case."  In  due  course  the  case  came  on 
and  was  tried,  and  judgment  was 
in  his  favour.  He  then  returned  tc 
solicitor  and  said  :  "  I  sent  in  the  ducks.** 
Astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  lawyer 
changed  to  admiration  when  his  client 
continued  :  *'  Aw,  but  I  sent  *em  in  t*other 
chap's  name." 

Another  story,  equally  good,  which 
has  been  handed  down  amongst  tlie 
butchers  of  Penzance  from  father  to  son, 
tells  of  the  lawyer's  smartness  at  the 
expense  of  an  overcute  townsman.  A 
Penzance  lawyer  owned  a  largr.  dog 
which  was  addicted  to  stealing  joints 
of  meat  from  the  J^talls  in  the  market. 
One  day  one  of  the  butchers  sought  an 
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iotf^rview  with  the  owner  of  the  dog, 
when  the  folio wiug  colloquy  ensued  : — 

•»  Plea^ie,  sir/'  asked  the  butcher, 
•*could  I  sue  the  owner  of  a  dog  for  a  leg 
of  mutton  stolen  from  my  stall  ?  ** 

••Cectainly,  my  good  man,"  replied 
Ihe  man  of  taw. 

"  Then,  please  sir,  the  dog  is  yours,  and 
th^  ton  is  4^/* 

I  paid,  and  the  man 

was  leaving  m  triumph,  when  he  was 
called  back  by  these  words ; — 

**  Stay  a  moment,  my  good  fellow ;  a 
la\vyer*s  consultation  is  U.  %d.  You 
owe  me  the  difference/^ 

And  this  sum  the  discomfited  butcher 
had  to  pay. 

Apropos  of  lawyers,  brre  b  a  story  of 
kissing,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  vouched 
for.  At  Falmouth  in  former  days  there 
resided  a  whole  colony  of  Quakers,  and 
a  temperance  hotel  was  kept  ihere  by  a 
pretty  Quakeress.  A  barrister,  evidently 
of  an  impressionable  and  determined 
nature,  stayed  at  the  house  overnight, 
and  just  before  leaving  by  coach  on  the 
following  nionirng  he  approached  the 
charming  landlady  and,  with  great  pr^* 
sumption,  declared  he  could  not  think  of 
leaving  without  giving  her  a  kiss. 
*'  Friend,**  said  she,  '*  thee  must  not  do  it/* 
"Oh.  by  Jove,  1  will  though!  "  replied 
the  infatuated  limb  of  the  law.  "Well, 
friend,''  she  replied,  **  as  tliee  hast  sworn, 
thee  may  do  it,  but  thee  must  not  make 
a  practice  of  it/' 

Some  traces  of  Irish  humour  are  met 
with  now  -1    among  the    lower 

elates  of  C  and  it  is  not  an  easy 

matter  to  analyse  these  nuances.  A 
Cornish  peasant  was  summoned  as 
witness  against  a  boy  charged  with  a 
slight  offence.  'Ihe  magistrate  asked  the 
peasant  if  the  l>oy  usually  spoke  the 
truth*  **  Aw,  »^,**  he  replied,  **  'ee  do 
spake  the  truth,  an'  sometimes  a  little 
moce*n  the  truth/* 

In  Cornwall  all  managers  of  mines  ate 
called  captains,  and  they  frequently 
undertake  the  duties  of  arbitrator  at  the 
ploughing  coatches  which  are  still  a 
popular  form  of  sport  in  the  oouaty^ 
while  often  as  welt  they  take  a  turn  at 
the  plough  tbemsctvesi  for  in  times  past, 
wboi  snintng  was  slack,  farming  on  a 


small  scale  was  engaged  in  with  the 
object  of  eking  out  their  all  too  slender 
means. 

Well,  it  once  happened 
Joe  Vivian  and  Captain  Dui. 
two   trusty   mine   captains,   fell    into   a 
dispute  as  to  their  skill  with  the  plough, 
and  the  argument  ended  in  bets  being 
made.    A  match  was  aj ranged  an-^ 
sticklers   appointed.    On   the   day 
one  did  his  turn  with  the  plough,  and 
afterwards     the     umpires     gave     thck 
decision :  "  We've  a  seed  tlie  ploughan» 
and  Cappcn  Joe  Vivian's  ploughan  was 
the  worst  we  ever  seed ;  but  we're  gvvain 
to  give  he  the  prize,  'cos  Cappeji  Dick 
Tredinnick's       ploughan       wadn't       no 
ploughan  't*  all." 

**  Say,  Zac/*  asked  one  Comishm^iiJ  m 
another,  **  can'-ee  tell  a  checken  from  a 
ould  un  ?  " 
"  Iss,  you/' 
'*  How  do'ee  un  ?  " 
**  By  tiie  teeth  o*  coouise," 
'*  But  chfckens  e'dii't  got  no  teeth 
'*  Naw,  stupid,  but  I  l)elong  to/* 
Comishmtn  arc  great  travellers,  and 
being  clever  miners  they  are  to  be  found 
in  every  mining  district   in    the  world. 
When    they    go    abroad    they    are    as 
clannish  as  when  at  home,  and,  fon 
little     colonies,     support     each 
**  tluough  thick  and  thin*' ;  besides,  liicy 
are  often  preferred  for  certain  kinds  of 
woik  owing  to  their  superior  engineering 
skill,  and    consequently    many    j^ersons 
other  than  Comishmen  often  try  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  natives  of  the  '*  Dr 
able  Duchy,"  and  sometimes  succe- 
being   received    into    the  fellowship  ol 
**One    and  All/'    When,   however,   the 
stranger  is  suspected  of  **  sailing  under 
false  colours,"   Cousin    Jacky    will 
occasion  to  say  to  the  new  chum, 
dear,  ded'e  ever  sec  a  duck  clunk  a  gay  r  " 
Should  the  stranger  be  genuine  he  will 
likely  enough  reply,  **  Learn  thy  granny 
to  lap  ashes,"  which  is  the  West  Country 
equivalent  for  teaching  the  same  vener- 
able dame  to  suck  eggs ;  but  if  ignorant 
of  what  the  question  means  he  will  be 
given  to  understand  that  he  is  an  inter- 
loper, and  that  tliey  are  no  more  decei^-ed 
by   him  than   a  duck  can  be  made   to 
clunk    (swallow)    a    gay    (fragment   of 


broken  crockery).  This  and  other  in- 
genious methods  of  testing  the  genuine- 
ness of  people  unknown  to  them  indi- 
cates how  the  Cornishman's  ingrained 
sense  of  humour  stands  him  in  good 
stead  when  his  lot  is  cast  in  other  chmes. 

Even  the  youngsters  have  the  quality 
of  humour,  for  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  little  Cornish  girl  was  playfully 
quizzing  her  interlocutor  when,  on  being 
asked  **  Well  now,  can  you  tell  me  what's 
the  capital  of  Cornwall?'*  she  very 
demurely  made  answer,  "  Ef  you  please, 
sir,  'es  the  money  visitors  bring  with 
them.** 

Another  gentleman  who  was  touring 
in  Cornwall  got  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
when  he  tackled  a  small  boy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  weather*  It  rains  more  often 
than  not  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  inhabitants  are,  perhaps,  excus- 
ably touchy  when  their  overmoist  climate 
is  referred  to-  **  My  lad,**  said  the 
gentleman  in  question  ;  **  Does  it  always 
rain  in  Cornwall  ?  *'  **  Naw,  sir,"  replied 
the  cherub  sweetly;  "sometimes  et  do 
snaw/* 

Almost  from  the  cradle  and  quite  to 
the  grave  this  inherent  humorous  bent  of 


ilie  Comishman  finds  ^expression. 
licence  of  a  past  age  which  permni 
such  freedom  in  tombstone  inscriptions 
has  left  us  many  tit-bits  in  the  form  of 
quaint  and,  at  times,  sardonic  humour^ 
of  which  1  give  a  few  samples  :— 

"  Here  lies  I 
Killed  by  a  sky — 
hacket  in  my  eyi,** 

And  equally  definite  is  this : — 

'*  His  end  uKia  thu$ — 
He  u«s  run  overby^a^bus^ 

Finally — although  the  subject  is  almost 
inexhaustible — there  is  to  be  found,  so  1 
am  told,  in  Penryn  churchyard,  this 
epitaph  which  contains  no  ambiguity, 
and  makes  no  attempt,  as  the  fashion  so 
often  is,  to  extol  virtues  which  the 
deceased  never  possesed  :— 

*'  Here  lies  William  Smith :  and  wk4it  is 
stimeu^hat  rarish, 
He  was  born,  bred  and  hanged  in  think€f€ 
parish  *' 

This  is  engagingly  frank,  and  that 
*'  somewhat  *'  is  good. 
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By    HEBER    K.   DANIELS. 

Part  II. 


XI. 

SOME  FURTHER  TENDEN'CIES  ON  THE  PART 
OF  MR.  BEEVERS  ;  WITH  AN  OCCASIONAL 
INQUIRY  INTO  ZOOLOGICAL  PHENOMENA. 

COMING  out  of  Mr.  Bee  vers'  house 
into  Captain  Skimmings'  next 
door  was  like  getting  into  \x)vi 
after  a  storm*.  There'll  never  be  any 
sound  solid  [>eace  between  him  and  the 
neighbours  until  he  gets  put  away  by 
somebody.  Captain  Skimmings  said  it 
w^as  a  good  job  Mr.  Bee  vers  was  never 
'pointed  by  Government  to  represent  this 
country  abroad,  or  there'd  be  war  declared 
every  day  in  the  week  till  he  got  shifted. 
There  was  such  a  thing  as  being  a  little 
bit  too  straightforward  and  truthful  now- 
a-days. 

There  was  something  in  that  too ;  for 
I  mind  me,  Mr.  Gripjjs  once  told  me  his 
job  at  the  law  trade  wouldn't  have  kepi 
him  a  week  if  it  wasn't  for  the  sympa- 
thetic element  that  always  led  off  first  in 
a  row,  and  got  trumi^ed  in  the  end  by  the 
real  party  at  fault.  The  same  with  Mr. 
Beevers'  air-gun,  when  they  hoisted  cats 
over  into  his  premises,  purpose-like  to 
annoy  him,  and  then  had  him  up  for 
(.  ruelty  to  animals,  when  he  aerated  them, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  in  self-defence 
of  his  own  property. 

Of  course  he  was  in  the  wrong,  from  a 
legal  point  of  view — although  he  scarcely 
mi'^sed  one  cat  in  twenty — and  doubly 
wrong  from  a   liumanitarian  standpoint  ; 


for  he  never  risked  a  running  shot,  but 
always  'iracted  their  attention  first  with 
a  miow-wow  !  before  letting  drive ; 
which  didn't  seem  sportsmanlike  neither, 
though  more  profitable  from  hk  point  of 
view  no  doubt. 

But  the  strangest  i>art  of  it  all  was  Mr. 
Beevers  being  himself  addicted  to  a  pet 
— a  tortoise,  which  iie'd  taken  up  with, 
and  thereby  'vaded  Mr.  Gripps'  clause 
again  in  respect  of  vermin. 

It  was  the  ancientist  looking  old  shell- 
fish I  ever  mind  my  having  seen  in  all  my 
travels ;  and  was  carved  all  over  its  back 
with  letters  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  as 
a  proof  positive  of  its  long  descent ; 
though  I'm  bound  to  think  Sir.  Beevers 
was  a  bit  too  over-sanguine  in  'tributing 
the  "  N  "  to  Noah,  seeing  it  was  amphi- 
bious, and  more  likely  to  have  stopped 
outside  of  the  ark  when  it  come  on  to 
rain,  along  with  the  fishes  and  such-like. 
But  Mr.  Beevers  more  than  half  believed 
in  it,  and  fairly  worried  himself  at  times 
thinking  over  the  number  of  masters  it 
must  have  owned  in  its  lime,  and  was 
going  to  own  for  the  matter  of  that 
before  it  died — if  it  ever  died  at  all ;  and 
how  it  was  bound  to  clean  forget  all 
about  Mr.  Beevers  when  it  went  crawling 
away  down  into  iXDSterity.  It  was  one 
of  those  things  you  can't  make  up  your 
mind  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  over  it. 

Mr.  Beevers  he  made  the  most  of  old 
Parr,  as  he  called  it,  while  he  could,  and 
dusit'd  him  over  every  morning  with  his 
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handkerchief,  as  carefully  as  a  chimney 
ornament,  before  letting  hira  out  to  grass 
among  the  dandelions^  which  seemed  to 
be  his  staple  food  m  the  summer  months. 
What  he  eat  in  the  winter,  no  one  ever 
speared  to  know  exactly,  for  he  went 
down  underground  with  the  first  frost, 
and  only  came  up  again  with  the  next 
year's  grass.  He  was  an  amusing  spec- 
tacle to  watch  at  all  times ;  and  Captain 
Skimmings*  monkey,  I  know,  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  picked  him  up 
and  examined  him  to  see  how  he 
worked  it. 

I'm  sorry  it's  got  so  rambly. 

IVc  taken  that  habit/  Vm  thinking, 
from  Mr.  Beevers  himself,  being  so  often 
forced  into  his  company,  and  hearing 
him  talk  about  what  he  was  doing,  and 
what  he  wasn't  going  to  do  next.  For 
he  never  stuck  to  a  hobby  long  enough 
to  master  it,  and,  like  a  good  many 
others  I  could  tell  you  of,  'peared  to  reap 
more  soUd  enjoyment  out  of  anticipating 
pleasures  than  in  participating  them 
afterwards,  t  daresay  you  have  found  it 
so  yourself— setting  up  house*  or  writing 
a  book,  for  instance. 

So  soon  as  he  found  the  photograph 
business  wanted  'lending  to  regularly, 
like  any  other  profession,  Mr.  Beevers  he 
tired  of  it.  and  took  up  with  a  type- 
writing machine  instead,  on  account  of 
his  bad  handwriting,  and  the  pleasure  he 
anticipated  of  seeing  himself  in  print 
among  his  friends. 

But  the  best  he  could  do  after  six 
weeks*  practice  was  mostly  commas,  with 
a  sum  In  Algebra  at  the  end  of  it  all. 
His  friends  they  got  so  tired  of  his  corre- 
spondence after  a  wliile  that  they  told 
him  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  they'd 
much  rather  prefer  his  own  natumi  hand- 
writing to  double  equations. 

It  was  a  bit  of  a  damper  iur  a  dtait, 
but  he  persisted  with  it  little  by  Uttle» 
until  at  last  lie  worked  off  a  letter  to  Mr. 
ScTobcy  and  m>^self  that  was  tolerably 
readable*  tliough  tliene  wasn't  scarcely  a 
word  that  didn't  seem  to  have  an  impedi- 
ment about  it  somewhere*  Mr.  Scrobey^ 
he  said  it  looked  like  the  alphabet  on  a 
hiccupiog  expedition,  and  begged  I 
wouldn't  tell  Mn  Beevers  on  account  of 


After  that  the  bicycle  craze  came  m» 
and  Mr.  Beevers,  being  a  bit  loo  old  nnd 
fleshy  for  two  wheels,  without  rupt 
the  t)Tes,  went  and  laid  outa  con^^^'  ' 
sum  of  money  on  a  tricycle,  buil". 
to  order,  to  fit  him.     But  he  1uj-ul  lu 
take  the  measurenjeots  of  the  front  nnd 
side  entrances  to  his  house  bri 
and  when  he  brought  the  macii:.. 
for  housing,  he  found  out  that  he'd  • 
have  to  narrow  the  tricycle  or  wide: 
doorway  by  over  a  foot  before  he  t 
get  it  in. 

I've  heard  some  swearing  in  my  time, 
but  it  wasn*t  anything  to  Mr,  Beevers* 
peroration  when  we  declined  most  de- 
cidedly to  alter  our  house  so  as  to  fit  his 
tricycle. 

In  the  end  he  started  off  back  to  the 
makers  to  have  it  exchanged,  and  got  run 
into  on  the  way  by  a  panteclmicou  on 
the  one  side  and  an  ice  waggon  on  the 
other ;  and  might  have  met  with  a 
serious  accident  if  so  be  he  hadn't  been 
flung  over  thirty  feet  unsensible  into  a 
basement  area,  instead  of  under  the 
wheels  where  the  tricycle  was  disin- 
tegrated. 

That  cured  him*    It  got  on  his  n^ves. 
He  wouldn't  even  have  toudied  a  v. ! 
barrow  after  that,  for  fear  nmybe  *%\\ 
cirav?  down  a  steam  roller  on  to  the  lop 
of  him, 

I  was  nigh  forgetting  all  about   the 
Captain ;  not   that  I   suppose   it   v^ 
have  mattered  overmuch,  only  beiti 
it  were,  the  last  of  our  tenants,  I  th« 
maybe  it  was  only  fit  and  proper  t" 
duce  you  to  his  acquaintance. 

We  found  both  him  and  his  -jsui  ai 
home  in  the  front  parlour,  with  tlie  nm- 
caw  in  its  cage,  tail   upwards  as  ) 
and  trying  to  say  something  il  had  l- 
in  its  childljood  days,  before  the  saucei^an 
had  turned  everything  into  a  blank.     But 
tlie  only  sound  that  came  from  him  w^s 
a  peculiar] 
cecdmgly    i 

minded  me  of  tJiai  story  abi)ut  tfie  two 
parrots  that  vvas  locked  up  togcUier  of  a 
night*  and  one  of  them  that  never  left  off 
talking,  even  in  its  sleep,  getting  worn 
out  and  killed  by  the  monotony  of  the 
other  one's  continually  rasping  h\^  bc-^ik 

tnEr»"*^bf'f — h!I  It  wns  pvfr  :*Klr-  \ti  <1n    frntu 
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its  birth*  But  it  settled  No,  i  most 
rfcctually,  and  would  have  settled  every* 
one  i*Up  in  the  house  too,  if  sa  'he.  they 
hi*  f  d  it  on  linseed  n  ' 

HIT  _  1  it  in  time.  It  v 
tmidiing  ane<dotft»  I  was  told  ot  it  by 
Mr  Symcox,  who  got  it  out  of  a  United 
States  weekly  newspapr  ;  so  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  it  wasn't  almost  quite  true. 
Mr*  S)*mcox,  he  said  he  whs  a  gre^t  ad* 
mirer  of  American  writings  liimself,  and, 
next  to  Shakespeare^  he  didn't  know*  of 
anyone  that  knew  more  about  human  and 
animal  nature  than  Josh  Billings — if  he 
could  only  have  spelt  properly.  That's 
what  stumfjed  him. 

There  was  none  of  your  '*  call  again 
next  week  for  the  rent "  about  Captain 
Skimminirs,  Like  the  rest  of  them,  it 
was  lyin^  tlicrc  all  warm  and  ready  to  be 
took  up ;  and  like  the  others  it  seemed  lo 
give  him  more  real  pleasure  to  pay  it 
over  and  see  how  ple^ised  Mary  w*as  than 
if  he'd  been  ioaninp  it  nnt  nt  fifiv  n.  f 
cent*  interest 

V     '    '    -'-   '        '  :rncni.H 

w..  liter  that 

died  \s  i^  away  at  ^ea,  and  took 

all  his  [  in  life  away  along  with 

her.  Her  picture,  enlarged  to  life  size, 
and  painted  by  a  Japanese  artist  from  a 
photograph  he  brought  out  with  him, 
hung  over  the  sideboard,  and  y  i 

one   of    the    bonniest    morsels   ^  i 

wonianlihood  you  might  ever  expcci  lo 
meet  with  outside  the  gates  of  Heaven. 
You'd  never  have  believed  ktr  name  was 
Ski  lo  see  that   angel  face  with 

t)i  wn  eyes  looking  clown  upon 

you  till  yuu  all  over  as  she  must 

hftve    »i  poor  old    mnn   !]pr  father 

many  and  many  a  time 

Mr.  Skimmings*  heatt  >vas  iml  :.t  mj> 
liiilc  Meadowsweet,  as  he  called  her  ;  and 
even  his  sister,  grim  and  sn  she 

was  at  all  times,  never  clh  her 

vpoken  of  without  a  tear  aridastgh.  She, 
loo,  saw  tlie  likeness  lo  Mary  at  once, 
and  called  her  over  to  her  side  with  a 
&n  '  '         out  of  the  <    ' 

bci  c   long  slic 

artjuiid  my  darling's  waist,  and  wa^^ 
stroking  her  luind  quite  mothery-like ; 
while  Mary  she  'preciated  it,  and  promised 
to  nmk^  hr-  -    -  w  cap  cspeoally  for 


Sunday  wear.     That  warmed  up  the  old 
lady's  heart  more  than  it  ever  done  since 
her  sweetheart  died-^nigh  on  tliirty  years 
-:o. 

Captain  Skimmmgs  he  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  Mr.  Beevers  and  his  late  goings  on, 
and  little  enough  of  it  to  his  credit.  But 
it  surprised  and  pleased  ui?  notwitli* 
standing  to  hear  that  there  ^ 
signs  of  their  l^ecoming  fast  h 
last. 

The  same  as  regards  the  Larkvns. 
Timugh  alwa>T>  more  or  less  friendly  with 
t!     '  '  '      'd    never    jir^  ;      ' 

c^  and  hisest.^^ 

mt;nt  till  Uc  took  lu  ^i  ritgistereH 
them  once,  and  slopped  their  ; 
being  cart»*d  off  for  arrears  while  ihe^-  was 
away  enjoying  themselves  at  SouUiend. 
That  was  the  one  touch  of  Nature  thai 
was  %vanled  to  make  them  more  kindly 
disposed  one  towards  another— and  it 
done  it. 

Tliere  was  another  thing«  said  the 
Captain,  that  helped  mainly  to  level  them 
up  on  a  more  sociable  footing  towards 
one  another.  They  hadn't  the  hpart,  so 
they  said,   to  keep  worryi!'  little 

landlady's  head  over  their  ,  and 

social  backslidings  :  and  out  of  the  respect 
and  love  which  she'd  engendered  among 
em,  they'd  made  it  up  among  themselves 
to  make  things  easy  for  her,  all  they  could 
in  their  power — and  they  were  tloing  of 
it  now,  sf  Mr.  Beevers  didn't  go  and  bust 
it  all  up  for  them. 

Bless  their  souls !  um  never  knew  that 
till  Captain  SI.  s  lold  us  of  ii 

fidential.     An  knew  fur  tt 

time,  too,  that        -      I     ;    !i 
nnd  common   eii'.''jg!i  '.'.  Ii'm;  'Ir 

:\s  considerate  and  tlie  tenant  the  ^me 
luwards  him.    When  that*^  once  pr  -    ' 
there's  Ijllle  necessity  for  a  paper  ; 
XV  theixi,  aati  C 

ni  -   we'd  be  si    . 

knew    the    number    there    was    (• 
among  the  poorer  classes)  holding  ...... 

bou9ce>  without   bond  of  any  kind  save 
Mf  %heer  mutual 
»  seem  soft^  but 
can  t  help  feeling  a  bit  sappy   at  times 

when  one  cets  to  hrir  nf  sLir!i    kTrnriLTs    on 

in  Londoi 

AftCf    liLiii,    rtuu    wliiic   111^    biiif.  ' 


M;iry  set  about  getting  (he  te;i-lliings 
ready,  the  Captain  he  took  me  out  into 
the  back  to  talk  to  his  nnonkey,  and  start 
it  of!  on  some*  special  performances  he VI 
been  at  sohie  pains  to  leach  it :  mostly 
roirmg'  ovrr  sideways  and  sliakinp  hands 
with  the  Captain — which  it  done,  it 
seemed  to  me,  more  tinder  protest  than 
spontaneous-like.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  said ♦  for  a  pet,  I  thought 
it  tvas  too  much  addicted  to  parracides  to 
suit  my  notions  as  a  sanitary  engineer. 
My  word,  it  was  inhabited. 

But.  for  all  that,  it  w*as  a  wonderful 
animal  for  intelligence,  as  far  as  its  ex- 
pression and  agility  was  concerned,  and, 
if  it  is  generally  believed,  as  they  say  it 
is  among  seafarers,  that  they  could  talk 
right  enough  if  they  wanted  to,  only  for 
the  fear  of  being  put  to  work,  Vm  not 
surprised  at  it.  The  Captain  said  he'd 
re»d  it  some w fie res^he'd  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  pajx?r  now— that  they*d  tried 
it  on  with  two  of  them,  onre,  just  for 
an  experiment :  setting  them  close  up 
alongside  of  a  roarmg  fire,  and  putting  a 
polyglot  individual  into  the  room  along 
with  them  to  keep  tally  of  anything  they 
might  have  to  remark  about  it.  Captain 
Skimmings  (arcording  to  the  paper)  told 
me  that  they  stood  the  basting  for  a 
surprisingly  long  spell  of  time  without 
showing  any  signs  of  fatigue,  beyond  an 
ocrasiona)  sigh  and  a  turn  over  and 
around  like  a  joint  thai*s  being  cooked 
by  maG!iiner>%  Presently  the  tire  it  fell 
In  with  a  cr«sh  nnd  threw  out  such  a 
blistering  heat  that  it  fairly  scorched  the 
younger  of  the  two  reptiles  into  immediate 
submission. 

** Suffering  Pluto,  Tom!*'  says  he. 
tuniing  around  to  his  mate  on  a  sudden^ 
and  speaking — I  think  the  Captain  said 
it  WiT»i  in  one  of  the  old  Grecian  languages 
— **  Suffering  Pluto,  Tom/*  sa\*s  he/*  who 
in  the  world  do  you  think  is  going  to 
stiuul  this  any  longer/*  and  wnlkcd 
straight  out  of  the  room. 

Neitlier  no  niorei  nor  no  less — said 
Captain   Skimmings. 

♦•  Thai' a  it  !  g(*  on — ^get  out,  you  lop- 

L^ided,  cock-eyed  bob- tailed  Kalamazoo/* 

Fshouts   the   other   one  afler  him,   in  the 

i»ame  language,  and  in  a  perfect  fury  of 

rag^^    -   '-  -:M'-i   •'■    '  ■  »  :!--     *r  his 


side  like  an  old  woman  with  ihr  rotic* 
"  You've  been  and  given  the  whole  tbiog 
away  !     Nour  we'll  have  to  vrotk !  ** 

h  was  a  particularly  highly  in 
narrative,  and  one  (hat  clings, si. 
to  one*H  memory  in  spile  of  oneself. 

The  Captain  he  said  he  thought  he 
could  turn  up  the  very  identical  news^ 
paper  he  *aw  it  in,  if  I  liked  r  and  1  asked 
him  to  do  so. 

When    wc  got    inside,  af' 
started   to   tell  it  all  over  i 

sister  and  to  Mary ;  but  somehow  it  didn*t 
seem  to  be  the  same  siory  the  way   he 
was  obliged  to  alter  it  for  them  to  suit 
the  proprieties  of  sosbal  life.  MrSyn* 
he  said*  in  the  original,  it  would   1 
just  suited  the  old  poets  to  a  toucher 

X\l 

OF   MA.TTERS  NAUTICAL,  PSVCHO-KAUTICAI*, 
EPILCGICAL    ANIi — C0NC!.US0RT, 

THERE   are    some    rooms    in    othrr 
people's  houses  tliat  always  miikes 
you  feel  dissatisfied  with  your  own 
a ppoin Intents  when  you  get   back  home 
to  them  and  start   comparisons  bet  wren 
thenh 

The  Captain's  dining-room  was  just 
like  that,  for  general  uniqueness  iind 
comfortableness — the.  sitting-room  was,  of 
course*  only  for  show,  and  not  meant  to 
set  in,  except  on  a  Sunday,  when  the 
Captain  mostly  laid  in  it  on  a  sofa, 
dinner,  according  in  i  i  nstnrn  hrM 
traded  with  abroafl 

But  the  dining-ronni,  it   w.is  niu 
more  after  the  style  of  a  natural  hi 
museum*  with  plaster   fishes,  and  bh^lls 
and   Japanese   mermaids   all    about    the 
tables:    and    on    the    walls    there    was 
pictures,  and   photographs,  and    $av^^ — 
trophies   of  everv-   kind    that    had   • 
handy  to  him  during  his*  travels. 

It  minded  me  on  a  sudden  of  **  Bigfoot 
the  Guide*  or  the  Chicksaw's  Curse/* 
and  I  felt  the  old  feeling  stealing  ovi?r  mc 
again  to  go  out  and  camp  near  where  he 
was,  and  shoot  some  more  of  the  In  be 
when  they  wasn't  bx»krnf^ 

There  was  an   A 
among  the  curiositir 

Cnptain  sadly  wanted  to  go  tait  and 
throw  i*  '  ^  *    '  •  '     •    *      :* '   ^-'-^ 
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Mk^ 


Then'  iiHis  tvme  ttf  ytfur  *"  Call  again  next  u^ek  for 
ihe  rcnl,'\ilmtt  Captain  Skimmings. 


Ml--   Ski  INI  I!  mil:-.   I'M),  -lir-    nrki  <nr-<I.    vjic 
^.ilil,    !li«\    i.illiil    i?    .-!     luiii.sUe,    l")«-(;iuM" 

i-'   1.1-   ii.;i;ii   iiu.iii  .  I*' ■   I'  ii  ■    til'    "iti*-'-  n'»]'«i(l\-    li.t-s   ivr   l)»i  ii  kim-vn  vrt   \t,    \\'\\ 

ii'-   .■■■.■•.i< 'i    ;:l  :    i>rt    Mi--   SKiMii.'iiiiu-.  sh.  .iii\  riiln'4  will;  it. 

v«-;:l«lir:   i;«' :"   « -I   il  •  "ii  iir .  ,r-  (  .  .::iit.  Imimuxi-  !<  w.-i-^.-i  ii;i-:\-  \vi|m    :    «.nl\    llw  CliJ>liiin 

t!ii'    I.--:    \\r..i    !n    ;!ini'il    it    .-i-     -<  iir.i-ilinr^  li<-     ■v.i-ii't     v.ili!.  imilv     liiuii     -ir.:ii,u     to 

.iiiii    III!--'*!    it.  i:  « .■!!ii'    \\  i:liin   .•    I'M-'Ihi  'pr'-ir't*-  i-  jir«»}if-:i\-. 

' '^    tiri'iniiiL:   Mv.    Ii- '  \«'-'    ••!:    tin-    !'-!v!:n  r.'ikliiu"  t«\i  .'ilmii:  v,  itii   C.ii't.tiii  Skiiii- 

\ '  «\'.il:'-.    \'.'   - '\    :i<'t!iini:    "I    tli'*   C'li-tain  innii:-    in  tli«   (liiiiiiLr-iti- nii.  lik'-    v.  •■  ilnju-, 

i:ii::-<-:*',    wiip-li    :•     Ict-ii'il     jj.     i.ii.'iv.  ;ui -.  \v'.:1itli''    li'rk«T^    t'li    .ill    ^id'--    '>t    i:s,  ."uid 

v.:::i   .-i  «:ii- I'li   "i-    [■■!  ivi-l  -li'-  tm'K    tli.'ii  lii>  Vfllt -w    t.irp.'tiilin-   li;tii.Lrin_L:    i!j«  .'tljovc 

W'il    iiiL,^!]    |i.'    li^n:   "li    til*-    j  ••iiii.ni'-n:l\  11-,  v..f-  ji;-!  likf  Ihjijm  ;it    -'-a   ;'.i:.'iiii,  ;m(| 

(I.  i!'i;    1:-*     .ik.ir^    w  I '  1 1    'li-    '  II  1 -j  •' .  i  K;i  Mf  iii;i<]»-    \-»i:    !"•  i]    (ji:i'r    -ick.iluiM-st.it   was 

111  •'';■'..■..  *,ii.it    riMi   'I:'.:-"    i  ii'l    -'.it.'riiiii-l'k''   in   its 

C;-]-:.!:;'    >k::;:-ii:iu-    ;i.     ;l!i•.\^.(i     llKit  f-rilitN. 

■.\.--  -  ■.  .  •■.•1    -.•!•!   I"  "i]  :.'k"    !.:•   I'M   ^I'lin  Hr..i(l»--.  VM    Cifj-'-'iin  if   !'«'»k»il    hili'iiis 

S   -n'  r.   :!!'     .  \- i .(  •  ii  >  - -rn  V\  !:•  Kliii-v-.itl,  .'iini   sv.  ii  ;;;  y  .-l).  .-it  t  fi'    «  yiS  iik'-  tl;fv  ;ill 

.:    i    -    ■«■     11-      "■'■■.■      i:-\     h'-.:v»il     it     iii  H"     \\  lit  n     vn::     n:- '  :     :li''iii    «iii    |)M;<r«i    - 

A.r-    !i.>.  it  I  i  !.<••    \"  u«'V.i!l!   l.'.iii,  :md  .itrd    ■iini   )••:'.    i.'ji  nni'-li    ^-".Tv-r    by  their 

I    -i.tl    I     •.■•i«:il«!,    ]■••  •'.idinL;    Iw-    iii»«k    ni«-  ln-ik-     tli.'iTi     ;i     ji;i^-<-iiui-r"s     IcHY-     would 

. !'.■■!-       V.:'\.       iii-..       1..:       '.].'       !;;rC'   I    :     f'T     1  d-  ■      V.  . 

:'.["•'■{  !     ■:  I    .-.!.•=   M.--  Sk.!;.;'i!iiL:- ijiii!.  riuil    ti^-:!.- inuii*    ni'-.  <  mi    a     -Mildfii.   '.«• 

'•'.:.'    '\.:r     ■■  .  ■     ;  '        '    '!♦     ii.n--     ■  ::f it^-. '■  i  .•■-!.     i.;i;!    Jii-iJ?    ■■■  Liil    '/..^'iM!.;     '-11     JiiV 

i     K  «    ■..'■'.    ■".     ;■  '  .1.   !*  •  ;;ii<d  Uj-  j".    ■  .i.«  •  : .  i  ii:itl  v.  ;;'  ii  I   v',  iir  <  mi  .      »■;;   \  •  .•■ ;  j-    «ji  r.*.  ii 


along  the  east  coast  tn  Margate  and  back 
for  the  week  end. 

"  Captain  Skimming^/'  I  said,  **  if  it  s 
all  the  same  to  you,  and  nc^t  of  the  nature 
of  a  professional  iSecret,  I'd  like  just  to 
know  how  It  comes  about  that  the  first 
meal  on  board  ship  always  gets  served  up 
just  when  she's  got  well  out  to  sea,  and 
a-heaving  about  so  that  no  one  but 
your^lf  and  the  niate  and  the  doctor  can 
partake  of  it  in  comfort,  xvTthout  they 
iiad  the  stomach  of  a  codfish,  iuid  was 
attached  to  a  swivel  like  a  binnacle 
lamp." 

•*  Because/*  said  the  Captain,  looking 
across  at  rac  with  one  eye,  over  a  round 
of  toast  that  fairly  reeked  with  butter, 
**  because  if  so  be  we  was  to  let  you 
passengers  get  the  start  of  us  before  we'd 
got  her  well  out  of  soundings,  and 
could  leave  the  bridge,  then?  wouldn't  be 
oo  dinner  worth  speaking  of  left  for  us  to 
come  down  to^snvvy?  " 

That  wanted  some  getting  around,  too. 

So  I  knew  then  for  the  first  time  why 
we  sat »  and  sat,  and  sat.  and  watched  the 
steward  laying  the  table»  and  felt  our 
brains  ebbing  and  flowing  in  our  heads 
with  the  lift  and  the  tilt,  and  the  drop  iif 
the  ship,  till  it  was  about  time  to  do  a 
move — ^just  when  the  dinner  bell  begaji 
to  ring.  And  all  because  the  Captain 
hadn't  passed  the  lighUhip  yet,  and 
reckoned  tiie  first  go  at  the  soup  to  be  a 
specially  ordained  nautical  perquisite, 
due  only  to  him  and  the  rr^t  of  his  mari- 
lime  sect. 

But,  I'll  never  g<i  .  .  ..  .i  .^^^ain.  IM 
made  up  my  mind  long  ago  about  that. 
The  last  lime  Mr,  Trapley  sliipped  me 
and  Jim  over  to  Cork,  on  a  sanitary  jol), 
was  a  settler  for  us  botli,  for  g«>od  and  all 
lime.  It  was  on  a  midwinter *s  night,  and 
a  gale  blowing  enough  to  take  your  liair 
off,  and  no  more  nx>m  down  below 
except  for  tlie  stewards.  1  was  sufftiring 
from  a  bad  fmger  at  the  time,  and  Jim 
hc*d  got  the  earache  in  hoth  ears.  Pll 
never  forget  lo  my  dying  day  lying  under 
tllflt  tarpaulin  with  Jim,  in  the  dark,  and 
watching  the  masl-top  whipping  througli 
the  stars*  and  ',•  I  was  on  one  of 

them,  or  in  a  i  e,  or  something 

mor«  solider  than  where  we  was.    And 


,.}, 


ri«i     vi'i 
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smoking  that  cut  Ca\^ndish  tobacco  of 
his,  and  reeching  out  **  'Awl — in — on — 
them — 'alliards — there  !  "     I    thought     ( 
couldn't  live   any   longer.    Jim,  In.     * 
was  'bliged  to  get  out  of  bed  of  a 
along    with    the     tarpaulin,  and    i 
come  back  any  more  for  thf  r>^>t  • 
voyage. 

Only  once  I  got  as  fi»i  ,.>  .*.*  ....,.,,^^, 
to  see  if,  maybe,  he  hadn't  been  and 
hoisted  himself  overboard,  and  Td  T 
far  better  stayed  where  I  was ;  for 
was  just  light  enough  to  see  we  was 
careening  sidewa^-s  down  a  deep  black 
valleyv  that  was  netted  all  over  with 
white  froth,  like  a  sheep's  fry. 

I   thought  I   was   properly  de«d   tJtat 
time.     I  thought  too.  T- 
on  my  back  where  I'd   i 
for   some    time,    until    I    knew    I    was 
travelling  up  and  dowTi  with  the  ti''"- 
chain.     So  I  got  up  again  and  fell  v 
coil  of  tarred   rope  instead,  fir"  i 

there  all  night,  fitting  polka  tui'  r 

engines,  with  their  *' dibble,  dabble,  dump 
— squick  ;  dubble,  dibble,  damp— -squiric ; 
dabble,  double,  jump — squick/*  and 
wondering  what  the  '* squick"  was. 

Jim  he  reckoned  to  spin  out  the  Cork 
job   into  midsummer,  so  he  could 
back  to  England  again  in  the  calm, 
even  Mr.  Traplcy  he  wouldn't  gi^  in  to 
such  a  monstrous  overcharge  on  a  r1-  -  * 
bad  as  he  was  himself  in  respect  of  i: 
So  me  and  my  mate,  we  split  the  . 
ence,  and  came  back  via  Holyhead,  i 
teeth  of  a  gale  that  took  away  m\1  Ibe 
boats,  and  turned  Jim's  hair  grey. 

Captain  Skimmings  he  said  that  wa^ 
all  ri^ht  f^nough,  but  weM  1 
to  it,  no  doubt,  in  time.    H' 
stopped   another  day  at  si 
saiil,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
board.     They  were  good  o 
always,  and  \v  ' 

of  confidence 

w*ards    him,   punuhug,   ol 
didn't  overdo  it,  and  go  1  . 

with  kid-questioms  when  he  w»as  In  a  liote, 
and  trying  to  think  a  way  out  of  it. 

Tlien  the  Captain  he  told  us  a  true 
story    of    what    h;  to    him    ooe 

homeward-bound  from     India 

many  years  ago  now,  when  he  was  only 
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lietyM  jusl  Itffl  Murscilleti,  and   it  was 
uk  nightr  and  htm  at  Uir  wheel,  wlieu 
there  lounged   up   (seemingly  from  no- 
whare)  a  tall,  sallow,  d.'irk- haired  c' 
in  a  lighl-butlcmc'd  frock  coat,  anr!  v< 
bat,  who  the  Captain  hadn't  eve  i 
to  come  on  board  at  any  of  the  j 
far  as  lie  tx>uld  ntnicmbcr      Hr  stood 
alongside  of  the  Citptain  for  some  time 
fitudying  the  compas*;,  and  muttering  to 
himsi^lf*  as  it  seemed  to   him,  a    lot   of 
nons<Jiisc  about  '*  iiur  ami  proper  notice/* 
ami  why   the  Compiiny  couldn't    have 
%er%i:d  tkem  witii  a  notificatiun  before- 
Imnd,   HP    they  could  have  stopped  on 
^  *  led    for    the    n^^xt    boat, 

ig  \v**t  fikr  th»*y  dif! :  and 
Mi  im,  iiiid  a  tut  rn^'  tlic 

Caifi.iiu  lir  coufdu^  tail 

pi  that  1  rig  nm\  ground- 

u*iii  iMWii\<  wiiif  (M-.-thrr,  which  f^ry 
abiftcled  strongly  to  on  rvery  moral 
prinriplc. 

&j  the  Cnptatn  he  ptrt  him  down  ^almr. 
aiid  took  nn  niorc  ti 

Pt<^enlly  llie  pa&i»<  n-.  ,  ;,..  ..m.:.^i  .;  rv.  , 
la  port,  and  hK>ked  over  the  side,  and 
all"     '  V  *  ^idc, 

aii^  t    to 

pi*  i|  down  Iv  in 

a  I  ..    .,:     aught  Ca,   ....  ckim- 

mil  itxed  upon  him  lietween  points. 

Th»  ji  iit  [juikesstiaight  up  to  the  Captain. 
and  lifting?  hrs  hat  and,  hikvving  with  all 
ih^  '  brrlain,  says 

he,  ,  ,^  voice: 

^*  Beg  iiardoci,  but  don't  you  think 
you'd  belter  keep  a  little  more  to  your 
Uft  ?  '*  and  walks  off  without  waiting  for 
areply. 

Captain  Skimnitngs  he  nearly  had  a 
fit. 

Off  duty  he  made  a  search  round  for 
the  party,  and  spoke  lo  the  purser  ab^ut 
him;  T  ^  ^  * 

mind  a  < 

frcM:k  cuiti  tvtii  lt<4%iii|^  bct:ti  MXti  on  board 
!h<^  "41  i  p. 

wnrricd  Captain  Sktmmingi    a 
K  -'  all  the  next    '  !  up  till 


when  he  ttxj 


n  at  the 


before— only  more  anxious  in  his  : 

and  wonsensirnl  if'  ^m     i  ^I"^'  i^i  o.  tl 
time. 

''      cntly    he    smn?    ufi 
;n  knew*  he  would^  t*' 
liibt,  then   to  the   -^  ii  a  hm^ 

gaze  ahead  into  t  on   both 

side*,  and  then  back  to  the  Captain  attain 
witli  the  same  salute,  and  : 

"  'Scut^c  me,  but  don't  you  liiink  you 
might  keep  just  a  tfetle  bit  more  t- 
near    sid§?'*    and    stalks     away     . 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer^  just  like 

before. 
Cafitain    Skimmings   he  got  cbttcked 

hrl,  .       '.  I 

It 

he  Uivjugiii  about  hifi  iccuituuriidatKUJ. 
But  he  *^yss  nothing,  and  only  waits  his 
time  till  his  watdi  comes  on  agam  next 
ujght,  and  then  he  was  ready  enough  for 
our  jiiker  if  so  be  he  turned  up  n^^in — 
and  su  was  a  few  of  thr  r^  i 

and  warned  befort'hand  to  I  -- 

coiitt*  out  and  overliaul  his  visitor 

"But   he   didn't  show   up   that  r 
after  all/*  said  the  Captain,  *'  and  1 
laid    ttyes  i7n    him   any   more  from    ilic 
secxmd  time  be  appeared  to  me  liH  wf 
airived  at  Scjutharnptfm  ;  mul  llwn 

was  no  one  in  the  famlest  way  reseinJ ^ 

him,  either  in  face^  figure,  or  dres^,  seen 
to  go  ashore,  though  we  took  special  pre- 
cautions to  scrutinize  every  soul  tiiat  left 
the  ship. 

**  But  he  was  right,  though,  for  all  that, 
about  her  course  ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  help  of  Providence,  and  a  h-    '  * 
momiflg,  we*d  have  been  slap  on  i 
rocks  by  the  Ushanl  lighthouse,  an< 
bably   drowned — the  whole   ship's 
paiiy,  passengers  and  all.     It  was  a  most 
mtniculous  escape !  ** 

I   asked   Captain   Skimmings   how  he 
I  '  ha  could  .  '        1. 

Iie'd  bet;  link  it  out 

cvrt  SU1U2  and  could  ir  to  one 

<:onclusiun  about  it*  ,    .  [:Kirty  he 

saw  was  no  party  at  all,  but  only  the 
ghostly  nrpresentative  of  a  '  ' 

niunif%*    off    the   Bi«T*v'   ( 


him  op  a  sudden « : 


ind  pfoper   aUo^rano*  for 
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the  Laplam, 
"of  course  he  liaci  to  [mt  it  in  lus  owu 
billy  way,  like  they  all  du,  ur  we  might 
perhaps  have  thauked  hini  for  it/' 

I  looked  al  Captain  Skinimings  for  a 
long  time  after  he'd  said  that ;  bui  his 
temperatures  they  appeared  to  pgmain 
abnormally  the  <iame.  So  I  told  Maiy  to 
ourselves,  pxrrhaps,  all  consider*  f1,  we 
mifht  almost  bdieve  that  !< 
ghost. 

I  wondered  often  if  Captain  Skimmings 
was  ever  to  tell  a  lie,  what  it  would 
sound  like  in  prmt.  My  stars  he  had  a 
fertile  recollection ! 

lriie*d  have  written  a  book  about  the 
redskins,  there  wouldn't  have  been  no 
need  to  advertise  it  for  sale. 

I  told  him  all  about  *•  Bigfoot  the 
Guide  "  and  the  Chicksaws,  and  what 
he  done  to  them  in  Wild  Cat  CaHon 
when  be  ran  short  of  ani'nition*  and 
asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  it  was  next 
door  to  fiction  it  was  su  stanlingly  life- 
like. 

He  said,  although  it  wasn't  a  patch  on 
what  hed  been  through  in  his  time — only 
of  course  liis  adventures  were  true,  every 
one  of  them — seeing  that  the  other  party 
was  all  by  himself  right  throughout  the 
book,  till  he  got  shot  and  scalped  in  the 
last  chapter,  he  was  afraid  there  was  an 
element  of  apocrjphalness  about  it  that 
didn't  seem  to  recommend  itself,  some- 
how, to  hh  ideas  of  sanctitude. 

Only  to  ill  ink  of  that  now !  And  I'd 
been  setting  up  that  book  as  a  standard 
to  go  by,  nearly  all  my  life.  Miss  Skim- 
mings she  said  *'  you  never  know  1  " 

We'd  have  stayed  out  the  evening  with 
the  Captain  and  his  sister — he  was  that 
interesting  and  yistruclive — if  it  hadn*t 
have  been  that  the  fifth  cup  of  tea  was 
just  one  too  many  for  him,  and  punished 
him — oversetting  his  digestion  so  he 
couldn't  sit  down  to  talk  to  us  any  more 
with  any  degree  of  stability.  So  we  was 
obliged  to  pas^s  Uiem  the  compliments  of 
the  day,  and  r<*Ujctanily  left  them  to 
theirsclves  f'>r  tlu-  fini*>  being. 

That  endrd  up  ihe  ftrat  quarter's 
gatiiermg — ^most  successfully.  And,  just 
like  it  was  with  that  quarter,  so  it  turned 
out  svilh   ill  I   tiir  Mlfit'f  qtiartPis.  year  in 


and  year  out,  tight  up  to  the  pr 
of  writing. 

Mr.  Larkyns,  tfjough  he  is  rclin*»t 
and  seldom  even  so  much  as  show^*    .i., 
self  on  the  common^  on  account  of  his 
bunions  and  general  sorefcK>iedne:>s  from 
standing  about,  hr  doesn't  need  l»»  Imve 
any  cause  to  growl  over  his  lot.     1 
has  laid  a  tidy  little  bit  by  for  the 
day  that's  come  at  last,  and  can  aflord  to 
get  waited  upon  m  turn  now  by  the  family 
he's  worked  so  hard  to  bring  up  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Parslick,  he's  with  tliern  stUl, 
I  hough  married  now  to  the  eldest  Miss 
Larkyns,  and  independent  of  having  to 
do  any  work,  through  the  benefit  of  his 
pension.  But  he's  not  playing  the  IronH 
bone — at  least  not  Just  now — until  tJlC 
baby's  got  suflicienl  sense  to  know  that 
his  father  don't  have  to  swallow  a  yard 
of  bniss  every  time  he  wants  a  top  note. 
At  present  the  sight  of  it  only  stans  it  oil 
inltj  convulsions.  That  pleases  Mr. 
Bt^evers  of  course*  beyond  n 
says,  conrulenlial-Ukc  lo  U-, 
Parslick's  babyUl  never  get  us  brain 
sufficiently  set  to  Inid  out  where  the  hmss 
gets  to,  whilche'sa  tenant  of  No.  14,  It's 
a  wonder  how  music  don't  seem  to  run  in 
some  families. 

Mr,  Bee  vers,  he's  just  the  same  as  ever* 
tliough,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  n>t>re 
amenable  to  common  sense.  And,  Mrs. 
Bee  vers,  she's  got  over  her  deafness  sulli- 
cirut  not  to  acquiesce  so  much  in  ever)*- 
thing  that  Mr.  Beevers  lays  dtiwn'  for 
gospel.  He  thought  to  kick  against  it  at 
first,  and  to  assert  his  manhood  over  her 
before  it  was  too  late.  But  he  forgot 
he'd  assigned  everything  he  possessed  in 
the  world  over  to  her  to  e>^ 
duties  and  his  creditors;  ;i 
it  hadn't  been  that  he  restrained  ie 

just  in  the  nicJc  of  time  >ht**d  iu.,  -  ^.i^^n 
him  a  week's  notice  and  sackc'd  him  right 
tliere  and  then. 

If  ever  you  want  to  hear  what  a 
rhapsody  sounds  like,  just  jou  go  and 
knock  at  the  door  of  Ko.  14  and  ask  'on 
about  King  Lear^and  wail  for  a  reply, 
Mr.  Garbutt,  he  done  it  for  us  once,  all 
innoTpnt  like ;  and  vou'd  have  thought 
ti  Black   1 
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Mr.  ScTobey  he's  still  lodging  with 
them  there,  just  the  same.  And  so  is 
Captain  Skimmings,  along  with  his 
sister  in  No.  16,  ai  contentedly  and 
happily  as  you'd  ever  wish  to  see  any- 
one in  these  days  of  worry  and  fret. 
And  of  all  the  worries  that  they've 
had  to  put  up  with,  or  to  anticipate 
having  to  put  up  with,  in  the  near 
future,  there  is  one  that  exceeds  them  all 


whenever  it  comes  into  their  minds,  and 
they  get  to  turning  it  over,  and  over,  and 
around. 

And  that  is  the  thoughts  of  the  day 
that  may  come  when  their  houses  will 
pass  away  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
landlord,  less  sympathetic,  and  less  love- 
able  than  she  whose  heart  has  kept  beat 
with  theirs  in  all  their  troubles  and  all 
their  joys. 


A   BALLADE  OF  LOST  LOVE. 


By  ALFRED   TURNER 


MY  song  is  bom  of  twilight  and  the 
mist. 
The      dearest     s<mgs     are     ever 
fashioned  so, 
When  Love  creeps  sadly  to  its  shadowy 

tryst 
And  .steeps  itself  in  ecstasy  of  wo(^ 
No  quicken'd  pulses  wait  the  aye  or  no. 
'Tis  ended,  and  the  uttermost  is  known. 
The  lamp  is  shattered  and  the  lamplight 

flown. 
All  that  remains  of  the  dear  long:  ajjo — 
Some  few  stray  petals  from  the  garden 

blown. 
Ah !    Heart's  Desire,  why  did  you   treat 
me  so  ? 


Oh,  Lady  Fair,  to  my  lone  music  list ! 
All    lovers'    hearts    have  heard   its  faint 

echo. 
Sometimes   the    poplars    by    the   breezes 

kis't 
Will  sigh,  and  sob,  and  waft  it  to  and  fro. 
And  love  gri<?f-stricken  pleads  it  cannot 

go, 
Yet  pleading  so  it  is  cast  roughly  down. 
These    are    the    nights    with    memories 

thickly  sown — 
A  pitying  glance,  a  grateful  touch,  and  Lo! 
The  hungriest  soul  will  dare  the  darkest 

frown. 
Ah  !    Heart's  Desire,  why  did  you  treat 

me  so  ? 


Forlorn  am  I  and  yet  of  Thee  I  sing. 
My  Love  a  coronal  to  Thee  I  bring. 
Not  robes  red,  nor  cypress  flowers  of  woe. 
But  sweetest  violets  of  early  spring. 
Ah !    Heart's  Desire,  why  did  you  treat  me  so  ? 
No.  58.    Januar>',  1908. 
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By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


THE  expressi^x  beauty  of   die  stage 
pictures  in  Mr.  Oscar  Aschc's  pro- 
duchon  of  **^Vs  You   Like  It/*  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,   will   make    this 
I  a  ImgeriT  -ry  for  many  a 

ar  to  come,     W  lU  this  charm  of 

setting  does  not  so  possess  the  miad  as  to 
leave  us  somewhat  dull  of  feeling  for  the 
actioaand  the  poetry  of  the  story  is,  bow- 
er, a  question   I  caanot  help   asking. 
U  all  events,  to  me  the  play»  apart  from 
scenes   in  which   it   moved,  seemed 
idly  theatrical,  as  if  the  men  and  womi;^ 
^ho  interpret  the  tale  in  Sliakcspeare's 
I  w^ere  conscious  that  they  were  acting, 
Iscenif  illusinn  is  perfect,  the  histri- 
It    is   a    curious 
Cir  tagc  scenery  can  be 

ide  too  realistic  as  a  background  fur 
limic  action ;  I  have  felt  the  same  thing 
whi-n  witnessing  one  of  Shakespeare's 
pastoral  "       lod  in  the  open 

lir.     Til  ly  in  the  action 

is  intcnsitied.  Aii  ihis  may  be  a  compli- 
ment to  tl .  » ft  ng  of  "  As  You  Like  It  ** 
at  His  '  and  indeed  it  deser%-es 

ivery  coiiii^niiij' nt  from  that  point  of 
({icvv»  but  it  wonfff  'suggest  that  the  more 


»tic  the 
fuctioQ  a-  . 
Everyone  will 
Aidic  bas  sftown 


the  less  artistic  the 

think,  that  Mr. 
Migment  in   the 


arrangenient    of    the    scenes.      He    Itiis 
studied  the  play,  as  he  studies  all  i 
be  produces,  with  a  scholarly  apprt?«  ui* 
XUm,  and  he  surely  can  ask  no  greiite 

COT'  T 

to  . 

whole,  so  iMerent    from   the   generally 

accepted  interpretation.      He  seems    to 

tbiak  that  the  moment  we  escape  from 

the  court  of  th-  '  v 

forest  the  excui 

romp.      Does   it    lose  something  oi    its 

poetic  flavour?    Never  mind;  only  the 

melancholy  Jacques  can   be  suffered  to 

indulge  in  hipped  views  of  life,  and  thati 

meri?lv    bv   wnv  of    rnntra<;t    with    th^ 


even  the  lovc-sick  Orlando  skrp.s 

from  tree  to  tree  with  his  sonnets  ^  m., 

tnis tress's  eyebrows.      He  exults  in   his 

love  ;  he  is  of  the  band  of  lo\ 

never   have  a  doubt.     So,  too,  I 

is  not  one  whit  abashed  by  her  banish-| 

ment.     It  b  a  frolic  ;  the  game  is  ''  hide 

and-scek;**  she  abandons  herself  to  it] 

she  can  soanrel'.  '  her  high  spirit 

We    are   even  i    to   think    *hpit 

Jacqiics*  melanchuly    is  a   j 

that,  when  he  gets  behind  ti 

out  of  sight,  he  cuts  a  caper.  snap»  his 

fingefB,  and  troUs  a  ribald   sont:   '■  *'- 


silences  of  the  wood.  Take^i  to  this 
measure  the  production  is  beyond  praise. 
Miss  Bray  ton's  Rosalind  is,  from  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  a  merry  wood  sprite,  as 
froUcsonie  and  as  irresponsible  as  a 
squirrel.  She  carries  us  triumphantly 
witli  her,  even  though  we  want  to  protest 
that  Shakespeare's  Rosalind  was  less 
tempe-stuous.  One  of  the  strongest,  as 
well  as  most  convincing,  parts  in  the 
play  was  Mr.  lirydone's  Adam,  as  artistic 
a  performance  as  is  ever  seen  on  the 
stage.  Miss  Caldwell's  Audrey  was  not 
satisfactory ;  Audrey  was  not  a  lodging- 
house  '*  general,"  Rut  1  doubt  if  we 
ever  see  a  more  finished  Touchstone  than 
Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  gives  us  in  this  fine 
revival. 

If  Mr,  George  Bernard  Shaw  had  de- 
voted himself  to  historical  writing,  we 
should  hrjve  had,  judging  from  *' Caesar 
and  Cleopatra/'  a  series  of  monographs 
on  historical  events  in  which  the  charac- 
ters would  have  talked  and  acted  like  Mr. 
Sh<iw*s  twentteth'C^ntury  personages, 
%vhile  djessed  in  the  garb,  and  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  events,  of  their 
own  time,  whatever  that  might  be.  We 
should  have  had  grave  moral  apothegms 
delivered  w  ith  much  unction  and  received 
Willi  a  grin  of  levity.  We  should  be 
serious  occasionally,  but  not  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time;  some- 
one would  alwa>'s  be  at  hand  to  ridicule 
pretentiousness,  however  exalted  ;  to  stan 
a  laugh  at  pomposity  though  it  might  be 
enthroned;  and,  gf^nerally,  to  show  up 
human  nature,  whatever  the  age  of  the 
world,  as  vapitl,  thiu  stuff,  a  watery  mix- 
ture of  arrogance  and  silliness,  I  am  not 
for  a  moment  saying  that  Mr.  Shaw  is 
not  right— -that  we  do  not  deserve  all  his 
<^atire,  or  would  not  be  somewhat  stiffened 
for  heeding  it  more  than  we  do.  I  only 
mean  that  Mr.  Shaw's  history  would  have 
•all  the  piquancy  of  his  criticism  of 
modem  life,  and  of  his  raillery  at  modem 
conventions,  mental,  social,  religious  and 
political.  It  would  be  very  vivid  history, 
because  his  characters  would  be  as  up  to 
date  under  the  skin  as  his  characters  in 
**  John  Bulls  Other  Island'*  or  in  '^  The 
Doctor's  Dilemma."  We  shoiild  under* 
stand  lliem  without  an  effort ;  we  should 


recognise    them    as    participants    in    a 
masquerade  ball   at,  say,   the   1'-  -♦-•'! 
Rooms,  and  anything  more  ap^ 
modem   is  inconceivable. 

AU  this  means,  to  be  sure,  that  nf»  on** 
can  sit  through  the  four   Acts  of  **  C 
and   Cleopatra'*  at   the  Savoy  Tht^,- 
without    being   vastly   entertained.     We 
are  assured  in  the  programme  that  it*  U 
history  indeed,  but  let  the  man,  whf>   i< 
asking  himself  whether  he  shall  go  « 
it,  be  reassured  that  nine-tenths  of 
Mr.   Bernard    Shaw,   and    in    his    : 
modern    vein.      Does    Pomponius     : 
record  that  CECsar  was  mooning  ai' 
the  base  of  the  Sphinx,  and  had  a  i 
night  tite-a-tete  with  the  lovely  Cleoj 
on  the  Sphinx's  paws,  while  she  telI^ 
what  monsters  the  Romans  are?     L   »  . 
Ajjpian  of  Alexandria  anywhere  mention 
that  the  boy-king  Ptolemy  XIV.  h  ' 
in  such  ludicrous  fashion  in  the  del » 
of    his   royal    speech    from   the    throne  ? 
Does  Diodorus  inform  us  that  Caevtr  m> 
bungled  our  Ftataleeta*s  name  that  Cleo- 
patra  went  mto  fits  of  laughter  on  thi* 
most  solemn  occasions?     Do  we  find    it 
stated   by  Pliny  that  when    Caesar 
bidding    fnr^wpU    to  everybody  dd 
return  to  Rome,  and  was  perplexed  by 
the  feeling  that  he  had  forgotten  some- 
one. Cleopatra  suddenly  tumed   up  and 
reminded  him  that  he  had  not  s.^ 
bye  to  hiT  ?     If  so  the  *'  chestnut 
much  more  ancient  nut  than  1  had  sup- 
posed.    But  a  truce  to  history.     It  n'^^- 
.serve   for  a  m*isqucradc,  but   the  j  i 
the  thing,  history  or  no  history,     h 
delet.*table   treat   for   its  sheer  aud< 
and  played  with  so  perfect  a  sympaUiy 
with    its   conceits  as   must    satisf\    Mr. 
Shaw's  most  exacting  mood*     Miss  Ger- 
trude Elliott  is  a  fascinating  interf>-  *  - 
of  tlie  girlish  vixen  Mr,  Sliavv  has  ii 
Cleopatra,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Rober^ 
near  to  one's  idea  of  Ca?sar  as  i- 
will  permit  him  to  be. 

"  The  Devil's  Disciple  **  was  so  great 
a   success  at   the   Savoy   thai,   wiien    it 

had    to   make   way  for   its  successor,    it 
was  transferred  to  the  Que»*n*s  Tb' 
where  it  is  like  to  ejitCTtain  Mr.  Sh.. 
ideal  Puritan  playgoer  (or  many  «  day 
to  come. 
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••ITie  Education  of  Elizabeth"  has 
gone  to  the  Maymarkct  Theatre,  and  on 
the  way  has  been  considerably  trans- 
formed. The  elopement  required  a  good 
deal  of  explanation  in  its  original  form» 
and  even  the  explanation  made  some  tax 
on  the  charitable  construction  of  the 
average  Philistine.  Now  he  virill  hnd 
nothing  much  to  baulk  at.  It  is  very 
comrortittt?  to  be  coddled  in  this  wnv. 

Msicur  lieaucaire"  is  wiUi 
;  and  brave  and  gallant, 
ever  misunderstood,  ever  triumphant  in 
the  end.  We  feel  a  little  shy  at  declaring 
that  he  fascinates  as  much  as  ever,  but 
why  should  he  not  ?  The  play  is  robust 
with  perpetual  youth,  and  Mr.  Waller  was 
made  for  it  as  it  for  him. 

The  famous  yacht  scene  in  **  Brewster's 
Millions/'  as  presented  by  Charles  Froh- 
man  at  the  Hicks  Theatre  durirjg  the 
eight  months  the  ijiecc  has  been  running* 
has  created  some  considerable  sensation, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
tlie  coming  pantomime  season  there  will 
be  many  attempts  to  imitate  the  realistic 
third  act  of  •* Bre\vster*s  Millions"  either 
in  part  or  in  its  entirety.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  least  one  London  panto- 
ni'  1   pay  the   Hicks  Tlieatre   the 

Cl     .         lit  of  reproducing  Uiis  act  as 
neariy  as  possible,  and  there  are  many 


propositions  of  a  similar  imitis 
nection  with  pantomime*  to  j 


ii\9\  lui^iai 


England. 

.\s  general  manager  of  the  Ptoucefs 

Mr.  Herbert  Swears  is  busy  preparing  for 
the  society's  next  product ioot  wi -  ^-  »^  t.^ 
take  place  in  January.  For  tli 
a  new  play  has  l)e^n  selected,  cnauca 
♦♦The  Greater  Glort.'*  by  Miss  Est*»lle 
Burney,   who    has    already  gi  ^ 

rather  striking  hostages  to  dfnii -      r- 

tune.  The  action  of  three  of  iJic  four 
acts  passes  m  a  large  shipbuild  ■  ""'!. 
supposed  to  be  situated  m  one  .^ 

provincial  towns»  and»  in  order 
local   colour  quite  correct,  Mi 
has  carefully  studied  the  subject  from  aji 
inside  standpoint.   The  hero  is  a  youthful 
inventor  full  of  wonderful  schemes,  and, 
like   most   inventors,  i  '     ^  j'' 

strangely  bizarre  and  i  ud 

the  intrigue  circles,  to  a  large  cxteott 
round  a  marvellous  submarine,  the 
offspring  of  his  prolific  iinaginatioo. 
Another  important   cl;  '  ^    •  »f 

the  managmg-dircctoi  it,' 

yard,  a  hard,  dour  S<  l*. 

age,  who  has  spent  a  C' .     __:    .     ,  n 

of  his  time  abroad.  The  heroine  is  his 
daughter,  and,  as  may  be  guessed*  tlie 
plot  of  the  piece  iv  mainly  concerned 
with  the  desire  of  the  older  man  to  turn 
the  inventor's  love  for  his  cliild  to  his 
own  uses. 


4M 
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A-AOBCRN-CSAU 

By  FCPhilips. 


i.m^^-^ 


\yyr/:r 


THP  Vnnsinnes  were  <.-u..n;  ^^iUc- 
HKU  Ihhl;  liefdre  thn  time  of  James 
iUc  I'irsL  Tftrtr  es' 
Kent,  on  the  bitnk^  iif  rh<j  W 
the  mill  on  tlmt  river,  Uic  pool  oi  which 
was  famous  for  its  trout,  was  said  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Uie  PUntagcncts, 
'  '        ^  '  /  of  the  . 

vhi*n  111: 
ity      Kijig      VViUiiuii      the      Fourth 
aUeil  Mn'  thrnnif*. 
The  \  had  alw«t}T>  been  more 

|lr  ,ind  it  was  ;J  ^     *      -mng 

•nanv  olhrr  liiih 


.,  ,.     ,.      ;.   d\e.  largest    ^"^Jmt.-k    in 

that  "garcleii  of  England." 

Now,  the  late  Squire  Vau.L'Mic,  ii  • 
died  some  forty  years  ago  or  morr  i  i  I 
two  son*^^  Cjodfit-y  and  Owen,  an«^ 
soiue  neglect,  oversight  or*  it 
even  family  quarrel,  the  entail  iiad  been 
broken,  so  that  Squire  Vaa^tone  wns 
absolute  owner  in  what  Jaw*yers  term  the 
fee  simple  of  every  ' 

upon  his  rent  roll,  . 

the   park   with   its  outlymg   village^  n 
good  deal  of  land  Jet  in  farms  t-^  Tn-iav 
desirable  tenants^and  more  c^] 
for   th'  f  this  story— tn* 

whic*h  1^1  come   down    1 

London   lo  ^k^-KiJ,  and   lo   hsh   in      - 
watois  of  whi^h  was  a  privilege  wli  r  • 
value  was  known  to  the  miller,  while  he 
almost  paid  his  rent  by  tJ  e  judicious  v--^ 
of  thr  kn(i\vlr<l^e. 

S    two    S' 

and  v\  1 
ai    Canterbury    mortally 
fatlier  by  maxxying  one  of  iL     ..  .^,,.  .„ 
of  a  clergyman  w  ith  a  wretchedly  small 


and    had    m    uo 
iii_ 

of   iL    11. 

lioti    v\ 


by  being  the  f  i 

11,  %o  far 


divi 
of  U. 
1  their  c 
father.  rrf 

Thr  Sqii?re  VunM'^ne  nf  that  tfm*"  (a!!      \p 


riage.    lie  sent  htsi  son  a 
^     hundred  pounds,  and  told  i. 


and   ht 


with    rtigard    to   tlieir     keeper  at  the  lodge  gatc^k  had  orders  {o 

'>n*     He  N:*ni  for 
will  made  iu  %' 

J,  and  1 1 
,    and  Ja 
vcr,     wi  good  young  man,  and  toulJ 

•  ■  •    •  information  by  chaij- 

jse  of  a  worldlv  turn 


Kent,    antt     tt 


J71 


fp^:^^ 


£%.3a^< 


fe:  i~r«*.«^~?.r^. 


!  2ir> 


mt  Ike  soTioe  ol  ife  Itei^     Hr  rac 

tmael  to  F^igtiiiii  vitk  a  ^oty  ca»- 
s^e^ife  smm  of  war?.    A-4  ^  ^svA^ 

♦  •  • 

lOtte  luded  At  Lrvtxpooi. 

vs  A^i ':  I. . •.  A  And  tiie  bor*  wte lad  beeft 
bom  shorJ^  olttf  lus  defartine^  iDet  ham. 
His  uUier,  as  be  kxKw^  had  died  disn^ 
his  iibsence,  and  had  left  ey«>thif^  to 
his  yokmgtt  bcuther. 

In  ^VTinl  of  a  rest,  he  proceeded  ^ith 
them  to  Clifton,  whefr,  for  tmy  oc  three 
wcdis.  '  tUlT  tiothiiif^  except 

nik  on  ad  sacmter  about  the 

Uristol  qu«i\-^ 

Now  the  linslol  quays  aie  ^^trrsna^-.t^ 
rich  in   old    book^diofis^   aod  < 

**     i;'   i>iie  day  along  what   mav  ix 
fv*  Oiitii  D'Orsay  of  the  fomous 
w*  ,  came  Across  a  volunif 

wlii  d    him    for   the   simple 

reason  that  upon   the  ireltinn  outside  it 
were  st^r  -  -^  -   -  ** 
it  up» 

as  ^' 

nutps  and  [lians.     Many  ni  liiese  were  of 

later  date   tlian  the  txxik   itself.     Many 

were  earlier,  and   had   been  bound  in. 

The  b*>ok  took  liis  fanry  and  excited  hts 

curiosity. 

'*  Where*  did  this  come  from  ?  **  he  niuked 


'  nntis.    He  took 
!  >f-  an  old  countv 


Cc^bt^  becaoir 
d   t]^   ^olc^   if-    * 
He  foe4  k!  1^ 

lY(s|9vefij-:»%<«i  i- 
as  -rr!  m\A  a  p^aie  of  b^'llLn  - 
c»r«  ^id  ear{5  next  m 

mod  iti  lupi  ajod  other  mr 
ter  very  osriously.     Th 

hoctfS.       The    Oext     i1:: 

afaa  on  to  the 
inquiries,  and  t^* 
old  gesilemaj: 
bfaci 

TfiT^i  %t.v^ftKv   „.,.,  ^jQie  houis^  ki 
rVt  and  a  pbite  of 

WJCiJi 

whole 
and   ^ 

Wasa  r ^,  _.    .._i^    L___:  _,     ._.    __._ 

shape  of  a  cros&  upon  the  island  iii  the 
mill  pool.  Certainly  Ih  •  ^  ^  .,  .^^i..^ 
against  that  cross.     Ci  i 

^3.    On  page  jja  na^  ^ii 

Utile    isLand«  ciillinE:  i 

attention  to  an  enormou>  and 

this  account  had   been  uno^.iIx.a.^^.    Of 
that  there  could  be  no  doubL     There 
were  faint  traces  of  %r 
of  the  page.     From   ti 
writing  itself  wti>  about  the  lime  ai  iiie 


Commons  e^nll  1 1  '  .atm.  and  h 

ran    thus  :  —  * 
boream  sex  ped 

ad  Car.  Humphrey,  Sitca.  Pendleton,  n 
Goiir    Da\*enport    perttoenL      n-.-i  ,r 
pedes  subter  trrmm.     Hugo  Van 
The    '  ^  '  :  ur 

He   fini^^heii   las   sh- 

expressed  prolix  tki: 

guineas,  and  went  his  wav  rejoicing. 

Godfrey    Vanslon       '^'^  -  ^    r   .a. 
thea  transacted  a 
He    managed — nevci 
details  are  tedious — to  o 
under  an  assmned  name*  a  year  s  ienanc\' 
of  the  little  island,  with  a  proviso  for  a 
year's    renewal,     representing     that     he 
granted  it  for  1 
full  right  of  ft> 

at>solutely  necrii.sary.  Tiien  he  kit  bi^ 
wife  and  son  in  London  and  went  down 
to  the  island  himself,  taking  w  ith  him  an 
old  negro  who  had  been  his  vn let  •  - 
part  of  the  war»  and  who  was  as 
as  a  Newfoundland  and  as  reticent  as  an 
owl. 

Would  lie  be  recognised?  This  he 
asked  himself  as  he  looked  in  the  glass. 
Not  unle^is  he  went  about  loo  much.  He 
was  as  bronzed  as  a  gypsy.  He  had 
grown  an  immense  beard,  and  his  hair 
fell  down  upon  his  collar.  No,  he  w^ould 
pass.  So  down  they  went,  and  on  the 
island  ihey  pitched  a  little  tent,  he  and 
Sambo,  and  began  to  fish. 

But  where  was  ihe  poplar  ?  He  had 
never  known  or  even  heard  of  a  poplar  on 
the  isbnd.  He  recollected,  however,  the 
old  saying,  "  As  tall  as  the  tree,  so  deep 
the  roots/'  And  at  last  he  fixed  on  the 
place  where  the  poplar  ought  to  have 
J  been,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgement 
'  and  belief.  It  was  a  spot  rich  in  toad- 
stools. Tliat  of  itself  meant  dccaymg 
vegetable  matter.  Arc  not  tn'^'^  f  nnd 
under  llie  shelter  ot  oaks  ? 

Over  this  tpot  he  pitched  Uiui^tll  a 
second  tent,  under  cover  of  which  he  and 
Mr.  Sambo  commenced  digging.  Sambo 
was  cheerful  and  serenely  indifferent  As 
well  a  digging  job  for  Sambo  as  any 
.other  job.  So  they  dug  away  until  at 
^nbout  a  depth  of  four  feet  Samlxi  struck 
Lis  shovel  against  a  big  stone,  jarred  his 


dbow.  Mid.  foce^etting  his  resci 

<  native  African  by  all  his  Almj^m" 


was  St  I 

V  it  w*Ui  .   ,^....  .. 

t  Stone  about  five  feet  by 


Ti. 
On  t 
tIll^l>^ 
tliiee.      [ 
bcir,     nn.i 

kmg.     Ihetejii.  i 

family  phite,  nn  h 

tlie  locks  and  bolts  and  handles  of  the 
long  since  decayed  chest  in  which  jr  *    ^ 
been  buried-     In  what  had  once  he* 
iron  casing  of  a  s- 
long   by  one  and 

jew  els.    And  to  show  that  they  had  : 
everything  and  need  search  no  fa 
with  the  jewels  was  a  **  hatful,'*^  a 
term  it,  of  gold 
en  too  heavy  to 
bulk^    The   discovery  of   the  coins  and 
their  date  clinched  the  matter.    No  more 
need  to  dig  another  square  yard  in  the 
'r'tlc  island. 


The  treasure  was  cleverly  taken  awny 
one  foggy  morning  before  sunrise  in  a 
tiny  teakettle  of  a  steam  launch  h      * 
ad  hoc^  and  on  the  third  day  it  was 
in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  in   Jt* 
Street.      Wlien     matters    came     t*- 
reckoned    up,   Godfrey  Vanstone    found 
himself   with   a   trifle  over    thirty-*^*""" 
thousand  pounds  and  still  in  tlie  { 
oflife. 

He  has  a  villa  now  at  Cannes  ^vrr- 
looking  the  glorious  blue  of  the 

ranean,  where  he  lives  happily  ,  

wife  for  six   months  in  the  >^ar.    ITie 
summer  is  spent  at  Cowes  orwT  ' 

they  please,  for  his  6o-ton  schc 
take  him  Ti 

The  bo>  gby.    Mr.  Sambo  drw* ; 

nothing.     His  curly  locks  are  as  ' 
as  snow  and  Iiis  nickname    -^    "  ^i 
Snowball/* 

The  whole  truth  of  the  st- 
known-     Godfrey   :\nd    Mr 
served 
were  u...-. 
guesswork. 

Only  t\s^  iis    hj  nru^iL    <' 

Vanstone  '.  k  down  in  the  I 

of  the  House  ol  Cummons  with  psuaJjnN»» 


ISTORFC   HOUSES. 


By  A.  SUTHERLAND. 


BOUT  six  miles  north -wi^st  of  Tim- 

briJiee  \V>Us,  ia  a  picturesque  dis- 

lowaitbi  the  weitem  verge  of 

^  Kt*nt,  lies  Penshurst  Place, 

and  once  spienditf  man- 

of    liic   Sydney^.     In   the   Xornian 

then* 


th 

times 
wiks  a  build* 
log  here  oc- 
cupied  by 
ft  f  rt  ni  I  I  y 
lUinird  Pen- 
chrstrr.  One 
of  this  ratx% 
Sir  Stephen 
de  Penciled- 
ter,  was  a 
famous  Lord 
Wardtn  of 
the  Cinque 
Ports  and 
Constable  of 
Un>  or  Castle 
in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  ill, 
Itml  Mdward 
L  I  n  t  h  G 
it  of 
1  11/^ 
IV  I  go   Sir 

io  h  II    d  r 
^tiiil  lne> 
Ihon  po^- 
•  0  « « n  r    oi 
PennUui^l. 


'^^^^^^ 


-     ^. 


it  descended  to  the  Kinp,  and  wa^  in  the 

same  year  granted  to  die  s-  *'    -»       r> 

the  attainder  of  Edward,  1 

in^ham,  the   possessions  ni    ii 

fell  to  the  Crown.     Henry  Vjlf 

Uie  property,  and  greatly  extejidcd   the 

park ;  and  it 

has     been 
.^  presumed 

that    dufiOj; 

one    of    his 

visiti^li**!'  t  r 
^^^^  first  t- 

acrju; 

with 


her  father  at 
Hever    C^* 
tie,    ill     the 
neighl 
hood. 

Edward  Vi. 
granted 
Pensliurst  to 
Sir  Ralph 
Fane,  s^\v% 
within 
years  ; 
wards  was 
executed  as 
an  accom- 
plice to  the 
protector 
Somerset, 
The  property 
was    then 


[Til^i. 


mki 


o     1 1#  w*i^  ftnir  times  Lord  Mayor 
^\  1  noted  for  his  public 

,  ti  m  house  keeping,  and 

I  <«,    In  the  course  of  time 
<    i  ru^hurst,  a*  the  place   is 
fell    into    the    possession   of 
iif  wli  nts  sold 

M    lo  {\\v  Duke  of 

^irJ.  t)n  Wis  decca?$e  at  Paris,  in  the 
ymt  of  Henry  Vi.'s  reign,  Penshurst 
iniiir^  U»  lu»  next  liri'^ther,  the  good  Duke 
III  lilovK*tttcr,  After  whose  death,  in  (447, 


youthful  sovereign  to  Sir  \' 
ney,  one  of  the  heroes  ol'  Vl.Mf-u  1 
whose  connection  with  the  King    i 
part  explained  by  the  inscription  on  the 
square     massive    enir.r    -  »  •■    r:  '*Thc 
most    religious    and    i  1     PrincR 

Edward   the    Sixth,    King   ol    I 
France,  and  Ireland,  gtivp  tht^ 
Penchester.  with  the  ns  and 

appurtenances  there-un  '^' ♦- » 

his    trustyc    and    well 
Syr   William  Sydney,  Kxii^iii   D.iiji^:i''t, 
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ijig  him  from  the- unit:  1*1  ills  bn  ui  uniLt       The  houst,   iii«r    i,vt>wu^,  ^. 


11' If  ]  i^ 


his  coronation  in  die  oiTues  of  Chamber- 
la>Tie  and  Stevvarde  of  his  Household,  in 
commemoration  of  which  most  worthy 
and  famous  Kingi  Sir  Henry  Sydney, 
Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
established  in  the  M  '  of  Wales,  son 
and  heyre  of  the  a  d  Sir  William, 

caused  this  tower  to  be  erected,  anno 
Domini  1585,**  Near  this  inscription  is 
a  hatchment,  quartering  the  royal  arras 
with  those  of  the  Sydoeys:  below]  is 
carved  the  royal  arms  of  the  period* 
Dying 

at  the  age 
of  70,  Sir 
William's 
property 
descended 
to  his  son 
and  heir. 
Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  a 
learned 
and  ac- 
complish- 
ed knight, 
in  w^hosc 
arms  the 
>routh  ful 
mg  Ed- 
ward   VI. 

expired.     Grieved   at  ^ 

tliis    sad    event,    Sir       ^  rJ, 

Henry  retired  to  Pens- 
hupjt.  wh**r^  he  sheU 
1  ted 

li  .  'Mhe  great  and  miser- 

alile"  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  his  family.  Sir  Henry 
enjoved  the  conhdencc  of  Queen  Eliza- 
1  I  died  at  Ludlow  Castle,  while 

i  of   the  Welsh    Marches.      His 

body  was  conveyed  to  Peasluirst,  and 
by  the  Queen's  order  thwe  buried.  He 
left  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom 
Sir  Philip.  Sir  Robert,  and  Mary,  arc 
dbtinguished  in  our  historic  and  poetic 
aanaK 

The  great  light  of  Penshurst  was  Sit 
Philip  Sydney,  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
of  Queen  Elirabeth's  Court — ^ihe/loqueni 
poet,  able   statesman,  and  nobk  soldier. 


\ 


races  around  are  full  of  delightful  asMxria- 
tions   connected    with    this    v  nd 

accomplished    gentlfm;m,   th*^  *vf 

*Wrcadia,"  the  **  Defence  of  Poesy,'''  and 
**  /Vstrophis  and  Stella/*  01d)*s  could 
muster  up  two  hundred  authors  who  had 
spoken  in  praise  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

When  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  Sir 
Philip  was  wounded  at  the  battJe  of 
Zutphen.  It  was  on  this  held  tlmt,  being 
offered  water,  he  desired  that  it  might  he 
given  to  a  soldier,  whose  wants^  said  Sir 
Philip,  were  greater  than  his  own.    Thi«i 

ha  ppened 
ua  Sc|>i. 
23,  1576. 
He  died 
twenty* 
Bve  days 
a  f  i  8  (• 
and  was 
buried 
with  great 
pomp  in 
Si.  J^^ul's 
C  a  t  h  li- 
dml.  Ro- 
bert, tlic 
brother  of 
SirPtiilip* 
after- 
wnrd5  be* 
came^Earl 
of  I^ice$* 
lett  a))d 
hU  sister, 
to  Vfbam 
tlwj  ♦*  Ar- 
cadia "  is  dedicated,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. The  character  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  long 
line  of  English  cliivalry.  **He  trod/^ 
says  the  author  of  the  "  H  "         ^  r,** 

"'from  hiS  cradle   to  ihi  idst 

incense  and  flowers^  and  died  in  a  dream 
of  glor>'.'' 

Sir  Robert  Sydney  succeeded  to  the 
Penshurst  property  ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  and  heir,  in  1616,  and  after  ^ 
spending  some  tune  at  foteign  courts, 
settled  at  PeaiJiurbt,  v  l.pir  !,r  -l^d  ia 
T677,  in  his  82nd  ye.  ar^ 

teen  children  was  the  •  nruKiicu  .w.  ■  nxn 
Sydney,    who,    througu    tliC     ini:  J:^  u^ 


Plot,  and  illegally  put  to  death  in  16S3; 
fur  one  of  the  first  acts  of  llic  R(  vtilutioii 
was  to  reverse  his  attaiiuler.  One  of 
Algernon's  sisters^  afterwards  Countess  of 
SLinderland,  was  the  famed  Saccharissa 
of  the  poet  Waller. 

Penshurst  continued  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  Sydneys  to  July,  1743,  when 
Jocelyn,  the  last  Eail  ni  Leicester  of  this' 
family,  died  without  legitimate  issue,  and 
disputes  and  litigation  followed.  The 
next  possessor  was  William  Perryng*  by 
marriage  with  Eli/abcth  Sydney,  niece 
of  the  above 
Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and 
who  left  the 
estates  in  the 
hands  of 
trustees  for 
her  grand- 
son, the 
younger 
brother  of  Sir 
John  Shelley, 

of    Castle  I     w  iwii 

Goring,  Sus-  Wm^\  1^  Trr*^  ^ 
sex,  who  has 
since  taken 
the  ancient 
family  name  y 
of  Sydney. 
His   only  \. 

su  rviv  iog 
son  was 
Sir  Philip 
Charles  Sid- 
ney, son-in- 
law  of  King  William  IV.,  who,  in  1835, 
conferred  on  him  tlic  barony  of  De  Lisle 
and  Dudley,  not  a  new  creation,  but  the 
revival  of  a  title  which  had  long  been 
claimed  by  the  Sydneyi*  of  1' 
His  lord)^hip,  who  married  Ladj 
Fitiu:larcncc,  became  the  occupier  of 
Peiuhurst,  and  is  understood  to  have 
been  liberally  aided  by  King  William  IV, 
in  the  reparation  of  the  mansion.  Kings 
had  already  contributed  to  its  embel- 
lishment ;  and  much  beautiful  tapestry 
and  furniture  were  presented  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  its  distinguished  pos- 
sessor. Lord  Dc  Lisle  and  Dudley  died 
in    li^si,    and    was    succeeded    by    the 


Ml 


Jim.    .■  '^" 


Place. 

Hut  held  House  was  built  about  1612, 
by  Robert  Cecil,  Karl  of  Salisbury,  the 
youngest  son  of  Queen  El izabeth*s  famous 
High  Treasurer,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  him- 
self a  holder  of  the  same  olTice,  The 
buildings,  which  sUmd  high,  form  three 
sides  of  a  rectangle,  and  are  nxarked  by  a 
certain  massivencss  and  squareness^  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  its 
builder.  The  Elizabethan  love  of  light 
appears  in  the  abundance  of  windows* 
which  may  be  seen  in  our  skctcli  of  the 

north  front. 
There  ts  a 
magnificent 
extent  of 
park,  and 
\  die    gardens 

attached     to 
the  house  ara 
ar  ran  ged 
with    a   for* 
ma  I  it  y     and 
q  uaintness 
w  h  i  c  li     re* 
mind    us  of 
the      stalely 
n    ptionof 
\r.n  set 
f  o  X  t  h    in 
H  a  c  n  n  •  s 
famoa«i  essay, 
.Seven  cen- 
luries     have 
pa^*scd   since 
Hatfield   be- 
came a  place 
of   note,  and  the  cruwn,  tlic  mitit.  and 
the  coronet  have  surseessively  held  sway 
over  its  destinies. 
The  hisior>'  of  the  mansion   is  one  of 
lerable  interest,  dating  from  Saxoo 
■;    and    uiidergoing    many    changes 
under  its  royal  and  ecclesiastical  owners, 
Hattield   belonged    originally    to    the 
Saxon  kings,  until,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edgar^  it  was  given  by  that  monarch  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Eihcldreda  at  Ely, 
but  it  was  again  mad*!  over  to  the  crown 
in  the  reign  of  Henrv'  VUL    The  grt^ater 
part  of  the  troublous  reign  of  Mary  the 
Princes   Elizabeth    passcxi   at   HatTield. 
Janies   I.    exchanged    HaiGeld    for   the 
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tiamber  were^  discm^tpd,  ther^  was  still 
i^ithin  the  chamber  itself  a  more  sec  tire 
hiding 'place  for  a  time,  cnnstruclcd 
within  the  chimney,  so  that  a  fugitive 
had  yet  another  chance  of  eluding  his 
pursuers. 

Men  I  more  is  a  viJlage  and  parish  four 
M  ;1'^  south-west  from  Leighton  Buzzard. 
1  iiii  church  IS  in  the  early  decorated  and 
]>erpendicular  styles.  Menlmore  Towers, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rnsebery,  affords 
a  sweeping  view  of  the  vale  of  Aylesbur)% 
It  is  built  in  the  Anglo-Italian  style, 
designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Puxton,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  colJection  of  pictures  by 
French  and  Italian  masters,  tapestries, 
statuary-,  majulica,  and  other  works  of 
art.  It  is  approached  by  a  court  flanked 
with  walls  containing  niches  for  statues; 
the  entrance-porch  has  an  elaborately 
carved  roof;  and  the  sub-hall,  the  great 
hall,  and  the  great  dining  saloon  are 
uificent  apartments.  A  number  of 
ri  and  other  remains  have  been  un* 
flhed  hard  by,  including  many  skcle- 
Dns,  spearheads,  belt -fastenings,  a 
cup-shaped  clasp,  a  twelfth-century  spur, 
a  coin  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and 
a  bird-bolt.  Lord  Rosebery  owns  y.ofjo 
in  Linlr  re,  18,500  in  Mid- 

;.ta;    in    1  i,    5,500    in    Bucks, 

2,000  in  Norfolk,  500  in  Herts,  170  in 
Kent,  and  three  in  Suffolk.  His  town 
house  is  at  ^S,  Berkeley  Square,  W,,  and 


his  other  resfdenres  cxar-' 
dans,  Epsom  ;  Dalmrny  I 
and  Villa  de  la  Haute,  Naplt 

Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester,  i^  . 
uificent  seat  of  tlie  Duke  of  West 
It  is  shown  to  tlie  public  in  June,  J 
and   August,  on   Monday,   TuesdaVi 
Wednesday,  from   to  a.m,  to  3  p.m., 
to  foreigners  on  Thursday.     Tickets 
to  be  purchased  at  fixed  prices  in  Che 
at  the  hotels  and  bor!     "      *   ' 
proceeds  go  to  the  <  1 
The  chief  1 1 

Lodge   (a    li  .^  ^_  , 

after  St,  Augustines  Gateway  ui  Caoiirr- 
bury),  which  is  but  a  short  distance  ft    - 
the  Grosvcnor  Bridge.     From  here  a  c! 
of   three    miles  runs   through   the    '. 
timbered  park  to  the  HalL     The  old  I  i 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  seats  in 
Britain,  but  the  style»  florid  eocle^^ '  •♦    •' 
Gothic,  was  a  mistake.    It  was 
before  Gothic  was  well  tujil 
although  nearly  a  million  v^ 
on  it,  the  result  was  not  ny,  ;md 

it  has  been  nearly  rebuilL  .       ._  pres<-ni 
Duke,  from    design?   by  Watcrhouse 
Manchester.     *rhe   entrance   i>   undei   a 
hnc  portico  on  the  western  front,  hut  the 
eastern    side    is   the   most    !  o 

cloister  extending  the  whoU:  be- 

tween the  dining  and  dmwmg-rooms, 
and  leading  tf>  ^  ^or-'"^-^  ^--^  ^-^* 
long. 
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THE   GREAT   ORIENTAL   SEER. 


By   the    Ute    GPANT    ALLEN. 


CON  i  h>?:v     uiL>i  ERINrs    d 
nilicent    drawing -room      in 
palazzo  at  Flortnce  was  crov 
witJi  guests.    It   reeked  of  wifallh.     i 
iicdti^   were  •glorious.    "Tm  glad   wc 
cajije/*  my  wife  ^aid*    "  It's  so  nice  to  see 
n  big  crowd  like  this  in  such  beautiful 
rooms !    And  arVt   the    rostuoifs    just 
lovely?" 

It  was  a  curious  gathering.  The 
wealthy  American  element  in  the  popu- 
lation preponderated  ;  but  a  sprinkling 
of  Ii   *  '  n   Europeans 

in  J  vcrsity*  The 

Conless.a»  you  wiii  retnmiber,  was  an 
American  hdrcss^  the  daughter  of  thi! 
lato  Admiral  Fardfjfi,  the  Califomian 
niilway  king;  she  married  a  dissipated 
i>ld  Fl«>rentin**  rount,  fur  tlie  ^^ake  n(  his 
title,  anil  \^h'!n  hr  di  ter, 

'  5iftct    givmg    her   tW'  .   of 

trouble,  she  continued  to  live  in  the  hand* 
some  pattizzo  she  hnd  bought   and   deco- 
rated with  her  western  dcillars.     She  was 
p;inMV»-,  !.*n» 

lir.irn  to  I' rev 

oi  IS   and  adventurers.     Just  at 

Ihwt  , iiir  moment  when  we  saw  her 

m  Florence  she  w;is  passing  through  a 

'  f   what  she  described  as  *' (Kcult 

The  <;cSf!nce,  1  venture  to  think, 

L\%i4^   «4  4    i)uantity ;    while    the 

^VfXultn*-    .  le  most  part»  was  uf  the 

Inexpensive  kind  we  are  accustomed  to 

associate  with  the  profession  of  conjurer- 

*•  Hnw   do  vou  do,    Mrs.   Adams  ?  '*  a 

Llady  ek*  ing  hn- 

Fhand.  and 

hruught  ta«e  Pruriis.Mir  tunnghi.     There's 

to  be  a  s^otice^  vmi   Lm^l  — .   *ort   \,r^. 

pnrtant  s&mce.*' 

'•Indeed!**   n»y    aiW    itiibvseitiJ  .\ 

siSajice — ^f  whrif  ?  ** 

"^  kI,"  the 

.Affii'  ^lu/r  Mc' 

cUi,  my  dear:   the  great  Oriental  sa^ 
mage.    He's   considered    ilie  chief 
Itist     of     modem    Italv.     A     most 


'  e,"    1    rii 
0  it.  I  v^ 
liie  Ajucneaii  lady  looked  shoi  k 
1'  h  fxiioful  scepticism.     **  He  ha^ 
meats,"  she  answered,  '*  family  docui 
to  show  it.     And  he  has  travelled  m  uir 
East,  among  the  Persian  imams  and  the 
Tibftaji  i\T 

••Thenl>  knciw  all  about  it,'  I 

answered.  •*  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  liim. 
Tve  been  longing  for  yearv  for  a  little 
definite  informaiioa  about  the  exact 
postal  address  of  the  n* 

*'  For  shame  !  '*  the  . . 
plied.     •*  Vou*re  a  horrid   unbeliever.     I 
dare  say  Signor  Metelli  wonT  be  able  ti> 
show  us  any  of  the  phenomena  to-night ; 
he  never  can  if  au  adverse  influeni 
presertlJ* 

**  I'm  sorry  for  that/'  I  answered.  "  I 
loa,  Brown  I  is  that  you  ?  **     I  dre\\ 
aside  a  moment.    He  is  a  well-known 
doctor.    ••  Do  you    knrrtv    anything      ^ 
asked,  "about  tliis  fellow  Meielli  ?  * 

**  Know  about  him,  i 
Brown  answered,  *'  I  s\u 
1  did.     He's  a   half*«^sie    Eurasian    im- 
ported from  Bombay.    His  father  was  a 
Neapolitan    singer.*  and    his    mother  a 
native     '  1.     But     he*s   a 

clever  idsomc.  loo.     lb 

present    en  *    iliddliug   our    puui 

friend  the   l  .a  out  of  as  much  uf 

her  fortune  as  be  can  annex  by  ocxult 
me^inf,  under  the  pretext  that  he  can 
communicate  through  a  Mahatma  of  bis 
nctiua'n  1th  tbe  soul  of  her  fa' 

And     li  ling    her   to   some    t 

They  say  hes  had  twenty  thousand 
'^'>TTnds  or  more  from  her  alnf*idy.*' 

Hush!"   somebody  murmured  clu$e 
uy.    And  si*  '11  at  on 

gTt*n^h*'.^Vl  J       Anil 

pii 

f  Cesare  Metellt. 

iiif'-ie  wr^"  ^  i»^  ji  tiauHife:  oi  n 

an   eager  on   lip-tcje,    1 

stmight  doua  .i  Uj. 
by    the    other     ^t 

3^7 
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Metelli,  thf^  Oriental  Seer,  darted,  straight 
as  an  arrow  discharged  from  a  bow^  to* 
Wtirds  the  Contessa  Giustertni, 

He  was  a  tall,  lithe  man,  very  graceful 
and  noticeable.  His  olive  complexion 
became  him  well.  Abundant  black  hair, 
curly^  wiry^  and  electric,  stood  out 
from  his  head  in  a  great  friza;,  like  Pade- 
rcwski's.  His  eyes  were  large  and  soft, 
yet  full  of  strange  light.  They  flooded 
the  room  with  Oriental  mystery.  He 
was  dressed  in  ordinary  evening  clothes, 
but  his  shirt  was  frilled,  and  a  crimson 
pocket  handkerrhief,  tied  sash -wise  round 
his  waist,  alTnrd*=*cl  tlir  nerf*ssary  touch  of 
picturesque  colour,  Altogether,  a  per- 
sonality most  Rclapted  for  his  trade — 
fascinating,  mystical,  bizarre^  unearthly, 

**  Good  ftventngt  Contessa,"  he  cried,  in 
a  loud,  clear  voice,  as  silvery  as  a  bell, 
and  in  excellent  Edglish.  **  I  touch  your 
finger-tips.  The  Houses  of  the  Seven 
Planets  smile  down  on  us  propitious. 
Good  evening,  friends  all,"  He  extended 
his  hands  as  if  in  benediction.  "  The 
Mahatmas  are  with  you," 

Then,  without  anoth^T  word,  casting 
his  eyes  around,  he  walked  across,  in  a 
seemingly  agitated  mood,  to  a  vase  of 
flowers  opposite.  **  I  felt  there  wassomc- 
tliing  wrong,"  he  mused  aloud,  **in  spite  of 
ilie  Seven  llouses,  ds  1  entered  the  room. 
And  I  perceive  it  instantly!  My  sym- 
pathetic sense  thrills  responsive  to  the 
wrong.  See  here— ihest*  red  antluiriums, 
great  curling  snakes,  arranged  side  by 
side  with  the  pure  white  lilies  !  How  it 
hurts  their  purity — ^the  blood-red  blossom 
against  the  virgin  white  !  Don't  you  see 
Uiem  shrink  ?  They  are  misrmblp  - 
liserable." 

With  the  air  of  a  man  who  si»..i.  j^^  ,t 
Mick  from  the  hands  of  some  sturdy 
brute  ill-treating  his  donkey,  the  Signor 
snatched  the  great  red  serj^rnt-like  flowers 
from  the  vase,  and  tossed  them  into  the 
fire.  leaving  the  white  arum  lilies  alone 
in  their  spotless  purity.  The  effect  was 
striking.  A  certain  indefinite  reflec*tion 
from  the  vivid  red  blossoms  had  spread 
like  a  shadow  over  tin*  fare  of  thr  white 
ones.  Now  they  stood  out  aU»ne  against 
a  dark  green  background  c»f  wall  with  a 
isnowy  brilliancy  that  was  quite  sur 
prising.    '•Capital  tnVk  T*  Brown  mur 


mured  at  my  ear,  while  all  thr   .    ..  , 
exclaiming  that  the  lilies  seerae<)  to  feci 
the  relief  of  innocence  set  free,  like  thr 
lady  in  Comus,     **  Capital  trick  1     Owid 
exercise  in  contrasts  of  colour  !     H 
have  arranged  it  with  the  Servian t> 
hand  I " 

As  he  spoke,  Srgnor  Metelli   m 
swift  glance  in  our  direction,     **  'Ht 
one  thing  wrong,"  he  cried,  *!  \<^ 

eyes  over  our   group,   and  sin  it 

Drown  and  myself  as  if  by  magic-  *'  Hut 
tliere  is  }*et  another.  Signora  Ccmtc$%a^ 
we  have  to  deal  to-night  with  hoi^titi; 
powers.  There  are  those  present  befuce 
whom  the  mystic  virtues  faih  I  cnn  t^r, 
nothing  against  their  adverse  inH 
1'  hey  a  re  these  I  wo  1  I  f ee  1  a  t  n  r  i , 
you  are  settled  unb«'liever^ 

He  walked  across  to  us  as  nrurnni/ts 
and  unhesitatingly  as  he  had  walked 
across  lu  the  flowers.  This  rapidity  and 
certainly  was  part  of  his  trick.  Hr  laid 
one  hand  on  either  of  our  she 
**  Scoffers  I  "  he  cried,  *^  Scoffers  I  i  uui 
presence  is  fatal.  How  can  the  Maslftrs 
exert  their  benign  influence  before  hard 
materialists  like  you  ?  You  are  not 
clothed  with  the  spirit  as  with  a  robe  of 
light.  You  impede  the  phenomena.  ^^  *•* 
do  you  come  here  to  trouble  me  ?  *" 

**  Because    1    undrrstood    thi  c 

Contessa 's  house,"  Brown  resp-  ft 

British  common  sense ;  "  and,  be<  : 
the  Contessa  sent  me  a  card  of  iovita  :j,  ..i. 

The  Conle^sa  moved  over  to  him  with 
the  tact  of  a  good  hostess  '  T '  *'  %* 
ter,"  slie    said,   in    her    ii  'I 

Penosylvanian   accent — she    v 
voung  and  pretty  widow^  the  l 

they  are  my  guests,  are  they  not  ?  And 
r  ven  though  they  do  not  see  the  light  as 
yet,  are  we  to  shut  them  sternly  out  from 
it  ?    Would  it  not  be  better  to   "  m 

what  occultism  can  do,  than  i>  lIJ 

manifestations  merely  because   ihey  are 
at  present  unprepared  to  receive  xhr*^^  '*  " 

The  Signor  shrugged  his  shoulder 
you  will,  dear  lady,"  he  cried,     **  i  \\i[\ 
try  my  best.    But  if  the  Ulemeninl  Po'^tts 
decline  to  display  their  tii  n* 

the   blind  eyes  of   sudi   u,.  .i    ,,.^    .  ij- 
servers,  impute  it  not  to  me,  but  to  the 
-n  itive,  shrinking  tjf  while  souJs  from 
'>nes»  as  the  lilirt>  there  shiaidc  from 
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"S/.'-U'  tliirii   ixhiit  '-..rt/.'/Vj?;  a/;;  ik 


the  rtd  snakes  you  placed  in  the  vase 
bc^de  iheai." 

'*We   will  abstain  from    HTigglLng/* 
Brown   ans^'efed,   taking   a  chair,   and 
rheerfuily  accepting  his  classih»:atiun  as 
nu 

Seer  glided  over  to  a  clear  place 
in  the  middle.  There  he  began  a  lillle 
speecJi  full  of  mystical  jargon,  with 
which  he  was  evidently  accusioraed  lo 
prelude  his  performances,  I  can  only 
remember  now  that  it  bristled  with 
casual  references  lo  Plato,  to  Paracelsus, 
to  the  Rosicrucian  Brotherhood,  lo  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  to  the  symbols  aild 
lav  and    to    the     constellation 

An  ^  as  if  he  were  familiar  with 

rvcry  onti  of  them.  It  was  all  very  vaguf, 
rind  profound,  and  grandiose ;  and  the 
women  who  listened  Ho  it  leaned  their 
chins  on  their  liands and  ben"  -  ^  fur- 
ward,  drinking  in  the  whole  i^  if  it 
contained  the  quintessence  of  Qiiental 
wisdom. 

**  I  wonder,"  Brown  murmured,  half- 
whispering  in  my  ear.  **  in  what  Ian* 
guuge  did  he  read  the  original  works  of 
Paracelsus?" 

But  the  Signor  went  on,  only  noting 
Uie  miscreant  with  his  flashing  eyes. 
**This  fir^t  secret,"  he  said,  solenmly,  "I 
learnt  in  Cashmere,  from  a  very  aged  and 
white-haired  Yogi,  who  had  spent  seven 
limeii  srven  years  in  perfecting  himself 
in  occult  science."  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  some  curious  thought-read- 
ing, which  evidently  depended  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  the  confederacy  of  two  young 
ladies  in  scmi-Oriental  dresses,  daughter^ 
of  a  well-known  Florentinf^^  banker,  w; 
aid  lie  must  have  secured  by  that  stiu^ 
magnetic  inlhience  of  his  eyes  and  hair 
ovtr  susceptible  women. 

For  about  an  hour  he  amused  aiid  dis- 
tracted us,  tlie  superstitious  majority 
gitping  open-mouthed  at  his  tricks,  which 
were  of  the  common  order  of  Ins  class — 
such  as  reading  the  number  of  a  bank- 
note in  an  envelope ;  describing  the 
miniature  enclosed  in  a  locket ;  telling 
the  charat'tpr,  sex,  and  age  of  a  jierson 
wli  ^huwn  him  ;  and  so  forth. 

Ru  t-n  o'clock  he   made    the 

gfisat  coup  of  the  evening  —  the  coup 
t.  k;.4,  ....  .rr..,i  i..„.  fame  and  fortune.     It 


was  striking,  and » 

pany»  only  too  ter. , . , ,      . .    .  _      .       i ., 

Seer  had  been  growing  uneasy^  again  for 

some  time  under  B-        '     -  -^     * 

gaz^,  and  seemed 

we  two  were  ^ 

couDtmg  fore; 

for,  with  the  cunnmg  of  hts  kin 

each  but  once,  so  a^  to  evade  viv , 

At  hist,  however,  he   began  to  tr 

violently.     His  ner>  e  seemed  i^    ' 

He  walked   over  to  where  vv 

addressed    us   personally.     **Came,'     ii* 

cried,  in  a    loud   voice,  "wlwtt  do  you 

want  of  me,  gentlemen?    Art  none  of 

IVi  'fsenough?     T  -  v        __ - 

V  11?"     He  pai: 

adde^,    "An     earthquake?      You    shall 

have  it !  '* 

Scarcely  were  the  wordsft  out  of  his 
mouth  when  the  whole  rrK>»n  began  to 
rock  up  and  down  tumultuously.  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  and  the  walls  'i 

ominous  wide   gaps,     An  '  ! 

was  indeed,  and  a  very  Icrnble  on^ 
famous  earthquake  of  1894  in  Flou... , 
In  a  second  the  whole  meeting  was  one 
scene  of   tumult.     Men  and  v,  - 

gether  rushed  to  doors  and  w  a 

great   chandelier   crashed   down    m 
centre;   fragments  of  glass  and   pi 
flew     about     confusedly.      Those     wlici 
reached  the  windows  could  see  th'    '^^^ 
tapering  tower  of  the   Palazzo  V* 
rocking    to    its    base,   while    ' 
various  parts  of  the  town  tumbi' 
in  pieces.      It  was  an  awful   m* 
For  some  minutes  no  one  thou]?!* 
tiling  save  his  personal  safety. 

But  io  •' 
tlm  and  > 
smile,  and  beckoning  lo  the  Contessui  to 
come  over  to  his  side  for  protection  from 
the   earthquake.    It  is   true  be  wii$  as 
pale  and  U       '  * 
at  that  cii 
posure  with  adniilrtbir 

In  three  minutes  it  v  .-  

is,  perhaps,  the  most  awful  part  of  an 

earthquake— its   ur        »  *     * 

brevity.    One  mor 

and    talking 

your  house  lie 

most  before  the  smjies  on  our  lipft  had 

rhan./^^  *      -  look  of  terror.  **■ >-"   t* 


you  want  another?**    be  asked.     **Not 
had  enough  VfH  ?     Still  an  unbeHever?  " 

*•  Still  an  unbeliever,"  I  answered. 
**  l*hough  I  admired  your  courage.  You 
kept  your  head,  and  stood  under  the  big 
»rch,  which  is  alw;;i>^  the  safest  post  lo 
secure,  of  course,  in  an  earthquake." 

*'  Of  course/*  he  responded,  eyeing  me 
I'luSe.  *'  I  was  bnjught  up  on  earth- 
qualces." 

**So  I  should  think,  Signor,  And  you 
managed  this  one  admirably.  But  Vm  a 
physiologist,  you  know  ;  and — ^I  saw  how 
you  did  il.'* 

**  How  ?  How  ?  It's  always  interesting 
lohear  in  what  particular  way  you  scien- 
tific men  will  explain  away  a  bricjc  wall 
when  you  don*t  choose  to  a<xept  it," 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  jjersnnal 
equation?'*     I  asked, 

'*  Honestly,  no!"  he  answered.  TheHi 
more  candi^llv  still,  after  a  pausr-.  "  I 
mran  tt/ 

rexplaiii'-u  iM  nun  briefly  that  In  astiu- 
noiny  and  certain  other  allied  sciences  it 
had  become  neo'ssary  to  notice  the  dif- 
frrcricc  in  the  liuie  which  each  observer 
took  to  recognise  and  record  one  and  the 
same  phenomenon.  Some  men's  ner\*ous 
system  works  fast,  and  records  almoj;t 
nstantly.  Most  nif^*s  work  slow,  and 
|»kr  an  appreciable  interval,  more  nr 
pss.  before  perceiving  u  Hash,  a  sound,  a 

oaL 

•*  My  own  personal  equation,*'  I  added, 
'*  is  extremely  small  ;  I  take  liardly  any 
lime  to  nule  a  phen<»menon.  But  yours 
lusX  be  smaller  still ;  your  nerves  work 
like  bghtuing,  for  )ou  |)erceived  that 
*rthquake  ten  seconds  lx?fore  I  did/* 

"How  do  yt>u  mean?"  he  asked, 
shaq)l\,  stopping  short  and  facing  me. 

**Or  else,"  1  went  tin,  **  you  must  have 
jft  nervous  organism  so  delicately  balan«  ed 

»t    you    percreive    slight    anticipatory 
rttv<*g  of  cartlj- tremor  inappreciable  to 
the  ordinary  nenes  of  the  community/* 

**This  is  business/'  he  said,  sUll  ga/Jng 
at  me*    "  Go  on  I  Farticularise  I  " 

'*  i.ook  here,  Signor  Mctelli/*  I  con- 
tinued, "  I  watched  you  carefully.  VVhca 
jrou  said,  *  What   sign  ? '   it   was  parci 

ipty  rhetoric.    You  didn't  mean  at  the 
_aomonl  to  offer  us  anytliing  more  than 
some  Dthej  of  your  pretty  and  clever  con* 


juriilg  tricks.  Then  suddenly  your  face 
grew  pale,  and  you  cried  out,  *  An  earth* 
quake  r  That  was  terror,  that  f;ry;  it 
was  exclamation,  not  suggestion  or  ques- 
tion. You  fell  it  that  second.  The  n«ixt, 
you  had  recovered  your  presence  of  mind 
with  admirable  dexterity ;  and  you  at!  '  ' 
*  You  shall  have  it.*  As  you  said  il 
words,  or  before  you  said  them,  I  felt  a 
come ;  just  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the 
company  perceived  it«  The  whole  truth 
is  this:  an  earthquake  happened  to  cut 
you  short  in  the  midst  of  a  speech^  and 
you  had  tact  enough  to  adapt  il  lo  your 
own  purposes/' 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  quiet  cunning 
in  his  lustrous,  large  eye^.  **  Arc  you 
going  about  all  over  Florence  saying 
this  ?  "  he  inquired,  slowly. 

**  I  have  not  said  it  yet  to  anybody  but 
my  wife,"  1  answered  ;  •*  but — ^I  certainly 
nuan  to  do  so.** 

I  le  paused  and  considered-  **  ItV  a 
<  Itjver  ejcplanation,"  he  murmured.  "A 
most  ingenious  explunation.  Of  course^ 
it's  not  true.  But,  still,  it  might  - 
me.  Look  here,  Profe^or,  Til  n^ 
a  fair  offer.  Will  you  lake  fifty  pounds 
to  hold  your  tongue  about  this  mr-'*"  "^  " 
-  **  Certain] v  not,*'  I  answerrd, 

*^\  hundred?" 

"*  Oil,  dear  no,  nor  a  hundred.** 

**  Well,  that^s  pretty  stiff.  Still,  name 
your  own  figure,  and  Til — Ml  consjder 
it,"  he  went  on.  "  What  will  you  lake  to 
withdraw  that  explanation  altogether?" 

*'  You  mistake  me,"  1  replied ;  **  I  do 
not  do  business  on  those  terms.  Let  us 
understand  one  another.  You  are  a  rogue 
and  a  charlatan.  You  want  this  lady*s 
money.  I  do  not  accept  bribes  from 
rogues  and  charlatans  to  hold  my  tongue 
when  I  have  discovered  the  tricks  on 
which  they  base  their  deceptions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  mean  to  go  off  at  once 
and  tell  the  Contessa." 

He  answered  never  a  word,  but  called 
a  cab  hurriedly.  **  To  the  Cascine^"  he 
cTied  to  the  driver.  **  Quick,  quick  !  The 
Cascinc  !  "  'Tis  the  jiark  of  Floroice. 
He  lived  beside  it. 

I  called  another.  ♦•  To  the  Contessa 
Giusterini*s,"  I  exclaimed,  and  drove  ofi 
there  instantly. 

T  he  Contesiia  was  not  nt  home.    "  Gone 
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7-7' "J vj: it"  ii-f>  .*•  ('  «*:  ■:   i-    •':  /'   /'::'•!.'.' 


to  llu"  C.'iNciii.-,"  til.'  '^•  rvain  ^aid,  *M«»  l»r  -  .iii-- «1  ;Ii'-  ♦  arlluinaki-   hy  Ma-k  ;.m,  an(i 

frr.»    fpnii    ranlniuak'-."     Ami    s<.»    I    had  -.  i". -rtii  ;  aiul  :!i' m-'!)  La^  I,. -n  liiiisiini:; 

ini^M'iI  liir.  l""i"   iii"^   'i''"  ^in*'"    !•»"'•    »A'ninu.      i'Ul    it 

N'rxl  iiiMrniii.^  1  nn't    l*n»\\n.     "llrard  v,.in>lii"   jji'l  wiinl  tif  il.  and   ri:slird  r.(T 

lln'  in-ws?"  hi-  iiHjaip'd.  i'>  ni»»l  Iii**  C"'iil'-<a  in  tii'- Ca>.«in»'.     \\r 

*•  \i>  :  what?     M'^lrlli?"  ju-r-Liad'-d  h«T  lh»\  would  tr-ar  d"»\\nlMT 

'*  Y<-s.  Mi'tflli.  *riir  vrry  man.   l''l«»irnc«',  Iimum'— what  n-nianis  nf  ii — and  kill  him 

(.f  r.mr'*'',  wa-H   Uui  h"i  i..  li..|d  him.     It  ami    h'T    nnl'.-^<  ^li"   wi  nt   -slraiuhl    away 

ha;*  ji'il  about  am«inj:  tin-  piM.plf  that  In-  with  him.     >••,  mnvirufil  I>y  lii--  mirarh\ 
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she  started,  there  and  then,  by  the  night 
train,  to  Verona  ;  he  following  by  the 
next,  after  hiding  all  night  at  Prato. 
TheyUl  be  married  at  Verona,  it's  sup- 
posed, and  as  soon  as  that's  settled  they'll 
put  Italy  safe  behind  them  by  the  Bren- 
ner Railway.  I  understand  they're  to 
spend  their  honeymoon  in  Munich." 

"  Forty  thousand  a  year,"  I  murmured 
— "  and  a  good-looking  widow." 


"  Oh,  the  last  he  could  go  without," 
Brown  replied  ;  **  but  the  forty  thousand 
a  year  touches  his  deepest  susceptibili- 
ties. Well,  well,  poor  lady ;  I  hope 
he'll  settle  down  to  a  hum-drum  life, 
and  abandon  the  seership  now  it  has 
made  his  fortune.  But  a  fool  and  her 
money  are  soon  parted.  They  say  Metelli 
means  to  make  her  settle  it  all  upon 
him." 


THE    PACKMAN'S    BUNDLE. 


By    HERBERT   RUSSELL 


'  the  year  loi  j  there  >iood  ju^t  off  the 
fair  country  road  which  kd  to  the 
green  lane?  of  Hornscy,  a  rambling* 
quaint^  old  -  fashjoDcd  mansion,  fiur- 
rounded  by  tall,  nioss-cov*;rcd  walls  and 
|icepinj?  forth  to  the  observer  who  trudged 
along  the  duj^ty  highway  without,  from 
the  sequestered  slmdow^^  of  a  dease 
foliage.  Ihc  old  house  was  one  of  that 
category  of  dwelling  places  whose  fate  it 
is  to  remain  long  neglected.  For  many 
\Tars  had  it  "lain  in  cold  obstruction/* 
and,  indeed,  it  requip  *  *     '    effort 

on  the  pnrt  of  tlu^  ul  ;  mt  to 

call   the  day   when    it    \va\   trnanted. 
cat,   then,   was   the  ruriosity    rousted 
amongst  the  sf)cculalive  {>ortiufi  of  the 
smmunity  by  the   sudden  nrrivnl  of 
tirrd    rimipiiny's    nfTit!*'r-    fin*  Colnti 
f  JO,  il   \\  d 

[T  he  ill-onii 

Curicn^ity,    however,   speedily  stibi^ides 
when  stimulation  is  larking,  and  the  nr! 
vent  of  the  colonel  quickly  grew  inti 
itlef-of-fact    event,      Abjut  a  month 
ter  his  arrival  at    the  mansion »  tht're 
ime  at  dusk  one  evening  to  the  do<>r. 
'which  the  servants  entered  and  left  the 
house,  one  of  those  travelling  pedlars  then 
[)own  as   packmen.     After  the  fashion 
the  day,   he   was  attired   in  a  stouT 
surtout   and    a    black     wideawake   h.i 
The    pack    he    carried    was    uowiela 
bc>'ond  the  generality  of  those  aimbrons 
Lirthens.    It  would  scarrc  hnv*  t—      *   ' 
&s  than  six  feet;  bulky  tn  ^ 
"und,  by    th 

put  lij  nmn^  - 

raised  it,  the  contentii  ^"tte  of  u  ^*eighty 
nature. 
The  girl  who  opened  the  door  in  re- 
[jQse  to    his    knock    was    one  of  the 
vanls  of  the   house,  a  VfM?ft£j   w^mnn 
named   Bndgt^t   Nf)rllL      I 
;ii>   insinuating   smil<%   l>e^^ 
I  do  him  the  favour  of 
She  replied,  **  No  ' 
in?  to  pun-liuse ;  and. 
or  ^ 
the  door, 


wiiuld 

ij»»L  lie  a  I  It  I  iiim  the 

priv  I  ^  ^  iriL_'  lii    ■  I   .1  U\\ 

momcni 

the     gir*      iJf'M  Uiir.'*  J.  "T(i''  il 

the  man's  face ;  he  was  ccft  A- 

'  was  not  inv  to 

It  was  bin  uto 

the  kitchen  trom  where  they  stood,  and, 

moreover,  the  master    was   away  from 

home.     Bridget  was  an  honest,  unsophis* 

jirl :  she  noticed  that  the 

I  -  Were    dusty,   as    from 

uuirs  *A  trudging,  and  his  park  did  b>tik 

unrommonly  heavy.     So,  after  wavering 

undec:idcdly  for  n  moment,  she  bade,  him 

'   *'  'w  her.     He  grasped  Ins  burthen,  rtr  ' 

U'd  the  wav  intn  the  kitrhen 

Willi 

I  ey .      i  I  r,  wi I h  a n  iillablc  sn i 

'^    "^'"1  ...lid  not  allow  him  to  <l 

lie  would  onlv  fi;?>t  awb 


character  to  lead  ihcm   t"  '  lat 

he  was  uuacquainted  with  ii^  * 

tie  talked  glibly,  com pItmeEtcd  ti 
women  freely »  ^o  that  when  he  r**^"  lo 
tnk^  hif  departure  the  mote.  wUU  jidtrvi- 
rimination, 

live  I 

d  at  it  n  moment  wi:  vs 

Ih^n, 

UITAp- 

proachcd.  h<  would  do  him 

a   further   kur...,  ^       .  .    .*ct    of   r»i  -;•* 
which  would  lay  him  under  an  en 

■ '    ■     ■■  ■'  'ill 

he 


il  neithe;!   i^^U  UQt   Uriuk^  ^im 


}3ridget  wasduBIciTs  the  cook  grinned 
acquiescence,  and  old  Roger,  stolidly 
munching  bread-and-butter,  gave  a  de- 
precatory snuffle.  Yet  what  possible 
mischief  could  arise  from  compliance 
with  this  simple  request  ?  The  man 
marked  the  indecif>ion,  and,  stepping  to 
his  pack,  opened  it  a  little  way,  dis- 
closing a  goodly  array  of  scissors,  buttons, 
thimbles,  needles,  thread,  and  the  like. 
There  was  a  brief,  hurried  conference 
between  the  two  women ;  both  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  *'  they  couldn't  see  no 
^arm  ** ;  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  pack- 
man, having  deposited  his  freight  upon 
the  floor  t'-^  *'v  -.li-rn*  pantry,  qnHtf-rf 
the  house. 

At  eleven  oVUk  k  that  night  the  uld 
niansinn  was  plunged *in  darkness,  all  its 
occupants  having  retired  to  rest.  Bridget 
North  sat  stitching  in  her  bedroom  ;  the 
candle  had  burnt  low  and  wanted  r*?- 
placing.  So,  taking  the  dish,  with  its 
glittering  half- inch  of  tallow,  she  de- 
scended to  tlie  pantry.  She  placed  the 
light  upon  a  side  table,  where  it  flickered 
wildly  to  the  waving  of  some  insidious 
draught ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  opening 
a  dra\Ner  from  which  to  supply  her  w  ant, 
A\f'ti  her  ear  was  taken  by  a  slight, 
reaking  sound.  She  glanced  in  the 
direction  from  whence  it  appeared  to 
proceed ;  there,  in  the  corner,  just  as  he 
had  left  it,  stood  the  pedlar's  bulky  bag, 
nnd,  as  she  gfizcd  at  it  for  a  moment,  she 
thought  it  swayed  a  little.  The  leaping 
of  the  candle-flame  started  many  shadows, 
and  she  could  not  be  sure  that  thii*  was 
not  an  illusion  produced  by  the  dim, 
fickle  illumination.  But,  as  she  watched, 
the   bundle  creaked    «ignin,  and  stirred 

erceptibly ;    and  then  she  started  into 

Ise  sudden  realisation  that  something 
within  that  pack  was  moving.  Swiftly 
and  silently  she  grasped  the  candle,  and 
glided  from  the  room,  <iuir.tly  closing  the 
door  and  turning  the  key  in  its  lock. 

Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  n1 
pulled  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, rapidly  unbolted  the  back  door, 
and,  stepping  out  into  the  chill,  dark  air, 
^alked  hastily  across  the  crunching  gravel 
ivenue  to  the  little  outhouse  in  which 
slept  the  stable-boy. 

' ^  Sfi  'A  kins,**  s| 1 1^  (it f  'tl    \  1 1  Jen  1 1  v  «. ! i.itk  i iH' 


the    door.   **  Jack    5:>awlcins, 
Open  quickly,  do  !  "  ^ 

The  astonished  youth,  who  was  poring 
over  some  hair-stirring  tale  by  tlr-   '^'  ■• 
of  a  fast-expiring  fire,  shot  the  b* 
stood  confronting  Bridget,     11  ^.\i 

the  old    writers    would    have  ti 

"  likely  fellow"  ;  tall,  muscular, 
depraved  literary  taste,  and  a  n^^^i 
technical  knowledge  of  horse^ 

In  excited  accents  the  girl  i- 

cated   her  suspicion,    and    I-  nt 

Sawkins  w^ould  come  and  opi  Ic, 

Sawkins  took  in  the  sjtuau  ♦. 

and  was  just  going  to  make  a  d 
the  kitchen,  when  a  thought  si--- 

"  Mold  hard  a  minute/'hei 
withdrew  ;  he  reappeared  an  i 
carrying  a  huge  horse-pistol,  t 
and  cocked,     "There's  summai  m  this 
as  '11  give  *em  what  they  won't  very  well 
like,  if  so  be  there  is  a  man  in  the  bag  J  *'  1 
rried  the  youth,  with  a  chuckle,  as  be 
followed  the  girl  across  the  sliady  car- 
riage-drive. 

A  moment  later  they  stood  side 
surveying  the  niysterious  bundle.    Th©/"^ 
had  entered    noiselessly^  and   stood  for  ' 
some  little  while  silently  w^atchinif.    Sud» 
denly  the  pa' 
of  it,  with  a 

uprose  the  head  and  shoulderxor  a  num. 
Bridget  uttered  a  little  jihriek,  aad 
Sawkins  hastily  whipped  out  his  pistoL 

This  npparitiMi  ■ 

blinked    in   an 

i:ouplc,  not  bring  abir  to  srr  >m 

having  been  '--»  '"TH'  Jn  iln-  d  .  uco, 

seeing  the  st  >ti>l,  he 

drew  his  arm  swuuy  «Mii  nt  liif*  bag, 
scattering  a  sliallow  tray  full  of  knidc- 
knacks  with  the  vehrmrnre  of  his  gesture, 
and  raised  it  to  scrnrn  his  f;ice* 

"Don*t  hrc/'  he  cried»  cowsriog. "  (o 
God  s  sake *' 

The  rest  of  the  nicntenco  wiis  lost  in  lh« 
■ '     ^ :'      ■    ■  "       '      '  •  "1    as   it 

J.  The 
man  gave  a  jiiillrd  moan,  rot  led  over  as 
he  fell  back,  and  lay  mot  ionics,  • 

The    ringing  report    of    the    wcapoiQ 
arcH      '    *     '         *    Ul,  afd  tV      * 
wo^  I  Jed  by  tl 

servants,  rnrjuuiug  m  agitated  t^M 
the  matter  iniplit  Imv      AinnnL^    tl; 
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With  a  yell  the  fcll/iv  rolled  off  his  hurse,*' 


pulled  the  man  dc;ir  of  the  Img,  growing 
stiff  and  cold  as  they  grasped  him;  and  a 
truly  formidable  fellow  he  looked  as  he 
lay  with  his  arm  still  shielding  his  head, 
and  his  knees  drawn  up.  Around  his 
waist  was  clasped  a  belt,  into  which  wfis 
thrust  a  brace  of  pistols ;  but  w^hat  pu-2- 
^le^\  that  little,  bewildered  assemblage 
w^as  that,  by  a  line  cord,,  a  huge  silver 
whistle  was  suspentled  from  his  wrist. 

Roger  CrossIey»  who  had  stood  quivf  r 
ing  in  scanty  attire^  carae  forward  an 
surveyed   the  body.     He  bent  low,  and 
turned  it  over,  shaking  his  head. 

**  There's  something  morcn  mere  rob- 
bery in  all  this,  to  my  mind,*'  he  mut- 
tercd,  **and  more  parties  than  this  ohp 
consarned  in  it.  What's  this  ere  whisllr 
for?" 

"Tell  'ee  what,"  interposed  Saw^kins, 
•Me'me  get  master's  powder-llask  and 
carbine;  you  take  that,  and  Til  ha'  ray 
piitol,  and  then  we'll  just  blow  this 
whistle,  and  see  if  any  think  comes  of  't." 

The  suggestion  was  immediately  acted 
upon,  and  presently  the  two  men  grasjied 
the  loaded  weapons  in  their  hands. 

*' Now,"  said  Roger,  throwing  up  tli^ 
rjisement,    "come   to   this   here   windu 
Hide  that  light,  Bridget,  and  blow  away, 
Sawkins." 

The  youth  severed  the  lanyard  with  his 
V  '  and  craning  his  body  through  the 
ire,  gave  a  low  whistle,  half  wonder- 
ing what  effect,  if  any,  it  would  produce. 
However,  almost  simultaneously,  the 
nuifned  steps  of  horses'  hoofs  fell  upon 
their  ears,  and  at  least  a  dozen  mounted 
men  forced  their  way  through  the  foliage, 
and,  spreading  out,  completely  encircled 
ihe  mansion.  The  night  was  dark»  but 
they  could  distinctly  follow  their  move- 
ments. Sawkins  drew  in  his  headland 
looked  at  Roper,  aghast. 

'*Savski  '    .  -     '  i  [icred  the  old 

_inan,   in  k*   **  they   may 

can  murder  ;  they  certainly  mean  mi 
)icf»  and  we  must  fight  for  our  livc^. 
Then,  turning  to  the  group  of  tremblinf^ 
fcr    •        rvanis,  he  addedL  **Caa  any  on 
in  f  '* 
said     "Yes,"    and     another 
fk\  tid  she  thought  she  could ;  the 

r)thrr^  declared  the  explosion  would  kill 
them. 


**  Well,  get  out,  yc  sitty  wenirhes,**  said 
Roger  ;  *'  Til  go  and  bring  tew  of  master's 
sporting  guns,**  and  wagging  his  bead, 
the  old  fellow  hastened  away,  Tbc 
hor&emen  without  sat  motiufiless  as 
statues,  apparently  waiting  some  furtlier 
signal 

Roger  returned  and  distributed  the 
weapons. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  **  we're  as  good  as  four 
We  must  make  *cro  believe  us 
iigernor  that,  though.  I'll  fire  from 
Uus  winder,  Saw^kins  ;  you  fire  from  the 
liber-rary  winder ;  Bridget  II  fire  from 
master's  bedroom,  and  Xfary  from  ilws 
drawring*room.  TJiat  11  make  *em  think 
the  house  is  full  o*  people." 

The  little  party  dispersed.  Old  Cross- 
ley  levelled  his  piece  andcoveied  the  man 
just  beneath  him  ;  then,  pausing  for  a 
moment,  pressed  the  trigger.  With  a 
yell,  the  fellow  rolled  of!  his  horse,  and 
lay  motionless,  and,  simultaneously,  there 
followed  the  rattlin^r  dtM-hjirfre  of  the 
other  three  guns. 

To  give  an  adequ.Tv  mj.  .^  <..i  lin.  con- 
fusion into  w*hich  the  cordon  of  horsemen 
thrown   by   this  volley    would    be 

;  tssible.  One  of  their  number  stretched 
dead  on  the  ground,  another  was  wounded, 
and  the  horse  of  a  third  had  been  shot 
under  him.  They  paused  but  one  instant 
to  gather  up  the  body  of  their  dead 
comrade,  and  then  fled  headlong. 

For  a  long  while  the  real  o1  h*^ 

attack  was  not  divined,  althon;^  ,  ncl 
Foote  naturally  concluded  it  to  have  been 
robbery.  Years  afterwards,  the  truth 
came  to  light,  A  man  lay  under  sentence 
of  death  in  a  prison.     After  \v  >np 

there  was  discovered  in  the  C'  s  'h 

he  had  been  conhned»  a  manuscripL  (l 
was  an  account  of  all  the  villainies  of  hh 
life.  He  had  belonged,  so  he  wrote,  ill 
his  youth   to  a  party  of   *'  ^    high* 

wnvTiirn,   whose  practice  riitack 

ted  mansions.     One  of  t  «*r, 

.lit  on  the  wTiter,  wa>  %]itL,  ^  lOd 
for  his  skill  in  gaining  admittance  into 
the  buildings  it  was  their  design  to 
plundtT.  He  was,  indeed,  the  main- 
sprii'  coq>s ;  and  as  an  instance 

of  1)  i  rful    fertility   of   invention, 

the  dead  criminal  instanced  the  episode 
of  the  pn^i-^---*'   *  MTidle. 
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THE  LOST  LAND  OF 
KING  ARTHUR. 


By    J.    CUMING    WALTERS. 

(Author  of  **In  Tennyson  Land") 

X. — Of    Glastonbury   and    the   Passing    of   Arthur. 

"And  so  they  rowed  from  the  land;  and  Sir  Bedivere  beheld  all  the  ladies  go  with  him.  Then 
Sir  Bedivere  cried,  Ah,  my  Lord  Arthur,  what  shall  become  of  me  now  ye  go  from  me,  and  leave  me 
here  alone  among  mine  enemies  ?  Comfort  thyself,  said  the  King.  For  I  will  go  into  the  vale  of 
Avalon,  to  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.  And  if  thou  never  more  hear  of  me,  pray  for  my  soul.'' 
— Malory. 

"  O,  three  times  favoured  isle,  where's  the  place  that  might 
Be  with  thyself  compared  for  glory  or  delight 
Whilst  Glastonbury  stood  ?     .     .     .     . 
Not  great  Arthur's  tomb,  nor  holy  Joseph's  grave. 
From  sacrilege  had  power  their  sacred  bones  to  sa\e. 
He,  who  that  God  m  man  to  his  sepulchre  brought. 
Or  he,  which  for  the  faith  twelve  famous  battles  fought."  Drayton. 

"  Whether  the  Kinge  were  there  or  not, 
Hee  never  knewe,  nor  ever  colde, 
For  from  that  sad  and  direful  daye 
Hee  never  more  was  seene  on  molde."  Percy  Riliques. 


QUAINT  old- 
wurld  look  is  upon 
I  ho  face  of  the 
city  of  ni  a  n  y 
I  e  fiends,  Kinj^ 
Arthur's  **  ish?  of 
rest."  Itlie-^deep 
in  a  green  well- 
watered  valley, 
and  its  steep  sud- 
den hill,  the  Tor, 
risinjjj  abruptly  to 
a  heif^lit  of  over  five  hundred  feet  and 
crowned  with  a  lonely  square  tower,  seems 
to  shelter  and  keep  watch  upon  the  tradi- 
tional apple-island.  The  orchard  lawns 
are  been  everywhere  with  their  deep- green 
carpet  and  the  crooked  branches  of  innu- 
merable fruit-laden  trees  casting  grotesque 
bhadows  upon  it.  The  whole  year  round 
No.  5i>.    January,  it^oS.  yjLj 


the  western  airs  are  balmy,  though  in  spite 
of  hoary  lej^end  and  p(jetic  eulogy  Glas- 
tonbury has  felt  the  effects  of  terrific 
storms,  whirlwinds,  and  earthquakes.  Its 
history — a  history  of  marvel  and  wonder, 
inextrical)ly  mingled  for  many  centuries 
with  superstition — takes  us  far  back  into 
the  misty  past  when  the  ancient  Britons 
named  the  marsldand,  often  flooded  by 
the  water  of  the  Bristol  ChanneK  Ynys- 
wytrin,  or  Inis  vitrea,  the  Gla<=sy  Island ; 
either,  it  has  been  surmised,  on  account 
of  the  "  glasten  "  or  blue- green  colour  of 
its  surface,  or  from  the  abundance  of 
**  glass  "  (or  woad)  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity.  :=     On  the  other  hand  Professor 

*  Glastonbury  occupies  a  former  site  of 
Druidical  worship,  and  Professor  Rhys  believes 
the  name  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  British  word 
glasUHy  an  oak,  the  Druids  cultivating  both  the 

F 


Freeman  belFeved  that  Glastonbury  was 
the  abode  and  pcrliap*;  ihe  possession  of 
one  Gla>sting,  who»  on  discovering  that 
his  cattle  strayed  to  the  rich  pastures, 
settled  in  that  part,  which  tn  the  natural 
order  of  things  became  Gla'Stingaburgh. 
That  it  was  veritably  an  island  admits  of 
»o  doubt;  tlie  circuit  uf  tJie  water  can 
still  be  traced ;  Jind  vvJien  the  Romans  in 
turn  made  discovery  of  the  fruitfuhie!>s  of 
the  region  enclosed  by  the  waters  of  the 
western  sea,  they  denominaled  it  Insula 
Avalooia,  or  Isle  of  Apples.  This  was 
the  **  fortunate  isle/*  celebrated  in  tJte 
ancient  ode  of  which  Camden  has  given 
us  a  vers  ion  I  '*  where  unforced  fruits  and 
wilhng  comforts  met*t/'  where  the  fields 
require  "no  rustic  hand''  but  only 
Nature *s  cultivation,  where 

•*  The  fertile  plains  with  corn  and  herds  are 
proud. 
And  golden  apples  shine  in  every  wood," 

Tlie  inflowing  of  the  sea  made  islands 
not  only  of  Glastonbury,  but  of  Athelnev, 
Beckery,  and  Meare  ;  and  not  many  cen- 
turies ago,  when  a  tempest  rnged,  the 
sca*w^ll  was  broken  down  and  the 
Channel  waters  swept  up  the  low^-lylng 
land  almost  as  far  as  Glastonbury  Church. 
The  quaint  record  of  this  event  reads: 
**  The  breach  of  tlie  sea-flood  was  January 
20th,  1606/'  Again  in  1703  was  Glaston- 
bury threatened  with  a  deluge,  and  the 
water  was  five  feel  deep  in  its  streets; 
but  ii«  gt^logists  are  able  to  affirm  that 
the  sea  is  receding  from  the  western 
cou!».t  it  is  unlikely  that  such  catastrophes 
will  r^cur.  A  little  laiy  stream,  the 
I3rue,  almost  engirdle*  the  city,  and  thus 
permits  tlie  inhabitants  with  seeming 
reaMJiinbleness  to  retain  for  Glastonbury 
tlie  namt.*  lovf^d  t)esi--the  Isle  of  Avalon. 
That  Romrui  nnmt-  has  been  full  of 
dieiiniy  suggfMi%^cnes>  to  the  poet's 
mind;  and  though  tlie  poets  Avalon 
may  often  luive  been  nn  enchanted 
city»  iJie  *•  liasele^  fabric  of  a  vision," 
Ihe  Avalon  of  Somerset,  with  its  two 


iMt(  and  ih(!  .^ 
ftiia^ileto«.      < 

form  t.l 
brii: 


ler  paren  is  of  tkd  r  sac  red 
.ih,  savs   Tanon   Taylor, 

tb   or   til 


by  iht  Wcl^n  as  Vnys- Widi  ui»  Uic  luiimd  ol  GUi^. 


Streets  forming  a  perfect  d 

ruins,  its  antiquities,  and  is 

aspect,  is  assuredly  not  unwo:  :.e 

legends  clustering  about  it. 

Only  by  devious  paihs  c^n  Glastosibury, 
once  the  remote  jilirtne  for  dcvnut  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  the  land*  be 
leached,  for  It  is  stUl  somewhat  out  of 
the   common    course.      But    »-  ''"r 

awhiJe  in  the  apple-countr^^  t-  i| 

alike  to  the  mind  and  tli»-  ^ 

— to  drink  in  its  associain  ..  ,  :  >* 

its  w^arm, sweet  air,  to  see  tlie  git. 
white  blossoms  and  the  tTimsonsoftrnmg 
upon    tlie   round    ripened   cheeks  of   the 
pendant    fruit,    tli'  •{ 

enjoyment  and  tht  1. 

Countless  gardens  send  forth  a  rax^ 
fume,  and  the  quiet  of  the  whole  cit>   m 
the  midst  of  orchards  and  streams,  and 
showing  the  relics  of  bygone  - 
has  a   lulling  effect   upon    tht 
who  comes  from  the  roaring  lown  anrf 
the  busy  mart.     When  the  twin  dark 
towers  of  Wells  Cathedral   are   facUn^ 
shadow-like    in    the    distance    tin?    new 
strange   picture   of   the    island- vr*n*'v    i^ 
revealed.     There  stretch    the    ^ 
meadow^s  of  deep  emerald,  the  r 
a  forest  of  trees  whose  twisted  bmncti 
are    bright   with    apple-blossoms.      Tl 
high   Tor  hill  looks  stern  and  barc»  but 
cosy  and  inviting  is  the  town  below*  with 
its  rows   of   irregular    houses    manv    of 
wl)ich  date  back  to  long  past  d 
other^,constitutedof  stone  with  v»..., ,,  .„,^ 
architects  of  X>unstan*s  and  of  Beck 
time  wrought,  seem  to  bear  mute  tribij| 
to  the  famous  era  when  the  Abbe\*  wn^  ' 
its  glory  and  reverend  pilgrims 

came  to  bring  oblations  to  that 

shrine.  To-day  the  visitor  finds  a  well 
at   the  '*lmie'*   built   in    1475    for 
devout  travellers  whom  the  Abbot  could 
not  accommodate  within  the  w  '  e 

Abbey;  and  so  ff-w  are   the  <  -  f 

time  that  the   lofty  facade*  tiie  p-i 
and  turrets  the  wide  archway,  the 
biastical  windows,  and  the  long  corridc 
tr  .  "must  as  tli 

I-  Side  I  J^ 

rn^    Inne"   aiid    the     inbouwi,   or' 
^    ...:    Huusc^  built  by  Abbot   Beere,  for 
the  trial  of  jjctty  ofcnder^  agam*t  the 
law.     Unexplored  duogeott^  aie  rejxirted 


to  exist  uhdrrgronndr  together  with  sub- 
terranean passages  communicaiing  with 
Ihc  Abbey  from  the  '*  Inne  "  and  ibe  Tri- 
I  bunal.    In  ^'  *  '  -n* 

■spjcuous  bud  i«g 

Ihe  tithes,  called  the  Abbey  Barn,  dating 
frgtn  1420,  in  some  respects  liie  best  pre- 
served nf  all  the  ancient  njemorials.  Bui 
the  prifl'    V         ^  f  .  1  ,j|^^ 

rn   »h^  of 

of 

[.-  , ,  utcJ 

founder  w3*«  Jo5;eph  of  Arimath^en,  that 
Joseph  who  had  seen  the  face  and  heard 
the  voice  nf  the  Haviaur  nf  nutnkintL     tt 


distant,  when  the  first  legend  of  Glasti^n- 
bur>'  took  ri>ot  and  flowered-  So  pure, 
fragrant,  and  beautiful  h  that  treasured 
blossom  that  it  would  seem  ru'*  " 
attempt  10  pluck  it  by  tlm  roots  1 
ground,  and  to  cast  it  aside  as  a  HortliJe5S 
weed  of  ignorance  and  supex&titton.  It 
brings  to  us  the  memory  of  that  lime 
when  the  Son  of  Man  was  on  eartli ;  it  is 
a  sf'ixi  blriv\n  frf>m  ihftt  land  whi'^fi  His 


ivatched  by  agonised  crowds  upon  Cal* 
vnrs\  Jfweph  of  \-  :-  **  Ta,  "a  r  ' 
man  and  a  jiKt/* !»  -    dead  i 

from    V  '  ]    it    in 


I  • 


> 


\fH^  i^ 


days  which  escaped  the  scaih  and  wreck 
futlowed   tte  storm  of  Noftnau 

i  U  the  earliest  history 

conjectural,    though     tl 

*   -    txty  low  r        * 
1    them    ' 

ihe 

of  human  habuatjons  and  of  s  > 
'"•*■"'"    by    the  same   raoe-.i    ii^r 
d  tlie  boar*  the  roeburk,  ;ind 


men!  ol  the  Iew>.    He  fled  from  Palestine. 

fr..      -  -  '   '  '^  ' 

hi 

{:irUrai    bis    111' 

m  out  to  sf»  without  o. 
sau,  viter  toeing  nbout  mar  ' 
S4IV&  one    wrilPT,   "  thev    wrr** 

wliere  he  died  at  a  g<Kid  old  age, 
haiing  preached  the  Gospel  of  L 
with   power  and    earnestness   for   1 


But  tht 

even  a  u.,,, ..  ...  ...  . . —  ....,   . 

It  wnM  at  a  much  later  period^ 
lookiog  beickwrnnt,  the  time  seem^ 


not 


Li*    il^-alhiuetl     L'-i     5 


oniy  assured  n 
who  would  e4r*! 
by  King  Arvir 
:5L  Joseph  the  Ihc  oj 


^            Avrtlon  ns  a  rrtrraL 

i 

'.what  had  been  done.     ^^                       n*-fl 

^^^L            hi>   little    Chri  t   .P 

r 

fii^d  to  celebrate  the  oew       .    _    ..    aiSSM 

^^^H          Stone  Down, 

becatise  the  llwcn  showed  no  bl€is4 

^^^^      Avaln^^ 

and     when     the     white     ^^           1 

^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

^red  on  January  5lh,    Hi#*   i  1                J 

^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^^H 
^^V^ 

n  by  a   Puritan  soldier,  though  hi^^ 

^^^^m                     \^  .M 
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^^V 

^^ct  of  the  di                edl 
liim;  but  wlien  the    niufnfl 
•  ^    tfif    nvf*r    as    fjf-rtfl    aadJ 

^^^B                       Ml 

:ihr^  It  !                                                  ^fll 

--'it     WL:_     ..    ^. -''^H 

iial  stone  bearing  the   iniMiirip^l 

^^^H 

-';-•!    :"->                                                                                                 1 

^^V 

uee,    which  never   bucMflB 

...   .-.v..    the  feast  of  Su  BaroiiWi 

rufis 

naimehv   the    nth    of    June,    and    '^oa 

'       '                                '  '      •  *,^ 

iie», 

.. .  ^. ^  ,   ..cread> 

omdi  tltH  tree  wa$  nought 

".  it  was 

Vnne, 

of 

^h 

iiQ  had  oeaised^  gainp                 iis 

\2        IM 

I    for  %maU  cuttings   in  in    the 

.  and 

Th*   wahiul    tree,    however. 

aited 

IWVtX  \i'.                           ....                           ^^^ 

■^" 

brn-     ^                                                111) 

.    -,   ,;.,    ...,,,  ...om 
!ic  ingenuity^  and 
that   in 
To 

"1, 

-■*--    '. - 

VU  that  Mr,  C^ncbn 

^m  mav  ^     *    '    ^r^i  m 

siature,'                   bewi 

nm   to   be  uyt*  bv  sexeral 

OS ;  it  was  not  in  Glaston'^ 

If.  but  in  Wirral  Park,  hard  by 

vet,  this  superstiticiAis  tree,  true 

iscutdov^n  in  the  last  reforming 

^h  a  serms  they  did  not  make 

1   and  branch  work  ^^tth  ?!  but 

1.    irt.'in    1  irr 

ill    tbe    pa«i    dftys 

thai  some  stumps  remained,  at                 le 

^^^^^^^ 

^      ^^^1 
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and  still  growing  in  the  same  coiinlry ; 
though  whether  theyhavo  the  samevirtur 
with  the.  former,  or  that  had  any  more 
tlian  any  other  hawthorn,  wt*  don't  pretend 
t»)  determine  any  more  than  tlie  fore- 
mentioned  historian."  The  belief  in  the 
tree  and  the  knowledg(*  of  its  peculiar 
properties  were  so  wide-spread  that 
S<Hlley's  vers(^  on  Cornelia,  whc^  '*  bloomed 
in  tile  winter  of  her  days  likeCilastonbury 
Thorn "  was  easily  understood.  Hisliop 
(joodman,  writing  to  the  Lord  Cieneral 
Olivrr  Cromwell  in  i^>3J,  ^aid  he  <:ould 
'*  find  no  naturall  cause  "either  in  the  soil 
or  other  circumstances  fnr  the  extra- 
ordinary character  of  the  tree.  '*This  I 
know,"  <aid  the  prelate,  "  that  (iod  first 
ai)p<'ared  to  Moses  in  a  brand)lc  bush  ; 
and  that  Aaron's  nxl,  being  dried  and 
withered,  did  budde ;  and  these  were 
(iod's  actiiais,  and  His  first  actions  ;  and, 
truly,  ( ilastonbury  was  a  i)lace  noird  for 
holiness, and  the  first  religious  foundation 
in  ICngland,  and,  in  effect,  was  the  fir<t 
dissolved;  and  therein,  was  such  a  bar- 
barous inhumanity  as  Egypt  n«^\er  heard 
the  like.  It  may  well  be  that  this  While 
Thorne  did  then  s[)ring  uj),  and  began  to 
blossome  on  Christmas  day,  to  give  a 
testimony  to  religion,  and  that  it  dolh 
flourish  in  persecution,"  and  s<.)  forth. 

Infinite  mr-anings  and  significances 
<:ould  be  extracted  from  the  legend,  that 
fantastic  casket  of  man's  art  an<l  devising 
whi<h  is  made  to  enshrine  the  small  j)ure 
|)earl  of  truth.  If  this  were  the  i>lace  for 
sernn>ns  it  might  \yo.  pointed  out  that  the 
vitality  of  the  Thorn  is  an  emblem  of  tht* 
vitality  of  the  religion  it  commemorates ; 
but  our  duty  is  to  trace  it^  connection 
with  history.  The  l«*gend  has  been  some- 
what altered  in  form  in  order  to  brinj;  it 
int«»  din^'t  a-^ocialion  with  the  building 
of  the  Abbey.  This  new  ver-^ion  of  the 
miracle  is  that  Joseph  of  Arimatha^a  wa> 
commanded  to  build  a  church  in  ln)nour 
of  the  \'irgin  .Mary,  but  finding  that  the 
natives  were  distrustful  of  him  and  his 
mission  h'*  prayed,  like  Gideon,  for  a 
miraclf.  Foithwiih  his  stall  began  to 
shoot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  the 
unwithered  Thorn  took  root.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  first  Christians  built  a  chapel 
of  twisted  alder,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, fx)  feet  long  and  j6  feet  broad  (to 


come  to  details),  and  having  "a  window 
at  the  west  end  and  one  at  the  east ;  on 
each  side  were  three  windows,  and  near 
the  western  angle  was  a  door  each  side." 
A  representation  of  the  first  building  for 
Christian  worship  erected  in  this  country 
is  found  on  an  old  document  now  in  the 
Hritish  .Museum,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  copied  from  a  plate  of  brass  which 
had  been  ailixed  to  an  adjoining  pillar. 
The  chapel  is  variously  referred  to  in 
ancient  records  as  '*  Lignea  Basilica," 
*'  Vetusta  ICcclesia,"  and  the  "  Kalde- 
chirche,"  and  with  its  walls  of  wattles 
and  its  roof  (.»f  rushes  it  must  long  have 
been  an  object  of  revered  contempkition. 
Joseph  built  and  preached  in  "  the  little 
lonely  church,"  "built  with  wattles  from 
the  marsh,"  journeying  from  thence  across 
the  [)lain  to  tht»  .Mendips,  where  he  found 
other  half  barbarous  Britons  to  listen  to 
the  story  of  thr  Re(lemi)tion.  He  laid 
th<i  foundations  of  a  bishopric  at  Wells, 
which  was  aft<vwards  to  be  the  rival  of 
( ilastonbury  Abbey  itself,  and  to  the  end 
of  a  long  and  fruitful  life  continued  his 
ministry  i*)  the  jx-ople. 

Chalice  Hill  revives  by  its  name  and 
associations  another  reminiscence  of  our 
Lord  even  more  amazing.  St.  Joseph 
was  the  bringer  to  this  country  of  two 
precious  reli(^^— one, 

•'  The  Cup  itself  from  which  our  Lord 

Drank  at  the  last  sad  supp)er  with  His  own," 

the  other,  some  of  the  blood  whi<.:h  (H)zcd 
from  the  crucified  Saviour's  bod  v.  The 
chalice,  or  sa«  red  cup,  was  buried  by 
Joseph  at  the  spot  when^  a  perpetual 
spring  of  water  bubbles -the  **  Blof)d 
Spring,"  which  su[>pli»»s  the  Holy  Well, 
scene  of  many  miraculous  cures  in  times 
past.  That  the  waters  are  medicinal 
admits  of  no  doubt  ;  that  it  issues  fr(.»m 
the  Cuj)  is  a  matter  of  faith,  esjiccially  as 
the  Holy  Grail  is  claimed  to  be  now  in 
safe  keeping  by  mon?  than  one  far-distant 
Abbey.*  As  f«)r  the  >econd  relic,  it  is 
said  that  St.  Joseph  confided  the  meniorial 
to  his  neph^'w  Isaac,  who  sealed  up  the 

*  The  Holy  Grail  is  pointed  out  in  particular 
at  Genoa  Cathedral.  "It  was  brouf^ht  from 
Csesarea  in  iioi,  is  a  hexagonal  dish  of  two 
palms'  width,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  of 
real  emerald,  which  it  resembles  in  colour  and 
brilliancy. " 


lood  in  tn^   vial<^   and  jsecreted   ihtm 
from  the  invading  Roman  pagans.  When 
dnnger  menaced  him,  he  hid  the  phials  in 
an  ancient  ftg-lrec,  which  he   then   cast 
into  the  sea.     Carried  by  the  waves  to 
Gaul,  tlie  fig-trc^e  was  cast  up  at  the  spot 
which  now  forms  F6camp  harbour :  and 
there  a  few  centuries  later  it  was  found 
with   the   two  phials   secure.       Fearless 
Duke    Richard    of    Normandy    was  so 
impressed  by  the  discovery  that  he  built 
an  Abbey  in  which  fitly  to  enshrine  tlie 
Precious  Blood,  and  Ffcimp  Abbey  bears 
witness  alike  to  hisfnith  and  his  devotion. 
It  was  upon  the  story  of  the  Grail  that 
choniclers  sei^red  with  avidity  after  Borron 
had  once  shown  its  capabilities — a  story 
now    believed   by  many   to   be    almost 
wholly  of   Celtic   origin,    the   Sancgreal 
being  none  other  than  Fionn's   healing 
cup,     Mr.  Nult,  whose  exhaustive  work 
on  the  subject  is  uuequalled  for  scholar- 
ship and   thoroughness,   has   told   us  of 
every  form,  rudimentary  and  dev^lnped, 
in  which  the  Grail  legend  ' 
and  of  every  explanation  lj* 
its    meaning.     Whether    the   legend    ts 
based  upon  Christian  canonical  or  un- 
canonical   writings*  or  whether  it  is  an 
ancient    saga    into    which    a    Christian 
element  was  imported  ;    whether  it  w^as 
extant  in  any  definite   form   before    the 
lime  of  Robert  de  Borron,  or  whether  it 
was  a  fabrication  of  the  era   to  which 
many  monkish  fables  have  been  traced, 
these  are  points  which  to  discuss  in  drtail 
would  require,  and    have   had,  volumes 
devoted   to   them.      Within    fifty  years 
(11S0-1225),  there  were  eight  visions  of 
the  story  in  whicli  the  idea  of  the  Grail 
was  elaborated,  and  we  know  how  the 
idea   has   been    developed   and   enriched 
and  idealised  untU  our  own  fime.     **  Hie 
vanished    Vase    of     Heaven    that     held 
like    Christ's   own    Heart    His    Blood/* 
has  been  a  marvellously  fecund  seed  of 
inspiration     to     romancist     and     poet. 
Percival  and   Galahad    are   the    highest 
human  conceptions  of  purity,  and  their 
quest  is  the  most  exalting  and  ennobling 
upon    which  heroes  can  set   forth.    Yet 
Mr.  Kutt,  from  all  his  study  and  re.5earch^ 
can  but  conclude  that  the  stor>*  had  its 
root  in  pagai  1  that  the  h 

of  the  Grail  jg  but  the  hi 


tial  transrormat!^^ 
f'  into    a    poem  1 

Chnsiiao     symbolism     and     1 
**This  transformation,  at  first  u.*. 
iable  outcome  of  its  pre-Christian  dc 
ment,  was  hastened  (a  1*  u 

that  it  was  a  fitting  .n 

moral    and    spiritual     ideas.'*      Avaloo* 
lying  not  far  from  the  western  s^r«  firvnnf! 
which  tradition  said  were  tlie  li 
of   the   blessed   dead,   was    tlv 
equivalent    for   the  Celtic  par  d 

thus  did  Glastonbury  become  d 

with    the    glorious    legends    vn  1  e 

made  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  romancists  the 
most  sacred  and  wondrous  city  of  c^rth* 
So  may  Glastonbury  truly  be  said  to 
gather  round  it  **  all  the  n»l  ■ 
alike  of  the  older  and  the  1 
in  the  land."  Nor  is  it  surpnsmg  that  m 
a  place  of  so  much  reputation  mrnleni 
marvels  should  be  reported  to  oc^oir  or 
wonderful,  discoveries  be  made.  An 
elixir  was  found  in  tJie  ruini^  of  the 
'.  in  i5S6.one  grain  of  \\1  r:g 

-^jcd  upon  an  ounce  and  a    ,  of 

mercury,  was  found  to  iraxtenmlc  Uie 
mercury  into  an  ounce  of  pure  gold. 
Another  grain  of  it,  dropped  upon  a  piece 
of  mptal  cut  out  of  u  warming-pan, 
lumed  tlie  metal  into  tiilver,  and  this 
with  the  warming  jian  was  sent  toQureri 
Elizabeth  that  she  might  "  fit  the  piece 
with  the  place  where  it  was  cut  out-** 

Sudi  facts  are  worthy  of  bri  '   %d 

at  some  lengtli  not   onh   nn  of 

any  curious  interest  l^  1  iin-xn* 

selves,   but  because    :  us  to 

understand  a  number  of  allu&u>DS  m  the 
Arthurian  story,  and  help  to  account  for 
the  selection  of  Glastonburv  as  the  scene 
of  the  nf  career 

of  the  Bi  The 

poet  Spenser,  m  recording  tliat  S\t  Lucius 
was  the  first  to  receive  **  the  sacned  pledge 
of  Christ's  evangely,"  hastens  to  recall 
the  Glastonbury  legend^  and  to  explain 
that— 

Hither  came  Jo**ph  oi  iiy. 

Who  brought  with  him  th«  lii*ly  Crayle^  thoy 

say, 
^ad  preach  I  the  rmth.^ 


dealli  bed,"  his*  la^'  '     ng  to  miHii? 

"acfosse  uf  ht^  ov^  r*  upnn  ihr* 

.shield  before  giving  it  lo  King  Evclake, 
•*  Now  may  >"€c  sec  a  remembrance  that  1 
love  you,''  he  said,  *'  for  yee  shall  never 
se^  this  shield  but  that  v^ce  shrill  thinke 
on  niee»  find  it  shall  be  ahvnyrs  as  fresh 
as  it  is  now.  And  never  shall  no  man 
beare  this  shielde  about  his  nerkc  but  hee 
slieill  repent  it,  unto  the  time  that  Sir 
Galahad  the  good  knighl  beare  W  It  is 
the  general  opinion  tliat  Joseph  (A  Ari- 
matha^a  was  buried  in  the  ground  sur- 
rounding the  church  of  liis  foundation* 
for  a  burial  ground  to  contain  a  thousand 
graves  liad  been  prepared  in  his  time. 
William  ot  MaUnesbury  wrote  that  there 
were  preserved  in  thiai  consecrated  place 
"  llie  remains  of  man\  saints,  nor  is  there 
any  space  in  the  building  that  is  free  of 
their  ashes.  So  much  so  that  the  stone 
pavement*  and  indeed  the  sides  of  the 
altar  itself,  above  and  below,  is  crammed 
with  the  multitude  of  the  relics.  Rightly, 
therefore,  it  is  called  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary on  earth,  of  so  large  a  number  of 
saints  it  is  the  repository/'  There  is  no 
dear  record  of  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Joseph,  but  his  ministry  was 
carried  on  by  St.  Pat  rick,  who  was  a 
native  of  Glastonbury,*  by  St>  David,  by 
Gildas,  and  by  Duustau.  It  was  St-  Pat- 
rick who,  returning  from  his  labours  in 
Ireland  in  461,  found  that  the  church  built 
with  wattles  from  the  marsh  was  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  erected  a  substantial 
edifice  on  Tor  Hill,  dedicated  to  St,  Mary 
and  St.  Michael  He  was  Glai.tonbury's 
first  abbot,  though  this  fact  is  traditionary 
rather  than  historical,  and  his  grave  was 
near  the  altar  of  the  original  church.  An 
oratory  had  previously  existed  on  the  site, 
having  been  founded  a  century  after 
Joseph's  arrival  by  two  saints*  Phaganus 
and  Duruvianus,  The  Abbey  itself  now 
began  10  take  definite  shape,  the  eyes  of 
all  Christians  Ix^ing  drawn  to  Ghislon- 
bury  by  reason  of  lis  sacred  record.  In 
liie  sixth  century*  in  King  .\rthur*s  time. 


•  Home  historians,  perhaps  with  l)«lt«r  rea!»on, 
declare  that  he  wa*  born  in  405  at  Kilpatrick, 
Dumbarton^  a  Itule  town  at  ihe  jimcUon  of  ihe 
l^rin  and  Clyde.  He  U  variously  reported  to 
have  (lied  in  493  and  507«  tome  placing  his  age 
at  H$,  and  others  at  120. 


il  Mrm  ap]iTAftct!ing  if^  fyh' 
and   nearmg    thai    zenith 
^plendour    which    did    not    deduit 
nearly  a  tlious«'ind  yeajs. 

According  to  ProfeKsor  Freeman,  Glas- 
tonbury became,  in  the  year  601 ,    ' 
sanctuapi'  of  llie  British  tn  Ih* 
Anibrifsbury,  which  had  but  lately  i 
How  It  gni-w,  how   it  was  ruletl  bv 
leaders  in  tlie  church,  how  it  br 
of  the  largest,  the  most  beautiful,  uv 
wealthy  of  all  abbe vs,  how    its  fal 
compassed,  and  ho V 
an  aged  nian^  was  ^i 
and  hanged,    are    htstoiric    lacts    ' 
belong  to  a  date  far  later  ihaajtliat 
which   we  are  concerned.     We  r 
even    dwell    upon   St,   Patricks  s' 
at  Glastonbury,  or  upon  Dunstan*^  r 
nient  to  its  cloisters  in  order 
himself  to  study  and  music.     H- 
that  he  wrestled  witli  the  Evil  One  tn 
person  w^hilc  labouring  at  his  forge;  * — 
it  was  that  heavenly  visions  were  vi 
safed  to  iiim  ;  here  it  was  ttiat  hr  I 
his  W4)rk  of   reformation  tn  the  Cl 
and    made    tlie^     Abbey    the    cenl/c    i>f 
religious  influence  in  tiie  kingdom.    After 
the.  lapse  ot  centuries  we  gaze  only  u^mu 
the  ruins  of  the  fabric,  and  from    ' 
learn   how    maji^tic    the    temple    m 
prime  must  have  lieen,  comprehend uig  a 
little  of  tlie  truth  half  revealed  and  half 
concealed  in  tlie  silent  storied  places  with 
their  shattered    walls,    their    crumV 
archways,  their  imroofed  cliarabers, 
windows  darkened  with    trailing  wettia^ 
and    their    floors    overgrown    with    link 
grasses  and  moss. 

King  Arthurs  coimection  \v  Jtli  iii»i>iiMi- 
bury  cannot  be  deemed  wholly  mythical, 
though  tlie  mysteriously  beautiful  n 
tive  which  tells  of  his  last  days  111  A 
seeras    too  poetical    for   reality.      'I  here 
are,  however,  othei  Imks,  not  so  generally 
recognised^  connecting  him  with  this  con- 
secrated  place.      Glastonbury    was   not 
only    his   **  isle    of   rest  *' ;    nor   was    the 
Abbfv  knt>wn  only  to  him  as  a  if 
Me  claimed,  or  it  was  claimed  for 
that  he  was  descende<l  on  his  mv 
side  from  Joseph  of  Arimath<£a.  *' 
alogy  being  thus  given: — ♦*  Ht  J 
nephew  of  fiegai  Joshua  »  J 

begat      Ai  :      Ann na dab      1 
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Castrllos;  Casio Uus begat  Mavacl ;  Mavael 
begat  Lanibord,  who  U^gat  Igorna  of 
wlioni  Uther  IVndragon  bogat  the  faiiU)Uh 
and  noblo  Arthur."  Cihistoiibury,  in 
adtlition  to  its  cch'brity  as  a  Christian 
siint  tuary,  wouhi  therefore  have  a  chiini 
ii[H»n  King  Arthur's  attention  for  the  sake 
of  his  venerated  ancestor,  tliough  there 
seems  bttle  reason  to  doubt  that  in  his  day 
it  was  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  all  who 
rhiinied  to  lx»  within  the  religious  fold. 
Lady  Ciiarlotte  (iue-^t,  in  one  of  the 
valuable  notes  to  her  translation  of  the 
*'  Mabinogion,"  calls  attention  to  a  record 
of  William  of  Malme<?bury,  which  proves 
how  much  Glastonbury  was  in  King 
Arthur's  mind  on  all  occasions.  *'  It  is 
written  in  the  Acts  of  the  illustrious  King 
Arthur,"  we  read,  "  that  at  a  certain  fes- 
tival of  the  Nativity,  at  Caereon,  that 
m(.)narch  having  conferred  military  dis- 
tinction upon  a  valiant  youth  of  the  name 
of  Ider,  the  son  of  King  N'uth,  in  order  to 
prove  him,  conducted  him  to  the  hill  of 
Hrentenol,  for  the  purj)ose  of  figliting  three 
most  atrcK'ious  giants.  And  Ider,  going 
before  the  rest  of  the  (^>mpany,  attacked 
the  giants  valorously,  and  slew  them. 
And  when  Arthur  came  up  he  found  him 
apparently  dead,  having  fainted  with  the 
inmiense  toil  he  had  undergone,  where- 
upon he  reproached  himself  with  having 
Ix^en  the  cause  of  his  death,  through  his 
tardiness  in  coniing  tt)  his  aid :  and 
iirririni^  at  Glastonbury,  he  a[)pointed 
there  four-and-twenty  monks  to  say  mass 
for  his  soul,  and  endowed  them  most 
amply  with  lands,  and  with  gold  and 
silver,  <  halices,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
ornanK-nis."  From  this  we  might  well 
infer  that  King  Arthur  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  periodical  visits  to  the  island- 
valley.  *'The  great  Lady  l.yle  of  Avel- 
yon,"  girt  with  a  sword  which  only 
lialin  could  draw  from  its  scabbard,  with 
results  afterwards  disastrous  to  himself, 
is  a  link  in  the  as^xiations  of  .\rthur 
and  his  court  with  the  island-valley. 

His  war  with  King  Melvas,  of  Somer- 
setshire (strongly  reminiscent  of  the  last 
war  with  Mordred,  as  related  by  Malory), 
rrads  like  veritabh*  history.  While 
engaged  in  subduing  the  savage  hordes 
in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  in  beating 
back    the   advancing    Saxons,    he    found 


that  the  "Rex  Uebellus"  Melvas  had 
stolen  away  his  wife  (juinevere,  and 
carried  h<*r  to  Vnyswytryn.  King  .\rthur 
gathered  a  large  forct\  and  set  out  w  ith  his 
knights  to  take  sunnnary  vengeance  on  the 
ravisher,  whom  he  forthwith  In^sieged. 
The  well-knowji  antiquary  Joseph 
Ritson  huds  reason  U)  b<*lieve  that  Arthur's 
force  was  *'a  numberless  multitude";  but 
at  all  events  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Melvas,  who  was  only  an  '*  underlord," 
would  have  been  heavily  d(*feated  had  a 
battle  ensued.  Ikit  conflict  was  avoided 
by  the  intervention  of  Ciildas,  the  .\bbot, 
who  commanded  Melvas  to  restore  Guine- 
vere to  her  rightful  lord,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  two  foes.  They 
both  ended  by  swearing  friendship  and 
iidelity  to  the  Abbot,  and  the  facts  go  far 
to  show  the  potentiality  of  that  dignitary 
at  this  |)eriod.  Thus,  by  establishing 
King  Arthur's  connection  with  Glaston- 
bury, we  increase  th<*  likelihood  of  his 
choosing  the  holy  plact*  at  Aval<>n  for  his 
last  resting-place.  He  knew  the  shrine 
well  and  had  visited  the  fruitful,  balmy 
island-valley  in  which  his  ancestor's  name 
was  de«*i)ly  rev(^red  ;  and  w  hen  his  time 
drew  nigh  he  could  think  of  no  sweeter, 
l>etter  spot  in  which  to  seek  for  peace. 
"Comfort  thy  selfe,"  siiid  the  King  to 
weeping  Sir  Bedivere  after  the  last  battle, 
*'and  do  as  well  as  thou  maiest,  for  in 
mee  is  no  trust  for  to  trust  in  ;  for  I  wil 
into  the  vale  of  .\vilion  for  to  Inhale  me 
of  my  grievous  wound  :  and  if  xlum  never 
heere  more  of  me,  pray  f(.)r  my  soule." 
And  with  the  three  mourning  queens  he 
passed  from  the  bhxxly  held  of  Camlan 
up  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
(V^isle, 

"  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 

**  King  Arthur,  being  wounded  in  batth*, 
was  brought  to  (ilastonbury  to  b'  healed 
of  his  wounds  by  the  healing  waters  of 
that  plac«","  an  <.)ld  record  runs.  But  his 
wound  was  too  grievou*. ;  and  though 
Merlin  i)r()phesied  that  he  "  cannot  die/' 
the  current  traditit»n  is  that  when  he 
reached  the  sacred  isle  lit?** came  unto  his 
end."  In  the  time  of  the  hrst  IMantagenet, 
when  the  fame  of  King  Arthur  w  as  revived, 
search  was  made  at  (ilastonbur\  Utv  the 


bones  of  the  great  British  chief,  Menry  II. 
was  then  on  his  way  to  Ireland^  and 
Henry  of  Blois,  then  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
burv,  undertook  ihr*  task,  fully  iiit<5nding, 
no  doubl,  thai  it  should  be  successful. 
Between  two  pillars  at  a  depth  of  ninf*feet 
a  sione  was  found  with  a  leaden  cnjss 
inscdbrd  on  its  under  side  in  Latin,  '*  Here 
lies  buried  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  in 
the  isle  of  Avalon  *' :  and  srven  fret  lower 
iown  his  body  was  founcl  in  an  oaken 
coffin.  The  Iiistorian  Seldrn  gives  us  an 
instructive  report  of  how  King  Henry  was 
induced  to  set  abo\it  tlie  <trange  enterprise 
of  discovering  the  remaim  i>f  King  Arthur. 
He  tells  us  that  the  King  in  his  expedition 
towards  Ireland  was  **  entertained  by  the 
way  in  Wales  with  bardish  songs,  wherein 
he  heard  it  affirmed  that  in  Glastonbury 
(made  almost  an  isle  by  the  river's  em- 
brace ments)  Arthur  was  buried  betwixt 
two  pillars.  He  Uierefore  gavecomiaand- 
mcnt  to  Henri  of  Blois,  tlien  Abbot,  to 
make  search  for  the  corps,  whicli  was 
found  in  a  wooden  co(Tin  (Girald  saith 
t>akcn»  Leland  thinks  alder),  some  sixteen 
foot  deep;  but  after  they  had  digged  nine 
I  foot  they  found  a  stone  on  whose  lower 
^Side  was  hxt  a  leaden  cross  (crosses  fixt 
upon  the  tombs  of  old  Christians  were  in 
all  places  ordinary)  with  his  nanje  id- 
scTil>ed,  and  the  letter  side  of  it  turned  to 
the  stone.  He  (King  ^Vrthur)  was  then 
honoured  with  a  sumj>tuous  monument, 
and  a/lerwardN  the  s*  ulls  of  Imn  and  Iiis 
wife  Guinevere  were  taken  out  (to  lemain 
as  separate  relics  and  s|>cctacles)  by 
Edward  Longshanks  and  Eleanor."  But 
notwithstanding  (s<i\^  Mr.  Glcnnie)  the 
:  iusi  fiption  on  the  leaden  cross,  **  Hie 
'jacet  sepultus  inclytus  rex  Arthurus  in 
insula  Avalonia  '* ;  or  as  it  is  otherwise 
^more  epigrammaticnlly  given,  *'  Hie 
Arthurus,  Hex  quondam,  Rejcque 
futurus  *^ — 
Hl»  Epitapb  reconieih  so  certaine 

if«    hetb    Kiag    Arthur    that   shall    raigoe 

it  h  liardiy  necessary  to  add  that  there  is 
almost  every  reason  to  believe  that  tliis 
extraordinary  "  fmd "  could  have  been 
nothing  but  a  pioua  fraud,  in  majorcm 
mvnait*^rii  glurkim,  M  tJie  truth  be  not 
established,  however,  it  haj*  been  incorpo- 
rated into  many  duoni*  '"^    '*^    Lr,.,...,,!.. 


history,     Bale,  in  hts  **Actc 
Votaries,"  bears  testimony  in  .. ,  -    - 
'•  fn  Asalon. annus  1191,  there  found 
the   flcsbe    bothc  t»f  Arthur  and  uf 
wyfe   Guencver   turned    all    into    cl 
wythin   theyr  cofiins  of  strr 
bones  only  renian>ngc.     A  nj  .x 
same  Abbeye,  standing  and    b 
the   line    broydingcs    of    the  wouuii.tn  ^ 
heare   as   yellow  as  goldc  there  <.ttll   in 
remayne.     As   a  man  ravx-shcd^ 
than    halfe   from    hys  wyttes,  hr 
into  the  graffe,    XV   fete   depei  to 
caughte   them   sodenlye.     But  he  ti\ 
of  hys  purpose.     For  so  soon  as  they 
touched   tliey  fell  all  to  powder.'* 
reference  to  tiie  depth  of  the  grave  tex\ 
us  that  Stow,  in  his  '*  Chroniclr-,'*  drt  I 
that   King    Arthur    was   buried    si>: 
feet  underground  to  prevent  the  Si» 
offering    any    indignity    to    his    en: 
"which  Almighty  God.  for    the   ^in 
the    Britons,   afterwards  pexmitied,"  be 
concludes. 

Camden's  account  of  the  discovery  is  to 
these  words:   "When  Henry  H.  V   "  "     ' 
England,  had  learned  from  the 
the  British  bards,  that    '^ 
noble  hero  uf  the  Brlioji 
had  so  often  shattered    the  Saxons, 
buried    at    Glessenbury    between 
pyramids,  he  order'd  ^ea^ch  ti)  be  t 
for  the  body  ;  and  they  had  scarce  d' 
seven  feet  deep,  but  they  light    up' 
cross'd  stone  (cippus)  or   a  stone  in 
back  part  whereof  was  fastened  ;i 
leaded    cross,    something    brui<i 
being  pulled  out,  appeared  to  lui 
inscription  upon  it,  and  under  it,  al 
nine   foot   deep,  tjepositcd   the    ' 
tlie  famous  iVrthur.     The  letter 
sort  of    barbarous   and  Gothic  appear- 
ance, and  arc  a  plain  evidence  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  age,  whicli  was  involved 
in  a  fatal  sort  of  mi9^t,  tiu'it  nu 
found    to   celebrate    the   name 
.\rlhur.'*     The  niosl  detadeil  a 
all  is  given  in  Joseph  Ritson's     .. 
work  on  King  Artlmr,  and  tJie  fam  m. 
antiquary's  outspoken  ?     -  :     -       -     > 
records  **and  other  k-e^ 
tades"  of  tije  v 
b<;  rciitd  with  ai 
profit,     it  IS  a  suthcientiy  rei 
that  n»M—"r  '1-  .1.--..  I.- 
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details,  and  Maltlicw  Paris  distinctly 
declares  that  the  letters  inscribed  upon 
the  tomb  could  "  in  no  wise  be  read  on 
account  of  too  nmcli  barbarism  <ind 
deformity,'*  Antiquar)  Lelnnd  was^icep- 
lical  as  to  the  coflln»  and  William  of 
Malmesbury  (i  143)  says,  "  the  sepulchre  of 
Arthur  was  never  seen" ;  but»  despite  all 
contradictions  and  doubts,  the  discovery 
^»  have  been  generally  accepted  as 
.  while  for  many  reasons  it  was 
gratitymg  to  the  people  of  that  and 
subsequent  ages.  Caxton  would  hav« 
regarded  it  as  "  most  execrable  infidelity  *' 
to  have  had  a  doubt  upon  tlie  subject. 
At  GIast<3nbury  we  indubitably  seem  to 
gel  nearer  the  real  Arthur  than  we  are 
able  to  do  in  any  of  the  other  localities 
mentioned  by  Gcoifrey  and  the  later 
chroniclers.  Whether  he  was  the  monarch 
described  in  the  romances  or  a  semi- 
barbarous  rhieftnin  leading  the  Britons  to 
a  final,  though  only  temporary,  victory 
against  the  Saxons,  there  remains  the 
same  likelihood  of  his  connection  with 
the  hrst  Abbey  raised  in  the  land. 

On  the  authority  of  Gildii'^»  we  learn 
that  when  the  Abbot  brought  al)out 
peace  between  Arthur  and  Melvas,  both 
kings  made  oath  never  to  violate  the  holy 
place,  and  both  kings  gave  the  Abbot 
much  territoA*  in  token  of  their  gratitude. 
If,  however,  it  is  hard  to  reccuicile  the 
death  of  King  .Arthur  with  Merlin*s  pro- 
phecy, it  is  harder  still  to  account  for  tlie 
discovery  of  his  bones  and  his  grave  in 
face  of  the  ancient  triad  which  declared 
his  grave  to  be  unknown^  and  rememl>er- 
iog  which  Tennyson  related — 

'*  His  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men.  like  hia  birth  ;  '* 

while  the  older  poet  tells  how  he 
"raygnes  m  (aerie.**  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  substantial  reason  for  the  finding 
of  King  Arthur*s  lomb  by  Henry  of  I^lois, 
for  at  that  time  the  revenues  brought  bs 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  were  not  sufficient 
to  provide  funds  for  the  building.  The 
contf*st  between  Wells  and  Glastonbury 
had  also  begun,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
bones  of  a  saint  was  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  obtaining  an  advantage.  Ac* 
cording  to  Slow's  ••  Chronicle/*  the  body 
was  found  **  not  enclosed  within  a  tomb 
but  wilhin  a  ^reat  tret  nia,de 


^0^ 


hollow  like  a    truuglr,  the   which   bcin 
digged  upon  and  opened,   tJierein  weii 
found  the  bones  of  .'\rthur,  which  well 
of  a  mar\'ellous  bigness."     This  cimtm^ 
stantial  evidence  seems  almost  ir; 
and  no  doubt  there  was  a  nmt  .  ._ 
belief  in  the  discovery  al  the  time  it 
reported  to  have  been  made.     Stow  ha 
further  details  to  give  on  the  authorit 
ofGiraldus  Cambrensis,  **  a  learned  maj 
that  then  lived,  who  reportelh   to  hav 
heard  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  that 
the  shin-bone  of  Arthur  being  set  up  bj 
the  leg  of  a  very  tall  man,  came  above  hS 
knee  by  three  fingers.     The  skull  i>f  ht^ 
head    was   of   a    wonderful    bigness;    "m 
which  head  there  appeared  the  |Ktints  i»f 
ten   wounds*   or   more,   all    which  wer 
grown   in    one  seam*  except  only  tha 
'whereof  he   died,   which    being   grealef 
than  the  other,  appeared  very  plain/* 

Mudrrn  Glastonbur>'  has  its  nius^un 
in  wJiirli  may  be  seen  some  pottery  fmn 
"  King  Arthur's  Palace  at  Wcdmoce," 
and  a  thirteenth  i>r  fourteenth  centufi 
representation  on  the  side  of  a  mirror  en 
of  Queen  Guinev^ere  eloping  with  S13 
Lancelot,  the  only  two  relics,  I  belicvi 
which  in  any  way  recall  the  conneclici 
of  King  Arthur  with  the  place.  The 
are  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Abljey  in  abundance;  though  1  * 
staffs,  leather  bottles,  pnlls,  gr 
roods,  **  counters  **  made  by  the 
serve  as  coin,  and  even  the  reliqi 
taining  a  small  piece  of  l)one  sin 
be  of  St.  Paulinus»  sent  or  lelt  ^j,  -»i, 
Augustine  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  modified  form  of  thf? 
Benedictine  rule»  dn  not  quite  take  us 
back  to  tlie  sixth  century.  Though  ihr 
actual  date  of  King  .Arthur's  death  is  ndt 
known,  and  though  his  age  ts  variou$l^ 
given  from  just  over  fifty  to  passin 
ninety,  and  though  there  is  no  con<^**n*;u 
of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  iJ 

we  never  hear  of  him  at  a  later  a  til 

604 ;  and  unfortunately  all  the  Glaston- 
bury relics  take  us  back  at  most  to  the 
tenth  century.  Enthusiastic  Dravion 
might  well  be  carded  a\' 
theme  with  which  Glaston'  J| 

him  ;  and  remcmbenng  the  mar 
past  and  the  splendour  of  its  i^.^^^ .   *n' 
his  own  da\\  he  asked  what  place  vr$s 
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conipaniblo  with  the  "  three  times  famous 
isle  ?  " 

*'To  whom  didst  thou  commit  that  monument 

to  keep, 
When    not    great    Arthur's    tomb,    nor   holy 

Joseph's  grave 
From  sacrilege  had  power  their  holy  bones  to 

save  ? " 

This  is  one  of  the  insoluble  mysteries. 
The  remains  of  Arthur  and  Ciuinevere  are 
stated  to  iiave  had  noble  burial  by  Kinpj 
Henry's  command  in  '*  a  fair  tomb  of 
marble,"  and  the  cross  of  lead  bearinj^ 
the  original  inscription  was  placed  in  the 
churdi  treasury.  At  the  suppress i(^n  of 
the  monasteries  it  is  assumed  that  all 
the  tombs  and  monuments  shared  one 
fate.  Edward  1.  and  his  Queen  visited 
Cilastonbury  in  IJ7S,  and  after  seeing 
the  shrine,  fixed  tiieir  sij^net^  upon  the 
separate  "chests"  in  which  the  dust  was 
deposited.  Within  the  se|)ulchrc  they 
placed  a  M)lenm  written  record  of  what 
they  had  seen,  togetiior  with  tiic  names 
of  tlie  principal  w  itnesN;es.  KinpfKdward 
is  also  said  to  iiave  had  Artiuir's  crowns 
and  jewels  rendered  to  him.  lie  and  his 
Queen  were  satisfied  that  they  had  j^a/enl 
upon  '*  the  bones  of  the  most  noble 
Arthur  "  ;  and  theirs  were  the  last  eyes 
to  see  the  remains,  fals(*  or  tru<\  The 
historian  Speed,  in  indignant  strain,  tells 
of  the  do(^m  that  Ix'fell  the  Abbey 
in  Henry  \'IIl.'s  days,  when  "  this 
noble  monument,  among  the  fatal  over- 
throws f)f  inl'inite  more,  was  altogether 
razed  bv  those  whose  over-hasty  actions 
and  too  forward  zeal  in  these  beiialfs 
hath  left  us  the  want  of  many  truths,  and 
cause  to  wish  that  some  of  their  employ- 
ments had  been  l:)etter  spent."  Whatever 
sign  of  King  Arthur's  tomb,  real  or  pre- 
tended, had  existed,  thus  vanished  for 
ever,  and  the  prophe'^ied  mystery  of  his 
grave  became  fulfilled. 

All  that  now  remains  in  association 
with  his  name,  and  his  hnal  act<^.  and  his 
uncomprehended  fate,  is  the  Abbey,  sur- 
passingly beautiful  in  ruin,  founded  in 
times  faded  almost  from  the  recollections 
of  a  race  ;  it  is  itself  half  mystery  and 
half  monument.  The  stateliest  of  its 
chambers  still  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Joseph's  Chapel,  and  itself  with  its 
delicate  tracery,  its  exquisitely   designed 


windows,  its  carved  pillars,  is  like  a  fairy 
tale  in  stone.  The  little  church  built 
w ith  w-attles  from  the  marsh  Ix^came  the 
church  triumphant  and  the  church 
supremely  beautiful  in  after-time.  When 
the  se(ond  Henry  visited  it  the  already 
venerable  Abbey  was  a  pile  of  archi- 
tectural wonders  and  magnificence, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Abbot Harlewinus. 
It  was  he  who  designed  and  erected  that 
veritable  **  gem  of  architecture,"  gorge- 
ously ornamented  and  finished  in  classic 
grace,  which  serves  as  memorial  to  the 
first  Christian  saint  in  England.  '*  Ima- 
gination cannot  realise,"  says  one 
chronicl«T,  "  how  grand  and  beautiful 
must  have  been  the  view  from  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel  through  its  long-drawn  fretted 
aisles  u])  to  the  high  altar  with  its  four 
Corners,  symbolising  the  Gospel  to  be 
spread  through  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world."  The  t('mi)le  was  said  to  be  over 
a  hundred  feet  longer  than  Westminster 
.\bbey  ;  and  its  spaciousness  was  onlv 
equalled  by  its  riches.  Lofty  muliioned 
windows  rose  nearly  to  the  vaulting, 
**  richly  dighl "  and  '*  ( asting  a  dim 
religious  light  "  ;  and  the  profuse  decora- 
tions of  the  walls  took  the  form  of  running 
ixitterns  of  foliage,  while  vivid  paintings 
of  the  sun  and  stars  gave  colour  and 
animation  to  the  cold  stone.  Little 
wonder  that  tln'  gorgeous  Ablxw  in  all 
its  loveliness  and  noble  j)r(^poriions  was 
deemed  a  fitting  resting-j^lace  for  kings 
and  saints.  Claiming  St.  Joseph  as  its 
founder,  it  was  almost  in  natural  sequence 
that  it  should  make  claim  to  Ik'  the  shrine 
of  the  last  and  greate>t  of  the  Christian 
kings,  the  Arthur  whom  Ooffrey  of 
Monmouth  had  made  renowned — '*  the 
most  king  and  knight  of  the  world,  and 
most  loved  fellowshij)  of  noble  knights, 
and  by  turn  they  were  all  upholden."  It 
was  to  Glastonbury  that  the  *'  Tiishop  of 
Canterbury "  fled,  and  took  his  goods, 
and  "  lived  in  poverty  and  in  holv 
prayers  "  when  the  war  with  Mordred 
broke  out.  To  this  hermit  came  Sir 
Redivere,  and  found  him  by  a  tomb  new- 
graven.  "  Sir,"  said  Sir  Bedivere,  ''  what 
man  is  there  interred  that  ye  pray  so  fast 
for?"  '*Fair  son,"  said  the  hermit,  **  I 
wot  not  verily,  but  by  deeming.  But  this 
night,  at  midnight,  here  came   a  number 
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frees  thickly,  and  ending  only  whcrt  the 
I'  horizon    meets    it     The    two 

i  piiry    towcis    arr    standing    nut 

boldly,  almost  as  if  defiant ;  the  r<id  roofsi 
of  the  city  cluster  btlow ;  and,  set  deeply 
aiid  iminutably  among  aged  and  dark 
Ttvvii  u*  '  d  eroci  ^alls  of 

I  the  fifH'T  ' 

O  ng 

the  -iL    -^        -.     ,  ,     lor 

and  stanii  by  the  lowiy  wliitJi  alone 
escaped  tlic  shattering  force  of  p;irth quake. 
PVom  thi^  liummit  th«!  view  of  the  land* 

~  ly  nui 

lappril 
this  sleep  eminence,  but  the  ?;and  and 
shells  mixed  and  i^nibcddrd  in  the  soil 
have  graven  that  event  mote  legibly  Hum 
tlic  pen  of  f  1tl  have  in^icribed  it. 

It  is  sunset  ^ver  the  Avaloman 

isle.     The  day  Unn  bi^en  cjUm  and  gi^tiy, 

ptT\A    fhp    r-nct     ix    uy    Lr    raliti.    aiituiiiriaL 


subdued.     There  is  one  knuc  quivertnij: 

strr  -  ' 

CX'  soft   and   pearly  dear, 

fiini.  ....->^;  limit  of  the  vale  f»isl  beci 
invisible,  fading  imperceptibly, app;irf 
merging  into  the  sky  as  ii  h*- 
deep  blue.     Here  and  there  ^ 
of  the  range  uf  hills   runnif»g 
rises  sharply  and  picrres  tlie  thii.  ^ 
clouds  which  the  wind  brings  up. 
white  road  gleams  below,  wh*  ' ' -  ^r 
yet  fane V  may  conjure*  up  %p' 
at  '  along  tli 

to  ifc.    On  I 

cloud-high,  ^ou  feel  that    the   silen- 
mystical,  and   wonder    if    the    slm-i  i  ^ 
city  with  its   ghosts  and   traditions  is 
like  the  fabled  cities  of        '  ii 

rise    at  night  without  • 

difisolve  like   mist  in   tlie  earliest  light 
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MAJOR  J.  M.  MACARTNEY. 


BETWMEN  the  few  remaining  mem- 
bers uf  my  family  and  myself*  the 
country  of  my  birth  has  alwa>^ 
been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Not  that  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  where  I  firbt  saw  the 
light  of  day,  but  on  account  of  my  claim 
to  be  called  a  native  of  the  land.  No 
doubt  both  my  parents  were  of  the  purest 
European  parentage,  but  I  was  bom  in 
the  land  of  the  coral  strand,  I  contend, 
therefore,  that  Ixnng  the  land  of  my 
nativity,  1  am  prof>erly  described  as  a 
native  of  India ;  notwithstanding  my 
carroty  hnir,  now  sadly  thinned,  and 
ruddy  face.  My  family  reply  with  the 
old  fallacy,  a  man  is  not  a  horse  because 
he  is  bom  in  a  stable ;  anyway,  I  am  an 
Indian  boy,  and  rather  proud  of  it. 

In  early  youth  my  ideas  had  a  decidedly 
martial  tendency,  for  my  father  wa^  a 
civilian  in  an  up-country  station  where 
dnimSi  bugles,  and  ftfes  resounded  all  day 
lung.  I  w^as  continually  hanging  aljout 
the  barrack  rooms,  or  examining  at  great 
perst.inal  risk  the  flight  of  bullets  on  the 
nfle  range. 

Had  my  father  lived,  I  should  probably 
have  donned  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  many- 
coIt)ured  uniforms,  and  devoted  myself  to 
the  service  of  my  country ,  and  my  own 
amuNement. 

Unfortunately  1  was  left  an  orphan, 
wilh  an  education  to  complete,  and  only 
the  miserable  pittance  a  paternal  govern* 
m^m  allowed  me,  in  the  shape  of  a 
[jen>ion,  to  do  it  on.  Fate,  in  the  shape 
of  an  uncle  learned  m  ihe  law,  forced 
me  to  follow  that  profession.  He  was  a 
leading  light  among  the  brethren  of  the 
long  lolxf,  and  wanit^d  a  devil ;  but  the 

•Ml 


moment  I  had  eaten  my  dinners,  paid  my 
fees*  and  received  permission  from  the 
Benchers  of  my  Inn  to  disguise  my'sclf  in 
a  wig  and  gown,  he  left  roe  severely 
alone. 

"It  is  better^  Stephen,**  he  remarkM, 
as  he  handed  me  a  cheque  for  jf^so,  ' 

should  leara  to  stand  alone,  rather  

to  lean  upon  mc**  A  very  sensible 
remark,  no  doubt ;  but  the  road  to  the 
woolsack  with  an  empty  fKX-ket  is  uphill 
travfUing,  particularly  vvhcn  solicitors iue 
unsympathetic. 

My  first  essays  at  pleading  were  not 
successful ;  judges  and  juries  appeared  to 
have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  mis- 
understand my  ar  ,  ;jtid  rl  i 
felt  injured,  so  Id*:  l  to  seek 
fields  and  pastures  new,  whejc  I  hoped 
my  talents  might  be  njore  appreciated. 

Naturally  1  turned  towards  my  aati\T 
laud,  where  I  should  be  able  to  h:       ' 
and   bargain  to  ubtain  justice  for 
SingJi  or  Dunker  Das,  at  my  own   i 
and    [Kjckel   my  own  fees.     No  do 
should  have  to  prepare  my  awn  ' 
At   first,  however,  there  was  not   i.u.^  », 
diflicuUy,  as  suitors  did  not  come  in  in 
overpowering  numbers ;  later  on  I   jmid 
someone  else  lo  d(»  it  for  me» 

Early  associations  often  enabled  me  to 
penetrate    the    mysterious  wa\^  of    th** 
wily  Hindoo,  and  gradually  I  gathered  : 
reputation  for  cro«.s  i  ition. 

Many   curious.   (.  ue   undri 

notice,  but  prob^ibly  ihti  mo5t  exua- 
ordinary  was  onr  in  which  I  played  a 
leading  part  at  Panipur*  A  young  fellow 
nearly  lost  his  life;  inil  '  -  tv  es*-aijed 
by  something  akin  to  and  my 
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advtKTicy.  'I'licH!  is  no  use  looking;  on 
tlio  last  now  map  for  Pani[)Lir.  Long 
aj^'o  tlitTo  was  a  dispute  about  the  spell- 
ing, so  the  ollicial  hydrograpluT  solved 
llie  (iur^li»>n  by  leaving  it  out,  and  it  has 
nrvcr  bccMi  reinstated. 

It  is  the  (vntrc,  h'>wev(T,  of  a  ix)pulous 
district,  in  a  (\)untry  whrro  a  ft^w  reeds 
and  a  dab  »>r  two  of  nuid  cover  ii  ])opula- 
lion  that  would  crowd  tnit  most  Knglish 
county  towns.  Panij)ur  was  ch<\a]^  and 
my  n.-sourccs  very  limited,  but  there  was 
j)ronnsc  (^f  litigali».>n,  so  as  soon  as  I  had 
completed  the  necessary  preliminari(^s  to 
enable  me  t<^  practise,  I  hietl  me  th(Te, 
and  for  a  lim(^  literally  j>itched  my  tent. 

Panljiur  had  oth(T  attractions.  There 
were  soldirrs  there,  while,  black,  brown, 
and  yellow — indecul,  th<'ir  <'omple\ions 
varied  as  nuK  h  as  iheir  kJuiki  uniforms 
on  a  li<^ld  day. 

1  am  fond  of  Mddi(Ms,  and  in  spite  of 
my  legal  training  I  know  s(»meihing  of 
their  ways,  for  was  I  not  a  lane  (^-corporal 
in  the  Devil's  Own,  in  my  student  day>  ? 

My  <\)u>in.  Jack  Honnner^ly,  wa>  a  sub- 
altern in  the  **  Crusaders.*'  The  **  Crusa- 
ders** were  the  Kurojjcan  U<'giment  (piar- 
tered  at  Panii)ur.  This  designation  may 
not  aj)pear  in  the  Army  List,  for  the  cor[)s 
had  contracted,  rather  than  ac(iuired,  the 
title  on  account  of  its  rejjutation  for 
smiting  the  inlidel,  Hindoo  or  .\Ldiom- 
medan.  on  ev<Mv  possible  occasion. 

On  |)ay  nights,  their  well-known  cry 
•*  Down  with  the  'eatiien,*'  ch'ared  the 
Sud<lar  ba/aar  as  if  by  magic,  and  he 
was  a  bold  native  who  entered  into  the 
compoun*l  of  the  offuers'  mess,  after 
dinner  mi  a  guesl  night. 

Thep^  \\(Mr  tale>  of  strange  svtvs  having 
b«'«Mi  bt»Lmd,Ma/.eppa-w  isf,un  wild  j'>onies; 
of  imiM»rtunate  hunyaJis  hanging  by  their 
thund)-,  bt'cause  they  dared  to  dtMuand 
their  litth'  bills,  and  of  one  daring  in- 
dividual wiio  had  br«'n  so  tattooed  with 
planter  <»f  I*ari^  that  he  failed  to  know 
hiniNrlf. 

rin'  Colonel  UM"(1  to  say  the  boys  were 
a  bit  playful,  but  that  iherr  was  no  harm 
in  th'in. 

\<»r  was  there  ;  they  were  always  game 
to  pay—  nn)stly  in  jjromist's — for  any  little 
<liHi'ulty  their  exuU^rance  of  spirits  might 
cause. 
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The  authorities,  however,  began  to  tire 
of  the  constant  comi)laints  made  by 
civilian  magistrates,  who  fail<^d  to  see 
where  the  joke  came  in.  Due  warning 
in  an  oflicial  letter,  mnnl)ered,  lettered, 
anil  (kited,  was  s(Mit  to  the  c<.)rps,  that  un- 
less they  mend<Hl  their  ways  an  example 
w<.)uld  be  necessjiry. 

*'The  very  next  time,"  so  this  dire 
episth*  rc'in,  "any  ofT^'iice  is  committed 
against  a  native,  the  (*ul|)rit,  on  convic- 
tion, will  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law." 

*'  Hard  lines,"  grund^led  the  junior 
captain,  over  his  whisky  and  soda  in  the 
mess.  "The  servic<*  is  going  to  the  dogs 
when  a  man  can't  lick  his  own  nijjs." 
In  the  barrack  room  the  language  was 
('(jually  emphaii<\ 

"See  'er(\  chummii^s !  'ow's  a  man  to 
j)ut  in  this  bhnimin'  hot  weather,  an* 
them  punkahs  a-sw  inging  as  if  they  was 
marking  time  at  a  tc>rtusse*s  funcTal,  an* 
never  a  crack  allowed  at  Kani  Sanuny 
over  there?  Lli'sh  and  blood  can't  stand 
it,  I  says."   So  w  aih»d  Mr.  Crusader  Atkins. 

Alfred  Carter,  the  subaltern  who 
shared  my  cousin,  Jack  Hommersly*s, 
bungalow,  was  not  originally  a  Crusader. 
He  had  joiiu'd  them  in  th(*  spring,  if 
such  a  season  exists  in  Northern  India, 
from  some  other  corps,  some  time  after 
my  arrival  at  Panipur. 

He  was  a  good  sort  of  chap,  but  hardly 
up  to  Crusader  form  in  nigger  hunting, 
as  the  regiment  generally  sj)oke  of  their 
antii)alhy  for  the  Aryan.  I  liked  him, 
and  we  liit  it  off  togetiier. 

One  unusually  sultry  night  in  June 
Carter  and  Hommersly  went  t<^  IxhI  about 
eleven  p.m.,  if  stretching  oneself  on  an 
<Mnpty  (^harpoy  can  be  dignihed  by  such 
a  description.  Later  on  Carter  had  an 
indistinct  feeling  that  all  was  not  quite 
right.  He  was  bathed  in  |H*rs[)iration,  and 
there  was  a  stilling  feeling  in  the  air.  The 
mosquiiot^s  wen*  drunnningm(Mrily about 
his  head,  wiien  they  ougiit  to  have  been 
looking  after  their  progeny. 

"What  is  it?"  lie  thought  drowsily. 
"  Ye>,  it  mu^t  be— confoimd  it,  the 
j)unkah  has  stopped." 

Now  he  was  wide  awake. 

"Hi,  there,  you  coolie,  pull  the  pun- 
kah," he  cried. 
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''Get  up,  lazy  dog.*' 


H'^mmcrsly  snored  provokingly,  a 
startled  mask  rat  scuttled  squeaking 
round  the  room,  but  all  else  was  still. 

*♦  Pull,  you  son  of  a  pig/*  he  called  uut 
again,  but  liis  only  answer  was  the 
di^innt  guard  room  Rong»  marking  the 
hour.     Kven  the  jackals  slept. 

**Son  of  a  burnt  father,"  cried  the 
eXi%s|)erated  Carter,  as  he  jumfjeJ  from 
lii*  cliarpoy  and  ran  itito  the  verandali, 
*'if  you  don't  pull,  I  will  kill  you.'' 

In  tlie  verandah,  grarefully  wrapped  in 
his  lvamal»  rep(»sed  Charaman  the  nx^tir, 

*rhc  banihoo  btaH  of  Bhagoo  the  Choki- 
dfir  leant  against  the  wall  of  the  house, 
while  its  owner,  the  guardian  of  the 
nf|»ht,  <?1f*pt. 

find  poking  the 
^       M      -  .  up»you  pig/* 

Fben  a  fiendish  >tU  filled  the  air,  as 
imman   thr         '      fled*  followed  by 
lihacroi^     the     <  .,     and     Duttia, 

r  coolie. 

j         nirisK  .iwoke,  and  came  into  the 


vercuidah  in  time  to  see  the  ash>ri 
Carter  standing  with    the  slick    \u     -. 
hand.      In    two   mtuules   not   a   nAtive 
remained    in    the    compoufid»    for 
Crusaders  had  a  reputation. 

The  young  men  returned  to  i 

room,  and  whiled  away  the  tj  u 

cool  drinks   and  questionable  languA^e 
until,  worn  out,  they  slept  agtiin. 

On    the  morning  after  this,  UrffeJicJ 
out  at  full  length  on  rn 
view  of  our  common  * 
was  debating  in  my  mmd  what  to  do, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  pr-^    mil.,.  ;t..r 
right  into  the  verandah,  au' 
voice  shouting,  **  Wake  u[ 
chap;  Carter  has  kilW  a  u 
pohtie  are  after  him*     0>me  aiotig  mid 
5>et:  what  can  be  done/' 

An  attenuated  spc<^meii  of  the  cqumc 
t;i  soon    led    f        '       nd    I    wsi5k 

-ti  iftermyr^»M  sceoe  of 

ti^ 

I  nu^uai     had 


'A  mnnow  escape 
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occurred.    Singly  or  in  twos  or  lhrf^f6,  in 
spite  of  '  *    '     If,  men  were  moving 

in  the  i'lm.     It   was  a   bod 

omen« 

The    compound    was    crowded    with 
joquisiti^e    gmups,    squatted    on    their 
haunches  and   }abbering  like  in  -'  - 
Each    one    was    giv^tng    his    in 
opinion   on  the  great  queition  ol   the 
moment 

**  How  much  will  the  *Ahib  have  to 
pskv  for  Icil''"'  rii  ,*- .^t,  .r,^ ''  »*  ,.  »h.. 
universal  n 

I'       :  II':'     tlj^'Ui     llil     VVoSiia 


ad  a  European  Inspector  was 


pas^ni-     fiiion^    tlie    groups 


t*Dg 


informatinn  nnd  i»ossip. 

The  ^  Iikr  a  snow- 

ball fis  «  roolie  was 

rapidly  dcvelopmg  into  half  a  dnjfjen ;  n 
regular  massacre  had,  according  t(^  the 
last  comers,  taken  place  amongst  the 
Cr       *     *  its, 

1  r  was  oof  under  omestf 

only  being  watched    l>y   the  police,      I 

cautioned  htfM  ti*  Im  rirrfnl  wlint  infunn;!- 

lion  he  gav* 

Tliere  were   li  in   nn\ 

attached  t"  th^  i .  Dutlia 

and  C-  of   the 

jungle.  ,  ,  t  in  the 
same  mould,  but  no  doubt  there  was  a 
difff —  '   n  their  pb    '    --^nmy,     Duttia 

an' !               u»n  unlv  i  on  dutv  the 

in  i 
nn 

i , ,  i**VKKtMy  re- 
lated, with  Ute  i  .i  tiiat  tht^  Chokt- 

ditr  ""  '    ,  Dutlia, 

<!.',  V  Carter 

\\in\ 

was  mnnUig*    He  reached  tJic 

Ihr    -■ > V      *      ''    -      '''  :      a 

tin  nci\ 

and  c^a;&cJ  Luu  to  tUiut  huiiM:,  uUti^ 
dietl. 

The    fir^t    in 

Otr-^    ^'-]    Ihu: ^     .,.,.,     ,,. 

Wii  lie  old  wom:ui,  h'«wlin^ 

liungailcnv  in    ll>e    morning* 


'*  Her  son,  the  flower  of  her  old  age,  was 

df     '     '         '   '       IS  her  father  an<i 
ni  1   killed   her  son, 

wlio  WiHiUi  [K-iiiinn  her  funeral  t 
What  could  the  sahib  give  her?  M-n  , 
might  do  a  lillle,  but  it  would  require  a 
great  deal.  The  sahibs  were  cruel,  but 
ihey  were  just,  Slie  was  a  poor  woman, 
etc/*    So  ran  lu?r  lament. 

Unfortunately    for    the    old    la<' 
F.uTn])edn  fnsjxt'tMr  was  in;iking  an 
'^' tmd,  and  called    in  to  see  whai 
t  uug.    This  was  not  good  lurk  for  ^ 
lur  now  the  polic-e  w      '  '     '     rt*   lu  Ur: 
tomi>ensation.     She,    ]i  U)h\    hf»r 

tale,  and  the  Inspoclof  vvi-tit  iu 
in  the  bazaar  and  found  the  cj    . 
his  skull  cracked.    He  fetched  a  native 
apothecary,  who  said  the  man  was  rV    ' 
Duttia  and  Heem,  who  were  in  tlic  f 
were  n  They  1* 

the   Kh  >  was   C  ' 

coolie,  and  that  Carter  bahib  had  killed 
him. 

E%enls follow  each  other  quickly  in  the 
East,  in   t^    '  A  Co^ 

Inn»je*^t,  r-  ,  ran'^*  nt 

a  »dy  was  id( 

n  ...  who  t(»ld   tl 

ice  showed  that  th^ 
iwitj  nirii  iroiTi  a  blow  on  the  head,  in- 
dieted  by  a  Mnnt  in^trummt  snrh  as  the 
staff  prodi  m  m  the 

country  ;    -  .  although 

emaciated*  was  healthy.     No  sipleen  to 
blame  this  time. 

Hie  Court  rcrtifietl  in  accordance  with 
nl  evidcooe,  and  Carter  wiis 

Hr  \v;ls  then  brought  before  the  local 
magtstralc. 
Hnmmerely,   Bhagoo»   Hcera,  D 


It 


t  he  had  seen  Carter,  before  he 
'^  out  of  the  bungalow, 

tl  with  llic  stick. 


n\  more  ihan  ^our  or  hve  li* 


ifL    and 


IQ  yan.  lit*,  [jieceduig  cvcmj 


WA»   hot,   «*<>  no   gf 
altiirhecj  to  this  statenicnt 

Carter  vv;i5i  commit tH  ♦'  -ii     ir 

Cftfiftal  charge  to  lUe  H  -t  rn  the 

eat       '    ' 
ar> 

WitlJL-!»!ir!k, 

I    called    in    the    ;iv^i-.tiirv   r»    ^f  g    ijjvlm- 

gtikKfrd  nii*nibcr  of  :  ;ita  Bar 

we  Worked  up  the  ca^-  m  uip  short  umr 
left  to  us  lirfofc  th»'  Courl  *^t- 


id  of 


and  tliii* 


.«nd   H«*rra  v 
tine  old  woman  J   could 


**  :^t•c/t^^  iiunent. 
In    thr  fiire  of   the   rviilmcc*   it  was 

dtt'  r'Tiirt*-.!   to  devoir  our  <*{iff>rtS  t««  nittirn^ 

th*  rnan  mquittcd  of  IIj' 

of  murn.r  li  nossibh%  and  only  K'ltvfricij 

on  th«t  i»r  ninnslau^hlfr 

1  WTisnot  at  alls;if 
not  jjonic  trnkcry  Ut  i 
I  could  not  dfs<  over  anything  to  go  upon. 

Tlir    TPCTnt  ordrr  of  the  Govemmnnt, 

too,  sprt'inlly  direttrd  against  thr  Cru- 

hamlirapped    us.     h   waj^    to    l>r 

d    Uint    an    **nkc*r    wait    thr    firsi 

inrlpni,  hut  it  only  added  to  the  gmvity 


1  i^»t  mv  r^ou»:sl  1h*-ii 
kept   sepamte    siu 
beiore  lie  mo!^   * 
gotti^  wliofe 
III 

C<'|. 

when    he   went    to    Uie    cootie's 
Charainan  was  aln*ady  there,  an**  '^ 

Finally,  under  examination, 
he    had    forgotten,  IkiL    th 
a    dead    man   at    th^    h*- 
arrived.     Then  he  cot;* 
and   said    tlie  man   v 
coolie.     I  drew  my  conelosions,  but  said 
nothing. 

Johnson*  the  Calmttn  ntaiii  mni 
impassioned  speech  on    Carter 
but    the    evidrnrc    ng;iin!>t    u^ 
strong.    The  judgr  ^umro^d  up  dtrertly 
against  the   prisoner.     Hr  dwelt  or   ^'- 
fetching  the  sticfci  as  I  fenrcd,  and 
a  m;in  commits  an  unlawful  art 
answcndjir  fnr  the  resuU.    *•  If  the  pr  i 
struck  the  coolie  %%ifh  prenir<1iiaht^n.  U 
was  unlawful,  and  if  tlie  man  died  from 
iJie  effects  of  the  l)lo\v,  tlic  prisoner  wa* 
guilty  of  murder^' 

**Tlie  evidencT  nf    the  man    |Mtiij»r,fi 
was/*   he    rontimied,   "of    little    i 
M'trnce/*    I^  however,  thought  r.ihi 

After  Si  short  c<>ni»uUatiou, 
ht  in  a  verdict  of  ::    '' 
du<'  nntrM*  si»nt* 
ihv  neck  until  li 

In  the  fare  ot  t  -nt  ordiT 

the  most  to  be  hoped  frx  was  a  eoininutii- 
tirm  to  penal  -  •  •  '^  '  -  "-^^^  ^""  ' 
did  not  dp^paii 

I  he  Cni*rtffrrv 

I  mI   an 

i»lT*'t  inu  -a: ill!  fii, 


logetluT  \v. 
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individual.  Tliis  was  translated  into  the 
vernacular  dialects,  and  at  once  circulated 
broadcast. 

It  is  wonderful  how  news  travels  in  the 
Kast. 

Thn^e  days  later,  my  hoy,  Mahonnned, 
came  into  my  room  sayinjj; : 

"  Vakec^l  Sahil),  black  man  want  speak 
to  you."  Mahonuned  was  very  j)rou(l  of 
his  ()liv(^  skin,  Ix'infj  of  Persian  descent; 
and  still  prouder  of  his  Knglish.  I  was 
very  busy  at  th(^  time,  and  su^rrrosted  that 
the  man  should  wait. 

"  II(^  ^ay,"  replied  the  boy,  ''he  can  no 
wait." 

"  Then  he  can  jjo  to  another  place,"  I 
cried,  mentioninj^  one  of  tiie  kinj^doms  in 
th(^  next  world. 

*'  Ffe  say,"  returned  Mahommed,  grin- 
ning^, *' he  come  from  that  place;  he  say 
he  dead  man." 

''Talk  your  own  languap;(\"  I  inter- 
rupted angrily,  "and  try  to  talk  sense. 
Wiiat  does  the  man  want  ?" 

Mahommed,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
turned  from  his  precious  Knglish. 

"He  say,  sahib,  one  coolie  dead,  no 
him,  'nother  man.  Carter  Sahib  no  kill 
him." 

.\[)parently  not,  I  thought;  on<'  coolio 
is  quite  enough  for  a  night.  Hut  at  the 
mention  of  Carter's  nam<'  I  was  all  attcMi- 
tion.  ]\r  coidd  hardly  be  an  answer  to 
the  advertisement,  nevertheless  I  siiid: 

'*  vShow  him  in." 

In  shunied  as  mi^Table  a  specinw^n  of 
ha  If -starved  humanity  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

**  Who  are  you  ?"  I  demanded. 

*'Charaman,  punkah  coolie,  protector 
of  the  i)oor,"  he  replied. 

It  may  aj)pear  strange,  but  I  was  not 
in  the  least  surprised.  One  seldom  is  in 
the  I!ast.  If  unusual  events  were  to  cause 
astonishment,  such  an  existence  would 
be<'ome  normal.  The  vagaries  of  the 
peoj)le  are  so  extra«irdinary  it  is  not 
urn"«»nmion  for  a  dead  man  to  come  {o 
\\\'r  on  the  olT  chance  of  a  reward. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  exi)ected  Charaman,  but 
noi  sn  soon.  lie  was,  in  facn,  the  answer 
tM  my  earrfully-worded  advertisement. 

l)uring  cross-examination  lihag«»o,  the 
Clu»kidar.  gave  me  a  hint  1  was  not  slow 
in    following    up.       He    let    it   slip   that 


when  ho  had  gone  to  the  coolie's  hous<» 
there  was  already  a  dead  man  there.  Xo 
doubt  he  corrected  himself,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Th(^  truth  Hashed  upon  me  all  at 
once,  and  explained  the  native  dcxtor's 
statement  as  to  the  time  death  had 
occurred,  which  had  hitherto  puzzled  me. 

A  dead  body  had  been  substituted  for 
Charaman  in  order  to  extort  money  from 
Carter.  In  this  case  he  was  probably 
.'dive,  and  until  I  found  him  I  must  be 
cautious.  Hence  the  advertis<Mnent,  and 
here  was  the  answer  and  my  man. 

My  friend  from  Calcutta  was  still  in 
the  hcnise.  His  facv  w.as  a  study  when  I 
l)resented  him  to  the  sui)posed  victim  of 
his  lat«'  client.  Without  more  ado  this 
seemingl\  guileless  child  of  the  jungle 
related  to  us  the  details  of  one  of  the 
neatest  little  blackmail  phjts  that  has 
probably  ever  been  hatched. 

On  the  night  of  the  >u[)i)osed  murder 
then*  had  IxM'n  a  shindy  among  some 
coolies  in  the  ba/aar,  and  on(^  <.)f  them 
got  knocked  on  the  ln-ad.  In  order  to 
hide  him  from  the  police  he*  was  shoved 
into  the  hut  where  Carter's  men  lived. 
There  he  died.  One  c«)olie  more  or  less 
do(*s  not  mak(»  much  odds,  and  he  would 
pr<»l)al)ly  have  been  put  out  again  as 
soon  as  tJK'  i)olice  had  gon(\  had  it  not 
l)eeu  for  his  striking  resemblancT.  to 
Charaman,  (juite  sulln  ient  to  deceive  ;my 
Kuro[)ean. 

Heera  and  the  Chokidar,  hhagoo,  had 
manag(Hl  all  the  details.  Charaman  was 
to  go  to  th«'  bungalow,  and  when  all  was 
quiet  to  stoj)  the  punkah.  Duttia  would 
be  on  the  watch  to  see  what  haj»pened. 
lihagoo  arrang(*d  to  leave  liis  bamboo 
staff  handy  for  the  sahib,  who  was  sure  to 
come  out  and  hit  Charaman.  When  this 
took  place  Charaman  was  to  run  for  his 
life,  and  when  outside  the  comj^ound  fall 
down.  Bhagoo  an<l  Huttia  woidd  return 
after  an  interval,  and  carry  him  to  the 
house  in  th»^  bazaar,  where  they  would 
put  liis  clothes  on  the  corpse.  After  that 
lie  was  to  be  hidden. 

In  the  morning  the  old  woman  was  to  go 
and  demand  money  hnm  the  sahib  for 
killing  her  son.  All  went  well  till  the 
Police  Inspectc)r  apj)eare(l. 

This  event  was  decidedly  annoying, 
but  none  of  the  conspirators  believed  the 
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THE  CHALLENGE. 
jA  Legend  for  Children, 

By  M.  BABINGTON  BAYLEY. 

IN  that  mi*ty  and  romantic  dreamland  favoured  by 
the  youog, 
At   a   palace   lived  a    princess,  who   was   woi- 
shippcd«  wooed,  and  sung. 

She  was  fairer  than  the  morning,  she   was  brighter 

than  its  glow ; 
She  was  whiter  than  the  lily^  or  the  son-iUumined 

snow. 

She  was  redder  than  a  rose  is»  she  was  sweeter  than 

Its  scent ; 
She  was  beautiful  exceedingly,  a  dazzling  ornament. 


And  the  rumour  of  her  beauty  made  a  madness  in  the  land ; 
And  the  monarchs  left  their  Icingdoms  to  implore  her  lovely  hand. 

And  they  wasted  fortunes  on  her,  bringing  gems  and  precious  stones  t 
But  she  heeded  not  tlifir  presents,  nor  their  worship,  nor  their  moans. 

She  was  youog  and  single-hearted ;  she  had  never  known  lomance. 
She  regarded  men  as  playthings,  to  amuse  one  at  a  dance. 

She  was  food  of  rapid  motion,  and  her  most  intense  desire. 

Was  to  beat  the  world  at  skating ;  she  could  skate  and  never  tire. 

So,  ooe  winter,  when  the  number  of  her  suitors  multiplied^ 

She  propounded  them  a  challeoge,  whicJi  was  shouted  far  and  wide* 

She  would  skate  against  all  comers,  Love  or  Death  should  be  the  prize 
*'  He  who  conquers  me  shall  wed  me,  wliom  I  conquer  straightway  dies! 

O  •  that  succeeded  I     O  the  heavy,  arts  I 

Th  die  be  little  matter,  jet  to  be  a  rts. 

Multitudes  of  kings  and  princes  came  to  strive,  and  strove  to  die; 
And  the  people  saw  them  buried  with  a  shudder  and  a  sigh. 

And  they  looked  with  eager  longiog  for  the  winter  to  depart, 
And  they  named  the  lovely  princes  by  the  name  of  Cfuel  Heart. 

But  the  winter  grew  severe,  till  the  world  leemed  all  of  kc; 
And  the  skaters  all  were  beaten  by  the  princess  in  a  trioe — 

Ti^'  '  %  who  was  poor  mnd  In 

And  vt,  and  regarded  hfr  wit 
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Said  he  would  not  skate    against   her — ^hex  performance  was  tcx>  small, 
This  was  whispered  to  Ihe  princess,  and  her  blood  was  turned  to  gall, 

**  U  it  true  that  be  can  beat  me?"     And  they  answered,  "It  ts  true. 
Never  mortal  saw  such  skating  ;  like  a  lightning  flash  he  flew!'* 

Stem  and  angry  rose  the  princess,  with  defiance  on  her  brow, 
"Tell  the  fellow  he  is  challenged,  let  him  «-kate  against  m?  mnv  !  " 

But  he  ridiculed  the  challenge,    '*!  have  no  desire  to  wed  ; 
As  I  covet  not  the  trophy,  I  decline  the  race/*  he  said. 

Sterner,  angrier,  grew  the  princess.     *'Life  for  life^**  she  made  reply. 
"Let  the  winner  take  the  kingdom;  if  he  beats  me,  I  c^n  die!" 

This  was  carried  to  the  skater,  and  he  mused  a  little  while ; 

It  were  good  that  she  s^hould  perish,  since  that  .fpr^ih  w-^r^  in  ^pt  kiuU^ 

**She  has  courted  Death  with  ardour.     Let  him  wm  her.     li  is  good* 
So  the  challenge  was  accepted ;  at   the  starting  point  they  stood. 

Then  the   princess  skated  fiercely,  as  she  never  had  before ; 
But  her  rival  smiled  serenely,  for  his  victory  was  sure. 

And  he  fell  a  pace  behind  her,  to  admire  her  as  she  moved, 
la  her  dress  of  flashing  crimson — *twas  the  colour  that  he  loved. 

And  he  niarked  her  matchless  beauty,  and  it  cut  him  like  a   knife 
That  so  rapturous  a  creature  was  imperilling  her  life. 

And  he  thought:  "Suppose  I  beat  her,  what's  a  kingdom,  after  all? 
Who  am  I,  to  play  the  monarch  ?     Even  life's  a  matter  small ! 

"  Sound  the  knell  of  so  much  beauty  I     Should  1  e*er  myself   forgtvc  ? 
Kings  have  died  to  do  her  homage.    She  is  lovely.     Let  her  live.** 

Then  he  skated  close  beside  her,  for  the  course  was  nearly  run, 
AntI  they  reached  the  goal  together^  so  that  neither  of  them  won. 

And  he  bowed  himself  before  her.    "Wed  i^hatever  roan  you  may, 
'Tis  your  beauty,  not  your  skating,   that  has  saved  your  life  to-day/* 

But  the  princess  fell  a-weeping.    Her  desire  had  been  denied. 
She  liad  met,  at  last,  her  master.    She  was  shattered  in  her  pride. 

Then  he  soothed  her — softIy»  gently — and  implored  her  to  forgive. 
But  she  murmured,  *'I  am  vanquished.    I  am  broken.    Can  J  live?*' 

Her  emotion  wrought  upon  him  till  his  blood  was  all  a-fire, 

•'  Live,  and  make  your  country  happy!    Ob,  my  queen  !    My  heart's  desite t ' 

Then  slie  whispered  to  him  softly,  with  the  love^light  in  her  eyes, 
"Oiilv  vou  can  make  me  happy.     Will   you  take  your  worthless  prize?" 

i;^  tiK*   winter  sun  was  golden,  and  the  wedding  l^lls  were  gay  I 
For  the^y  knelt  before  the  altar^  ere  the  ice  had  [^ssed  away ! 


«■ 


"M' 


AC  u<ci]  tt)  tell  lis  ^oocl  yarn^ 
last  liiiK^  \ir  was  here,"  said 
Sam. 

**Yes,  lir  did,"  wr  all  ('liiiiK'd  in;  and 
"  tlio  Youtli,"  biMiij::  llic  ynuiij^'rst  of  ihr 
party,  of  course  made  tlie  most  noise,  and 
shouted,  **  Hooray,  <;ive  it  tongu(\  old 
man." 

Xow  Mae  is  a  somewhat  dijjjniticd 
person,  and,  niorrovrr,  has  the  habit  of 
command,  in  his  ca|)aeity  as  *'Ciiief" 
of  many  big  boats,  he  has  doubtless 
pulled  lots  of  younj^sicrs  such  as  *' the 
Youth"  round  th«^  rnixinc  room  by  the 
ear.  lie  took  his  pipr  from  his  mouth, 
and  looked  round.  "The Youth"  yeUed, 
"Full  sped  aluad!"  .Ma<'  glanced  at 
him. 

'*  Kvrr  you  fell«»\\s  hear  the  story  of 
the  parrot  that  was  phukrd  by  the 
monkey  ?  " 

"  I  la  !  ha  !"  roared  "theYouth."  *'Chesl- 
nuts!  " 

Wc  waited. 

*•  I'liat  st(»ry  has  got  a  moral,"  con- 
tinue<l  Ma<,  fixing  his  eye  on '•  the  Youth." 
'•  riif  parrot  complained  to  an  eld(»rly 
accjuaintancf  of  his  about  his  misfortune, 
and  said  hei-ouldn't  understand  why  an  old 
friend  like  the  monkey  should  serve  him 
sucji  a  dirty  trick.  His  accjuaintance, 
who  was  one  of  thoM*  birds  wlio  think  a 
lot,  said  : 

"  Y«»u  talk  too  mu<h." 


We  all  gazetl  at  "the  Youth,"  who 
subsided. 

"Well,"  said  Mac,  after  a  pau^e,  '*  I 
will  tell  you  a  yarn  about  a  revolution  in 
which  I  played  a  small  part. 

"At  the  time  I  am  sjvaking  about,  I 
was  'Clii(^f'  of  a  big  tramp,  and  a  very 
comfortable  job  she  was  ;  the  captain  was 
*one  of  the  best,'  and  as  smart  as  paint ; 
altogether  we  were  a  happy  ship.  The 
acconmiodation  was  in  a  big  house 
amidships,  and  w<^  had  fine  larg(»  airy 
cabins. 

"We  had  been  sent  round  light  to  a 
])la<'c  on  the  Patihc  i^)ast.  to  loatl  a  cargo 
for  Live r|)Ool ;  but  on  our  arrival  there 
was  no  cargo,  and  what  was  nnjn*,  there 
was  a  revolution  on.  .\s  we  came  a  breast 
C)f  the  town  with  our  Jack  uj)  for  a  pilot, 
a  boat  came  oH  frt»m  a  gunbo.it  tiiat  was 
lying  then*,  and  t<.)ld  us  we  couldn't  go  in 
for  the  present,  but  were  to  anchor  where 
we  were,  that  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  tin*  shore.  There  was  nothing 
but  to  d«»  as  wi'  were  tohl,  so  we  dropped 
our  hook  in  >ix  fathoms:  this  was  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"As  the  day  wore  on  the  old  man  got 
very  impatient,  and  at  last  put  one  of  the 
])oats  in  the  water.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  two  of  Us  w(M'e  Ix'ing  j)ulled  towards 
th<'  mole. 

"  We  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  on 
l)oard  for  all  tlie  good  wedid.as  the  t<nvn 
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luw  vuiLL-,  hit  ^Hild  earn  the  hundred, 
Shad,  I'd  jolly  soon  tell  you/ 

'*  I  smiled  to  myself. 

*'*WclK  mate,  if  that's  the  case,  the 
sooner  we  goes  on  another  course  the 
better,  so's  to  'ave  a  chance  for  tlie 
reward.  Vm  off  to  pass  the  word  to  my 
pals/ 

-•"So  long,  Sliadwell,  wish  you  joy  of 
your  comfortable  job/ 

••*So  long,  Corney;  job*s  all  right  *s 
long  as  we's  at  our  moorin's,  but  cniisin\ 
Lot\  she's  a  divin*  bell';  slogging  orl 
acrost  the*  Bay  in  winter  ain't  in  it.  So 
lo  (1/     And  he  hurried  away. 

irch  parties  were  now  pouring 
into  the  engine-room  andstoke-hold,and 
with  a  sickly  sort  of  feeling  I  went  down 
to  see  what  was  going  on, 

"  The  tank  containing  the  President 
showed  by  the  gauge  glass  that  ii  was 
full,  and  they  passed  it  by,  but  the  next 
one  was  empty,  and  one  of  the  men 
scrambled  on  top  of  it,  and  holding  his 
iantJ*m  inside  of  it,  he  looked  in.  He  used 
some  Spanish  oaths  and  jumped  down, 

**The  third  tank  was  half  full,  and  he 
repeated  the  perfnrmaace  there.  This 
lank  being  half  full  seemed  to  connect 
his  mind  with  the  tank  that  was  appa- 
rently quite  full,  and  he  climbed  on  the 
top  of  it  and  pulled  away  the  cover. 
**  Perspiration  burst  from  my  every  pore* 


seemed  to  pass  between  each  of  his  r 

ments*    The  results  of  our  i  ; 

through   my   mind    in    a    i  _• 

steamer  seized  and  contiscaied,  and  the 

closing     of      "^^'      r  ir.^.r       ir,       tl..>      \  f  .-r.- ^  o  t  H - 

Marine, 

**  The  nuiii  locKea  at  tiic  i 

the  surface  of  the  oil  and  t- 
and  drew  his  rut  lass,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  pushing  it  into  the  comer  wher**  fhr 
President  was  standing,  when  Shn 
rolled  in*  and  shouted  out  something  in 
Spanish. 

**The  man  imn^  :rs 

the  tank,  and  all 

well,  who  talked  vehemently,  thr 
swearing,  and  shouting  *  vamos/ 

*'In  two  minutes  the  engine-room  and 
stokeOiold  were  clear,  and  in  n" 
ihcy  were  all  in  their  boat»  p\ 
brig  that  lay  inside  of  us. 

"Well,  we  got  our  mau  v^,.  .*^.  ,.. 
had  some  trouble  with  him,  as  he  was 
nearly  poisoned  with  the  smell,  and  wilU 
the  fumes  he  had  been  inhalmg,  but  we 
landed  him  safely  at  Ruentis  Ayrr5, 

•*  We  each  got  another  hundred  h<Tiui* 
he  left,  so  my  share  came  to  six  htn 
We  struck  the  top  of  the  market, ann  g  .^ 
a  rattling  freight  home,  so  I  think  I  aiu 
justified  in  rjilling  our  friend  W  Lucky 
Sardine/  " 


MONTHLY   MATTERS    MUSICAL 

By    GEORGE   CEQU 

THE  "RINC  IN  ENGLISH:  CORING  CONCERTS j  THE  CARL  ROSA  COVENT 
GARDEN  SEASONS  A  SENSE  OF  THE  FITNESS  OF  THINGS i  EDOUARD 
GOLL:  •*  A  SUMMER  LOVE  SONG '* i  THE  DELLE  SEDIE  SCHOOL  OF  SINGING: 
THE  RECENT  ITALIAN  OPERA  SEASON  i  *•  G  WENEVERE  '^  t  AN  IMPORTANT 
DfeBUTi  "THE  MAGICIAN  OF  THE  'CELLO/' 


I  of  the  **  Ring"  in 

L'uf.:  Ahich   Imvc  already 

been  made  Icmiwn,  romxnencc 

♦'R?***^      l«^vvards  tlie  end  of  January 

Eiigfisli!"  "»^'^*^f    ^^   direclion    of    Dr. 

Rirhlcr,   ^  '-ni  will 

afford  several  of  oui  <  onucri 

^ing^s  op(>art unities  to  diMin^isfa  Ihem- 

^selves  in  a  new  ftrld,  to  which  most  of 

them  have  for  somr  time  aspired,     In  the 

'  '       'nil  is  agog  with 

>n. 

DttRiNij    iUc   •ifiiun^    nmnths    scveml 

attists  of  note*  inrluding  Roscntlial  and 

GKlovi*sky,  will  be  licard  ;  and 

^^^^    many  of  the  smaller  try,  few 

of  whom  arc  wise  in  persisting 

ill  \  to  adurn  a  prufcssion 

for  are   not    fitted,  propose 

facing  the  ordeal  ul  criticism.     It  is  to 

be  r*'  '-''*'!  that  the  persons  who  ha\'e 

ad\  e  ill-equipped  vounc  people 

-ied 

Ike  Carl  Kosa  Cuvent  Gu  -<jii 

Will  be  the  chief  luusical  all — ..  •.  for 

the  next  thj^c  weeks.    Dur* 

1         *  '  noriflg- 

1  .."  —  a 

work      Hhiijti      alaiids      out 

amoagi^    all    otber    Engli^ 

operas— i$  to  be  revived,  whik  the  reprr- 

'  ■  -  '  -U  tncltKle  sc$Tfal  popular  works. 

r    the    singers  are    Herr    Julius 

ilwi,    Mr.    Walter    *'  ,    Miss 


The 

C^l  Rosa 

Covtnt 

Garden 

Season* 


ifvt't    f^i^c^"^  -  ■'*' 


f^XCCU* 


[u'^  lid  ohjectionablr  ff  aiur»  v. 

son:  :.-:.-.    have    Lhiirat  r  ^,..,.1    thy 
form&nces  of  other  conj| 
heard   a    great    deal    aiHiut     ■  .\:a 
Opcm"    and     •*  reco|[fnition    of    f» 
talrot"    from    Mr.    Charles    M 
through   the   medium   of    spec^  i 
letters  to  the  fmpers.     Beyond  pro^  < 
educated    people    with    vast    enter 
ment,  tJicsc  efforts*  it  seems  to  me, 

lie. 

of 

tlic    astonishing    manner    m    which    liie 
r^lcs  often  arc  distributed— H  Cante»  in 
*•  The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  being  allotted 
to  a  sort  of  operatic  Dick  Turpin, 
Mnsettn    tn    ?i    **m'isirnl    ^nmedv " 
fnr 

toi.       _  ■_      :_        .  ■    :,_    ., 

ently,  gladden  Mr,  Manners*  heart*   i^ 
nately  for  Ibe  cause  of  opera  in  Eni. 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  is  directed 
miinager  \vi  the  fitn' 

things — iTh:  ise. 

Hv  some  happy  chance  Messrs.  U< 


^' parted  from   their 
c.    For  they  biive 


Suizimer 


vins    applause    i*alore.    Mr. 


Svtu:/'         '  '  'tjccj  acvcro."    In  Mom 

iCmgs     *^A    Summer     I.     . 
Song/*  jimgers  will  fmd  an  attfatrtive  air, 

while  the  ;*  ^  '  

for  tb<^  inm 

in:i  I'd    to    llii"     - 

ten  s  wlio  tuid 

ab  r  cle^r  of  ditties  which  bristle 

WHm  -...        '♦-^, 
Tm 

iiemlicr  I 


aeration,  doubtless,  will 


will 


^ — .  t — , 


public  may  expect     liavn  sung  ^ 

-Ling  colleti^yes  i-nowca  muc  pijmi*c 

4Jfj 


hrst 


at  1:1^  H:^ 
i>  Wood.     In  ih: 


Hit  of 

vprvft  hy 


IllOf 


An  ItnpoT' 


EdujLH 

GolU 


lary 

to  pqual  ibal  which  has 

u  do  trot  alwa\ 
succeed  in  tt-adung  oxhtrs  to  piny  as 
they  dc\  Sauer  has  proved  an 
fxceptiun  \Q  ihc  rule.  For 
his  ;  '  '  '  .'  '  ''  **  who 
has  receDtly  1  1,  has 

almost  evcryliiiu^  m  in»  favour.  He 
cooibincs  the  hghl  caressing  touch  of  one 
who  loves  music  with  »  perfect  technique ; 
ht  priKJiKTS  fifrtissimo  effects  without  en- 
daii^cnng  ihr*  rm*i'!iaiutiin  of  the  piana. 
and  hr  is 
the  youth  I  ^ 

The    late  %^)cni    M'.'ison    was    chirily 
rrtnarknble    for   the  success  of  Signom 
1*j,g        TrtmzKiiu,  u  coloratura  singer 
[U  Optra   and  rulress  of  the  first  m 
«ftoii.      lud,*.      Indeed,   such   iiv 
ijf  'MS  tliat    it    wtujhl    be   tu   liie 

ad _/   ol' Uie  ftabif at*s  were  sU^   lo  be 

pennan«!niJy  installed  at  Covent  Garden. 
But  should  slie  return,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
will  exercise  gnraler  intelligeiue  in   her 


UA1>4UB  ILEANOIt  CLEAVER  SJMO.V. 


choice  ol  oasluiiws.    in  ''  La  Traviata  ' 


iOT  s*.>me  rnoderrt  drnwing-nmm.  Ai 
tl>e  other  newcomers  were  Sign*^^  '^ 
a  tiaritone  wlio»  owing  to  at 
unusual  €>rder,  greatly  plrn^icd  Ur-  aiM  rtr 
inaling^  hearers;    Mllr.    Hrhyn,   rt    ynrpfrjEr 
suif^er  who  should   have  a  Uv 
her ;  Signor  Luppi,  whosr  voii 
licularly  fine  one  ;  and  Mr.  M<  1 
a  promising  beginner.     Th<'coiui».iii\  ,A< 
uirluded  Madame  Litvinne,  who%r  Aida 
iiiil  Git3conda  revealed  hr"  i>t 

MK-  is»  and  with  wlial  nm>t  irt 

she  overcomes  all  djflicuUies  ;  htgrb»r  Siim- 
marco»    whose    upper    notes    are     nu 
gorgeous   than    ever;  and  Signor 

shf)wed   to       '  lit 

ions.     Men  1 1  4 

Signor    Sarndiani,    (uiTi    thsuik-s    to   the 
satisfactory    manner    in    which    h*'   Tms 
develojied  either  extremity  of  hLs 
he     invested    AmonasroVs    mu^ic     vwoi 
a    significance    which    often    tuxes    the 
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MR.  INtiO  SIMDN*,  WHO  WITH  MAHAMl-  SIMON  IS 
OPENING  THK  DELLE-SEDIE  SlIIDOL  OF  SING  INC. 
IN    LONDON. 


resources  of  barituiirs  whuse  lower  and 
upper  notes  arc  weak.  The  conducting; 
was  in  tlio  hands  of  Sigiior  Sera  fin  and 
Signor  Paniz/a,  both  of  wh«.>ni  thnrouL(lily 
iindcr>tand  iht-  dr^irabilily  of  folhiwin^ 
ihf  sinj;«^r>. 

TUp  rcl't'ytuiiC  ua^,  on  tht-  wliole,  well 
•  1 105011.  Nhv.art.  Wrdi,  (joiinrul,  Bizet, 
r'iiri:ini,  LL-ontavall'>,  Ponciflll,  and  Mas- 
cagni  were  rrpp'^.-im^d,  and  "  Grrmania  " 
V,  as  put  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
prefer  <.»rchr>tral  l«.)  vocal  elTfcts.  It  i^, 
ht»wevrr,  greatly  to  Ix-  regretted  that 
"Don  (iiovarini"  did  not  attract  as 
rnornioLi>  a  en  iwd  as  did  Madame  Tetra/- 
/ini.  Siill,  ih''  r»'vival  enabled  lovers  of 
M'izari's  i  III  on  1  para  bit-  art  lo  aj^ain  h(\'ir 
.1  m.-i-t'Tpir' .-.  Two  of  the  Illo^t  pleuisinj^ 
ifjiiif'^^  about  tlie  performance  were 
Sii^nor  Sammarco'b  assumption  of  the 
title  role  and  Nhidame  Litvinne's  Donna 
Anna,  a  part  in  wliich  >he  lias  j^aincd  a 
\\<«rld-wid"  fam^  ;  while  as  Don  Ottavio, 
No.  5s.     January,  1908. 


Mr.  McCormack  (to  whom 
further  instruction  under  a  cap- 
able maestro  and  a  few  lessons 
in  deportment  should  prove 
hif^hly  beneticial)  acquitted  him- 
self creditably.  Sipnor  Sam- 
marco  was,  on  the  wh»jle,  suc- 
cessful, a  circumstanct?  which  is 
gratifying  to  all  who  know  of 
what  excellent  work  he  is  cap- 
able. He  realises  the  dignity  of 
a  grand  seigneur  and  yet  sug- 
gests tlie  galantwmio^  while  in 
tiir  final  scene  he  was  espe- 
cially convincing.  Vcxally,  he 
delighted  those  who  have  learnt 
to  discriminate  betwe<'n  good 
and  i>ad  singing.  The  light  and 
siiaile  employed  in  the  recitative 
to  tiu"  "  La  ci  darem,"  in  which 
he  Used  a  most  deliciously  in- 
sinuating quality  of  voice  and 
a  tiuly  excellent  legato,  and  the 
a<lmirable  manner  in  which  he 
sang  the  serenade,  using  just  the 
necessary  amount  of  voice,  satis- 
fied his  most  exacting  listeners. 
So  finely  did  Madame  Litvinne 
sing  the  dramatic  (and  exacting) 
"  Or  sai  ciie  I'onore,"  that  one 
wished  she  had  included  the 
sceond  air,  '*  Non  mi  dir." 
The  reader  will  remember  the  produc- 
ti«  )n(.)f  MrA'iiicent  Thomas's  *H  iwenevere  *' 
a  couple  of  years  ago — and 
witii  what  ardour  the  members 
of  the  amateur  chorus  entered 
int«»  tii''ir  work.  This  enthusiasm  still  ob- 
tains. For  recently  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
m«n  jv^rformed  the  first  act  of  this 
exceedingly  promising  opera  with  a  zest 
whit'h  speaks  volumes  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  composer.  L'pon  this  (xcasi^jn  the 
teller,  Mr.  John  Dixon,  who  managed  a 
|)lea^ant  voic**  with n«)littleskill, displayed 
considerable  temperament  and  nmbical 
f«eliiig.  Willi'.'  avoiding  the  set  forms — the 
rut  and  ilri'd  metliods  which  distinguish 
ihi'  w<irk  of  somti  of  his  brother  com[»oser5, 
Mr.  Tiiomas  has  not  l)een  attracted  by  the 
bi/arre  effects  which  aj>peal  to  the  **  ad- 
vanced "  school.  Brielly,  he  has  a  happy 
knack  of  avoiding  both  the  obvious  and 
the  abnormal ;  and  his  nmsic  displays  that 
restraint  which  distinguishes  the  musician 


*GwenC' 
vcrc." 


AfO.Vrf/M'   MATTERS  A/L.^i^.w,, 


MISS  R05INA  ELSTON — THE  BATU  SINGER — 
WHO  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
THE    RECENT   TROWELL   RICITAL- 

Ixom  the  spurious  imitation.  The  graceful 
phrases  with  which  Launcelol  greets 
Gweoeveri^  are  instinct  with  poetic  feel- 
ing ;  the  tenor  air,  which  was  added  as  a 
bottnc  bouche,  ha^  that  chami  which  comes 


only  of  in  i;  and  the  r)  h 

which  tlir  .  s  forms  an  i\[  ^  c 

climax.    '1  he  work  n lav be  coninje \ : 

».he    excellent    judgment    of    Mr,    .*... 

\oorden,  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Compan) . 

A  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  a;- 

nt^ressary  to  the  singer  as  it  is  to  any 

other  person.    This  was  p*ir- 

^%^**  *^^  ticularly  exemplified   fti    tip 
the  Fitness  ^    i^  L  _^ 

of  Things,  recent   Uenza   Concert. 

upon  this  occasion,  a  s* 
with  an  unusually  fine  voice  som 
marred  the  proceedings  by  incln  i  n* 

programme  a  couple   of   Engl;  i-s 

which  were  commonplace  to  the  iast 
degree.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  cr*""*--  ♦•'T  , 
poet  wlio  perpetrated  the  line— 

^'  And  the  mooi)  rose  pale  ^'itfa  love, ' 

Under  no  circumstances  sfiould  l»r  Ik- 
allowed  lo  have  his  astounding  jingle  ^t 
to  music — even  to  such  music  as  has  been 
provided. 

Mr.  Arnold  Trowell  has  been  described 

as   *'  Tlie   magician   of   the   *cello/'      In 

addition  to  proving  his  claim 

to    tlie    title,   he   f  i 

beautiful  tone.      It  : 

fully  liquid  and  even 


'*The 

Magician 
cfthe 


rVi^. 
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of  developing  into  artists  of  the 
first  rank,  Delle  S(Hlie  retired 
when  in  his  j^rime,  and,  settling 
in  Paris,  devoted  himself  to 
teaching.  Shortly  before  his 
much  lamented  death,  he  looked 
to  others  to  carry  on  his  work. 
His  choice  fell  upon  two  of  his 
former  pupils,  Mr.  Ingo  Simon 
and  Madame  Kleanor  Cleaver 
Simon,  who  will  found  the  Delle 
Sedie  School  of  Singing  in 
London,  at  12,  Hill  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood.  In  this  connec- 
ti(^n,  the  admirable  restraint 
which  characterises  the  singing 
of  Mr.  and  Madame  Simon,  and 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
art  of  Delle  wSedie,  has  frequently 
been  favourably  commented 
upon  by  sagacious  critics. 

Miss    MiGNON    Nevada,    the 

daughter    of    Madame    Emma 

Nevada,  whose  colo- 

tt^tte'.:  7^«7  «!"gi"g  has 
delighted  audiences 
throughout  the  operatic  world, 
makes  her  d^btit  (as  Rosina)  at 
the  Costanzi,  Rome,  in  February. 
The  young  singer's  flexibility  of 
voice  promises  to  ecjual  that  which  has 
made  her  mother  famous. 

Though  great  pianists  do  not  always 
succeed   in    teaching   others   to   play  as 
they  do,  Sauer  has  proved  an 
G\\        c-'^^^Gption   to   the   rule.      For 
his  pupil,  Edouard  Goll,  who 
has  recently  been  heard  in  London,  has 
almost    everything   in    his   favour.      He 
combines  the  light  caressing  touch  of  one 
who  loves  music  with  a  perfect  techni(iue  ; 
he  produces  fortissimo  effects  without  en- 
dangering the  mechanism  of  the  piano, 
and  he  is  scarcely  out  of  his  teens.    Truly, 
the  youthful  C/ec  is  to  be  congratulated. 

The    late   opera    season    was    chiefly 

remarkable    for   the   su('cess   of  Signora 

jj^g        Tetrazzini,  a  coloratura  singer 

Late  Opera   and  actress  of  the  first  magni- 

Season,  tude.  Indeed,  such  are  her 
qualifications  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  habitues  were  she  to  be 
permanently  installed  at  Covent  Garden. 
But  should  she  return,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
wj'Jl  exercise  greater  intelligence  in  her 


MADAME  ELEANOR  CLEAVER  SIMON'. 

choice  of  costumes.  In  '*  La  Traviata  " 
and  "Lucia  di  Lammermuir"  she  evi- 
dently mistook  her  operatic  surroundings 
for  some  modern  drawing-room.  Amongst 
the  other  newcomers  were  Signor  de  Luca, 
a  baritone  who,  owing  to  ability  of  an 
unusual  order,  greatly  pleased  his  discrim- 
inating hearers ;  Mile.  Brhyn,  a  ycning 
singer  who  should  have  a  future  before 
her  ;  Signor  Luppi,  whose  voice  is  a  par- 
ticularly fine  one  ;  and  Mr.  McCormack — 
a  promising  beginner.  The  company  also 
included  Madame  Litvinne,  whc^se  Aida 
and  Gioconda  revealed  how  fine  an  artist 
she  is,  and  with  what  mastery  of  her  art 
she  overcomes  all  difficulties  ;  Signor  Sani- 
marco,  whose  upper  notes  are  iiKjre 
gorgeous  than  ever;  and  vSignor  Bas^i, 
who  showed  to  advantage  on  various 
occasions.  Mention  also  may  be  made  of 
Signor  Scandiani,  for,  thanks  to  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has 
developed  either  extremity  of  his  voi(  e, 
he  invested  Amonasro's  music  with 
a    significance    which    often    taxes    the 
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MODERN    ENGLISH    ART. 

(The  a>pyn/^ht  of  all  pictures  illustruted  in  this  article  arc  reset v.'d  t"  their 

respective  tnoners.) 


MODKRN    Fnglish   art   is  not  nuicli 
hampered  by  tradition.     It  is  very 
cosmopolitan.         English     artists 
have   studied    in   all    s<'hools   and     have 
variously     assimih'ited     thr     ideas,     thf» 
niethods,  the  terhni(iue  of  many  masters 


British  artists  lias  been  hound  together 
by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
artistic  faith.  Each  goes  his  own  way, 
and  not  only  so,  but  very  often  each  goes 
many  ways  in  thr  course  of  his  career, 
as  thougii  faith  was  not  a  settled  principle 


I'hlKE    01-    \.\I.KRIA. 

in  many  lands.  Perhaps  it  is  in  some 
part  owing  to  this  breadth  of  sympathy 
as  a  whole  that  we  have  no  great  com- 
manding figures  in  the  ranks  of  contem- 
poraneous artists — no  distinctive  school 
of  painting  subsisting  at  the  moment. 
Since    thr   pre-Kaphaelites   no   group  of 


Denis  K(ien. 

of  action  but «  uriosity  in  search  of  strange 
artistic  gods  if,  [)erchancc.  one  might  b}' 
searching  be  found  worthy  of  worship. 

These  remarks,  though  they  preface 
some  notes  on  a  few  modern  artists  and 
their  work,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  having 
special  reference  to  them.  The  names  are 
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MISS  ROSINA  ELSTON — THE  BATH  SINGER — 
WHO  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
THE    RECENT   TROWELL   RECITAL. 

from  the  spurious  imitation.  The  graceful 
phrases  with  which  Launcelot  greets 
Gwencvcre  are  instinct  with  poetic  feel- 
ing ;  tlie  tenor  air,  which  was  added  as  a 
bnujic  louche,  has  that  charm  wliich  comes 


only  of  inspiration  ;  and  the  chorus  with 

which  the  act  closes  forms  an  appropriate 

climax.     The  work  may  be  commended  to 

the     excellent    judgment     of    Mr.    Van 

Noorden,  of  tlie  Carl  Rosa  Company. 

A  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  as 

necessary  to  the  singer  as  it  is  to   any 

other  person.     This  was  j)ar- 

A  Sense  of  ticularly  exemplified    at   the 
the  Fitness  ^    :^  *-,  ^        ^, 

of  Things,  recent   Denza    Concert,      ror 

upon  this  occasion,  a  soprano 

^^'ith  an  unusually  fine  voice   somewhat 

marred  the  proceedings  by  including  in  the 

programme  a  couple   of   English  ditties 

which    were    commonplace    to   the   last 

degree.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  commend  a 

poet  who  perpetrated  the  line — 

"  And  the  moon  rose  pale  with  love.'' 

Under  no  circumstances  should  he  be 
allowed  to  have  his  astounding  jingle  set 
to  music — even  to  such  music  as  has  been 
provided. 

Mr.  Arnold  Trowell  has  been  described 
as   "The   magician   of   the    'cello."      In 
**Thc      addition  to  proving  his  claim 
Magician    to    the    title,   he   produces   a 
^of  the^^     beautiful  tone.      It  is  delight- 
Cello,      ^^Y\y  liquid  and  even. 
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(7^t'  copyright  of  all  pictures  illustrated  in  this  article  are  reseivjd  /«<  their 

respective  'mmers.) 


MODKRN    Ivnglish   an   is  not  much 
hainpered  by  tradition.     It  is  very 
(:()«^mopolitan.        English     artists 
have   studied    in    all    schools   and     have 
varif)usly     assimilated     the     ideas,     the 
niethods.  the  technique  of  many  masters 


British  artists  lia>  been  l)oun<l  together 
by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
artistic  faith.  Each  goes  his  own  way. 
and  not  only  so,  but  very  often  each  goes 
many  ways  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
as  though  faith  was  not  a  settled  principle 


I'l-.IUH    OF    VALERIA. 

in  many  lands.  Perhai>s  it  is  in  some 
part  owing  to  thi>  breadth  of  sympathy 
as  a  whole  that  we  have  no  great  com- 
manding figures  in  the  ranks  of  contem- 
poraneous artists — no  distinctive  school 
of  painting  subsisting  at  the  moment. 
Since  the  pre- Raphael ites  no  group  of 
No  59.     February,  iqow.  j-^ 


Denis  Fden. 

of  action  but  curiosity  in  search  of  strange 
artistic  gods  if,  [)erchanc(\  one  might  by 
searching  be  found  worthy  of  worship. 

These  remarks,  though  they  preface 
some  notes  on  a  few  modern  artists  and 
their  work,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  having 
special  reference  to  them.  The  names  are 


gathered  together  in  this  article  almost 
by  haphazard  and  certainly  without  any 
preconceived  plan  or  thought  of  sym- 
metrical grouping.  They do»  undoubtedly» 
help  us  to  realise*  the  extreme  CBlhoIicity 
of  British  art,  but  we  are  very  far  from 
meaning  to  imply  tliat  they  are,  on  that 
account,  lacking  in  sincerity.  Sincerity 
is  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  which  no 
other  man  dare  assume  to  be  judge.  We 
ran  only 
judge  the 
act  when 
the  indi- 
vidual is  in 
q  u  e  <%  t  ion, 
tliough  it  is 
quite  per- 
niissiiile  lo 
Speak  of 
the  faith  or 
lackuf  faith 
in  the  art 
world  of 
lo-day  as  n 
whole^ 

Mr.  Frank 
Craig's 
paint  ing» 

**  Joan  of 
Arc/Vhich 
forms  t  li  e 
frontispiece 
to  this 
nunibcr  of 
I'UB  liUQ- 
LISH  IlLUS* 
T  R  A  T  E  1/ 

Maga^j  k  e, 
is  a  lai£if 
and  almost 

bewilder-         a  haim-tt  interlude. 
i  D  g    c  a  n- 

\-as,  tliat  make>  a    most  stirring  aiUK^id 
tn  t  M nation.     It  will  l>e  recalled 

by  It  tim  Uoval  Airademy  Exhi- 

bttum  oi  last  year  as  iKtupyin^  ihc 
%:i*ntral  jxisitiun  in  Room  V.  and  drawmg 
the  eye  irresistibly  by  the  t:onfuscd  maiKH 
of  straight,  red  lines,  crossing  tlie  picture 
in  all  tli?>*<iions.  1  his  most  startling 
!  tst  in  a  colourless  rcpro- 
i;  and  white,  but  whoever 
has  seen  the  painting  itself  will  recall 
.^^     ■  r^irdly    dramatic    effect    of  those 


blood- red  spears^  some  poised  for  a^ 
others  still  uplifted  in  the  press  of  hi.... 
men  that  follow  the  banner  of  the  vie 
torious   maid*      In    the    van    rides    !* 
peasant    girl    of    Domremy,    her    ^^ 
boldly  outlined  against  the 
symbol  alike  of  her  purity  aii 
jng  triumphs.    As  she  nears  the  En 
and  Burgundian  line  of  battle  the  w  * 
in  her  seems  to  shrink  from  the  fi 

shock  oi 
bloody 
<  t7  n  fl  I  c  t, 
w  hereby 
t  h  c    artist 
subtly 
g  e  s  t  . 
teader*s  sex 
l\v  CO  alias  I 
\\  r  I  h  t  h  u 
unflinching 
at  ti  tvidf^v 
of  tlir  ' 
dened 

TXQtB    ' 

charge  mi. I 
set,  stern 
fa^' 
si"  I' 

her     N 
T  h  o  L  s  - 
there  is  an 
astonishing 
number    of 
fi  g  u  r  c  i , 
each  is\\rll 
d  e  fi  n 
the    ^ 
of    n»vi 
of    0  ' 
w  It  iH  i 
Harry  WatBOa.  ii^. 

i  [ 
ouskiuglit  is  adniirablv  cunvev* 

The-  ■    ■ 

I  before 

born  in  1^74,  and  studied  at  the  iMen  * 
liiylnrs*   Scliool.   afterwards    at    C' 
Life  Class,  Filxroy  Street,  at  the  I^ni 
Schoid  of  An.  and  at  the  Royal  ' 
Schools,  H\'here    he  commenced 
for  the  Graf^hic,  witli  tlie  stall  • 
he  was  connected   for  many  y 
hn.s  been  an  almost  constant  cxhibiliir  at 
the    Royal    Academy,   and     - *'   ^*''* 
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Vif-  an  ;4[iiiui  sj'ini  *^!   :):\\> 

mocking  with   the   m'^»:vi^  of 

the  Pai^an  Fvet  Tlif  "  3 

lies  stretched  fu         .^:iiamid  ti  _ 

of  blossom  and  cree|)er,  exuding  vers*^ 

"  Aa  gentle  as  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violei. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  bead/' 

Every  bud  suggi^sts  a  dainty  pastoral 
fancy,  every  leaf  a  sentiment,  every  flower 
a  tinrpid  song.  **  These  meadows,  red 
and  white  with  flowers,  ever  moist  and 
ever  young,  slip  off  their  veil  of  golden 
mist  and  apf>ear  suddenly,  timidly,  like 
beautiful  virgins/*  Then  the  '*jon<:l 
bavmg  ravished  himself  witii  iju  : 
conceits  and  exaggerated  trope  and  ^mile, 
goes  smiling  to  the  ladv  of  his  first  fr  i  ■ 
10  beguile  her  with  his  bunch  of  j 
We  se*  it  all  in  this  picture,  the  futil< 
life  of  the  emotions,  the  gentle  surging 
of  pretty  fancies,  the  idle  luiuntiog  of 
wood  nnd  held. 

In  Mr.  Harry  Watson^s  painting,  **A 
Happy  Interlude/*  we  have  a  delightful 
pcjcin  in  rolour  on  nature's  infinite  fer- 
tility. H'Jie  earth  gives  forth  her  increase 
and  man  rejoices  in  the  fruit  of  his  loins. 
All  nature  fceU  and  seems  to  express  the 
same  exuberant  joy  in  her  children — in 
the  jiroduct  of  her  ceaseless  round  of 
flower,  &eed  and  plant^maid,  wife  and 
mother.  And  if  nature  raxinot  voit*e  her 
rejoicing,  so^  too^  father  and  mother  rnn 


only  express  their  loving  ivnnH 
adoration  oc  inarticulatr 
earth's  fruition  season     ^^ 
is  oomplelcd;    the   h 
the  penod  of  rest  Ita*   cunic.     A: 
lhr>ugh«    IS    reflected    in,    the    p<- 
1  nf    repose  and   of    rsipi   coll- 

ie    ^  D    of    the    new    lif"!   that    hn^ 

sprung  from  him  and  the  woman, 
is.  in  the  painting  a  feeling  dcH  of  t\' 
— not    of    perennial    rest,    but    nf 
only.     P: 
be  taken  . 

— death — and  agam  lije  wjtl  I' 
other  on  to  tl  *"  -  '^  '  ^^  »'"*'^ 
ing   is  an   a. 
nghtl 
fami. 

1*he  story  tt  tells  ii>  very  hum^ui,  but  also 
tt   is  the  secret   of   the  universe,     TTiU 
>wer  of  wcing  behind  the  vml  into  the 
intimate  relation  of  things  is  one         ' 
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most    precious   possessions   of    the    true 
artist. 

WeaKo  reproduce  on  page  442  another 
charming  study  (if  nature  in  his  picture 
of  *'  Summer/*  a  young  girl  sitting  on 
a  flowery  bank  on  the  edge  of  a  sun- 
bathed orcliard.  We  seem  to  feel  the 
full  calm  of  mature  summertide  in  this 
painting  -the  throb  of  heat,  the  delicious 
cool  of  tl.e  shadows.     It  is  perfect  rest 


part  of  the  floating  mi^t — to  dance  out 
of  it  and  to  dissolve  into  it  again.  The 
moonlight  falls  coldly  and  mystically 
on  the  revels  in  the  woodland  and  we 
suspect  that,  if  we  came  too  near,  the 
whole  vision  would  forthwith  disappear 
and  resolve  itself  into  i>atches  of  dim 
light  on  waving  bushes  and  floating 
wreaths  of  mi-t. 

Though    of    Knglish    parentage,     Mr. 


IklSTKAM    ANh    IbKLLT. 


Sidney  II.  Metevard. 


Watirci'lour. 


and  peace.  The  activities  of  life  are 
very  far  away,  and  we  are  willing  they 
should  remain  so. 

Some  of  the  fairies  in  Mr.  \V.  (i. 
Simmon(ls*>  painting,  '*  Wlien  Fairies 
Frolic  in  the  Sloonlight  Mist,"  are  almost 
loo  human  for  the  imaginative  world  of 
sprites,  but  the  picture  as  a  whole  has  a 
weird  ('harm,  an  element  of  fantastic 
unreality  which  is  the  effect  the  artist 
sought  for.     The  gay  spirits  seem  to  be 


Sinnnonds  was  born  in  Constantinople. 
Whether  early  impre«^sions  of  the  East 
have  had  any  influence  on  his  artistic 
>usceptibilities  may  be  doubted,  since  he 
left  tliere  too  early  to  retain  any  clear 
remembrances  of  the  charm  of  Eastern 
scenes  and  life.  Always,  however,  since 
he  was  able  to  hold  a  pencil,  he  has  had 
a  passion  for  drawing,  and  his  earliest 
guidance  towards  an  art  career  came 
from     his     parents.       Architecture     fir^t 


attracted  him  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  after  spend- 
ing six  years  at  it  be 
found  that  painting  had 
the  more  compelling  in- 
fluence, and  he  began 
serious  study  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art, 
afterwards  gaium^  ad- 
mission to  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  More 
rerently  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  assisting 
in  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Kdwin  A,  Abfjey,  ItA. 
Mr.  Sinimonds's  home  is 
at  Eton,  whrre  most  of 
his  life  has  been  spent* 
and  there,  as  he  him- 
self says^  he  has  doubt- 
less  acquired  Jiis  fond- 
ness for  the  pastonil 
side  of  life  and  nature, 
a  fondness  whtdi  en* 
foxced  dwelling  m  town 
has  only  strengthened. 

Mr.  Sidney  H.  Mcte- 
y  a  r  d  repre-^ents  y  e  t 
ant)iher  tendeni^y  of  our 
modem  British  art,  the 
school  of  decorative 


THE   DOOM    < 


.    GIORQSib    ,  ., 


of  love  hi  J  is  irresi?illble  power  to  defy 
circumstance  and  lo  forget  all  but  its 
own  imperious  demands.  Love  mui>l 
yield  to  love  in  spite  of  duly^  or  kindred, 
or  any  bar  of  fate  or  ultimate  destiny. 
When  it  calls  the  surrender  is  complete. 
Both  of  these  |>»ainlings  aie  in  waler- 
colour. 

In  Mr.  J.  Y.  Dawbani*s  piclure,  **Tbc 
Doom  Gate,**  we  turn  from  poetic  inspira- 
tion to  the  grim  realism  of  life,  and  life 
in  one  of  its  most  sordid  and  poignnni 
phases.  Above  tbe  (M>lormaded  fn^^adc  of 
Si.  George  s  Mall,  in  1  iverpool,  opens  a 
gateway  in  the  blank  face  of  the  street 
wall,  through  whii:h  is  just  appearing 
the  prison  van  conveying  condenmeci 
prisoners  to  isolation  from  their  fellow - 
men.  Every  morning  during  tlie  silling 
of  the  assises  the  van  carries  through  this 
gate  a  batch  of  the  accused  for  trial,  and 
every  evening  it  carries  out  its  load  of 
those  who  have  bren  found  unworthy  of 
liberty.  Curious  crowds  gather  lo  watch 
its  ingress  antl  egress,  and  among  them, 
doubtless,  are  relations  or  friends  of  >ome 
uf  the  prisoners,  whose  faces  cannot  be 
seen  and  to  whom  only  a  whispered,  and 
perhaps  tearful,  farewell  can  be  uttered, 
us   the    closed   van    bears   them    to   the 


MR.    KALHI   MfiOLEr. 

ordeal  of  trial  or  to  their  long  confiDe* 

men!  within  prison  walls.    Thpr^  H 

the   same  jialhetic  sense  of  \n  , 
and    of    contrast    between    luxury 
misery    tliat   we   find    in    that  favu^.... 
subject   of    the   painter   and    poet,    the 
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Bridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice — "a  palace 
and  a  prison  on  either  hand."  Here  we 
have  the  ornate  front  of  a  palatial 
building  witli  iib.  gloomy  gateway  for 
thf  criminal  and  unfortunate  of  humanity. 
The  <'ontrasi  i^  as  vivid,  though  the 
atmosplicrc  is  modern  ;  it  is  as  terribly 
grotesque,  though  the  poetry  of  Venetian 


back  of  the  chair  is  thrown  a  leopard 
skin.  It  is  principally  as  a  colour  scheme 
that  this  picture  appeals  to  the  observer, 
though  there  is  great  charm  in  the  model- 
ling of  the  figure,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
drapery  betrays  the  most  careful  and 
painstaking  study.  Mr.  Leslie  was  born 
in  1877,  and  is  therefore  only  thirty  years 


Tin-.    MAkKKr    WAr.t^N. 


Ralph  Hedlt-y. 


<;tory  i*^  r\(  hnniiod  for  the  sordid  prose  of 
pn'-rnt-(la\  rrifne. 

Mr.  IVter  Le<;|ie*s  painting  of  *'  Sea  Trra- 
siip^-."  ^how>  a  girl,  with  suggestions  of 
xhf  lirr'k  type,  leaning  forward  on  a 
tal)h.\  ga/ing  at  some  sea  shells.  The 
background  is  pale  gceen ;  an  orange- 
mi.  jiind  scarf  is  wound  in  the  girl's  hair 
and  h'-r  while  arms  rest  upon  a  red  clotli, 
wliil^   lier   garment   i>  blue,  and  over  the 


of  age.  Hf*  studied  under  Professor 
Herkomer  from  i-'^07  to  1899  and  in  the 
latter  year  had  his  first  picture  exhibited 
in  the  Hoyal  Academy.  Figure  subjects 
and  protraits  are  his  favourite  subjects. 
Our  photograph  of  Mr.  Leslie  represents 
him  in  his  studio. 

Mr.  Ralph  Hedley  has  been  a  pretty  con- 
stant exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  for 
a  'good    many   years,  and    his   paintings 


4-1  f 


have  not  only  found  favour  with  the 
Academicians    but    with    the    general 
public  as  well.     Me  was  boru  at  Rich- 
mond    in    1850,    but    now    resides   ai 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  is  President  of 
the  Bewick  Club  and  of  tlie  Northum- 
berland  Art   Institute.     His  choice  ot 
subject  is  usually  made  from  the  home- 
lier side  of  life»  but  his  pictures  are 
very  human,  very  real,  and  are  sure  to 
possess  that  quality  which  we  all  in 
stinctively  feel  to  be  truthfulness  in  the 
interpretation  of  our  common  human 
nature?,  something  that  sets  them  far 
apart  from  academic  coldiiess.    They 
pulsate   with   real  everyday  life.     No 
one  whose  feeling   is  sympathetic  can 
fail   tu  be   drawn   to  the   little   group 
around  the  markft  wagon  in  the  paint- 
ing we  re|)roduce  herewith.    We  breathe 
the  fresli,  limpid  air,  we  enter  spiritually 
into  the  simple  pleasures,  the  restricted 
interests  of  the   farmer's   family ;    the 
life  seems  desirable,  and  we  would  like 
to  share  in  its  freedom  from  artificiality. 
Genre  subjects  always  have  this  attractive 
quality  if  they  are  true  to  life,  and  Mr. 
Hcdley  has  the  precious  knack  nf  being 
convincing.     The  titles  of  his  prmcipal 
yjaintings  disclose  how  keen  is  his  sym- 
pathy   with    the    simpler  and   humbler 
phases    of    humanity,    such    as     '*  The 
Threivhing  Floor/'  **The  Veteran/'  "  The 
First    Voyage/*   **  Passing   the    Doctor/' 
**  The  A}>i)rcntice's  Enforced  Toilet  **  and 
'  Union  Jack/*  to   name   only  a  few  of 


MR.  zmaat  m  prscaBR. 

the   works  by  wh 

know*n.     In  all  he  talce:^  us  outside  tt 
ways  in  which  the  lives  of  the  ^ucial| 
sophisticated  are  i>assed  and  teaehnat 
the  beauty  of  common  things — the  wlialt^ 
someness  of  simple  pleasures. 

With    cynical    truth    Mr,     hldgar     H* 
Fischer  designates  his  painting  of  n  tigie 
preying  on  a  hornbill,  •*  Via  Sfundi* 
the  w»ay  of  the  world.     Every  liv         ' 
lives  upon  other  living  things*     !  _ 

ascending  scale  of  death,  and  eadi  kills  lo 
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Save  not  only  found  favour  with  tin: 
Academicians    but    with    the    general 
public  as  welL     Hr  was  bom  at  Rich- 
mond   in    1850,    but    now    resides   at 
Xcwcastle-on-Tyne^  and  is  President  of 
the  Bewick  Club  and  of  the  Northuni- 
l>crland   Art    lostitule.     His  choice  of 
subject  is  usually  made  from  the  home- 
Her  side  of  life,  but   his  pictures  are 
very  human,  very  real,  and  are  sure  to 
possess  that  quality  which  we  all  in- 
stinLtively  feel  to  be  truthfulness  in  Ihr 
interpretation  of  our  common  human 
nature,  something   that   sets  them   far 
apart  from  academic  coldness.    They 
pulsate  with   real  everyday  life.     No 
one  whose  feeling  is  sympathetic  can 
fail   to  f)e    drawn   to  the   little   group 
around  the  market  wagon  in  the  paint- 
ing we  reproduce  lierewitb.    We  breathe 
the  fresh,  limpid  air,  we  enter  spiritually 
iuto  the  simple  pleasures^  the  restricted 
interests  of  the  farmer's   family;   the 
life  seems  desirable,  and  wc  would  like 
to  share  in  its  freedom  from  <irtificiality. 
Genre  subjects  always  liave  this  attractive 
quality  if  they  are  true  to  life,  and  Mr. 
Hedley  has  the  precious  knack  of  being 
convincing.    The  titles  of  his  principal 
paintings  disclose  how  keen  is  his  sym- 
pathy   witti    the    simpler  and   humbler 
phases    of     humanity,    such    as     ''  The 
Threshing  Floor/*  **  'I'he  Veteran/*  **  fhe 
First    Vojage/'   **  Passing  the   Doctor/' 
**  The  Apprentice's  Enforced  Toilet"  and 
•*  Union  Jack/'  to  name   only  a  few  of 
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the  works   by   which    he    is    b 
known.    In  all  he  takes  us  ou 
ways  in  which  the  lives  of  th* 
sophisticated  are  passed  and  tea-ut- 
ihe  beauty  of  common  things — the  whoh 
someness  of  simple  1 

With    cynical    li  1      Kd;:nr 

Fischer  designates  his  pamiing  of 
preying  on  a  hornbill,  **Via  M..,>^* 
the  way  of  the  world.     Every  living  thing 
lives  III  ■      '  '      :^.    Life  is  au 

asceml  i  each  kills  to 
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A  MATABELE 
WRONG. 


By   HENRY    FRANCIS. 


THE   Indian   Exhibition   of  1895.  ^^ 
Earl's  Court,  was  at  its  height,  and 
mail),    who  would  not  otherwise 
be  interested  in   Indian  matters,  watched 
the   Asiatic  artisans,   as   they    plied  the 

rraftS  of  carpet    \VP^»'"^^   '"      mJrl^rnitlw     r,r 

potters*  and  so  on 

'*  Were  these  tin  iii  Ai urz[n  >f  e  / 

an  unmistakable  i  lan  was  inquir* 

iug  of  a  grey  moustach^d  t^ll  Hindu,  who» 
as  iiUerpreter.  was  accompanying  a  party 
»>r  North  Country  manufacturers  round 
the  show. 

The  man  looked  pu2Kled»  and  the  (|urs- 
lion  was  repealed  as  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  was  al-M  .k;i mining  ihc  nrticles, 
came  near. 

"  I  think  timi.  ,,  y,u  askrd  1 liie 

things  were  made  at  Meer/apur,  pronounr* 
ig  as  1  do»  he  would  know/'  said  the 
tranger  ;  and  the  quick  Hindu  caught 
the  word. 

"  Ah  t  Mirx^pur  1    No  1     lliose  carpets 
on  that  side  were  made  there."     But  he 
:>ntinur(|  to  eye  ihe  intervener  until  he 

id  an  opportunity  of  saluting  him  in 
oriental  fashion. 

The  elderly  gentleman,  whom  we  will 
call  Mr.  Brown,  returned  tlie  salaam,  and, 
in  his  turn,  had  a  hiok  at  the  interpreter. 

In  a  few*  minutes  he  saw  the  man 
standing  alone,  und  he  asked  him — 

"You  arc  a  Mahratta  Pandi  ?  "  at  the 
s^amc  timr,  with  tluee  fingers,  giving  a 
^ign,  which  the  native  tried  to  return  by 

itting  up  two  fingers  in  a  significant 
manner* 

**  The  moon  is  mereasing,  not  decreas- 
dg/'  sjiul  the  Englishman  in  Mahriitta  ; 
'but  no  wonder  you  do  nt*t  krunv  In  this 
jungle  of  bricks  and  mortcu 


The  man,  wiin  father  a  cuuiu>t'»i 
at  once  put  up  four  fingeis. 

"What  are  you  doing  h* 
Mr,  Brown- 
Ram  Chandra,  for  thatwir 
name,  replied  that  he  was  - 
explain    things    at   the  exli 
hoped,  when  the  show  was 
back  to  his  own  country  wit  I 
of    Hindus    then   returning.       He 
^'here  Mr.  Brown  lived,  and  fmding 
It  WAS  in  West  Kensington^  obtained 
to  come  and  see  him. 

In  the  evening  he  came  to  the  Englbli 
man's  [muse, 

"What  do  you  require?''   msked 
latter^   knowing  that   no  Asiatic   v\sr>uli 
pay  a  visit  without  some  motive. 

*'  I  want  to  get  to  lirimbay,  sir*"  said  t 
man  in  Urdu  ;  '*  my  home  is  at  Sa 
Warri/' 

**  Tl»e  people  here  must  take  yx>u  hu< 
if  you  want  Ui  go/'  remarlt  -l  ^Tr    [Vr, 
'•What  has  happened  ?  ** 

**  Your  honour   has   gre:n_   Kru^wic 
said  kani  Chandra.     '*  I  must  rxpl 

*'  Seat  yourself  and  g(i  on," 

"My  fallier  had  a   large  sliar^:   in    the. 
land  of  his  native   village.     I 
when  quite  young,  to  the  MisM^n  •»! 
and  I  learnt  to  write  Urdu   fluent ly, 
some  English,  but  I  excelled  n 
from  memory.     1  need  not  1h 
marriage  was  too  costly,  and  tiic  mtiai 
lender  took  our  land." 

**  It  is  the  curse  of  the  country  1 "  bi 
in  Mr.  Brown. 

*•  Great  Sir,  you  ate  right !  1  hiid  t< 
go  to  service;  and  in  the  e^id  was  peoi 
lj€!fore  the  great  Sahib  of  the  district.  H( 
recommejided  nip  to  an  English  geiitte^ 
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'•  How  \ouft  wrrr  ^'ov1  in  tlir  j^tlirr  ?  " 
asked  F^rown 

"About  a  Ti-.^.-  ^**-  ^Ji'.«  "'--i  ^- 
Delagoa  liny,  thence  to  Mashonaland, 
just  as  the  English  were  conquering  lliat 
tuuntn*.     I  saw  many  adventures." 

'*  Do  not  leave  anything  oat/'  said  the 
Englishman,  seeing  the  Hindu  was  hesitat- 
ing. 

'*  Why  should  I  ?  I  want  your  honour's 
help.  The  Sahibs  conquered  the  blaik 
man  there.  How  could  it  be  other wisi!  ? 
Spears  and  assegais  are  good  weapons  in 
a  brave  man's  hands,  but  what  use  are 
they  at  half  a  mile  ?  Captain  Black  and 
h is  company  took  many  prisoners — chiefs 
and  strong  men.  I  was  put  with  other 
jadrrs  tii  guard  them,  and  I  learnt  their 
language.  At  length,  one  day,  a  great 
chiefs  but  a  young  man,  was  brouglit  in. 
His  name  w^as  N'gami,  the  brave.  Can  I 
drsiTlbe  hira  ?  Tall  as  a  cocoanut  tree, 
with  broad  slmuldcrs  like  an  elephant, 
and  fearless  as  a  lion;  but  he  was 
wounded;  he  had  one  leg  Innken  Hi"^ 
people  gave  me  presents." 

"Drink?"  put  in  the  listenrr  nHimr- 
ingly. 

"There  is  no  concealing  from  the  wise. 
The^e  people,  the  Matabeles.  may  not 
marr>'  until  they  have  performed  some 
great  and  valorous  deed*  such  as  spearing 
a  lion,  or  hamstringing  an  f;lephanit  or 
slaying  men;  but  they  love.  They  have 
a  bride  dedicated  to  them  early,  one 
they  hope  for,  wbeD  the  day  of  trial  is 

OVCf- 

"Ooc  day  an  old  woman  asked  me  to 
lllow  a  visitor  to  approach  N'gami.  It 
vas  against  orders;  but  what  could  I 
ly?  She  brouglit  another  woman, 
Fyoung»  tail  and  supple,  moving  as  the 
doe-antelope  on  the  plain.  Her  loin- 
rxivering  was  composed  of  leopards*  skins, 
and  she  wore  a  robe  of  foxes*  skins  on  her 
'  ;  and  as  she  came  nearN'gami, 
I  _;  off  her  robe,  she  handed  to  him 

an  assegai,  with  the  point  towards  herself, 
and  I^^H  iw-.  .If  *?,.M,j|  prostrate  before 
him 

'•  i  iitbc  ijeopic  ul  Africa  are  terrible  in 
tlicir  anger.     1  could  sec  in  his  face  fury* 
age,    and    ever>thing    that   was  cnjcl. 
Phis   woman   was   bis   betrothed.      Sbe 


What  the 


wrongctl 

the  chiefs  liands 

•*My  Lord!  1  v.-mr  i^-.m 
Warri,  on  tlie  borders  of  Goa. 
Portuguese  do  in  India,]  I  '* 

certain  deatli,  the  people- 
rise  against  them;  but  tti 

can  1  say?     Murder,  vju!....  ..,  ^ ^.. 

horrible    evil    is   with   them;    and    the 
Englishman,    in    piassing  ibrougii   ifaeirj 
country,  have  caught '* 

**You   need   not  say  any  i 
that,"  said  Brown      **C'.  ^m 
chief." 

**  He  said  nothmi^  n.i    ♦   i- 
and  his  face  cleaned  for  an  tu 
spoke:    '1    learn    that    in    Ind.a^    (i^Hiii 
whence   this  Hindu    guard  comes,   thaij 
Uiey  are  keeping  a  vow  never  to  forgetl 
the  killing,  the  blowing  away  from 
the     hanging   and    slaughter    thai 
people  there  endured  at 
and  they  remind  themsel 
reckoning  by  daubing  trees  with  i 
knotting  grass  in  pUocs  where  th 
no    trees,  by  placing  stones  in  [ 
positions*  by  signs  day  and  night.      it:it 
my  people  to  dc^  the  same^    To  ivalch  a% 
the   panther,  and  wait.    Tel 
cried,  working  himself  into  a 
to  forget  to  slay,  to  kilU  to  mangle  and 
rnutilnte   the   faces  of  their    opy     - 
when  the  day  comes.     Have  no  n 
the  stealers  of  our  land  I     C 
faces,    that  when  they  go  i* 
Spirit,  he  may  not  know  tliem^  t 
cast  out  their  souls  to  wander  wi^ 
and  servants,'    And  as  he  finis  I 
turned  the    piint  of  the  as-- 
hollow  of  his  f»wn  throat,  bt  1 
and  drove  it  in  with  all  his  fuice. 
blood    gushed  out  in  streams  ovit 
prostrate  womani  and  the  hut, 
myself.     I  have  seen  many  horrur  , 
none  like  that ;  and  1  fled,  for  1  fear 
they  would  require  my  Ir 
a  time  1  got  into  a  ship  . 
to  England,  instead  of  to  lk>nibay.      11 
gave  mc  a  ticket  aftenvn^'^    '     "^^  ♦her 
but  I  lost  it." 

"You  sold  it,"  said  Mr.  iiiovvn. 

**  Vour    honour  knows  everything 
spent  last  winter  at  the  docks, co« 
i»ascars.     I  want  to  return  to  my  : 

**  Here  h  a  letter  \o  a  getitbman  a| 
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<}ic  Juindcd  /')  hi VI  an  assegai  iK^ith  the  puint  t»iK\iyds  herself. 


Foj»lar;  lie  will  lirlp  you.  Drink  water, 
as  vour  fallitTS  did,  and  do  not  dream. 
The  [MViplt:  of  your  land  have  always 
been  *sul)j«ct  to  strangers,  Buddhist,  or 
No.  5y.     February,  1908. 


Malioniedan,  or  Knj^li^h,  Jnid  they  always 
will  \yQ.  If  you  an^soIxT  and  honest  you 
will  die  amongst  your  fathers.  You  may 
take  your  leave." 

c 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  PEAT  DIGGERS. 


By   RUSSELL    RICHARDSON. 


THE  almost  universal  use  of  coal 
in  places  where  it  oan  be  easily 
obtaine«i  iloubtless  accounts  for  I  lie 
littlf:  Ihouglit  given  lo  pt»al— the  fragrant 
fuel  ^vi*Ji  which  the  ]vss  fortunate  dwell nrs 
in  out-of-the-way  parts  uf  the  damp  fen 
or  br^f»7V  mout  have  to  be  cuntcot.     In 


tif  pre-bi*viuric  dale,  ti.Soo  yrstn  a(to 
being  given  as  the  luiest  fioif;sible  datr  of 
t!ie  newest  part  of  the  peat   in  L'uici^lo* 

shire. 

During  thp  proper  «;«A<^n  of  ihi* 

which  usually  iRf' 
ment  of  April  to  ii 


F'EAT-DH.t.K^ 


US     in  R'AEI  T      FEN. 


tiiany  ptins  of  th**  fenland  pm'  -; 

is  extensively  carried  on»  and  b^ 
vtding  for  the  Imrdy  toilers  n  means  of 
livelihood^  it  supplies  with  fuel  the 
villnges  and  farmsteads  for  miles  ^ound. 
^Peat  is  a  kind  of  turf  which  is  entirely 
npo^f*d  mF  the  remains  of  plants, and  as 
~it  ib  f'  in  marshy  places,  it  iiatu- 

la!!^  '  1  the  remains  of  such  plants 

nilly  ff>tind  lhere»  moss  being 
|.^  i  u..|i .  .  uief.  With  the  exception  of  one 
Oi  two  dunk  places,  peat  is  not  now  grow* 
ing    in  Uie  fr'iis,  a  nil   •'■  that 

scirntihc  work,  *'  The   I  !   ;ind 

Present,**  it  must  l>e  concluded  that 


(thuLigh  it  IS  i   depeml  r 

wt-ather),  pen  l,    may    i  m 

full  swing  on  the  great  fen^  oi  liurwell 
and  Reach,  in  Cambridgeshire 
Many    of     the    peat-digger 
VVicken,  a  pretty  village  ^*       '  • 

edge  of  the  celebrated  \Vt  n, 

by   the    Wicken    lode   (or  walff-tuiKM?), 
the  highway  on  which  the  pent  is  c^tn- 
veyed  from  the  peat  ground  to  the  \ 
The  peat  ground  is  divided  into 
varying    considerably    in    size,   Wf 
dilTf-rent  pie<f  s  are  taken  on  a  '  ^ 

penod  of  thret%  fmir,  or  five  h" 

I  r?84ee  of  eacli  piece  employs  what  la  t 


i^qtifr^4(  frt  •*  vvark  "it,  and  f^r  thi«  h^  pav« 


hi' 

the  ( 

}v 
tiri 
ol  thf  iocipt  on  till'  txink^,  of  wliich  it 


ail  br 


prat  slacks  !*i 
tnke   thtnn   d 


t^^     .  hargi*  li^  ready  t 
•the  pilfi,"  as  the 


in  I  he 

ti  ihe  !o\iving-path,  1 
II  '.lit  iir-s  him  to  the  barge  i> 
ilrawn     laut.    and    the    peat* 


rlnwn  teinfaf  the  (inly  isAuml  which  br€ 

If  the*  imil 

11  mid  n%r^\ 

ip   Itom   the  watiir  bcioir  and   WiindJ 

.*au?iog  the  birds  to  huivh  tlie  nong  which  I 

ihrv  nn!  eager  to  pnur  forth  in  weJcome] 

'    iM'.     A  lilllf  I 

r  lode  nms  out  ol  Ic^ifiJ 

^..:  rinj2^-^  ^>"   ^1>«'   ^        -  -,  ,vilh] 

here  is  v  '•  the  ]od«&| 

MU',       nniy/' as  ihough] 

tits  trtU'  nf  th»*  rhfirtfp  nil 


At  tilt'  curner  he  slop^, j 
theliank. -Binv'^Ht  rdJ 


h 

men  hl^Jds  a  hug«  beam  of  wood  asiem* 

*"'  *'"  -  ^ ■  ■   *'   '  fudtlcr  to  keep  tJie 

the  streaxn,  whilst 
jiiUiei  oiiLi  uul  -  to  the  g;tmc 

it?!e  •♦engine.**  iie    b    a    vi*rv 

.   ih**    '  of  tlic 


the    tnt'^rvemng    tiftetru    yards  of    water i 

ACTo^  the  mouth  of  the  le»ser  lode,  and] 

••  Uill  V  **  hop^  out  on  to  the  bank  and  cou-I 

..    Out  -     '         •    '  iry] 

TT!f*!!  rr«i  in- 

ill] 
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the  mist,  still  stands  out  boldly  on  the 
sky-line  ;  a  few  long  regidar  strokes  with 
his  punting-pole,  and  the  fenman  is  gone 
on  his  way  to  his  cows  some  miles  distant. 
Soon  the  mist  lifts,  and  the  glorious 
Sedge  Fen  on  the  right  becomes  alive 
with  joyously  singing  birds.  Every  here 
and  there  old-fashioned  windmills  come 
into  view,  bringing  with  them  the  remin- 
der that  they  still  have  work  to  do  in 
draining  the  low-lying  fen  by  pumi)ing 
the  water  up  the  dikes  and  smaller  lodes 
which  intersect  it  in  all  directions.  Before 


fen,  and  the  terrific  gales  of  wind  which 
frequently  sw-eep  across  it  with  unre- 
strained force. 

One  man  is  about  to  open  out  fresh 
ground,  and  for  this  operation  he  requires 
three  tools,  viz.,  the  spade,  shovel,  and 
becket.  There  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  two  former  and  their  name- 
sakes used  in  ordinary  labour,  but  the 
becket  is  the  peat-digger's  chief  tool,  and 
it  is  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  long  narrow  spade  used  by  the  navvy, 
but  from  the  blade  projects  at  right  angles 


CROSSING    THE    LODE. 


the  pits  are  reached  the  donkey  gives 
further  evidence  of  his  cleverness  by  jump- 
ing several  fence  rails  on  the  towing-path, 
first  waiting  a  moment  until  he  has 
suflicient  slack  rope  to  make  the  jump 
safelv.  After  covering  about  a  mile  and 
and  k  half,  "  Billy  "  needs  no  "  Whoa  !  " 
to  stop  him,  but  falls  uninvited  to  the 
l)hilosophic  discussion  of  thistles,  and  the 
barge  is  made  fast  to  the  bank.  The 
peat-diggers  lose  no  time  in  getting  to 
work,  hrst  placing  their  baskets  contain- 
ing their  breakfasts  and  dinners  in  a  low, 
rude,  sedge-thatched  hut,  which  forms 
their  only  shelter  from  the  terrific  thunder- 
stonns  which  sometimes  break  over  the 


a  sharp  steel  "  wing  "  which  enables  him 
to  dig  out  the  peat  in  uniform  blocks 
after  he  has  got  his  trench  opened.  Before 
a  trench  is  opened  a  straight  line  is 
secured  by  means  of  a  pegged  string,  and 
the  digger  then  proceeds  with  his  spade 
to  open  the  ground  by  removing  the  sur- 
face, which  is  usually  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  etc.  Then,  with  his  shovel  he  clears 
out  the  top  soil  till  the  peat  is  reached, 
all  this  top  soil  being  laid  aside,  and 
afterwards  thrown  back  into  the  trench. 
As  a  general  rule  the  peat  is  reached  afler 
a  foot  or  so  of  soil  has  been  removed, 
but  this  may  vary  considerably. 
When  the  top  of  the  peat  has  been  laid 
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ban\  tlu^  (li^zj^f^r,  coniiin'iicinj^f  at  nno  end 
of  the  tn^nch,  ;intl  digi^inj^^  fn>iii  side*  to 
sidt\  culs'slrai^lit  drnvii  witli  lii^  h(M^kot 
and  loniovrs  four  1)1* xks  of  dark  hn^wn 
V(dv<Uyprat,  \vlii<h  lie  lays  iitMllyon  their 
sides  one  alx  )ve  the  ( >tlier,  at  the  side  <  »f  the 
trench.  Kach 
block  [or 
"  turf  "as  the 
fenman  calls 
it)  measures, 
when  first 
cut, about  fif- 
teen incin's 
lnn<^,  live  in- 
clie.>,  wide, 
and  four  in- 
ches derp.  so 
t  h  a  I  the 
width  of  a 
t  r  e  n  c  li  is 
about  twenty 
in(iie^.  Tlic 
leuLTtli  of  a 
t  r«MM  li  de- 
pends on  tin- 
(1  i  int  ns  ion-N 
of  th*'  piccr 
I  if  ^^pjund 
t.dv'-n,  and  it 
ni.t\  in  sonif 


cases  extend  to 
a  distance  of 
400  yards.  As 
the  peat  is 
removed  it  is 
no  uncommon 
sight  to  see 
the  bottom  of 
the  trench  be- 
come quickly 
covered  with 
water,  and  the 
dark  peat 
ground  often 
gleams  with 
long  silvery 
lines  of  water- 
holding  tren- 
ches. Some- 
times  the 
water  b<*comps 
so  deep  that 
it  has  to  be 
baled  out  be- 
fore iJK*  digging  can  be  proceeded  with, 
and  when  this  has  to  be  done  the  digger 
generally  makes  a  dam  across  the  trench 
and  then  bales  the  water  over  it.  Fortu- 
nately this  only  has  to  be  done  when  the 
ground  is  very  wet  indeed,  and  when  the 


I'tAT-liK.dKR'^    WmUiL MARROW,   SHOVEL,    AND   BHCKKTs 
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lod(?s  are  sti  full  of  water  that  tlic  ^...v 
ground  cannot  be  drained  by  means  of  the 
windmills. 

A  ppat-digger  ^vill  dig  as  many  as 
5,000  blodcs  in  a  day,  but  this  figure  is 
considerably  reduced  by  the  fact  thai 
there  are  only  sixty  to  **the  hundred." 
In  times  gone  by  I30  blocks  comprised 
**a  liundrcd,"  which  was  good  measure, 
similar  to  the 
"  !iaker*s  doe- 
en/'  but  in 
those  days  the 
blocks  were 
only  half  the 
size  of  the 
modern  ones, 
which  ar*^ 
called  •'d- 
bles,"  so  thai 
now  sixty 
comprise  "  a 
handred,"  in- 
stead of  120 
as  formerly. 
Perhaps  it 
wilt  l>e  well 
to  state  that 
all  the  figurrs 
su  bsequen  1 1  y 
given  here  in 
reference  to 
the  peat 
blocks  are 
subject  to  the 
above  propor- 
tionate- r.  ,Tm.  . 
lion. 

\M)cn  tiit: 
trench  has 
been  dug  Dut 
the  jie^t-dig- 
ger  has  a  way 
of  his  own  for 
counting  the  bhx-ks,  wtiich  are  laid  out  in 
a  long  brown  line  hp-<;ide  the  trench,  and 
which  nre  then  said  to  be  in  the  **  digging- 
row,"  As  has  already  been  explained,  in 
digging  from  side  to  side  of  the  trench 
four  blocks  are  taken  out  an<l  laid  one 
upon    the    other.     Cor>  -    a  I    the 

seconil  pile  of  four,  an  ng  every 

alternnte  pile,  the  digger  counts  up  to  78, 
when  he  ^tirks  a  rccd  into  the  top  block, 
Ihus  iitarkir^  off  ••  a  thousand/'  and  being 


..^^..iL.  .ijstanoe  of  hts  gooU  ....^,.. 
having  counted   78  eights,    he   h:i 
course,     marked    ofl     624     (in 
600,  which  would   coinstitute  ' 
and  '*). 

When  the   peat   has   rennained  to  lite 
digging-row  for  two  or  tlirec  weeks  it  is 
"  opened  out  "^ — that  is,   each       '  *    r  -  * 
block  is  pulled  out  almost  at  rit. 

to   the 

tw^o, 

bciing 

more  cxp-:'--, 

to  the  air»  ihr 

dn'N.  ' 


sometimes  in 
be  pcrfo — ^  - ' 
on      sk' 

man    about 

seven  inches 
,ibovc  the 
^ffiund,  for 
the  trenches 
up  which  he 
has  at  times 
to  walk  have, 
duringth  -  -* 
season. 


VV  hen  the 
hlnrk^  have 
Lrcn  »<p<*ned 
out  I  hey  are 
vtid  to  |v»  nn 

III,  "l;,.Mk- 

After 
hav.     ^ 


^ 


m\HQ   Ttie    BECIC£T. 


they 


this  manni^r  for  a  month  ur  six  \ 

^^  have  dried  j 

V  I  ve  appeared  > 

Ihey  are  arranged  in  little  stacks oC  h 

but    ihey   are    now   laid   flat    instf 

edgewise,  and    in  all   subsequent 

tl-  Hat.   Two  blocker 

\*<  ills  *'  Iwti^es'*)  Jit 

the  ground   parallfl   to  each  otniT  anti 

about  lluoe  inches  apart  ;  ab.we  th^-^'-  '^ 

the  same  relation  to  each  other,  1 1 


riglil  angltts  b »  the  first  two,  arr  placed 
two  aione,  und  su  on  ^ilternalcly,  until  six 
twos  have  beea  so  arranged,  when  thrre 
blodcs  Jin*  laid  on  I  he  tup  to  coriM  ' 
the  stack,  which  is  called"  u  inukle,' 
of  which,  of  rourMi,  make  *' a  hundred." 
When  they  [uivr?;t<M.>d  '*  in  the  puckle**  a 
fortnight  ur  m  tlwy  are  g<*nera  11  y  ready  for 
fe a d  i  D  g  or 

inakuig     into      ^ 

bi.  '  ~~ 

Ui. 

now     alw^yji 

arranged      in 

threes     (or 

**!^  "  as 

th  .in 

wuulU     3^ay) 

ultcrntttely,  ctii 

ill  tlie  pucklei 

but  when  the 

peat   t»   <{uite 

dry  ?hi*  bkK:ks 

mre  p In  red 

ctowr  together, 

«ad    liy    ibis 

time    each 

block     will 

luiVfi  shrunk  to 

ubcHit      three- 


ready  fcir  use.  It  is  now  also  com|jiira- 
lively  light — ^very  different  to  the 
damp,  licAvv  st.itc  in  which  it  w*as 
fir  I   it   would  have   been 

in  i  ''move  iho  bk>ckjt  with* 

out  breakiriR.  The  peat  is  carried  u|i 
the  lode  to  Wicken  in  bnrgejf,  whidi 
hold  from  five  to*ieven  lhous#ind  bhK*k? 
earh,  and  \i  h  "    '  ,t 

ground  to  the  m 

<pe<'ially  drsigne*<l  whcribarrows  with 
flat  bodirs  and  high  bacits,  each  bor- 
row holding;  two  hundred  blacks. 
When  the  ' 

is  iold  at 
and   its  suit:  r 
five  fnile^»     On 

is  rt>om  for  tliree  huudrrd   thousand 

blocks,  and   there    is  ahvap   a   cron- 

sidcrabk  quantity  of  peat  standing  in 

stacks  on  the  peat  ground ,  as 

as    four     hundred     thousand     I 

sometimes   remaining   on   one    piecx!  of 

ground     tlu'uughout     the    winter      As 

the  supply  of  peat  at  Wicken  decreases 


ui  "  liiiiy/'  i>t'  one  or  i>iiief  t»[  I 
useful  relatives,  makintr.  v.hvii 
two  journeys  a  da 


inxa  ^rj*'    rjijilc* 


A   WET  TRENCH  ;     t»ALIKG   OUT    TH« 


«^ 


DAY  WTTH  TVr   vrxr   ninm^ 


Bui  IQ  return  to  our  peal-digf<er.  Vt*n\i 
four  in  the  mnrning,  durirjs?  the  summer 
nioTiths,  he  will  dig  on  contentedly  until 
the  same,  hour  in  the  afternoon.  During 
his  two  short  intervals  for  breakfast  and 
dinner  he  has  opportunit if  s  for  admiring 
his  interesting  surroundings,  and  very 
iloyal  indeed  is  tlie  Irup  lenman  to  thr 
"beauty  of  the  gifts  with  which  kindly 
Nature  has  filled  the  vast  space  in  which 
he  labours.  The  cry  of  the  stately  heron 
as  it  leaves  tlie  bed  of  reeds  close  to  his 
hut ;  the  scream  of  the  plover  wheeling 
round  him  ;  the  "  bleat  "  of  tlie  snipe*  as 
they  rise  high  into  tlie  air  and  rapidly 
descend  again  to  the  marshy  ground  on 
which  their  mates  are  patiently  sitting 
oo  seN-eral  brown  and  black  marked  eggs  ; 
the  low  whistle  of  the  red-sliank  as  it  flits 
over  the  fen  ;  the  splash  of  the  clumsy 
wild  drake  as  he  drops  into  a  quiet  pool 
amongst  the  sedge  ;  the  incessant  hum  of 
innumerable  insects ;  and  the  flash  of 
gorgeous  buttertlies  and  dragon-flies  of 
all  colours  combine  to  make  a  glorious 
picture  of  nature  which  forms  part  of  the 
peat-digger*s  life.    No  wonder  that 

*•  With  his  donkey  by  bissid*?, 
Where  quiet  waters  ^lide, 
He  loves  the  lode  where  the  barges  ride  ** 

The  peat  is  not  dug  to  any  great  depth  in 
one  season,  in  fact  only  one  layer  (tliat  is 
the  length  of  a  block)  is  taken  out  during  a 
year,  and  it  will  probably  be  four  or  five 
yeans  before  the  ground  is  gone  over 
again,  by  vvhicli  time  the  peal,  having 
been  for  the  time  mentioned  covered  with 
the  replaced  sail,  has  become  sufriciently 
dry  to  be  taken  up. 

In  some  places  in  Hurwell  Fen  there 
will  probably  be  a  depth  cjf  fourteen  feet 
of  peat  before  the  gault  is  reached, 
though  possibly  about  five  fc^t  will  be 
the  average  depth.  Sometimes  the  gault 
is  found  within  a  foot  of  the  surface, 
but  these  instances  are  vcr\'  ran%  and 
when  they  occur  they  an*  known  amongst 
the  peat*diggcrs  as  **gault-hilt»/*  During 


times  brtng  to  light  various  rrbW  of  the 
past,  amongst  which  ma\  Iw  ^n- 

tioned  pie<es  uf  Ronian  ptJi       .   -Lltie 
instruments  of  agrinihure  aod  warfare, 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelicao,  browD  b*^ 
wolf»  beaver,  and  red  deer — which  c  i 
the  mind  n  long  way  back. 

The  siverage  rental  of  a  piece  of  grouad 
— consisting  of  live  acres,  taken  for  a 
period  of  three  ycars*-is  about  £ao  pet 
acre  for  the  term,  and  the  average  pro- 
duction of  such  a  taking  is  two  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  blocks. 

As   will  reailily   be   understood,  v^i 
there  is  so  much  low-lying  land  th» 
considerable  dilhculty  in    the  matt* 
drainagc,and  aUhough  there  is  a  dran 
tax  of  no  less  than  eight  <liillings  f»m 
on  the  agricultural  and  i>eat  gn 
DrainageCommi-isioners.fitidingt  ; 
more  difficult  each  year  the  peat  is  taken 
out,   arc   now   endeavouring    to   oh*     - 
powers  to  put  a  slop  to  the  peat-dujt 
If  this  be  accomplished  (as  inde« 
inevitable)  then  the  work  of  the  i. 
digger  will  l^e  ended,and  one  cannot 
a   feeling  of  regret  that  the  exigenciu    .  , 
circumstantT-.  should  thus  rob  him  of  the 
work  that  has  been  his  since   I      ' 
Year   by   year,    from    the    begin, 
April   to  the  end  of  August^  he  lui's    i 
his  dayft  in  digging  the  |K»at,  and*  du    .,, 
the  remainder  of  the  ye;u-  he  has  been  At 
work   dressing,  stacking,  and    leading   it» 
so  tfiat   he   lias   unconsciously  learnt  to 
love  the  glorious  bjundless   fen,  with  its 
magnificent  skies  and  sunsets^  for  he  ha<i 
seen  it  in  all  its  changing  hutnours  and 
found  in  it  a  beauty  which  he  alonV  can 
thoroughly   understand    and   appr**ciate. 
No  hills  and  valleys  are  needed  to  mak«^ 
him  a  landscape  fit  lu  guite  ujKtn,  for  it  i& 
the    very    flatness  of  the    great    tract  of 
country   in    which   even    tiny  windmills 
stand  out  conspicuously  on  the  sky-hnjd^ 
which  makes  for  the  fenman  the  l)eauty 
which  ho  hnvs  and  which  belnugs  to  the 
fm  alone. 


''PMERE  are  some  things  in  this  world 
1  which  are  hard,  very  hard,  to  under- 
stand, and  the  reason  why  Lady 
Peach  never  said  so  much  as  a  word 
when  she  lost  her  best  diamond  star  was 
one  of  those  things. 

When  Rosey  and  1  first  went  to  North- 
towers  (whicli  we  did  soon  after  our 
marriage,  on  my  appointment  to  a  minor 
canonry),  Sir  Thomas  Peach  had  just 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
account  of  liaving  entertained  Rtnally, 
and  having,  as  everyone  said,  done  it 
remarkably  well.  I  rememl)er  so. well 
that  when  he  called  ui)on  us  we  were  out 
— we  found  hi^  card  lying  on  the  hall 
table  when  we  came  in.  Rosey  picked 
it  up  and  looked  at  it  with  great  interest. 
**  H'm.**  she  remarked,  "Sir  Thomas 
Peach  ;  I  supi)ose  he  is  some  old  swell  or 
other.'* 

On  closer  acquaintance,  however,  Sir 
Thomas  turned  out  to  be  anything  but  a 
swell ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly homely  i-)erson,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman  or 
merchant.  Society  in  Northtowers  was 
pleased  at  that  time  to  be  delicately 
satirical  on  the  subject  of  the  honours 
which  had  so  lately  devolved  uix)n  their 
fellow-townsman. 

"  Poor  old  Sir  Thomas,"  one  lady  said 
to  us  when  we  returned  her  call,  '*  he  is 
very  much  weighted  with  the  cares  and 
n'sjx^nsibilities  of  his  new  position.  He 
seems  nowadays  to  spend  his  whole  time 
trying  to  live  u|)  lo  it.  Of  <*ourse,  he 
called  on  you  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  called  on  us — but,  then, 
everybody  ^eem>  to  1^'  doing  that,**  said 
Ro'^ey. 

*' People  in  society  naturally  would," 


said  our  hostess,  in  a  tone  vvliich  was 
almost  one  of  reproof.  **  But  to  us  North- 
towers  folks — (Yes,  please,  Mr.  Critic,  she 
did  say  folks,  and  1  thought  it  would  be 
rude  to  correct  her,  ^o  that  1  let  it  i)assy 
and,  as  a  truthful  chronicler,  must  repro- 
duce the  exact  words  here) — there  is 
something  really  funny  in  Sir  Thomas 
Peach  setting  out  to  giv<'  tlie  welcome 
of  the  town  t(»  newcomers.  Of  course, 
you  know  he  only  got  his  knightlio«»d 
for  entertaining  Royalty— that  was  all." 

My  wife  remarked  that  if  the  gentleman 
in  question  was  good  enough  to  entertain 
Royalty  he  was  (juile  good  enough  to  call 
upon  us.  Our  hostess  either  did  not  or 
would  not  see  the  satire  of  Rosey's  re- 
joinder. 

**  Of  course,"  she  said,  slightingly, 
"someone  has  to  entertain  the>e  peoj)le, 
and  the  Thomas  Peaches  of  life  are  the 
only  ones  who  happen  to  liav(»  both  sulli- 
cient  money  and  push  for  the  purpose." 

My  little  wife  laughed  as  she  rose  to 
take  h(T  leave.  "  .\li,  I  dare  sav  evervone 
is  very  jealous  of  him,"  she  said,  gailv. 

**  Really,  Joe,*' she  burst  out  to  me  as 
we  walked  away  from  tln^  house,  *•  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Northtowers,  which 
we  thought  would  be  a  sort  of  idyllic, 
out-of-the-world  kind  of  spot,  is  just  as 
mean  and  jealous  and  petty  as  most  cither 
jjlaces.  Did  you  hear  how  she  once  called 
him  *  Tom '  Peach,  and  tiiou  corrected 
herself?  I  suppose  she  is  jealous  tliat  her 
husband  did  not  get  the*  j< >b  of  enterta ining 
'these  jieople,' as  she  called  Royally  in 
general." 

**  My  dear  child,"  I  replied,  **  1  certainly 
did  not  come  to  Northtowers  with  an 
idea  that  I  should  hnd  human  nature  any 
different    to    what    human    nature    is    in 
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even'  other  part  of  the  world-  Probably 
Mrs.  Jackson's  husband  is  quite  as  rich 
ajid  even  more  ambitious  tlian  Mr.  Peachy 
and  naturally  she  cries  sour  grapes." 

We  gathered  later  on  that  this  was 
%'ery  much  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
we  found  the  two  mt*n  very  much  of  a 
muchness  as  regarded  their  class  and 
standings  excepting  that  Sir  Thomas  had 
distinctly  got  the  better  of  it.  You  see  the 
title  carried  weight  with  it,  as,  of  course* 
titles  are  meant  to  do,  and  although 
Northtowers  professed  to  laugh  in  a 
good-natured  sort  of  way  at  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  honours,  yet  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  whole  town  was  very  proud  of  the 
distinction  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

Of  all  that  I  learned  about  Sir  Tliomas 
during  the  first  few  months  of  our  life  at 
Northtowejs  no  information  struck  me  as 
being  so  accurate  or  so  fair  as  that  which 
came  from  Mrs,  Blake,  the  Dean's  wife, 
**  A  very  fair-dealing  and  worthy  man,*' 
was  her  verdict;  **  the  Dean  has  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  Oh,  yes,  quite  self-made, 
and  makes  no  secret  of  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  he  is  rather  proud  of  it — ^as  he 
ought  to  be»  Mr.  Dallas;  as  he  ought  to 
be.  Yes,  he  is  without  wife  or  child — a 
widower,  ye^s.  Well,  you  know,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  rather  a  good  thing  when 
poor  Mrs.  Peach  was  taken  away — an 
estimable  creature,  but  quite  unlitted  for 
an  ambitious  man  like  Sir  Thomas.  I 
remember  when  he  was  chosen  sheriff 
that  I  called  on  her ;  she  persisted  in 
calling  me  *  ma*am/  or,  rather,  '  muni.* 
And  she  was  so  distressed  because  the 
Dean  would  not  eat  any  sweet  things 
with  his  tea.  She  assured  him  they  had 
cost  three  shillings  a  pound,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  told  her  that  sugar  in  any 
form  was  death  to  him  that  slie  would 
be  pacified.  Oil,  very  good  and  worthy, 
and  all  that,  but  always  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  when  she  found  herself 
out  of  Iter  own  spliere.  Now,  Sir  Thomas 
is  a  man  of  gieat  ambition^  wliu  takes  a 
pride  in  improving  himself^  The  whole 
town  does  not  know  it,  bui  when  it  fell 
upon  him  to  entertain  the  Duke  iu 
behaved  in  the  mos!  thle» 

for  he  CLime  to  njc  ump 

out  to  coach  him  in  all  that  he  would 

If  n  i^'v    tri   clri 


**Yau  don't  mean  H)*^ 

**  Yes,  he  did,  and  a*  I  took  g.^ . 
to  explain  every  detail,  hr  got  tlirou| 
beautifully  and  with   i 
was  a  great  contrast  {> 
had  Royalty  in  N<  : 
continued,  reflect iv"_ 
Mr.  Grooine  w*as  Mayor,  and  gave  »  gr 
luncheon  in  the  Town  Hall  l4>  the  Du 

and  Duchess  of ^,  when  thev  came 

open  the  Cattle  SI 

other  things.     Mr,  ^ 

law  was  Mayoress,  and  she 

tcrs,  as  the  young  people  ;......  ,^v  ,. 

quite  off  her  own  bat;  for  instance,  she 
was  so  anxious  to  put  only  titled  pcop 

at   the   Ro>al    table   that    *^h**   mt       

Dangerhelds,  with  whom  *  -  onA 

Duchess  were  staying, m  »  Hf 

course,  the  Dangerfi«?lds  ^ 

furious,    the    more    s«>    as    w 

daughter,  Lady  NorthtirWers^  \\ 

at    tJie    Royal'   table,      1   - 

Blake   ended,   and    going 

original  subject,  *'  tliat  I  take  a  greai  m* 

terest    in   Sir  Thoma>'-    f  .*.,..      •••«^ 

only  he  marries  well, 

things  yet/* 

In  due  course  of  time  Str  Thwna* 
marry  again,  but  as  he  went  t| 

for   his   bride,  Norllilnw.  is  in 
obliged  to  possess  iheii 
until  the  bride   made  It  i    Jij^ 
the  town.     I  heard  from  Mfs.  !  i| 

the  new  Lady  Peach  :• 
and  so  she  proved  to  \v  ,      ^u 

1  called  upon  her,  which  we  did  oa 
first  of  Uie  three  days 
announced  to  receive. 

We    found   her   quite   y 
coedingly    pretty,    with    a 
grace  tliat  was  not  a  little  out  i 
with  the   more   than   imd'^.- 
who  was  her  bridegrLX)nK 
and  so  did  Rosey,  who  was  i 
easy  to  please  about  people,  aii 
possessed  of  a  feeling  that  the    i 
more  of  money  than  of  love  ii 
thing   to   which  my   wife   wo-  1( 

f*d.    Hul  we  buth  liked  y*  ij 

I    and  pcLfhaps  what  tna- 
\iii   ii  '  I] 

air   oi 
hei  elderly  huslKind. 


}.,.^».   ^u.-* 


A    VIA.WK 


a 


Ji 


lii) 


moving  al>out  thr  room  withau 
air  of  aoxiciy  mingled  witJi 
pruk  wiiich  was  quite  patlietic. 
*•  Isn*l  it  ^  wonderful  things 
Mr.  Dallas/*  be  said  to  me  at 
lafl,  when  our  pyes  happened 
to  meet.  **  that  ;i  pretty  youncr 
thing  like  that  should  hav 
taken  An  old  hulk  like  me  (mf 
her  husUind?  Whv,  she  might 
have  hiifl  the  pr«^k  of  '  i  '* 

In  truth,  I  fully  ^y  U 

him.  although  I  should  noi  like 
to  have  said  so  in  pl.nin  w<ir(l% 
for  ev<?n  parsons  nmsi  study  the 
ronv  *  a    little,   anri 

not  jlurnp  outnfrlit 

rjust  wliai  i»j  lu  tiirir  mindv.  So, 
•  tttstead  of  ^ying  that  it  was 
a  wonderful  thing  that  a  pn*tty 
girl  and  a  perfect  little  lady, 
as  she  wa?;,  shtitild  have  chosen 
to  1  '  H' 

sort  ^  'lit 

in  for  a  httie  mtid  prfvutjcaiion, 
and   saitl    that   doubtless   Lady 

IVarli  knew  her  own  mind  best, 

"WVIU  Mr,  Dalhis.  I  suppose 

she  did/'  he  returned,  **  but  it's 

a  wonderful  thing  tn  me  to  have 

a  dainty  young  thing  like  lliai 

for  my  wife.  Eh,  dear !  some- 
times I  ran'l  help  thinking  what 

my  old  woman  would  ^av  to 

11  alL- 
I  ait  the  convenatton  slinn 

at  tbi*  point  by  making  a  rush 

to  open  the  door  for  a  larly  who 

was  just  taking  her  leavr,  and 

I  took  aire  not  t  '  l^t 

in  for   any   fun  c*» 

from  the  hern  of  the  i»our.     We 

got  uwjd  to  voung  Lady  Peaidi 

after  a   time«  and  as  she  nrvrr  seemed     keeping  up  a  position  on  nothing.   Tliete 
I'asi  unliappy,   ^^i 
!n  th*^  whv-  ari' 

fil  htl  n  isir, 

piYt  it  :  ,  no 

rotnanee at  ail»  no  slury,  and  tlierefore  that 

DO  further  pity  need  be  wasted  o\*er  hrr. 
*  Mv    dflkf    for^"    slie    reiiLafked    «ne 


r>  •  ;r 


<l 


Ui»ey  ffickcd  up  iht  card  and  hn*ked  ul  it  unlk 
great  interest. 


ix>unt  the  COM  oi  every  pair  « 
they  buy,  who  hardly  ever  knov 
1%  to  bavr  a  ntoe,  new,  fre$h  ffodc ;  wlio 

p^^, 1      .i_^*^    know    the    luxury    of 

h;  '^pan?   shillings    in    iheit 


wiHi.il  v^^Tis  almost  sprc«-hles5;.  T  ftdmired 
her  nlways — ^he  was  so  versatile  and  so 
original  in  everything  that  she  did,  aiid 
in  the  way  that  she  did  ever)'tliing.  /Vnd 
I  think  that  1  admired  her  nnost  of  all 
when  she  waxed  eloquent,  as  she  waj% 
sometimes  apt  to  do  when  she  was 
pgirtictiiarly  interested  in  her  subject, 

•*  Rosiey/'  I  isiaid,  finding  my  voice  at 
last,  "  ani  I  to— to  understand  from  that 
that  you  look  upon  mc  in  the  light  of 
*  the  higher  fflory?'*' 

•*  Joe»  you  ridiculons  old  thing/*  she 
rried,  half  indignantly.  "  No.sir»  1  meant 
nothing  of  tlie  kind  ^ — of  course,  not. 
Don't  try  to  squeeze  out  compliments 
Vk'here  none  were  intended.  You  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  mean,  and  1  shall 
not  condesf:end  to  '^xplain  myself  any 
further." 

Of  course,  I  did  know  just  %vhat  she 
meant,  and  1  agreed  fully  with  every 
w*ord  that  §hp  liad  s;ud.  So  we  gave  up 
thinking  about  Sir  Thomas  Peach's 
young  wife — witli  any  special  mterest, 
that  is. 

"  By-tbe-bye/*  Rosey  said  to  mc  that 
yen'  jiight,  "did  you  see,  Joe,  what  a 
lovely  diamond  star  she  was  wearing? 
Sir  Thomas  gave  it  to  her  for  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  they 
met.     It  is  a  l>eauty  !  " 

I  had  noticed  the  star,  as  it  was  the 
only  ornament  that  she  had  worn,  and  1 
}uid  seen  that,  girl -like,  she  had  glanced 
at  it  every  now  and  then  as  it  sparkled 
;uid  scintillated  on  the  kft  side  of  her 
bodice.  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  pride 
with  which  she  looked  at  it,  for  it  was  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  would  havr  turned 
tlie  head  of  many  a  woman  much  older 
than  she  was.  But  we  never  saw  Lady 
Peach's  diamond  star  again,  and  what 
bt*came  of  it  was  a  mystery  which  re- 
mained a  m3stery  in  Northtowers  for 
many  and  many  n  day. 

It  liappr'nfd  not  many  days  after  this 
llial  we  mrl  the  Peaches  at  another  din- 
ner, a  hig  civic  alTair  at  the  Mayor's 
houSf,  fo  which  I  was  rather  surprised 
that  we  liad  been  bidden.  I  noticed  that 
Lady  Peach  wor»'a  pink  dr#'ss,and  it  was 
the  first  tinif  that  1  had  seeu  lirr  in  the 
evening  drrssed  in  but  white,    I 

ihMULrlit.  In.i.  tikit  '  M-tkintja  little 


absent,  even  worried.  an<j 

along  the  table  in  her  hn 

lion,  as  if  she  were  uneasy  about  him. 

However,  as  tlie  evening  passed  on 
she  seemed  to  have  recovered  her  spirits 
again«and  when  we  men  went  to  join  the 
ladies  I  found  that  she  and  l^n^y  wrn? 
sitting  together  I  went  straight  across 
the  room  towards  them  and  sat  il^.vn 
near  to  them  just  in  time  to  hear  1 
say,  *' Yes.  I  like  you  in  pink,  hut  wny 
have  you  not  put  on  your  beautiful 
star  ?  '* 

I  shall  never  forget  the  start  Lftdy 
Peach  gave  when  she  he^rd  the  wardfL 
She  flushed  a  vivid  scarlet,  and  c-  •  ■*- 
her  breath  "with  what  was  almost 
**  Don't — don*t  speak  about  my  star,  j"ai>, 
Dalla-s,"  she  said,  with  a  nervous  little 
.  stammer.  *'  1 — at  least,  I  mean — weU, 
the  fact  is  Pve  lost  it,  and — ^and  *^i» 
Thomas  is  so  vexed  about  it — he — 

**  And  I  don*t  wonder  at  it/'  K<>se^ 
cried,  impulsively.  **  I,  t*iO,  should  be 
vexed — ^furious— if  I  liad  lost  su  -^g 

as  that.     How  did  it  happen?  i 

wearing  it,  or  did  you  have  it  stoleri 
you  !     Surely,  not  thai  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know— it's  gone ;  Sir  TUonms 
says  I  am  not  to  think  about  it  mny 
more/* 

She  seemed  so  desperately  anxious  tc» 
say  no  more  about  it  that  J  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a  bit  of  new#  that  I  Kuid 
heard  during  the  course  ni  the  evening, 
and  so  diverted  Rosey *s  attention  fr^im 
tlie  subject  of  their  conversation.  No- 
thing more  was  said  about  the  star  in  oij* 
hearing  that  evening,  but  not  a  little  to 
my  surprise  a  few  days  afterwards  Rosey 
tnid  me  that  all  Norlhtowcrs  was  agog 
as  to  why  the  loss  of  so  valuable  an 
article  had  been  hushed  up.  **  And 
everyone  seems  to  think  tliat  it  is  vtty 
queer,'*  f^osey  ended. 

"My  dear  child,"  I  rejoined,  ** if  Sif 
Thomas  chooses  to  hush  a  matter  of  tliat 
kind  up  it  is  no  business  of  anyone  else's*. 
Don*t  mix  yourself  up  in  it — it*s  n^j 
business  of  ours/* 

*'But  people  are  all  talking  like  any* 
thing,"  she  rejoined,  eagerly ;  then,  see- 
ing that  I  was  about  to  speak,  she  brok^s 
in,  eagerly,  '*nh.  Joe,  you  dear,  honest 
old  .straitlace,  don't  trv^  t<»   ^top   mc   or 
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1  shall  surely  die  of  it.  I  must  talk  of  it 
to  somebody,  and,  after  alK  there's  no  one 
so  safe  as  you.  There,  now  you're  laugh- 
ing and  look  like  yourself,  which,  let  me 
tell  vou,  sir,  you  never  do  when  you  put 
on  the  sanctimonious  air." 

She  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  my  diair — 
her  favourite  seat — and  twined  her  arm 
about  my  neck.  **  Joe,"  she  said,  in  her 
mo>t  oMifidcntial  tones,  **  what  do  you 
think  they  are  saying  ?  That  there  was  a 
sonK'body  else  aft<'r 
all,  and  that  Lady 
Peach  never  lost 
that  star  at  all,  but 
that  she  gave  it 
awav." 

"Fiddle!"  1  ex- 
claimed. "  What 
will  these  silly 
people  s«iy  next,  I 
wond(»r !  *' 

"  Well,  there*  is 
something  in  it — or 
it  seems  so,"  l^osey 
went  on.  **  It  seems 
that  the  very  same 
day  that  it  was  lost, 
or  suj>posed  to  Ix^ 
lost,  some  young 
man  pawned  it  at 
Cowper's.  Cowper 
lent  him  fifty  pounds 
on  it,  and  then 
hearing  that  Lady 
Peach  had  lost  her 
star,  he  took  it  to 
Sir  Thomas,  and — 
and  asked  him,  you 
know,  if  that  was 
tlu'  one.  Tor  as  he 
told   Mrs.  l)i.\(.)n,  he 

(lid  not  want  lolx*  implicated  in  anything 
shady.  Sir  Thomas  was  quite  angry 
about  it,  and  said  it  was  not  the  star, 
or  anything  like  it." 

'*  I  suppose  he  would  b<»  most  likely  to 
know,"  I  interrupted,  mildly. 

'*  My  dear  Joe,"  s;iid  Rosey,  mysteri- 
ou^ly,  ''  Cowjx^r  happened  to  show  it  to 
Walters,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas,  and 
Waters  saN-s  positively  that  it  is  the 
same." 

For  a  moment  I  was  too  much  sur- 
prised   to  speak.     Then   I  pulled  myself 


He  whipped  out  a  ra'^lrer. 


together  in  a  moral  sense.  "  1  dare  say 
the  old  man  had  a  reason  for  not  wishing 
to  have  it  talked  of."  I  said.  "At  all 
events,  we  can  hardly  go  and  ask  him  for 
a  full  explanation,  can  we  ?  " 

"  No,  Joe,  certainly  not,"  said  my  w^ife, 
quite  indignantly.  "Only  as  we  —  at 
least.  1  am  human  —  one  cannot  help 
wondering." 

It  was  an  involved  sentence,  and  I 
made  no  attempt  to  answer  it. 

*  *  * 

It     was     quite     two 
years    after    this    that 
young  Lady  Peach  had 
a      dangerous      illness 
which  went  very  near 
to  costing  her  her  life. 
In   all    my    exj)erience 
i  have  never  seen  any- 
thing to  eciual  the  dis- 
tress  and     anxiety    of 
Sir      Thomas      during 
this  time.     Me  was  like 
man  beside  himself, 
saw  him  one  dav  at 
the  door  when  I  had 
called  to  inquire  for 
the  invalid.    "  Come 
in,  Mr.   Dallas,"   he 
said.    "I  came  down 
with    the    doctor — 
we're  going  to  have 
another  man   down 
from    London.     I'm 
not    satisfied     with 
th(^     last     one      we 
had.       Yes,    there's 
a  shred  more    hoj^* 
than  there  was.     Mr. 
Dallas,  if  I  lo^e  my 
wife,     it     will    kill 
me,"  he  endrd,  sud(l»Mdy. 

*'  Oh,  but  I  hope  it's  not  so  bad  as 
that,"  I  put  in.  hastily,  though  I  had 
hard  work  to  choke  down  the  lum[)  in  my 
throat,  which  rose  at  the  very  thought 
of  that  poor  young  creature's  battle  with 
the  King  of  Terrors. 

"1  don't  know;  but  come  in,  do!  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me,"  he 
said.  "  See  here,  she  likes  you  best  of 
'em  all  — all  the  clergy,  I  mean.  Will 
you  say  a  prayer  with  her?" 
"Of' course  I  will." 
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:'«  dipnthena— ol  the  wjri^t  kind,*' 
he  said,  almost  thieateningly.  ^*  Are  you 
nerv^ous?" 

I  did  not  reply ;  I  only  looked  at  him, 
and  he  realised  that  we  black-coats  are 
not  often  troubled  by  fears  of  that  kind. 
He  turned  and  led  the  way  upstairs*  and 
I  followed  him. 

As  a  matter  of  strict  etiquette  \  oughts 
of  oourse»  to  have  had  permission  from 
the  rector  of  the  parish ;  as  it  was,  I  felt 
that  to  tpll  him  afterwards  would,  under 
the  cirrumstanres,  be  sufficient. 

I  saw  at  a  glance  that  Sir  Thomas's 
fears  wem  well  founded.  Lady  Peach 
was  evidently  desperately  ill.  She  did  not 
know  me,  but  lay  rambling  feebly,  her 
poor  hands  stretched  out  helplessly  over 
the  sheet*  which  was  spread  over  the 
bed.  She  was  quite  quiet  while  I  per- 
formed my  office,  and  as  I  rose  frctm  mv 
knees  she  began  to  talk  again. 

•*Ves.  he  was  so  good  about    i 
some  men  would  have  killed  me  . 
Star  like  that  ,  .  .  and  I  hadn't  had  it 
...  1  hadn't  had  it  a  day  ...  a  year,  a 
week  .  .  .  how  long  was  it,  nurse?" 

**Two  weeks,  my  dear/'    replied 
nurse.     **  So  you  told  me  yesterday." 

**  Ah,  yes  .  .  .  and  you    took  it, 
took  it.  .  .  .     He  never  said  a  word 
he    is   so   good  ...   I    told    him 
said " 

And  then  Sir  Thomas,  his  face  working 
and  his  eyes  blind  with  tears,  drew  me 
away  out  of  the  room, 

"Come  in  here/'  he  said,  as  we  reached 
the  door  of  his  own  little  room.  ''You 
heard  what  she  said ;  always  on  about 
tJmt  star,  curse  it.  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  shouldn't  have  said  that !  But 
I  feel  savage  with  the  ih 'mg»  for  it  has 
worried  her,  and  it's  there  on  her  poor 
mind  yet,  taking  away  what  little  chance 
she  has." 

**If  that  did  not  wony  her  something 
pise  would/'  I  iRaid,  by  way  of  consola* 
tion. 

He  seemed  lo catch  at  the  idea.    "You 
think  so,  you  really  du  ?     I  wish  I  could. 
You  see,  I  know  liow  she  has  troubled 
over  it — far  more   than   the  thinir    '  ^ 
worth." 

In  '  hints 

liad   li  loss  or 


the 


vou 


you 


star  all  came  back  to  :  i- " 

I  said,  '*  Lady  Peach  lost  a  star,  or  it  wa^ 
stolen,  or  something  of  that  kind^     ^T  • 
that  been  troubling  her?  " 

"Troubling  her!     V      *'     -   ■  .r 

more  than  ever  the 
Sir  Thomas  rejoined,     "  I 
rontinued,  as  if  mo%'ed   b; 
impulse  to  tell  me  all  about  it 
good  fellow  and  a  gentleman,  i 

always  liked  you;  I'll  tell  you  \  »s. 

My  wife  is  a  lady — you  don  J  ntcd  a 
rough  old  fellow  like  me  to  tf*ll  you  that. 
She  came  of  a  good  old  slock,  and  if 
there  wasn't  very  much  money,  wtH. 
there  was  ever>'thing  else  that  peoiilr  are 
proud  of.  She  married  me,  Go  I  '  ■  '  .t, 
and— and  if  I  lose  her  I  shall  a 

rope  round  my  neck,  for  life  wutiicbi'i  be 
worth  living  without  her.  As  I  s^ihI  -A.r 
married  me,  and  she  hai  madr 
^happier  than  I've  ever  been  ui  an  luv 
life,  and  meaning  no  disrespect  to  my 
first  wife,  either.     If  1  hdi  her 

a  bit  it  was  nothing  to  it 

seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  to  her.  and  she 
was  never  tired  of  telling  me  how  gocKl 
I  w*as — I,  when  she  had  married  an  old 
hulk   like   me.     Look   here,  Mr.  Dallas, 
you've    seen    her    fighting    for   her   !if-  ^ 
upstairs — you'll  drink  a  glass  of  M 
with   me  and  wish  her  a  safe  tu. 
night,  won't   you  ?    There  is  on  bettcc 
glass  of  Madeira  in  Nort^*  *" 
moment.     Well,  I  was  tri 
that  star.     You  know  I  gave  it  ic 
an  anniversar\%and  she  valued  it  .1 
besides  liking  it  for  what  it  was  tvorth, 
as   an}"  other   young   thing   of   her  age 
would.     I  happened  not  very  long  after 
1  gave  it  to  her,  to  be  away  for  ;i 
of    dnys.     1    had    run    up   to    tu 
business.        I    was    loath    to    leave    hcr^ 
somehow,  and  the  moment  I  got  back 
t    saw    that   something    or   other    Imdi 
happened  to  upset  her.    At  firnt  I  cimld] 
not  get  her  to  tell  me  what  it  was,;  then- 
she  told  mc  at  last  that  civu^tin 


of    hers   who    had   been  ^       up 

her  father  and   mother,  had  tmued 
suddenly,  asking  her  to  help  him    -  ' 
some  mess.     She,  poor  innocent, 
to  wait    f(»r  my  return, 
knew  I  would  hrlp  him 


by 


aJcc*    But   ihr  srlfisli  l/rggsti  woulil  nol 
Vyn  tluit,  and  siuvk  to  his  point  that  ^he 
could   help   Iiim   herself    if    she   would. 
^'  little  girl  hadn't  more  thmi  ten 

>  I  -r  so  by  her,  and  she   told  him 

so.  '  Luok  here/  he  said,  *  you*vc  fjol  a 
star  on ;  that  in  it^lf  would  fetch  more 
than  I  want.  Give  me  that»  and  Fll 
raise  what  I  want  on  it.  If  \*ou  don't,' 
he  went  on,  *  VW  just  blow  my  brains 
uui/  and  with  that  he  whipped  out  a 
rrvolv<3r  and  put  it  to  his  head,  Of 
course,  my  poor  little  girl  took  off  her 
:«tnr  at  otv  .  'tT  *^-^^"  it  t/.  iiim;  antl  she 
has  been  I  ever  since 

iMiriK  'u«'F''  ii:i<l  l>een  some- 
u  thptii       I  didn't  know  just 
Ml    I   heard 

^  I  ,.       |;|,^|        few 

days,   ihouf^t,  of   courfte,   t  knew  that 
>metkin^  wa.^  troubUjig  her — nr    • '  ^^ 
|illle  j»id/' 

I  don't  kofiw   thai    I    ever   piticd   a 


human  bcmg  more  ull«*rly  ttian  I  pi 
that  ricJi  man  sitting  then?  so  anxioL..  - 
awaiting  the  issuer  of  life  and  death 
then  hanging  hi  the  balance  in  that 
upper  diamber,  J  watched  him  for  a 
minute  as  he  sat  huddled  up  all  in  a 
lump,  and  then  I  put  my  hand  on  hi^ 
shoulder.  **Sir  Thomas^'*  I  said,  "God 
is  ver\'  merciful/* 

**  I  wish  1  dared  comfort  m>*self  with 
that.  Mr.  Dallas;*  Iv 

I  left  Inm  thrn»  ui'  ry  day  I 

went  round  to  inijuire  tiow  the  in^ 
was.    Each  time  the  seivanl  gave  mt  ...- 
same   mounnful  and   %'ague   reply,  **No 
dtangfe;  the  master  almo>t  beside  h  ~ 
self/*  Then,  **arlv  on  thf  fourth  morri 
before  I  in  fact,  1 

a  line  s  ei  of  p.i^ 

hastily  twisted  into  a  note :  "  She  is  out 
of  danger  now,"  it  said.  **God  is 
niercifuL  Bless  you  for  having  cheered 
rac. — ^Yours,  T,  P." 


SWEET   SEVENTEEN,    FAREWELL! 


By  CATHERINE    ROSSITER. 
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!  Sevcnteejitmu>t  yott  fmre  die? 
1    U.i\v   (M'en    sn  ,fl    this 


her  head  and  looking  back  with  a  half 

sad  smile,  •*  I  have  had  my  day,  I  mu*t 

now    m^k^   room    for   Eight****n       Timi* 

Ijt'  '  !  cannot 

as  ;^  n  but  s: 

the   mexuory  r^f  me,      I    remember  One 

ni^ht  when  two  white  arms  stole  aro\pd 

someone's  neck,  and  drew  a  dark  face  on 

a  level  with  her  own,  and   i  of 

lips  met  in  the  swrrt  Itisv  i  'e: 

and  one  little  han*^ 

some  hair  from  a  br 

lipn  parted  and  sai  Far  n 

th,-ih  .' ' 

auii 
they  uj 

♦♦"Oh  r^^^fthiit 

night,  and  liow  many  times  ^ 
through  it  again  in  n- 

•*  Think  of  me.     1  »u  now, 

fijr 

1 
misi^  and  iben  it  vanished.  lu'r 

.. .f r t.   .  iill  •*  Farewell  I     Fa-   ,    , .  I 

),  ** My  Seveoteett,  sweet  Seveo- 


THE    PAINS    AND    PENALTIES    OF 

RED    HAIR. 

By   J.    HARRIS    STONE    MJL    (CanuW. 

Author  of  '*  Cmnemara^**  etc 


JUST  as  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,  so  an  expression  which 

in  some  places  may  be  quite  harm- 
less, in  others  may  become  a  term  of 
derision  or  even  of  opprobrium.  Here  is 
a  concrete  instance.  In  Cornwall,  par- 
ticularly the  Limd's  End  district,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  dub  a  person  **a  red-haired 
Dane,"  though  in  most  parts  of  England, 
espt*cially  inland,  the  f^xpression  wotdd  as 
likely  as  not  provoke  no  comment  at  all, 
in  be  regarded  as  simply  frivolous.  As  an 
example  of  the  in  opportuneness  of  using 
this  singular  phrase  I  m*iy  mention  that 
it  led  to  a  police-court  aise  being  heard 
in  1867  at  Penzance  Town  Hall.  It  came 
out  in  evidence  that  the  defendant  had 
called  the  complainant  "a  red-haired 
Dane,"  and  this  naturally  (in  this  part  of 
the  countr\ )  led  to  an  assault — no  one 
was  suq>rised.  Though  it  is  now  some 
forty  years  ago  since  the  case  was  tried, 
t\\r  strong  repugnance  of  Cr^rnishmen  to 
\k*  dubl>ed  by  this  st  ange  appellation  is 
nearly  as  strong  as  ever. 

Thft  origin  of  the  singular  local  dislike 
to  red-haired  people  i^;*  caf»able  of  quite  a 
pUujsible  explanation,  which  in  default  of 
a  better  is  worthy  of  some  credence  at 
Jeast, 
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The  Celtic  nations  liated  the  Danes  and 
were  always  fighting  them,  and  not  only 
in  Cornwall,  but  also  all  along  nurcosLsts 
where  the  Danes  or  Norsemen  made  their 
ravages,  this  drep-rooted  p: 
people  with  red  hair,  **  red 
or  le^s  remains  ingrained  in  tiic  natjomtl 
character. 

I  once  had  a  practical  jllustratioii  of 
this  aversion  in  Celtic  Ireland,  which 
caused  me  annoyance  and  much  iocoo- 
venience.  In  Achill  Island,  off  the  wrst 
toast,  where  the  people  ore  vety  Celtic, 
H  IS  to  this  day  considered  most  unlucky 
and  unfortunate  to  meet  a  red-haired 
person  when  about  to  embark  on  any 
important  undertaking.  1  wanted  to  go 
deep-sea  fishing  off  .\chill  Head,  where 
very  deep  is  t)ie  water  and  very  good  is 
the  hshing,  and  tlie  distance  from  the 
exceedingly  primitive  village  of  D«ioagb 
being  great,  the  long  four- pa* T  '  *  .4^ 
had  to  be  used,  and  a  hnc  da}  ;is. 

the  waves  there — right  out  m  the  wild 
Atlantic — ^are  often  very  rough*  After 
waiting  several  days,  at  length  a  lailm 
morning  dawncd»  with  every  1  '  nf 

a  tuir  s[«'ll  of  weather,  *md  1  -  tn 

start  and  n»y  men  were  all  w.i 
to  the  shore  ladened  with  th 


iiai   ;».^-.^  . 


J 


int. 


AiVf^    t^ti\ALtiir:> 


^"^5 


fate  would  have  itt  wc  met  a  red-haired 
man.  At  ooce  dubious  glances  were  casst 
to  the  sky;  fears  were  freely  expressed 
about  the  weather — "  a  shift  of  wind  was 
oa  its  way  '* ;  **  sure,  to- morrow  would  be 
a  lovely  day/*  and  so  otu  Finally  oJie  of 
my  men  said  it  was  too  late  to  go  now,  so 
off  he  went  home ;  then  anotlicr  sidled 
*ilyly  away,  and  eventually  all  f-^nr  Itjnied 
tail,  and  I  had  to  give  up  my  n  to 

Achill  Head,  all  thrnnrrh  Ili-  lus 

man  of  ill-omen 

Maybe  tliis  deciJ-io'ii''«i  .tnti  vris  ^m-- 
valent  prejudice  against  people  with  red 
hair  dales  bade  still  further  in  Celtic 
history  than  even  the  periodical  and 
piratical  descents  of  tiie  Danes  on  our 
shores.  The  Celts,  we  should  remember, 
wcxe  a  most  religious  people,  and  tradi* 
lion  (whether  truly  or  not  must  ever 
remain  a  mysttciy')  aJ^-Higns  to  Absolom*^ 
hair  a  reddish  tinge,  and  Judas,  the 
traitorous  disciple,  is  ever  painted  with 
locks  of  the  same  unhappy  hue.  Matthew 
fVruold  refers  to  this  traditional  appear- 
ance o(  Judns  in  his  poem.  **  Saint 
Brandan  *  — 

'*  That  fiirli\"«  mien,  dun  iiinuhng  eye. 
Of  hair  that  red  and  tufie'i  fell  — 
It  i»— Oh,  where  shall  Bnmdiin  fly  ?— 
The  traitor,  Joda^  out  of  hclH  " 

Taking,  therefore,  into  account  the  deep- 


as  well  with  these  undesirable  Bibltoil 
characters. 

Shak<!^peare,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
imbued  with  the  like  morbid  feeling  of 
distrust  fnr  tlio^  DTI  whose  haplp^i*^  hfiid^ 
the  mvi  he 

merely  r  ^  ..  ^^^' 

ject  ^hich  was  prevalent  tn  Ins  day. 
Kosalindt  in  itomplaimng  of  her  lover's 
tardiness  in  comini^  to  her,  s;iys  to 
Celia:— 

**  Ros. :  Hid  vmtj  liair  is  oC  the  dis^^einbling 
colour. 
CbU4{  Something  browser  than  JtuUs*.** 

Ant ' '  1  follows  suit  in  tha  '*  Insatiate 

Co 

'*  Tkajs  :  1  9YU  ihoQght  by  hit  red  board  he 
wcmld  provQ  a  Jttdba^  '* 


It    sreius    t'l   be    5oinewbat    i 

<iu[*posed,  and   1  liave  found  the  :. r. 

prevalent  far  more  than  I  had  anticipated, 
that  red- fin i red  people  are  dis-  '  ' 
deceitful,  or  at  any  rale  not  to  b- 
like  tho^e  whose  hair  is  of  a  different 
colour.  I  have  even  heard  of  some  jieople 
who  will  not  admit  into  their  service  any 
whose  hair  is  thus  to  thern  objeolionablp. 

But  the  fpclinj:^  of  aversion  has  rvrn 
gone  to  greater  lengths.  Lipsalve  sav-s  in 
the  **  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapsidc/*  "  How 
ill-advised  were  you  to  marry  with  one 
with  a  red  beard!  "  to  which  Mrs. Gli  tr  r 
replies,  "O,  Master  Lipsalve,  I  ara  not  iii' 
first  that  ^  ^  1  under  that  exiMun' 
There'**  no  mu  more  attracti'.  t^  m 

this  time  than  gold  and  red  beards/*  And 
thexi  the  First  Puritan  illuminates  the 
discussion  with  the  remark,  **  Sure  tliat 
was  Judas  there  with  the  red  beard," 
and  the  Second  Puritan,  **  Red  liair  the 
lirethren  like  not.'* 

Further,  The  West  Country  Coun- 
sellor,  in  the  "Bagford  Ballads"  also 
pillories  the  same  coloured  hair  : — 

"Nay,   I   further  decUre,  you  miif  know  by 
their  h&ir : 
If  it  be  red  or  yellow  then,  then  you  may 

swear 

They    wiU   sever    \iiO\e    tru««,   but   will   love 
more  than  you,'' 

And  in  HowelTs  **  Lagliili  Provurb^  we 
are  thus  enlightened  :— 

'  A  red  beard  and  a  black  Head— 
Catch  him  with  a  good  tnck.  mud  wiitc  mm 
deadr 

However.  R.  Tofte,  in  1615,  wrote  thb 
rhyme  wherein  the  hair  that  :*;  ri^I  U 
given  a  better  character  :— 

**  The  red  w  *%ise. 
The  brown  trusty, 
Tlie  pate  envious. 
The  blAck  luaty:'* 

In  Celtic  Wales,  too.  ptn  cock  {red  hair) 
is  a  term  of  reproach  universallv      -♦  -  ? 
to  all   who  come    under   the 
But    Jonson,  the    ponderoti 
timeh  witty,  harps  on  tllc 
the  *•  Poetaster  "  where  he  sa)^ : — 

**  To  11  rod  man  raad  thy  read, 
With  a  brown  man  break  diey  hre^d. 

thus  throwing  considerable  doubt  upon 
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Buckle,  the  suggestively  thoughtful,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  prevalent  antipathy 
was  because  red  hair  was  a  m^rk  of 
leprosy.  His  authority  for  this  I  know 
not.  It  certainly  cannot  be  that  a  fair 
complexion  (though  usually  associated 
with  this  pigment  in  hair)  is  necessarily,  or 
even  probably,  a  sign  of  leprosy. 

But  there  can  be»  I  think,  little  doubt 
that  the  Danes,  Norsemen  or  Vikings— 
all  more  or  less  red-haired»  paid  terribly 
destructive  piratical  visits  to  West  Pen- 
with  and  other  parts  of  our  coasts,  thougli 
we  have  no  documentary  history  of  actual 
descents  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
The  Danes,  however,  were  fighters,  not 
\^riterS|  which  perhaps  explains  the 
matter. 

It  seems  clearly  established  that  at  one 
stage  JO  the  history  of  that  county  the 
King  of  Cornwall  persuaded  the  Danes 
to  join  their  forces  with  his  in  order 
to  resist  the  encroaches  of  the  Saxons. 
But  the  memory  of  the  terrible  times 
when  "  the  red-haired  Danes  "  committed 
atrocities  never  died  out.  The  awful 
tales  were  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  perpetuating  a  vindictive  hate  never 
to  die  out.  Who  can  say,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts,  that  we  English  are  devoid  of 
a  vendetta  ? 

As  the  result  of  rapes  committed  by 
the  invaders,  or  of  subsequent  inter- 
marriages with  these  Norsemen  and 
Danes,  many  people  at  and  near  Land's 
End  to-day  bear  clear  ethnological  proof 
in  their  appearance  that  they  have  in 
their  veins  the  blood  of  these  plucky  old 
pirates  of  the  ancient  seas.  The  mixture 
with  the  Celtic  race  has  produced  a  good 
stock.  The  Rev,  S.  W.  Lach-Szyrma  says 
on  this  subject: — **Thc  accuf^ation  of 
springing  from  the  *  red-haired  Danes*  may 
be  counted  as  an  insult,  but  some  would 
think  it  a  compliment.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  being  l>om  of 
these  gallant  Norsemen,  from  whom 
spring  some  of  the  bravest  and  wisest  of 
the  human  race.  The  blood  of  the 
Scandinavian  is  mingled  w^ith  the  Saxon 
and  Celtic  in  the  population  of  our 
eastern  and  northern  counties.  The 
race  that  produced  a  Snorri  Sturluson 
and  a    Canute,  a    Gustavus  Vasa   and 


Guitn' 


\  \r.t.  ^1,^^     a    l.Iniirrus     and 


Thor vvaldsen,  a  Nelson  and  a  Cl 
to  which  in  its  purest  form  b»-i  ,,  .  .,ac 
of  the  most  civilised  jK»pulaiions  of 
Europe,  is  not  to  be  despised.  To  bp 
sprung  from  the  *  red -haired  Danes*  is  a 
compliment  instead  of  an  insult,  nbcive 
all  when  the  beloved  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall," (now  Queen  Alexandra)  "^is  a 
Danish  princess.  Much  of  the  nobler 
characteristics  of  the  coast  populatioQ  of 
Penwith   may  come   from  no 

ancestry.    Those  Newhn  i  to 

sailed  in  1 856  in  an  open  boat  to  Austraita, 
were  perchance  no  unworthy  descendants 
of  the  Vikings,  whose  name  was  dreaded 
even  in  Scilly  and  Constantinople.'* 

When  our  Christian  ancestors  caught 
any  of  these  "  red-haired  Danes"  on  Ihetr 
marauding  expeditions,  ihey  seem  lo 
have  given  them  short  shrift.  Thctr 
skins  were  flayed  from  their  bodies  and 
fastened  to  the  church  doors  as  fearful 
warnings  to  otheni.  In  the  rural  tiamlet 
of  Hadstock,  county  Essex,  is  a  liillc 
church  of  Saxon  origin.  On  the  north 
door  of  this  ancient  edifice  might  oiioe 
have  been  seen^ — and  not  so  very  long 
ago— beneath   the    ma.ssive    r1?  lid 

hinges,   a    relic    of    a   pirate  ,«n 

whose  skin  had  been  fastened  to  tlie  done 
**  as  a  gha.stly  memorial  of  ecclesiastical 
sengeance  and  a  warning  to  all  who 
approach  the  Church."  This  skin  i> 
stated  by  Morant  to  have  been  iliai  of  a 
Danish  king,  nailed  w^ith  many  hundrecb. 
of  nails  to  the  door;  but  only  small  bit* 
of  skin  remained  (in  his  time)  round  the 
nails,  which  were  extremely  hard.  A 
portion  of  this  epidermis  w^as  subjected  to 
microscopic  examination*  and  it  proved 
to  have  belonged  to  a  human  bcintr  nnd 
a  fair-haired  person.  Pcpys,inhis"  I 
{April  loth,  1661), notes  that  he  wxi..  .^r 
Rochester  and  there  saw  the  cathedral 
.  .  .  observing  the  great  doors  of  the 
church,  as  they  say,  covered  with  skins  of 
the  Danes.'*  If  the  *' red-haired  Danes  ^ 
were  cruel,  our  remote  ancestors  seem  not 
to  have  been  behindhand  in  that  direction 
also. 

In  spite  of  this  unreasonable  and 
m>^teriously  incomprehensible  prejudice 
at  the  present  day  against  red-haired 
persons  w*hich  is  so  prevalent  in  We$l 
ComwaH  and  elsewhere,  wonv-      *    *"• 
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rate,  with  red  hair  have  been  extolled  by 
poets  and  artists.  With  that  fact  they 
may  console  themselves  even  if  the  men 
cannot. 

Probably  the  most  beautiful  women 
the  world  has  known  have  had  red  hair. ' 
Women  who  have  swayed  empires  and 
caused  wars — the  Helens  and  Cleopatras 
of  history — have  mostly  had  this  coloured 
hair  in  ime  or  other  of  its  many  varieties 
of  shades.  Naturally,  tlierefore,  women 
envy  women  with  red  hair,  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  so  many  women 
at  the  present  day  dye  their  hair  red  in 
preference  to  any  other  colour.  Rubens 
was  always  painting  them,  and  Lord 
Leighton's  l)est  pictures  are  of  women 
witli  deep  red  hair:  — 

*'  In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  husk 
Divides  three-fold  to  show  the  fruit  within." 

Tliorr  seems  little  doubt,  both  from 
history  and  tradition  which  I  have  come 
across,  that  a  settlement  of  Danes,  "  red- 
haired  "  folk,  was  once  effected  at  Sennen 
C«>ve.  The  natives  of  that  part  of 
Land's  Knd  kept  apart  from  them  and 
did  not  intermarry  with  them  ;  they 
tluTcfore  for  years  married  closely  among 
themselves.  Many  of  their  descendants 
aro  clearly  di^^cernibie  here  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  result 
of  this  close  intermarrying  is  probably 
seen,  or  rather  heard,  in  the  enormous 
number  of  stammerers  and  stutterers  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  Cornwall.  You 
will  come  across  more  i>ersons,  male  and 


female,  with  impediments  in  their  speech 
in  one  day  at  Sennen  %than  you  will  in 
ten  years  moving  about  England  gene- 
rally— at  least,  that  is  my  experience. 
The  families  are  few.  The  individuals 
are  nearly  all  either  Cleorges,  Fenders, 
Nicholases.  These  are  in  reality  great 
clans  closely  connected  in  every  possible 
way  within  the  limits  of  the  Church's 
degrees.  Jf  you  ask  a  man  who  so-and- 
so  is,  he  will  at  once  tell  you,  and  the 
chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  that  the 
person  alluded  to  is  a  relation.  I  have 
known  a  father  stammer  and  stutter 
dreadfully,  and  each  of  his  children  be 
afllicted  with  the  same  complaint ;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  his  ancestors  were 
all  stammerers  as  far  back  as  people 
rememl)er.  This  close  intermarrying  in 
the  past  may  not  of  course  be  the  true 
interpretation  of  what  is  a  distinctly 
curious  phenomenon  of  this  part  of 
Cornwall,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  it. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  adverse 
comment,  the  red-haired  may  well  be 
proud,  for  st'ientific  observation  shows 
that  the  tendency  of  the  enormously 
increased  intermarrying  between  indi- 
viduals of  different  nations,  in  these  days 
of  swift  intercommunication,  is  to  cause 
the  red-haired  and  light-haired  to 
decrease  in  number.  Rare  things  are 
always  more  valued.  Some  day  probably 
the  world  will  be  peopled  with  a  dark, 
or  even  black,  haired  population  only. 
In  those  days  the  red-haired  will  be  gods 
and  goddesses. 


VIEW   OF   SENNEN    COVE. 
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By  OSCAR   PARKER, 


R.  COMYNS  CARR'S  solution  of 
"The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  " 
is  not  convincing.  I  do  not  say 
so  because  I  have  another  solution  of  my 
own,  because  I  have  not,  imd  1  doubt  if 
anyone  Ims  solved  the  undisclosed  plot 
even  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Carr's  v^^ay  is  ingenious,  but  one  has 
only  to  see  it  unfolded  in  the  searching 
glare  of  the  foolligVits  to  feel  how  impos- 
sible it  would  have  been  for  Dickens  to 
leave  his  readers  cold  and  critical  over 
incidents  that  form  the  key  to  the  story. 
For  example,  in  the  play  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  Jasper,  all  his  plans  laid  to 
avert  susjjicion  and  on  the  very  verge  of 
murdering  Drood,  suffers  his  purpose  to 
be  turned  aside  by  the  appearance  of 
PufFer  with  her  supplies  of  opium,and  he 
elects  to  dream  the  murder  instead  of 
actually  committing  it  Why,  too, 
should  Puller  encourage  him  to  dream 
again  when  her  object  is  to  lead  him  on 
to  some  actual  crime  by  a  knowledge  of 
which  she  might  be  able  to  extort  black- 
mail ?  liut  the  least  convincing  incident 
of  i'  IP  is  the  action  of  Drcwxl.     Is 

it  I  iile  that  the  dream  raving*;  of 

his  dearest  friend  would  so  aifect  him  as  to 
drive  him  to  leave  home,  town,  the  countr>' 
even,  secretly  ajid  to  hide  himself  abroad 
for  luany  monibs  ?  If  we  can  accept  tins 
4G8 


crucial  turn  of  the  plot  asplausible^  wc  fill 

not  be  seriously  disturbed  by  other  wc 

ne^ses,  such    as  the  almost   inr  :  ' 

growth  of  love  between  F.dwin 

who  f)art,on  the  eve  of  hisrix 

quite    heart-whole,  and    n 

lyonieat  of  his  return,  devoted  lovers.     I{ 

is,  of  course,  possible   to  say    that   Ihr 

novelist     might    have,   by    hi«  skill    iii^ 

narration,  converted    these    inr, 

elements  into  plausible  happm 

if  so,  it  would  furnish  another  prooi  iJ: 

a    good   novel    nvniJIv     jn.ilci  s    ;»n    aiiri 

vincing  drama 

Furthermore,  11  luusi  u« 
in   the  drama  we  have  n^  1 
ever, and  the  preservaiir 
so  far  a  misnomer.  Weki 
has  happened  to  Edwin  Drood;  he  ha^" 
merely  run  away.    In  place  of  the  nvel 
dramatic  mv*stery  of  the  novel,  we  hail 
a    psNrhnlogical   study    of    a    ' 
IwHeves  he  has  committed  mut 
the    entire    character    of     the    story 
cliringed.     Undoubtedly  the  new  vcrsic 
makes  a  more  elTeciive  play.    From  this 
point,  not'  '  *     m  and 

certain  brn  l^romt 

fascinnling.     VVc  %vat*  h   liie  t.« 
sktrickcii  Jasf)er,  playing  for  Ins 
for  the  woman  lie  loves  so  insanely, 
thrills       '  '*^       "-  '     '■** 
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THE  LONDON  STAGE. 


without  quebiiou  the  tWO  scenes  in 
Mr.  Crisparkle's  rooms  are  a  triumph  for 
Mr.  Tree,  He  compels  our  admiration. 
though  it  is  a  concession  to  his  art  rather 
than  to  the  constructive  power  of  the 
drama.  He  fascinates  us  with  a  kind  of 
unholy  fascination.  To  witness  the 
agonies  of  this  self-deluded  man  seems  a 
profane  intrusion;  for,  though  a  murderer 
in  heart,  he  is»  after  all,  not  a  murderer 
in  fact.  True,  he  allows  another  to  lie 
under  suspicion,  whose  good  name  he 
might  clear  by  a  confession,  but  that  is  a 
lesser  wrong  beside  the  crime  of  which 
he  believes  himself  guilty,  and  the  play 
does  not  emphasise  it  to  the  extent  of 
dulling  our  consciousness  of  the  supreme 
tragedy.  In  truth,  beyond  the  feeling  of 
curiosity  involved  over  the  drama  as  a 
suggested  solution  of  a  now  unsolvable 
m>'stery,  Mr.  Carr's  drama  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  line  psychological  study,  of 
which  Mr,  Tree  makes  the  utmost  in  his 
power.  And  to  such  opportunities  as  they 
aregiven,SQ  does  the  entire  cast  do  full  jus- 
tice. Mr.  G.  W.  Anson's  Durdlcs  is  already 
the  talk  of  the  town— a  most  admirable 
piece  of  characterisation.  Mr.  William 
Haviland'sGrewgious  is  aseffective  in  its 
way.  Miss  Adrienne  Augarde  is  a  very 
dainty,  petite  and  lovable  Rosa  Bud, and  in 
the  later  scenes  displays  much  emotional 
power  ;  and  Miss  Constance  Collier  is,  if  a 
somewhat  matureschool-giii^an  otherwise 
admirable  impersonation  of  Helena  Land* 
less.  Of  course  the  play  is  beautifully  staged. 
The  Cathedral  Close  in  the  first  act.  and  the 
cloisters  in  the  second,  are  particularly  at- 
tractive stage-pictures,  and  the  costumes 
are  mid-Viclorian — with  a  dilference, 

•*Lady  Frederick/*  Mr.  W.  S. 
Maugham's  delightful  comedy,  has  been 
having  a  long  and  well -deserved  run  at 
the  Court  Theatre.  If  the  main  theme 
of  the  play  is  a  little  hackneyed,  Mr. 
Maugham  presents  it  with  such  felicities 
of  dialogue  and  incident,  and  with  such 
ingenious  and  plausible  inventions,  that 
it  takes  strong  hold  on  the  interest  and 
remains  a  very  pleasant  memor)\  There 
k  also  Miss  Etliel  Irving*  whom  w*e  sec 
at  last  in  a  pait  which  enables  her  to  do 
justice  to  her  rare  comedy  attainments. 
If  ti*c  play  wa^i  not  written  for  her  bv 


one  who  cjcactly  understood  her  quality, 
it  might  have  been,  for  the  actress  and 
the  part  interpret  each  otlier  by  a  kind 
of  intuitive   sympathy.      Jt  is   not    sur* 

prising,  therefore,  that' '  '  •  "  ^  k  •* 
is  one  of  the  very  few  ]  -  *o 

that  deserves  seeing,  and    seetng^   OKtre 
than    once.     The     Lady    Fredcrv  V    -f 
the  play  is  presented  to  us  as  sm 
turess  in  tlie  first  act,  an 
debt-burdened  woman,  wi 
disreputable  in  her  past,  and  i 
engaged    in  scheming  herself    > 
table  society  once  more  by  inv 
aristocratic  youth,  Lord   ><!  -  -*. 

the  matrimonial  net,    Snr  J<. 

neyed,  as   I  have  said  <n\iz    Ikiw 

skilfully,    with    the    irn  i»?    aid    v.f 

Miss  Irving's  personality,  tlie  auth* 
mediately    rouses    our    sympiithie^      in 
Lady    ;  Frederick,    whom     wc     susfsectt 
from  many  subtle  indications         '        ^t 
of  all,  perhaps,  from  that  ill.  ncr 

quality  in  the  method  of  thcactp 
by  no  means  so  black  as  she  is  p,-...,.  ,, 
by  the  relatives  of  the  infatuated  young 
nobleman.  She  has  the  heart  of  tlw* 
adventuress  only  as  the  cruel  fortune  of 
her  life  has  driven  her  to  lake  up  anii> 
against  the  smug  convcniioiialiiy  -.f  » 
censorious  and  narrow-minded  \ 
she  is  impulsive,  independent,  courag^r.us, 
but  as  gay  in  spirit  as  before  her  un- 
fortunate  marriage,  at  18,  to  a  drunkard 
and  a  wife-beater,  who  had  sensibly  left 
her  a  widow,  but  a  widow  not  a  littli? 
out  of  conceit  with  a  social  environment 
which  had  only  brought  her  misery*. 
From  the  time  of  her  release  she  resolved 
to  get  all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of 
life,  and  she  takes  up  the  part  with  some 
recklessness,  and  not  a  little  rynicTMn. 
When,  therefore,  young  Lord  Mereston's> 
relatives  pounce  down  upon  her  and 
him  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  play  their 
hands  with  such  insolent  frankni-ss,  sJie 
enjoys  the  game  of  quietly  flouting  them 
and  keeping  them  in  agonies  of  apprc* 
hension.  But  Lady  Frederick  is  ni>t  an 
adventuress  up  lo  tlie  hilt ;  she  is  too 
good  he-arted  as  well  as  loo  little  touched 
by  the  boy*s  adoration  to  *:arry  the  game 
to  extremities,  whatever  the  provocatioii* 
and  here  Mr.  Maugham  givc^  us  a  bold 
and  very  original  scene,  in    which    tlie 
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youth  and  sati  y  cures  him  of  his 

^^  without  !»acriijeing  his  friendship, 
3ut  of  it,  too,  **he  wins  a  husband, 
who,  being  as  worldly-wise  as  her 
harming  self,  may  be  trusted  to  keep 
er  as  free  from  impulsive  risks  as  to 
pay  her  debts  and  engage  her  wits  for 
his  own  diversion.  There  is  one  WTuk* 
ness  in  the  play,  a  quiet  unnecessary  bhjt, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  that  is  the  reference 
to  the  long-past  incident  that  has  cast  a 
shadow  over  Lady  Frederick's  charac- 
ter. Lord  Mereston's  sister  gets  hold  of 
a  letter  of  hers,  which  contains  a  virtual 
confession  of  impropriety.  This  forces 
an  explanation  that  the  letter  was 
written  to  shield  a  young  girl  whose 
whole  life  would  have  been  ruined  but 
jfor  Lady  Fredcrick*s  self-accusation. 
iBetter  have  omitted  all  that.  It  is  difTi- 
cult  to  make  an  audience  accept  such 
Quixotism  as  plausible,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  make  Lady  Frederick  an  al- 
aiost  unparalleled  saint  to  render  her 
ersona  grata.  In  truth,  the  revelation 
rather  detracts  from  the  consistency  of 
the  character. 

The  Court  Theatre  has  also  produced 
this  season  **  Hamilton's  Second  Mar- 
riage/' by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  (in  which 
nat  experienced  dramatist  rathfr  over- 
loads her  theme,  w^hich  is  divorce,  by 
considering  it  in  pretty  nearly  every 
aspect  in  which  it  can  appeal  to  third 
parties;  '*  Barry  Doyle's  Rest  Cure,"  a 
quiet,  simple  little  comedy  or  farcical 
comedy  ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  at 
the  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
matinees,  is  giving  a  two-act  piece  by 
Mr.  George  Glorial,  entitled  **The 
House/'  in  which  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier 
has  a  powerful  character  part. 

•*Tempora  mutantur  ! '*  And  never  do 
we  get  a  keener  realisation  of  the  fad 
than  in  witnessing  the  revival  of  some 
^  farcical  comedy  that  was  built  to  the 
tastes  of  a  generation  ago,  when  an  author 
supplied  with  a  free  hand,  by  means  of 
soliloquy,  all  the  gaps  which  the  action 
left  in  the  story.  Such  is  "  The  Cuckoo/* 
revived  for  a  brief  run  at  the  Vaudeville, 
and  now  succeeded  by  **  Dear  Old 
rharlev.** 


Cuckoo*'    from   ^ 

act  farcical  comedy  Jias  n^  • 

another  adaptation  by  t; 

of    numerous  topical    a1 

vain   hope  of  investing  it   ^ 

modern  air.    As  regards  the 

it  might  fit  into  any  decade  of 

or  sixty  years,  or  even  into  i^j 

soliloquies  and  asides  betray  it, 

longer  tolerate  patiently  tJicse  Ih- 

devices  to  explain  situations  and  i 

by  the  actor  taking  the  ;» 

confidence.     With    all   it 

**  The  Cuckoo/'  as  played  at  the  VaucS«4 

ville,    w^as    immensely    divrrrnicr      \fr 

Charles  Hawtrey's  doworigh: 

of  every  situation,  however  • 

and  compromising,  as  quit**  if 

order   of    things  and    n 

assimilation   with  the  n- 

happenings,  cannot  be  other  than 

ing.      Like  so  many  farcical  o^i 

of  its  day,  the  story  turns  on  a  rath« 

risk}'  situation,   but    th' 

which    invest    the    plai 

arc  very   ingeniously  contrived. 

give  it  a  serious  air  and   afien* 

allow  of  a  sufficiently  plausible  r 

tion    to  constitute   a  1; 

The  dialogue,  too,  is  wnti 

the  comedy  revived  old  afs5;octation«c  very 

agreeably 

*rhere  are  vf^ry  worthy  Enghsii 

people  on  both  sidc^  of  tSe  At  I 

whom  incompatible  or  fr 

and  dissolutions  of  the  i  ,,  rcl 

very   distreiising  circumstance   farts  of 

life  altogether     too   pathetic    and   eve 

tragic   lo  be  made  sport  of.     All  If: 

very   worthy  persons  wiU   resent  '* ' 

New  York  Idea/'  produced  at  the  ApoU 

in  November,  and  now  transferred  to  the 

Shaftesbury  Theatre,  **  O/'  say  those  wbn 

speak  for  it*  **  *  The  New  York  Idea  *  is  a 

satire  on  the   whole  American   attitude 

towards  marriage  and  divorce.     It   is  a_ 

play  with  a  moral,  written  with  a  roc 

praiseworthy  intention/'  Howreassuiin|^ 

Unfortunately,  it  does  two  things  qui* 

different  from  reformation.      It  '    ' 

coftlirm    an    utterly    wrong    ii 

anii»ng  Engli5.h  pc*  >  what  i& 

Anirrirjin  \'\r\v  nf   •  iind   div*^t^ 


/■';.  rj  'v 


MISS   MAjOklK    MURRAY. 


'Dover  Street  Studus. 
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and  it  is  written  aud  played  as  a  farce. 
It  is  qaile  sufiicient  to  state  the  situation 
created  to  prove  the  latter  assertion  to 

avone    who  knows  American    society. 

lere  arc  two  married  couples,  Philip  and 
Vida,  John  and  Cyntliia,  but  all  divorced. 
Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell,  the  author,  would 
hav€  us  believe  not  only  that  Philip  and 
Cynthia  are  philandering:  together,  and 
that  John  and  Vida  are  flirting  despe- 
rately on  the  road  to  matrimony*  but 
that  both  of  the  latter  pair  are  on  plea- 
sant visiting  terms  at  the  house  of 
Vida's  late  husband,  and  that  Cynthia 
(engaged  to  marry  Philip),  calls  in 
a  quite  friendly  way  on  Vida,  late 
Philip's  wife.  Moreover,  when  Philip  and 
Cynthia  are  married,  John  (Cynthia*s  late 
husband)  wants  to  give  away  the  bride. 
It  sounds  confusing,  and  I  don^t  wonder. 
It  also  sounds  nasty,  but  what  I  most 
complain  of  is  that  it  is  as  un-American 
as  it  is  un-English,  and  yet  most  English 
spectators  will  accept  it  as  quite  "on  the 
cards,"  forgetting  that  the  play  is  a  farce, 
and  that  farce  consists  in  presenting  an 
absurd  and  impossible  situation  with  a 
serious  air,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  find  in  America 
persons  of  as  execrable  taste  and  defective 
common-sense — to  say  nothing  of  moral 
sense — as  the  chief  characters  in  **  The 
New  York  Idea,"  but  they  could  be  found 
just  as  easily  in  London. 

I  am  aware  that  this  attempt  to  get 
the  point  of  view  right  will  still  leave 
tlie  play  anathema  to  tliose  very  worthy 
people  afore- mentioned  who  resent  the 
making  of  divorce  a  matter  of  ridicule, 
for  that  is  necessarily  the  whole  purport 
of  tlie  play-  It  will  not  help  to  reform 
anybody  or  anything.  It  is  not  a  satire  ; 
it  is  a  farce — and  a  roaring,  bustling 
farce  at  that,  funny  enough  in  places, 
with  a  breathless  pace,  which  did  not  alto- 
gether suit  the  natural  comedy  style  of 
Miss  Ellis  Jeffre>^  and  Mr.  Fred  Kerr, 
though  they  both  rose  to  it  with  quite 
extraordinary  vigour,  By  nil  mr^ans  see 
'*  The  New  York  Idea,*'  but  |»lease  do  not 
take  it  as  a  true  comedy  of  American 
marmers. 

I  enjoyed  ••  Angela  *'  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  as  evrr\'body  rhe  is  enjoying  it 


— as  everybody  must  cnjoy 

Marie  Tempest  m  a  part  th.. . 

lively,  freakish,  mercurial  tcmpe 

but  to  wholly  enjoy  it  1  wa- 

to  make  myself  forget  that  • 

thing  incongruous  in   mt 

comedy  or    in  evoking  a    : 

human  emotion  from  the  wi 

scenes  in  the  coffee  room  of  tn« 

Hotel.       The    adapter    of    Mr 

Duval's  play,  Mr.  Cosmo  ♦ 

had  the  good  intention, 

working   out   a   comedy    p*irt    t 

Tempest,  and  so  he  has  in  pur 

seduced  by  the  influence  of  the 

he   has    trailed    it   through     > 

adventures  with  a  bridal  party 

amorous  couples,  all  hj^ving 

station  hotel,  which  afford  in 

opportunities  for  highly  con 

tions,  but  necessarily  throw  ii   ciuua 

unreality  and    makc-lx'lifH*A  oi*»*r    whfl 

the  adapter  wants  us  to 

genuine  love-story.     All  . 

terruptions  to  the  smooth  flow  of ' 

ditty  are  managed  with  some   iIlilip-m 

though  to  the  experienced  plav;»nrr  tlieil 

artificiality    is    not   a    lir 

.\nd  what  a  well-worn  tl 

change  of  the  hand  luggage!     H 

Miss  Tempest  has  a  i>art  that    i 

her  to  he  pert,  and  frivolous,  and 

aud    impetuous*,   and    a   woman 

heart  and  fine-feeling,  after  all,  , 

plays  it  con  amove,  as  only  she  cao.     if  tt 

play  is  an  impossible  slructur*     tL*- 

is  delightful  and  altogether  p 

very  captivating.     She  is  an  t 

young    widow,  quite   too  tui 

spirit  for  her  middle-aged  faiheta  com* 

fort,  who  will  marry  l>er  out  of  his  wa) 

at  the  very  first  endurable  opportunilyi 

How  the  f»pport unity  comes  is  the  slucjfi 

of  the  play,  and  it  gives  Miss  Tempest  tl 

occasion  to   shdw   how  surely   li 

nutier    lie.s    not    in  rollicking    i 

sible  farce  so  much  as  io  true  > 

She  has  full  commantl  of  the  [j*  - . .    »     - 

realising  to  herself  and  her  audieutse  the 

deeper  emotions  of  the  heart.     >' 

her  own  way  of  doing  this  as  shf 

own  way  of  expressing  the  frivolous  or 

the  meretricious,  but  her  way  is  the  way 

of  genius — original    and  unmistakable^ 

She  still  awaits  the  ideal  play. 
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^rom  Eicke  Meauseys,  Est].,  uf  lOo,  Gvijs- 
x^nor  S(iuare :  Monplamr^  Cmt^s,  Isle 
of  Wiiiht:  and  Pendnifron  Castle, 
Cornnxjll :  to  Captain  the  Hon.  Vt^ui ft 
Rt>pcr,  Lucullus  Club.Pkmdilly 

1 60,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

My  DEAR  ROPER —I  feel  sure  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  see  by  the 
above  address  that  your  old  friend 
Jos  is  once  more  within  hail  of  the  Lucul- 
lus. It  was  hard  to  tear  oneself  away 
from  the  dear  old  Castle — '*  Far  from  the 
madding  crowd/*  you  know,  and  all  that, 
eh  ? — but,  as  my  wife  says,  one  owes  ;i 
duty  to  society :  what  do  you  think  ? 
Besides,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Pen- 
dragon  (valued  friend  of  mine  the  Duke) 
insists  upon  presenting  her  at  the  next 
Drawing-room;  and,  unless  we  are  to  havt* 
another  season  as  dull  as  ditch-water, 
people  in  our  position  must  come  to  the 
ifore, 

I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  the  fact 
that  when  Mrs.  Meauseys  sweeps  into  a 
drawing -room  with  me  on  her  arm  (I 
mean,  lemming  upon  ray  arm),  atttred  in 
the  crimson  velvet  that  so  well  becomes 
her  dark  style  of  beauty,  and  showing 
cilf  the  Mrause\*s  diamonds  to  their 
ulm«">st  advantage,  she  never  fails  to 
create  a  sensation.  There  is  a  stillness 
in  the  room,,  broken  only  by  murmurs  of 
universal  admiration,  that  reminds  me  of 
the  days  of  my  youth,  and  the  regal ia- 
room  at  the  Tower  on  a  popular  holiday. 
Talking  **f  the.  Tower  reminds  me  natur- 
ally of  Pendragon  Castle.  You  are.  I 
elieve,  a  connection  of  the  Dukr,  and  so 
^bably  knew  it  when  the  poor  fellow 
515  still  able  to  keep  open  house,  Ymi 
%ught  to  see  it  now !  Since  it  came  into 
my  possession  I  have  had  it  done  up  from 
ri — s^urh  an  iinprovement  ! 
iiTthin^  m  hrromin-j  li  .r.1  .  f 


the  Pen- 
d  r  a  g  o  n 
estates,  a 
something 

»n    the  for-  ^^^^^^ 

tunate  dis-  ^^^^mmlmmlh^ 
{•inTryofthe 
long  lost 
Meauseys 
arms,  crest, 
and  motto 
{of  course 
we  have 
now  resum- 
ed the  origi- 
nal ortho- 
graphy of  the  grand  old  name — pleasf? 
nnie  tliis  with  regard  to  future  corne- 
sponderu'e) ;  there  w;i5  a  something  in  all 
tliis.  I  say,  wbicli  !  me  to  give  up 

the  fascinating  ai  ;  >  of  the  mrmey 
market  without  a  pang. 

Talking  of  fmancc.  my  deiu  Rojier, 
reminds  me  that  I  came  acjxjssi  a  bit  of 
blue  paper  o(  yours,  which  hi%d  somehow 
found  its  way  into  my  desk  An  ^crefi- 
tance  for  two-fifty,  you  sec.  r  r- 

due,     I  have  much  pleasure  in mg 

it,  and  begging  you  to  take  youi  own 
lirae  about  the  trifling  aflfain  BeUvecn 
mm  uf  honour,  dcm'l  you  know  ?  Nrhttssc 
Migtr,  as  our  motto  puts  it  Say  no  mote 
about  it. 

I  was  glad  to  sec  yi>u  in  the  Park  the 
other  day  with  the  Earl  of  Wrssttx,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  your  cliibt 
b>  the  way.     Why  not  1'^  vn 

again  t<i-morrov\  ?     I  coin  itji 

opposite  tlic  .\clullcs,  and  give  you  a  trol 
round  in  the  drag.  And  I  dare  ^ly  Mx%. 
M  will  have  a  chop  or  something  rejidy 
far  m  later  on. 

Yours  always. 

VricKk  Mb  At 


r» 


\fmd  voU  bnn^  VVe^Nrx 


Fr0nt  Captain  thr  Hvn.  Vivian  Ropir  to 

LncuLLUs  Cluii,  Piccajjilly.  W, 
Dear  Ike, — 'Hiatsabou  r spell- 

ing, isn't  it  ?     nmnks  for  ,     .  .  .:er  and 
enclosure.    As  In  the  giddy  **  kite/'  since 
you  insist  upon  it,  I  won't  say  another 
word  about  it.     On  tny  honour,  I  won't. 
Icly  upon  that.     I   am   scmy,  liowevi^r, 
hat  nftitUei  I  nor  Lord  Wessex  will  he 
able  to  join  you  in  !li«^  Pnrk  this  jiftt  i 
ntjon,   as    we  arc  lK>th   comtnantkd   i«.» 
altt*nd  the  Garden-party  at  Marlborough 
{ouse.      Lord    Wesscx    dines   with    his 
Dother  to*Qij;ht :  but  I  shall  be  happy  to 
join  ycm  {o  Iha  succulent  chop  towards 
inc. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Vivian  Ropbh. 

^n;  ^♦i*>c  >y*>uHseys,  fiy^.,  N  Viscount 

ShilUlagh,  Lucultm  Club, 

Geiiskna  Cu'b,  Rrgest  Street,  \V, 

Mr  LoRi\ — I   happetned  to  lie  waiting 

iii'day  in  the  hatl  of  the  l^ucuHus  for  my 

lid  friend  his  Grace  the  iJuke  of  Pm- 

ra^on,    who   had  invited  me  to  lunch. 


ma  J  serie-s  oi  oii 

itQs  i.j-  .^^.|...,*,     /'.,,*urigM  other  irt..., 
^marks,  1  was  slii:htly  surprised  to  be. 
r  "  "  Why,    vci 

ipled  impcrb 
of    the     past 'par  tin  pled     blood- 
rl    Vm  past-participled  if  1  don't 
lo  every  member  of  the  club  about 

rr 

As,  upon  w/i»rrin^  to  thf  \ki  in  qiir 

tion.  I  fn  '  o 

to    that   of  "McMs,"    1    hereby 

I'  luiic  you  to  rislract  the  wboli:  of  th^ 
hrst  ^ientcncc  I  overheard,  and  to  full 

You  arc  no  ^  ire  ttiat  yourpr 

cif>*  note  i  odd  fdl  duf  hv 

ek«  and  ih.i  )ih  I  have  o     .  J 

amuv:    m)vj?     with      '  '  '  ' 
fiiianri\  J  mav  %till   havtfr 
say  as  to  *  val  of  tJn*  i 

noliL     If  y  t.v.u  iiitL'IiT 

make  » frieiid 


From  Eicki  Mttauscy^,  Hi<^.,  *#  MtfssKs. 
Shadrach,  Mrsliach  cfe  Abednego, 
SoliciUfrfi,  of  J  77,  (Hd   Ifyvrv,  FC, 

Proceed  at  onri     _  kigh 

with  the  utmwt  ngour  of  the  law.  Is 
••  Gfi  lo  the  devil  and  do  your  worst  I  ** 
a^nionaUle?  Scxvt  him  this  aftemtion 
if  possible,  and  inlnd,  as  publicly  ax 
pnssible. 

E.  M 

Frum  Me%$r$.  Sh  fcshach  &  Abed- 

n»*i'n  fr<  f .,  _  .ubcys^  Esqs 

177,  Ui.D  Jkwry,  E.C, 

Y0t.KM>Lr    t  .    I  i4E    VlSCOL'ST  S1IILI.ELAGH* 

DfiAa  Sir, — Vour  honoured  favour  to 
hand.    In  accordance  with  your  valued 

instructions,  we  hurried  "I  '^  ir^, 

,ifid  our  Mr,  AbcdneRti  j  ttU 

thi  _    at  his  lofd^lap'^  ^iiainl»ers, 

St.  j  street,     ,\s  his  lordship  wa?t 

giving  a  large  breakfast,  the  valet  refused 
our  junior  partner  admittaore,  until  the 
diplomatic  administration  of  a  sovcnstgn 
brought  him  to  li 

Our    Mr.     A'  therefore?*    was. 

enabled,  iu  c  witii  your  valued 

instructions,  l     ^  *,e  the  %vrit  ".as  pub* 

licly  as  possible/*     We  have^  however,  to 

't  that  Ms   T     '  fit   to 

our  Mr,  Al  is  lord- 

s  (extremely  steep i  slair;«.     A   sum- 

...  ;is    for    assault    will,  of   course,   be 

immediately  served    upon  hts  lordship*. 

We  "'  '  'V  '  V  :        inst 

recti  p*& 

iuU  piiytMCLUi  of  your  claim 

We  arc,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 
SHADir        ^''!  nACH  &  Anri 

PS.— We  Tid  that  Loi 

I  to  be  married  to  Miss 
,,*,„.. ^  ;,,.    .i,.M  .ican  hcirf-- 

r/....o  f-'rf^  Sfeanseyt,  Esq.,  .      ,,   x.M.ir.t.^ 

er.     BarL,    ttf    Bicmrat    Halt, 

,  and  Af  Litoiltmif  Club, 

\Hn  CONflDKKTIAtO 


M.,   L.. 

pitmen  t"^ 

venti'-  ■ 


iid 


LE  DESSOUS  DES  CARTES. 
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will  probably  soon  be  able  to  meet  Sir 
Charles  as  a  brother  member  of  the 
Lucullus  will  excuse  his  addressing  him 
(under  the  circumstances)  without  a 
formal  introduction.  Bad  news  pro- 
verbially travels  fast,  and  Mr.  Meausey 
has  heard,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  of 
Sir  Charles's  heavy  losses  last  Wednesday 
night.  Hut,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Mr.  M.  has  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and 
a  purse  full  of — well,  enough  to  enable 
vSir  Charles  to  retain  his  seat  on  the 
committee  of  the  Lucullus.  Mr. 
Meauseys  therefore  begs  to  enclose  a 
blank  cheque,  which  he  is  hereby  happy 
to  authorise  Sir  Charles  Punter  to  iill 
up  for  the  full  amount  of  his  temporary 
necessities. 

P.S. — "  A   friend   in   need  is   a   friend 

indeed."     How  glad  I  should  be  if 

But  fill  up  the  cheque,  dear  Sir  Charles. 

E.  M. 


From    the  Manager  of    the   London  and 
Pendragon   Bank,   Cornhill,  to  Eicke 
Meauseys,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir,— I  think  it  only  right  to  in- 
form you  that  Sir  Charles  Punter  has  pre- 
sented your  cheque  for  ;f  10,000,  and  has 
duly  received  that  amount.    I  merely  men- 
tion this  as  the  writing  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  your  signature)  was  unknown  to  us. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
John*  Cauteous, 

Manager. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  Arthur  Nemo,  Esq., 

the  Albany,  to  Captain  Quidam,  100th 

Dragoon  Guards,  the  Curragh. 

And  now  for  tw(;  bits  of  news.     Charley 

Punter  has  paid  up!     And  Ikey   Moses, 

the  money-lender  of  Croesus  Chambers, 

the  ruin  of  Lackland,  Pendragon,  and  a 

host  of  others,  has  Ix^en   elected   by    the 

Lucullus!      Shillelagh,  who   blackballed 

him,  is  furi(3us. 


TALLY    HO! 


THE  Editor  has  ordered  me 
To  write  a  verse  or  so  about 
The  huntsman  whom  above  you  see, 
Who's  on  the  point  of  starting  out. 

And  he  expects  me  to  explain 
What  made  that  merry  huntsman  go, 
In  tears  and  tatters,  home  again, 
As  ])ictured  in  the  sc:ene  below. 


But,  if  I  must  confess  what's  true, 
I'm  bound  to  own  up  frankly  that. 
All  that  1  know  of  hunting,  you 
Could  wear  inside  your  Sunday  hat. 

And  thus,  I  think,  'twill  be  as  well 
If  I  forbear  to  scoff  or  rail, 
And  let  the  illustrations  tell 
Their  own  unhappy  little  tale. 


IV 


THe  Book 

land  ffs  Author 


GRAHAM  HOPE-S  U».t  uuvd,-Am- 
alia,"  is  anotlier  of  tlial  numerous 
retinue  tlial  marches  in  the  wake 
of  the  »*  Prisoner  uf  Zenda,"  in  so  far.  at 
least,  as  it  has  to  do  with  an  imaginary 
kingdom  io  No  M«n*s  Land.     Bui  it  is 
more  a  story  of  character  than  of  romantic 
adventure,  and  is  written  with  a  certain 
calm  dcliberatene^o;,   in   Uie   mood,  as  it 
were,  of  an  impersonal  onlooker  whose 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  actors  is 
perfimGtor\%  so  that  at  times  the  reader'? 
interest  takes   the  luie  of  the  story-teller 
and  become^i  a  little  listless.     Then  he  is 
disposed  to  wonder  what  it  is  all  about. 
But  gradually  it  becomes  clear  that  we 
ye  watching  the  fortunes  of  two  rather 
Qteresting    personages,    Karl     Fredrick, 
Princ  e  of  Moniarvia,  and  Amalia,  daugh- 
ter of  their  Transparent  Highnesses,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  August  von  SaUheim- 
Schlisselburg,  very  distinguished  person- 
ages, it  will  be  observed  by  even  the  most 
listless  reader. 

The  story  opens  witli  an  amusing 
account  of  some  after-dinner  conversations 
between  the  members  of  the  noble  Salz- 
heim-Schiisselburg  family  in  the  private 
dniwing-room  of  their  castle.  There  are 
Prince  and  Princess,  Max,  tbeir  only  son, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  the 
Scotch  governess,  and  five  daughters. 
Luilgarda  is  the  eldest,  something  of  a 
cat.  Having  made  an  unfortunate  mar* 
riage^  she  has  come  back  to  tlie  family 
circle,  Amalia  is  the  youngest,  eighteen 
>t;ars  old,  and  our  heroine,  and  between 
the    two    arr    Hedwij^,    T  Mdnulbi.   and 


Charlotte,  but   they  do  not  count 
Incidentally  we  learn  how  petty  Gc 
princely  families  maintain  in  thmr  mueii 
private  intercourse  a  ratlier  stateh  cere*' 
mony.    The  Prince  and  Princrs^  Imvc  a 
disturbed  air  on  one  occasion,    "  ;Vre  ihei 
Highnesses  in  trouble?*'  asks  Hedwig^ 

'*No,"  the  Princess  replied;  "oo  th€ 
contrary,  my  daughter,  wc  have  receive 
some  excellent  news.  It  is  true  that  l( 
will  involve  a  sacrifice  on  our  part,  bu 
your  father  and  f  an?  ever  ready  to  put 
aside  our  owu  feelings  for  the  wellare  of! 
our  children/' 

'The  long  and  sliort  of  it  is,*^ 
Prince    growled,    **  that    Karl    Fredrk 
wants  a  wife/' 

And  then  it  transpires  thai  Km ' 
rick   1ms  an   original  way  of  oLi. 
one.     His  throne  being  somewhat  in^*j 
cure,  and  requiring   his  pretty  constant! 
presence  if  lie  means  to  keep  it,  he  lias 
applied   for    one   of    the    daughters    of 
Prince    Salzheim-Schlisselburg,  and    re- 
quested to  be  supplied  with  a  pitotognaph  j 
of  each  of  them  that  he  may  make  bis  J 
choice.    Their  feelings  apparently  weigh  1 
as  little  with  him  as   hia,  own.      But, J 
nevertheless^  the  matter  is  discussed  in  a  ] 
Slate  of  subdued,  though  very  real,  rmo*  | 
tion  by  all  the  noble  family,     Amalia,  it] 
appears,  has  no  photograjih  to  send,  bot  ^ 
there  is  a  drawing  by  her  sister  Cliarlottit, 
which,  Ludmilla  suggests,  makes  Amalia 
**  look  like  a  giantess,  six  feet  high,  four 
feet  broad,  and  as  stupid  as  an  ox"    As-] 
Amalia  is  small  and  slight,  the  ilrawniig 
is  evidently  misleading.     But  as  it  hap- 
pened,   Karl  merely    requires  a  fiti%?aibii: 
mistress,  not  a  heljimate  at  all     Hi$  vcfy 
capable  spinster  sister  is  hh  real  coua* 
sellor,  the  power  behind  the  tluane.     He  i 
has  no  wish  to  fall  in  love ;  he  lias  dooe 
that  once  and  he  tltinks  it  enouirb.     Hft 
wariT  '  ' 

(»r  ♦ 


Tlir    nnnh'    4,vn   rr^    .ir'TPnT? 


ward  and  quite  obvious  diUerences  Iroin 
the  images  formed  m  the  mind  to  feel 
that  they  have  somehow  been  deceived. 
**  He  had  been  full  of  angry  resentment 
against  Fate  since  his  first  glimpse  of  her 
at  the  railway  station.  He  had  been 
expecting  the  handsome^  stupid  girl  of 
Charlottc^s  portrait.  That  was  the  kind 
of  wife  he  wanted-  .  .  .  Emotion  he 
regarded  with  horror*  This  tiny  cxeature 
looked  a  bundle  of  nerves,  and  his  fore- 
cast of  the  future  was  dark.  He  had  an 
aggrieved  sense  of  having  been  cheated/* 
And  Amalia  discovered  that  Karl  '*  was 
not  the  fat,  long-haired  absurdity  her 
fancy  had  painted.  She  need  not  feel 
humiliated  by  his  appearance." 

And  then,  how  these  two,  thus  strangely 
mated*  came  by  many  a  devious  way, 
with  many  a  halting  uncertain  step,  to 
understand  and  respect  and,  at  last,  to 
love  each  other,  is  the  story  Miss  Hope 
has  told  in  *' Amalia."  And  the  reader, 
too,  comes  to  know  the  calm,  reserved 
and  ever  watchful  Prince,  even  as  Amalia 
came  to  know  him  ;  to  recognise  his  cool 
bravery  amid  unseen  perils,  and  to  make 
aliow^ance  for  his  attitude  of  deliberate 
restraint  towards  the  w^oman  he  had 
made  his  wife  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  him  forever  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  winning  her  love.  Thus  it  is  a 
love  story  Miss  Hope  tells  us,  a  love  story 
set  amidst  the  rugged  and  tempestuous 
history  of  one  of  the  Balkan  States,  set 
amidst  treachery  and  dangers  from  wild, 
half-savage  natures,  a  story  that  presently 

grips    the    in^''rp"^f    firmly   :tnrl    linlfk    it    tO 

the  end. 


Miis  Mopt:  was  bunt  ui  a  be  >   ^^*' ^ 
Tudor  house  in  Essex,  now  uli 
rounded  by  the  out-spread  of  Loi 
dingy  suburbs.     The  house  was  ha 
or  said  to  be,  and  had  many  lust 
associations.     Her  father  won    the   \  .^^. 
in  tlie  Crimea ;  her  motJier  was  a  Cun- 
ninghame-Graham  and  aunt   of    R.    B. 
Cunninghame-Graham,   the  w^ll-kiifiwu 
writer.    A  fall  downstairs  in  her  foarUi 
year  produced  such  injuries  that  she  was 
obliged   to   use  crutches   until   she   was 
twenty,  and   was    probably   the    rrason 
why  she  never  went   to  school   or   had 
regular  lessons  except  for  a  short  period. 
She  has  had  six  novels  publislied,  nearly 
one  a  year  since  her  very  successful  first 
story,  '*  A  Cardinal  and  His  C<*i 
appeared  in  iqoi.    This  was  f^.i 
'*My  Lord  Winchenden  **  in  1902,  **  i  he 
Triumph  of  Count  Ostermaii"  in  1903, 
^*The    GaEe    of    Red    and  While**    in 
1904,  **  The  Lady  of  Lyte**  in  IQ05,  and 
lastly  by  **  Arnalia."     Of   this  last,  Mi<"^ 
Hope    herself   says    it   does   not    pr 
to  be  *'an    imitation  of   the    ininn 
'Prisoner  of  Zenda/   but  a  suflkienily 
accurate  account  of  a  very  defraite  Balkan 
State,*'      All    her    stories    have    a    firm 
historical  setting,  two  French,  r ' 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  two  I 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  another  in 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.    **  A  Cardinal 
and  His  Conscience''  has  been  translated 
into  German. 

Miss  Hope  was  a  sister  of  the  late 
Adrian  Hope,  for  twenty  years  secretar>' 
of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Childr^^-  i- 
Great  Ormond  Street. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  HOSPITALLERS  OF 
ST.  JOHN    OF  JERUSALEM. 


THIS  renowned  military  and  religious 
order  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  had  its  chef -lieu  in  Clerken- 
well.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Knights 
Templar  in  Palestine  brought  to  Europe, 
seeking  as  sistance,  Heraclius,  the  pa- 
triarch, the  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
Master  of  St.  John's.  Henry  II.  promised 
them  assistance  on  receiving  absolution 
for  the  murder  of  Becket.  The  Master 
of  the  Temple  died  on  the  way  ;  the  other 
two  reached  England  in  1185.  King 
Henry  met  them  at  Reading  ;  in  tears  he 
heard  their  supplications  for  aid  and 
promised  to  grant  it. 

The  English  Templars  brought  Hera- 
clius to  their  church,  and  requested  him 
to  consecrate  it.  To  this  he  consented, 
as  recorded  in  an  inscription  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  consecrated  the  church  of  the 
rival  society  of  Hospitallers,  or  Knights 
of  St.  John,  at  Clerkenwell.  Heraclius's 
demands  for  succour  were,  however, 
evaded  by  the  King  and  his  Parliament, 
and  the  patriarch's  mission  altogether 
failed. 

The  magnificent  priory  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  was  founded  in  the  year 
HOG  by  John  Briset,  a  baron  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Muriel,  his  wife,  near 
unto  **  Clarke's  Well  "  (now  Clerkenwell), 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  first  crusade.  A  few  years 
later,  the  servants  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  became  "a  military 
order  of  monks,  the  first  body  of  men 
united  by  religious  vows,  who  wielded 
the  temporal  sword  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith."  They  triumphed  over  the 
great  rival  order  of  the  Templars.  Their 
greatest  conquest  was  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  whence  they  became  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes,  which  island,  in  two  centuries, 
they  rendered  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  world  ;  and,  during  its  six  months' 
siege  by  the  Turks,  the  latter  are  said  to 
have  lost  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  After  this  conquest,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  dwelt  within  their  priory  at 


Clerkenwell,  which  was  of  almost  palatial 
extent,  employing  their  great  possessions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
they  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  common 
people  by  their  tyranny  and  licenti- 
ousness. 

The  year  i3«Si  was  one  of  dire  calamity 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  populace. 
The  rebels,  under  Wat  Tyler,  directed 
their  fury  against  the  houses  and  posses- 
sions of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  their 
rancour  having  been  greatly  excited  by 
the  haughty  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
the  Prior,  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  England, 
who,  when  the  mob,  led  by  Wat  Tyler, 
sought  a  conference  with  the  King 
(Richard  II.),  counselled  their  punishment. 
On  their  demands  being  told  to  the  King, 
Simon  de  Sudbury,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  "  spake 
earnestly  against  their  advice,  and  would 
not,  by  any  means,  that  the  King  should 
go  to  such  sort  of  bare- legged  ribalds, 
but  rather  he  wished  that  they  should 
take  some  order  to  abate  the  pride  of 
such  vile  rascals."  The  rebels  of  Essex 
had  previously  displayed  their  animosity 
to  this  Prior,  who  "  having  a  goodly  and 
delectable  manor  in  Essex,  wherein  was 
ordained  victuals  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  use  of  a  chapter  general,  and  a 
great  abundance  of  fair  stuffs— of  wines. 
Arras  cloths,  and  other  provisions  for  the 
knights  brethren— the  commons  entered 
this  manor,  ate  up  all  the  victuals,  and 
spoiled  the  manor  and  ground  with  great 
damage." 

The  riotous  mob,  emboldened  by  their 
success,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  June, 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Christ i,  divided 
themselves  into  three  bodies  ;  those  that 
were  in  the  city,  the  "commons  of 
Kent,**  broke  open  the  Fleet  and  let  the 
prisoners  go  where  they  would.  From 
thence  they  went  to  the  Temple  to 
destroy  it,  and  pulled  down  the  houses, 
took  off  the  tiles  from  the  other  buildings 


4«i 
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left^  went  to  the  church,  took  out  all  the 
books  and  remembrances  that  were  in 
the  hutches  of  the  'prentices  of  the  law» 
carried  Ihem  into  the  High  Street,  and 
there  burnt  them,  **  This  liouse/'  says 
Stow,  **  they  spoiled  for  the  wrath  they 
bare  the  Lord  Prior  of  St,  John's,  to 
whom   it   belonged."      Their   vengeance 


account  saj-s,  burnt  for  the.  space  of  scv» 
days   after*   and    none   was   suffered    i* 
quench  it.    These  conflagrations  filkd  the 
minds  of  Uie  peacf^f  * 
and  the  King  was  < 
from  a  distance  tlie  city  lUuniioed  I 
flames.     Stow   tells  us   lh*it   "  tLr    i 
being   in   the   turret   of  tJ 


ST,  joi«n's  cuukch. 


was  not  satisfied,  for  after  *'  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Savoy,  tJie  rebels,"  says 
Froissart»  **went  straight  to  tlje  faire 
hospitallc  of  the  Rodes,  called  saynte 
Johans,  and  there  thry  brent  (burnt)  houses 
hospitallc,  mynster,  and  all ;  then  they 
went  from  %treete  to  streetc,  and  slew  nil 
the  flemmyngcs  that  they  could  fynde  in 
riiurchc  or  in  any  other  place  ;  there  was 
none  Jrcspytcd  fro  death,"    Tfic  fire,  the 


London},   and    seeing    the    mansii»r»    ^^r 
Savoy,  tlic  priory  of  St  John's  Ho- 
and  other  h{>uses  on  fire,  denianded 
counsel  1  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
extremitie  ;  but  none  could  counseilie  in 
that  case.*' 

Whilst  the  rebels  of  Kent  were  ninking 
this  havoc  in  the  metropolis,  so  itv*     - 
Ihi:^  disorder,  "London  looked  like  i 
taken  bv  storm,"  the  commons  of  t^ex» 
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iweoly  tbousaad  stiong,  led  on  by  one 
Jack  Straw,  ''  took  in  haad  to  niinate  *" 
Lord  Prior's  country -fi«^t  at  his  loaiior 
Highbury,  wUklj  they  did  effectually, 
jlling  down  h\^  main   force  all  those 

Finain  parU  of  the  building  which  the  6re 
could  not  coRSunia. 

The  Tower  was  successfully  assaulted 
by  another  body  of  the  rioters :  and  several 
of  the  nobility,  who  had  iled  hither  for 
refuge,  came  to  an   untimely  end.     Sir 

^Robert  Hales,  the  Prior,  was  bebeaded  in 

'the  courtyard  of  the  prior>v  now  the  site 
of  St  Jobn*s  Square.  Sudbury,  i\rchbtshop 
of  CanteAury,  and  others,  were  dragged 
out  and  beheaded  on  Tower  HilJ.  Such 
a  strong  repugnance  had  the  riotous 
commons  to  the  Hospitallers,  that  Jack 
Straw,  in  a  subsequent  confession,  speak- 
ing of  the  intentions  of  his  partisans, 
declared,  with  bitte  reraphasis,  **  Specially 
we  would  have  destroyed  the  Knights  of 
St.  John/* 

'Fhus  was  the  magnificent  prior)*  swept 
away.  During  the  next  century  it  was 
restored.  The  conventual  church  was 
rebuilt  I  the  old  site  again  covered  w^ith 
buildings.  Prior  Dixrwra  completed  the 
church  and  rebuilt  St.  John*s*gate,  origi- 
nally erected  at  the  foundation  of  the 
priory  in  iioo.  Docw^a  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  the  last  superior  of 
the  house,  who  died  of  grief  on  Ascen* 

Ision  Day,    1540,   when   the   priory   was 

rBupprcssed. 

Five  years  subsequently  the  site  and 
precincts  were  granted  to  i,ord  John  Lisle 
for  his  service  as  High  Admiral,  the 
church  becoming  a  kind  of  storehouse 
**for  the  King*s  toyles  and  tents  for 
hunting,  and  for  the  warres."  At  the 
*up[)ression,  yearly  pensions  were  granted 
to  the  knights  by  the  King,  and  to  the 
Lord  Prior  during  his  life  ;f  1,000;  but 
he  never  rec^eived  a  penny  :  the  King  took 
into  ]m  haufls  all  the  lands  that  belonged 
to  the  home  and  the  order  in  England 
and  Irelandp  '*  for  the  augmentation  of 
hl%  Crown/*  In  the  reign  of  King 
Kdward  Vh  the  church,  with  the  great 
bell-tuwer  (a  mo^^t  (nirious  piece  of  work- 
manships graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled,  to 
the  great  beautifying  of  the  city),  was 
undermined  and  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  the  rnateriaU  were  employed 


by  the  Lord  Proctor  to  Kin^  Edward  VL 
iji  building  Somefsel  Place;  the  gala 
woold,  probably,  have  been  destroyed, 
but  from  its  serving  to  de^oe  the  property. 
The  priory  was  partly  restored  upon  the 
accessioo  of  Mary,  bot  ^eain  suj^preaied 
by  Elizabeth. 

Hollar's  etchmgs  -i'  >.^    .nfi  castellated 
hospital,  with  the  old  front*  about  1640, 
and  the  gate-house,  the  s^ 
and  the  church,  both  in  : 
which  was  the  priory  cotm*     Ttr 
IS  built  on  the  chancel  and  side  ......     ^ 

the  old  prio(ry  church  and  upon  its  crypL 
The    gate-house,    which    in    K 
granted  to  Sir  Koger  Wtlbraliai 
life,  subsequently  became    the   printing 
office  of  Edward  Cave,  who,  in  1731,  pub- 
lished here  the  first  number  of  the  GimtU* 
ntan*&  Magazine,     Or.  Johnson  v        '    - 
engaged  here  by  Cave,  in  1 737 ;  ht 
son  first  met  Savage;  Garri 
railed  upon  Johnson,  as  did 
and  when   Cave  grew  rich   he  had  St, 
John*s-gate  painted,  instead  of  his  arms, 
on  his  carriage,  and   engraved   on    his 
plate.     The   gale,  a   good  spe-  ' 

the  groining  of  the   15th  centu: 
mented  with  the  shields  of  France  and 
England,  and   those  of  the   priory   and 
Docwra,  has  been  saved  from  removal, 
and  restored. 

When  the  priory  was  suppressed  most 
of  the  members  withdrew  to  Malta — thrn 
the  sovereign  seat  of  the  order— and  it 
became  practically  dormant  in  England. 
Many  fluctuations  have  marked  the  for* 
tunes  of  an  institution  which  plav**d  a 
prominent  part  in  most  of  tf 
events  of  Europe,  until  its  ^ 
disaster  in  the  loss  of  Malta,  in  I798»  after 
w^hich  the  surviving  divisions  of  the  order 
had  each  to  perpetuate  an  independent 
existence,  and  to  mark  out  the  course  of 
its  own  future.  It  is  now  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  that  a  majority  of 
five  of  the  seven  then  existing  remnants 
of  the  institution  decreed  the  revival  of 
the  lime-honoured  branch  of  the  order 
in  England,  since  which  event  it  has,  so 
far  as  means  permitted,  pursued  in  spirit 
the  original  purposes  of  its  foundotion 
— the  alleviation  of  the  sickness  and 
suffering  of  the  human  race.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  objects  which  have 
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engaged  the  attention  of  the  order :  Pro- 
viding convalescent  patients  of  hospitals 
(without  distinction  of  creed)  with  such 
nourishing  diets  as  are  medically  ordered, 
so  as  to  aid  their  return  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  to  the  business  of  life  and 
SLippo  t  of  their  families  ;  the  (original) 
institution  in  Kngland  of  what  i^  known 


acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  the  poor 
in  time  of  sickness  ;  the  establishment 
of  ambulance  litters  for  the  conveyance 
of  sick  and  injured  persons  in  the  colliery 
and  mining  districts,  and  in  all  large 
railway  and  other  public  departments 
and  towns  ;  the  award  of  silver  and 
bronze  medals,  and  certifxates  of  honour. 


ST.  John's  <;ate.     Showing  the  new  wing. 


a^  tht^  **  National  Society  for  Aitl  to  Sick 
and  \Vound«»d  in  War  "  ;  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  c<)ttage  hospitals 
and  convalescent  homes  ;  providing  the 
nieanN  and  opportunities  for  local  train- 
ing of  nurses  for  the  sick  poor,  and  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
metropolitan  and  national  society  for 
training  and  supplying  such  nurses; 
Ml'*    [promotion     of    a     more     intimate 


for  special  services  on  land  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  ;  the  institution  of  the 
"  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  **  for 
instruction,  preliminary  treatment  of 
the  injured  in  peace  and  the  wounded  in 
war.  The  Order  of  St.  John  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  any  sect  or 
religious  denomination,  embracing  all 
who  are  willing  to  devote  time  or  means 
to  the  help  of  the  suffering  and  the  sick. 


m^ 


/y 


v^ 


DJCK  SPENCER  IS  an  ass.  without 
the  least  idea  of  how  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities*  and  his 
temper  and  beastly  pride  are  insufferable, 
**Ah!  It  must  be  quite  two  years 
since  I  saw  him  la$t»  but  wherever  he  is, 
I  don^t  suppose  that  he  is  setting  the 
Tliaraes  on  fire.  It  was  when  the  *  Golden 
Bubble  *  mine  was  lloated  ;  1  wanted  to  be 
a  friend  to  him,  and  instead  of  being 
grateful,  h^  in^nl^.-.l  nie»  and  acted  like  a 
madmaii 

•*  How  ijici  II  iiappen  ?  Well^  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  offered  him  a  bit  of 
business  that  would  have  paid  him  a 
great  deal  better  than  painting  a  lot  of 
rubbishy  pictures.  But,  first  of  all»  I  will 
tclJ  you  how  1  managed  to  get  into  that 
swim,  for  it  was  through  an  extraordinary 
bit  of  luck. 

"  Just  before  the  mine  was  floated,  I 
went  down  to  Ashborough  to  look  at  a 
little  freehold  estate,  on  which  the  owner 
wanted  to  raise  a  few  thousand  pounds 
to  pay  off  some  pressing  debts.     He  was 
a  client  of  mine,  and  you  know  1  never 
roind  putting  myself  a  bit  out  of  the  way 
to  help  a  friend.      He  had  been  a  very 
good  one,  and  had  never  haggled  about 
discounts,  but  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
look  well  into  ever\^hing  I  am  inventing 
in.     Well,  whilst  I  was  there  I  was  intro- 
duced to  my  client's  neighbour,  a  regular 
swell,  who  owns  most  of  the  land  down 
there;    lives   in  a  splendid    house,  but 
passes  most  of   his  time    in  travelling 
about  fishing  and  shooting.     \  cannot 
understand    whv   any    sane  man,   with 
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heaps  of  money  to  spend,  wants  to 
into  all  kinds  of  danger  from  snake  i 
and  wild  animals*  and  chooses  to  put  up 
with  all  kinds  of  discomfort,  when  he  taa 
stay  at  home  in  safety,  and  enjoy  hjn 
in  a  rational  way.    My  idea  of  enjoyTumi 
is  a  comfortable  bed  to  sleep  in,  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  making  money. 

"Anyway,  the   major  was  not   at   all 
stuck  up,  and,  as  far  as  business  goes,  as 
simple  as  a  child,     He  is  a  widower^  r  •"' 
immensely  rich»  and  he  took  me  ove  1 
model  farm  and  invited  me  to  lunch, 
showed  me  all  his  curiosities.      He 
got  quite  a  museum,  and   talked  i\\ 
smooth  bores,  and  choke  bore.s,andni.i^.. 
zinc  rifles,  and  all   sorts  of  jiporisman's 
rubbish,  until  I  got  quite  bewildered, 

*'  1   hope  that  my  son  won't  spend  my 
money  on  any  such  stuff  when  I  am  i 
for  I  am  sure  1  should  turn  in  ray  gi 
if  he  does.     But  there  is  not  much  fear  of 
him  doing  so,  for  he  is  a  very  good  boy* 
and  ver}'  saving  ;  and  he  often  makes  me 
laugh  on  the  quiet  when  I  see  hi' 
to  w^heedle  a  sixpence  out  of  hi 
to  put  in  his  money-box. 

"  Well,  the  major  gave  me  a  fifst-rati! 
lunch  and  some  rare  old  claret.    As  we  sal 
talking  over  our  coffee  and  smok * 
grand  cigars — I  should  think  tl: 
cost   less  than   three   shillings   apictx: — i 
casually  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  gone  in 
for  gold-mining  when  he  was  in  South 
Africa.     He  said,  *  No  T  and  thai  I  •  '  '' 
sorry   for  any  man   who  suffered 
mining  fever. 

**  Then  he  told  me  tliat  he  had  seen  a 
preliminary  advertisemejit  of  the  *  Golden 
Bubble  *  mine  in  the  morning  paper;  *and 
from  what  I  know  of  the  property/  he 
continued^  *  I  am  afraid  that  the 
strilx^rs  will   itise  their  money,  fur  1 


fell  in  with  a  prospecting  party,  and 
laagered  with  them  for  nearly  a  week,  oo 
the  very  spot,  and  the  engineer  told  n>e 
there  was  not  an  ounce  of  gold  to  be 
found  within  fifty  miles.'  ^Ticn  I  heard 
liini  <^ay  lliat  I  tliouglit  tliat  the  properly 
nujbt  be  all  light,  and  ihat  the  engineer 
who  put  him  off  was  no  fool. 

*'  But  all  at  once  the  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind,  Supp«jse,  after  all,  it  is 


I  said  that  1  should  scry  much  Hkr  t<j  see 
it  if  he  had  it  handy»  thanke<l  him   for 
giving  me  this  information,  saying  it  had 
saved  me  losiijg  a  few  hundred  pouci  ' 
'now/  said  I,  '  thanks  to  you,  1  shall  1 
my  money  in  my  pocket/ 

**  Ha,  ha  I  That  yarn  jjleased  him 
immensely,  for  he  took  no  end  of  trouble 
to  find  the  photo,  and  when  I  saw  it  I  felt 
sure  it  wa^  a  trump  card.     It  repre^cnled  a 


_..' 


w 


I  pumped  the  tmajorJ' 


a  rank  swmdie  7  If  I  wrirk  my  card^  right 
I  may  be  in  it,  (or  I   '  'ho 

promoted  it«  having  1 1  I'^m 

at  different  times.  So  1  started  to  work, 
and  pumped  tlie  major  for  all  the  infotma* 
tion  I  could  ^ei  out  of  him,  and  lie 
1    ' '    ■  -   .      -^.^-  to 

en 
tiiere  myself ;  and  w  Ifen  he  told  me  that 
he  had  '  .k.  k»  ^^f  {i^t*  xnine  some- 
where u:  ♦fH,  I  began  to  think 
tliat  I  was  m  I'ui^uine  goud  business. 


fiat,  dreary4ooking  country  with  a  soli* 
lary  tin  house»  and  a  nigger  and  a 
asleep  on  the  doorway.     It  didn't 
like  a  property  worth  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

**  Whilst  1  was  thinking  of  the  best  way 
to  ask  him  for  it,  T      ' 
somehow  or  other,  h 
you  1  shall  be  fileascd  by  your  i 
it ;  and  whenever  you  arc  tempted 
up  any  sliares   in   any  mining  vr: 

nemtjer  this — that    not    one  mine  in 


DICK  <PEXC^ 


iVfCmy  IS  ever  vvonh  sixpence,  aud  the 
exceptions  often  ruin  hundreds  of  little 
in%'estoffs  before  thev  ever  gi^*e  any  returns 
to  their  shareholders,' 

"That  night,  my  boy,  I  caught  the  last 
tmrn  up  to  London   with  the  pfecious 
photo  safe  in  my   pocket-book.     U  was 
too   late  to  get  home  (o  *' 
nighty  ^o  I  put  up  at  the  C  i 

Hotel,  but  sleep   a  wink   that   night    1 


iijijok  up  iny  i    ,    t        •■  ►  -    :jj| 

know  itmt  I  -  at 

' '  jti  the 

V.-,  ^^^      ^  \    .       .....    ..■!  ni  aV. 

sit  up  when  i  showed  them  the 
and   told    them    I  knew  all 
property,  and  a  lot  that  I  did 
and  I 


a  gh. 


to 


be  in  the  swtm  somewhere,  or  we  should 


^7 


Ui     ^Wii 


^m- 


I  dropfyeLi  tm  tin*  ii*htife  g<ing,' 


i:uuldn't,  thinking  of  the  little  >u4*ii>r 
(  liad  got  ready  for  the  firtful  division  in 
the  morning,  and  I  was  so  tickled  at  the 
idea  of  how  *  Old  Rats '  would  look  when 
1  cornered  him  that  I  was  obliged  to 
laugh  outright. 

*'  Well,  the  morning  came  at  last,  and 

Bfter  a  good  breakfast  1  felt  as  fresh  as 

'^paint  and  as  gay  as  a  lark,     I  buttoned 

up  my  coat,  juroj^ed  into  a  haniom,  drove 


t«»  ih, 


iRir^    nnrl    *  «i»^fi[f»ri  nn     lr»(f^fv    rmd 


uiifitir  things  liVri\    ii)|    Uirtii.        i  iiry    trie 

to  chaff  me  to  put  me  off,  but  Tm  nnt  a 
baby  to  be  played  with,  and  1  let 
know  it,  so  they  brought  out  the  v 
and  cigars  and  began  to  talk  sense,  and 
we  came  to  terms. 

"  By  Jingo  I  They  are  a  clever  lot ; 
they  ought  to  prosfser.  The  r  •-*  \3 
was  grand,  the  best  1  ever  nr  an 

A  regular  poem,  a  work  of  art,  a  masttr- 


DICK  SPEXCER, 
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trokibU  them  when  it  if» 
wound  up,  in  fact  the  whole 
business  throughout  was  quite 
a  liberal  education  in  pro- 
motion. 

"  The  public,  as  you  know, 
scrambled  for  the  shares,  and 
rushed  them  to  nearly  eight 
premium.  I  got  everybody  I 
could  to  invest  in  it,  and 
bagged  quite  a  nice  little 
profit. 

"Then  I  thought  that  per- 
haps Dick  Spencer  could  place 
a  few  shares  for  me,  for  he 
knows  plenty  of  moneyed 
people  who  think  no  end  of  a 
lot  of  him.  I  can't  understand 
why,  for  he  is  a  regular  fool, 
so  I  wrote  and  asked  him  to 
call  upon  me  in  the  city. 

"  At  that  time  there  was  a 
strong  market  in  the  sharers. 
My  contract  gave  me  the  call  of 
five  thousand  at  par,  but  tied 
me  down  not  to  sell  through 
a  broker,  and  fixed  a  scale 
of  prices  so  as  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  starting  a  scare. 
Of  course  I  could  have  found  out  a  way 
to  get  round  the  restrictions,  but  honour 
amongst  thieves,  say  I ;  besides,  I  could 
not  trust  a  nominee,  and  I  knew  that  the 
artful  division  would  run  the  thing  for 
all  it  was  worth,  and  I  did  not  stand 
to  lose  anything. 

**  Where  I  made  a  big  mistake  in 
dealing  with  Dick  was  in  being  too  open 
with  him,  for  1  told  him  everything,  and 
it  made  him  envious.  I  siiid,  *  Look  here, 
Dick,  here  is  a  rare  chance  for  you  to 
earn  a  bit  of  money  without  risk  if  you 
can  place  shares  amongst  your  friends ; 
I  have  about  eleven  hundred  left,  and  I 
want  to  do  you  a  good  turn,  and  it's  not 
an  offer  that  you'll  get  every  day,  my 
lx)y.' 

"  I  suppose  I  touched  his  lordship's 
pride  when  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to 
help  him,  for  the  proud  beggar  bounced 
from  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  he  stared  at  me  and  clenched  his 
fists  as  if  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit. 
He  quite  startled  me,  I  assure  you. 
Then    he    thumped   liis   fist   on    the   top 


**  He  called  me  a  blackguard  " 

of  the  table  and  shouted  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  : — *  How  dare  you  make  me 
such  an  offer  ? '  and  he  called  me  a 
*  blackguard  '  —  the  ungrateful  beast, 
and  I  had  offered  him  ten  per  cent,  com- 
mission. 

"  Well,  you  don't  suppose  that  I  was 
going  to  stand  such  treatment  from  a 
pauper,  do  you  ?  Rut  I  kept  my  temper, 
and,  instead  of  kicking  him  downstairs,  I 
pointed  to  the  door.  I  made  him  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  although 
he  did  laugh  in  my  face  as  he  went 
out. 

"  \'ery  soon  after  that  the  newspapers 
put  some  very  nasty  questions  to  the 
directors,  and  prices  went  down  ;  but  not 
before  I  had  managed  to  place  all  mine 
at  good  premiums. 

"  I  left  Winfield  about  twelve  months 
ago.  My  wife  seemed  to  think  that  that 
side  of  London  did  not  agree  with  her  ; 
and  I  got  so  tired  of  meeting  people  in 
the  train  every  day  who  questioned  me 
al>out  the  mine,  and  called  at  my  house 
at  night  to  talk  about  it,  and  drink  my 


MONTHLY   MATTERS    MUSICAL. 

By   GEORGE  CECIL. 

JUST  RETRIBUTION:   THE   CLAQUE:   THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA  COMPANY: 
MR.   CHARLES  VICTOR:    THE   •*RING''   IN    ENGLISH:   THE   MONTE   CARLO 

OPERA  SEASON. 


The  recent  burglary  at  a  well-known 
music  shop  has  been  deplored  by  tender- 
hearted scribes  whose  business 

D  A^^\-       in   life   it   is    to    provide  the 

Retribution.       ...  .^,  ^  »#     u 

public    with     news.        Much 

sympathy  also  was  shown  by  those  for 
whose  elementary  taste  the  firm  caters ; 
and,  so  far  as  free  advertisement  is  con- 
cerned, the  proprietors  of  the  business 
decidedly  have  profited.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  the  financial  loss 
incurred  by  the  publishers  of  "  Clioose 
Her  in  the  Morning,"  "You,  You,  You," 
and  "  Poor  John,"  is  slight  as  compared 
with  the  harm  that  such  ditties  do  to 
England's  musical  prestige. 

The  music  to  which  the  before -men- 
tioned songs  are  set  is  of  the  brand 
which  is  identified  with  the  music  hall 
and  the  pantomime ;  and  the  accom- 
paniment forms  a  fitting  appendage  to 
the  air.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  melody  is  less  offensive 
than  the  words.  Each  verse  —  each 
line  —  positively  leaves  one  breathless! 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
their  equal  to  be  found.  The  Parisian 
Apache  would  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
any  French  rhymester  who  had  produced 
their  equivalent ;  the  most  impossible 
American  would  decline  to  listen  to 
them.  The  remarkable  refrain  to 
*  Choose  Her  in  the  Morning  "  runs  : — 

'♦  If  you  want  to  choose  a  wife, 
Choose  her  in  the  morning  early  ; 
Call  upon  your  girly,  girly, 
When  her  hair  is  not  so  curly. 
See  her,  if  admissible, 
In  her  dishabille — that's  right ! 
For  a  lot  of  girls  are  only  kissable 
Under  the  pale  moonlight." 

The  first  verse  of  "  You  !  You !  You !  " 
is  no  better  than  the  second  and  third : — 

**  I  want  a  song  like  a  '  Principal  Boy,' 

And  to  sing  of  a  maiden  divine  ; 
You  seem  to  listen  to  their  love  affairs, 

So  you  may  as  well  listen  to  mine, 


I've  got  a  girl — now  then,  what  rhymes  with  '  girl '  ? 

Ah  !  yes,  I  know  ;  my  girl  is  a  '  pearl,' 
What  rhymes  with  '  pearl '  ?  Let's  see,  '  girl ' — 
'pearl,'  I've  got  it, 

She  sets  my  poor  brain  a-whirl. 
Here  she  is,  bless  her  !  but  stay,  Mignonette  ! 

I  have  no  chorus  to  sing  to  you  yet. 
Just  wait  a  moment,  I'll  think  out  a  strain. 

How  does  this  go  for  a  love-song  refrain  ?  " 

"  Poor  John  "  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  its  astounding  predecessors.  The 
lines  are  so  amazingly  illiterate  that  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  their  pub- 
lication cannot  have  the  slightest  vestige 
of  a  conscience  : — 

"  I  ought  to  think  myself  a  lucky  girl,  I  know, 
'Cos  I'm  engaged,  but  still,  somehow,  I  don't 
think  so. 
John — that's  the  name  of  my  'finonce' — you  see — 

There's  no  mistake,  he's  very  fond  of  me. 
He  took  me  out  for  walks,  and  oh !  he  was  so 

nice! 
He  always  used  to  kiss  me  on  the  same  place 

twice. 
Often  in  the  park,  we  would  sit  and  spoon, 
And  I  was  oh  !  so  happy  till  the  other  after- 
noon. 


MADAME   AMELIE    MOLITOR 

(Mrs.  Thomas  Meux), 

Who  has  been  instrumental  in  reviving  many  of 
the  delightful  old  French  folk-songs. 
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SIGNOR     CLERIC!, 

Whose  useful  little  l>tK)k»  •*  PerfecUon  in  Singing," 
has  met  with  much  approval* 

••John   took   me  round   to  see  his  mother  1  his 

mother!   his  mother! 
And  while  he  introduced  as  to  each  other, 
She  weighed  up  everything  that  I  had  on. 
She  put  me  thro*  a  cross-examination  ; 
I  fairly  boiled  with  aggravation, 
Theti    3be   shook   her   head«  looked  at  me  and 
said« 

••  Poor  John !    Poor  John  I  " 

Or  take  this  as  a  literary  lyrical 
gem : — 

"She  said  no  girl  could  hdp  but  worship  her 
dear  son, 

And  told  me  pretty  plainly  what  a  prize  I'd  won. 
Started  fairly  slow,  then  she  made  a  spurt, 
And  hopeil  that  I  knew  how  to  put  a  tail-piece 
on  a  shirt." 

While  making  every  allowance  for 
human  frailty — and  for  those  who  are 
ftientally  deranged — how  can  one  possibly 
sympathise  with  a  firm  which  has  pub- 
lished the  before-mentioned  ditties  !  It 
should,  by  the  way,  be  noted  that  **  Poor 
John !  '*  has  been  preceded  by  many 
another  example  of  the  same  type,  and 
that  at  the  present  momexit  the  establish* 
mcnt  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  eqitally 
choice  sp<x*im»^ns.  And  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  they  go  off  like  hot  chestnuts. 
Indeed,  the  great  unwashed  almost 
prefer  thera  to  beer. 

Under  these   circiimsiaiiLfb,  sympathy 


'^  Black 
Hand '' 
and  other 

Claques, 


is    both    superfluous    and    mi»dir<)ctcd 
One   ought  rather  to   rejoict   that  just 
retribution  has  overtaken  a  firm  whose 
far-reaching    connection    enables    ii    lo 
export  such  effusions  to  the  utmost  rni^s 
of    the   earth.     The  only   person^ 
have   really   suffered  are    the    ualj.-j  ,  - 
burglars.    For  their  meagre  haul  was  out 
of    all    proportion    to    the    pun    ' 
merited  by  the  commercial  miij. 
whose    money   they    helped    tliem- 
Possibly     the     deserving    fellows 
insured  against  disappointment.     At  all 
pvents,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  w^-- 

Madame  de  Cisneros'  late  advpr 
with    the    New    York    "Black    H^od 
claque,  though  tlirilling,   arr 
not  her  only  experience  of  the 
blackmailer    who    gaiu^    his 
living  by  intimidating  opera 
singers.     A  short  time  ago  an  A 
Italian  literary  genius  invited  I 
a  large  sum  to  have  her  pit 
biography  appear  in  a  pubh    ll.  :.     .i„  ,. 
professed    to    further    the    interests    of 
singere.     She  promptly  declined  thf'  *     ' 
but  derived  no  little  anmsement  at  firi 
the  contents  to  consist  almost  ex 
of  portraits  and  biographies  of  ' 
though  unimportant, ex-choristers — wbos<* 
sphere  of  usefulness  was  limited  to  their 
warbling  the  operatic   version   of  **  Mv 
lord,    the    carriage    %vaits  !  '*      Eq 
enterprising  is  a  certain  London  cA 
claque.     When   a   famous  Carmen   nrsi 
visited  these  shores,  she  received  a  letter 
from   an  enterprising  Islington  cobbler. 
It  ran  as  follows : — 

**  Madam, 

*•  This  is  to  say  as  me  and  15  others 

can  get  you  fine  curtain  calls.  Our 
terms  is  moderate.  Will  call  by 
appointment  to  receive  your  esteenied 
orders,  I  may  say  as  strict  privacy  is 
observed,  I  refer  you  to  (here  followed 
the  names  of  tJie  several  sii 
who  have  appeared  with  succ- 
I.ondoa)» 


*^V. 


obedient. 


In  this  connection,  though  the  need  for 
a  claque  is  not  generally  recognised  by 
the  visitor,  French  and  Italian  artiste 
occasionally  employ  the  Islington  cobbler 
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aad  his  myrmidons.  German  singers,  on 
the  other  hand,  depend  upon  their  own 
efforts — for  which  they  are  greatly  loathed 
by  the  claque. 

A    well-known    American    musical  (?) 


soon  return  to  London  for  another  season. 
The  company  is  well  supplied  with 
capable  principals,  amongst  them  being 
Mr.  Julius  Walther — of  Otello  renown, 
Mr.    Walter   Wheatley — whose    carrying 


MR.    JULIUS    WALTHER,    OF    THE     CARL    ROSA    OPERA    COMPANY,    AS 

LOHENGRIN. 


paper  is  infamous  for  its  blackmailing 
policy;  and  a  number  of  Italian  and 
French  publications  look  upon  the  singer 
as  a  source  of  income.  The  song-bird 
who  declines  to  "  advertise  "  is  promptly 
"sand -bagged." 

Having  terminated  its  Covent  Garden 
engagement,    the   Carl    Rosa    Company 
^.  has  once  again  started  on  its 

Carl  Rosa  travels.  But  it  is,  in  the 
Opera  interests  of  English  opera,  to 
Company.   ^^  hoped  that  the  troupe  will 


voice  stands  him  in  excellent  stead, 
Madame  Lucile  Hill — an  Elizabeth  of 
great  merit.  Miss  Elizabeth  Burgess,  Mr. 
Edward  Davis — most  musical  of  Welsh- 
men, Mr.  Arthur  Winckworth,  and  Miss 
Doris  Woodall.  The  artistic  direction  is 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Van  Noorden 
and  Mr.  Goossens  ;  the  repertoire  con- 
tains works  to  suit  all  tastes  ;  and 
the  prices  place  opera  within  the 
reach  of  music  -  lovers  whose  incomes 
are    not     equal     to     their     enthusiasm. 


\rn\'Tf-n  y*\rArTPp^  \rm 


Mr. 
Victor. 


Bar   Lundoii    ha?*    loit    Um    i^rovmces 
have  gained ! 

All  agreeable  featuie  of  the  before*raen- 
t  loncd  season  has  been  the  art  of  Mr,  Charles 
Victor — who  is  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company*s  principal  baritone- 
He  sang  Wolfrnm.  Tonic,  Fs- 
camillo»  Di  Luna^Qu 
and  Ford;  and  all  who  heard  i 
unanimous  in  praising  his  extremely 
realistic  acting,  his  hue  musical  inteiU- 
gence,  and  the  extreme  effecti\^ness  of 
his  singing.  Indeed,  it  is  artists  such  as 
he  who  confer  distinction  upon  English 
opera.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Victor  was  for  some  years  in  Ger- 
many, having  been  engaged  at  almost  all 
the  principal  theatres. 

The  '*  Ring  *'  performances  which  are 

about  to  take  place  at  the  Royal  Opera 

are     chiefly     interesting     on 

The  account  of  the  opportunities 

Amongst  those  who  are  en- 
gaged are  Mr,  Thomas  Meux,  who  sings 
Alberich  throughout  the  cycle — and  who 
already  Itas  won  his  spurs  at  Coven  t 
Garden  and  at  the  Metropolitan,  New 
Yprk;  Mr.CharlcsKnowles;  Miss  Leonora 
Sparkesi — who  possesses  a  tine  voice,  and 
Madame  Edna  Thornton.  Mr.  Walter 
Hyde  should  prove  an  acceptable  Froh  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Radford  is  to  be  the  Fasolt ; 
and  Miss  Caroline  Hatchard's  mellifluous 
voice  will  be  heard  in  several  small 
rdles,  Madame  Agnes  Nicholls*  BrUnhilde 
should  be  a  satisfactory  performance» 
while  her  Sieglinde  also  may  be  antici- 
pated with  feelings  of  pleasure.  Amongst 
the  funngn  element  are  Miss  liryhn  — 
an  exceedingly  promising  artist,  and  the 


disUagaidliea  UanT 

both  of  whom  h, 

America     is      wonhiiy     represented     \}y 

Mr,    Clarence    Whitehill  — '^f    Rnvrrnth 

fame. 

In  former  years  M.  Xauui  •  g 

has  "presented"   a  number  :n 

efforts  which,  e 

not  secured  a  p  ,     cis 

in  the  repettmre, 

season      which 

February  ist  no  m 
included  in   tl 


The 

MoQte 

Carlo 

Opera 

Seasoiu 


During  tlie 

ill 


be 


net*s  •' Th^rft&e/*  V. ;  ,  M 

year,  being  the  newest  work.     The  oihex 
operas  are  **  La  Gioconda/*  •*  L*0'     ' 
Rhin,"      *<  La      Tosca,"      "  Rig( 
••  Mephistofdl^  "    *•  La   Traviata/'     '  L*i 
Vie   de    Bohfime;*    "  Carmen.*'    '*  Henry 
VIIl.;*   and   ♦'II  Burbiere/'    Th<WJe  wlw> 
contemplate  visitmg  Monte  Carlo  for  the 
first  time  will  find  the  C6le  d'As^ur  an 
agreeable  place  in   which  to  spen^I    •* 
next  few  weeks. 

In  these  days  of  chtcaner\\  it  is  iJiU'^ 

refreshing  to  come  across  a  singing  master 

who  knows  his  business  and 

ri^Tf  who  has  the  honesty  only  m 
accept  pnpits  who  have  a 
natural  vocation  for  singing.  Sucli  a 
maestro  is  Signer  Clcrici,  His  kno\^  Icder 
of  the  art  of  which  he  is  a  profi 
attested  by  Caruso,  Battistini,  and  .rLn-i 
great  singers;  and  his  book,  **  Perfection 
in  Singing,**  •  many  hints  which 

are   highly    I  i    to    the    beginnPT, 

Unlike  the  average  English  teadier,  lie 
speaks  French,  German,  ItaliaUi  and 
English »  and  thus  is  in  a  position  k>  hn- 
part  instruction  to  those  who  know  no 
language  but  their  owti. 


■^UOSHO^ 


A   COMPLETE  NOVEL. 


WHAT    CAPTAIN    BRANDT    SAW. 


IDW  INTER  night,  and  the 
moon  shining  Tul!  and 
bright  over  ErndaL 

Erndal  the  rugged, 
with  it<r  5now-bleached 
fjelds  standing  up  sharp  and  clear  against 
the  dark-blue  depths  of  the  Xorthern 
heavens.  Yet,  Krndal  the  romantic,  with 
its  sK)pes  of  swaying  forest ;  its  eerie 
gorges  and  their  tumbling  cataracts — 
surprised  and  j)etrified  in  the  very  act  of 
falling  by  the  sudden  breath  of  winter; 
its  naves  and  aisles  of  Cimmerian  darkness 
formed  by  the  interlocking  of  gigantic 
pines  ;  and  its  mysterious  night-cries  float- 
ing out  weird  and  solemn  above  the  per- 
petual sough  and  moan  of  its  woodlands. 

On  all  sides  a  very  world  of  snow  truly. 
And  yet  a  snow  so  soft,  so  sparkling,  and 
under  the  intense  cold  so  dust-like  that  it 
is  caught  up  by  the  least  breath  of  wind 
and  scattered  through  the  moonbeams 
like  floating  fairy  diamonds. 

To-night,  as  the  stars  wax  fainter  with 
the  increasing  radiance  of  the  ascending 
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moon,  and  the  mountain  breezes  die 
softly  away  within  the  gorges,  there 
steals  upon  the  ear  from  afar  down  the 
highway  the  sweet  jangle  of  bells  as 
a  horse  and  sleigh,  emerging  from 
behind  a  spur  of  outlying  hills,  burst 
suddenly  (Jut  into  the  brilliant  night 
and  steer  a  swift  course  up  the;  silent 
valley. 

In  this  vehicle  there  are  seated  two 
men,  so  completely  enveloped  in  their 
heavy  pelisses  and  driving  w  raps  that 
the  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two   is 
wedged  into   a  position  that    would 
render  him  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  plump  little  cob  in  the  event 
of  a  catastrophe  by  the  road ;  a  con- 
tingency   however    that    appears    to 
concern    the    light-hearted   old    Nor- 
wegian   land-proprietor    as    little    as    it 
does    his    companion,   who    reclines    in 
moody   silence,   watching   with    languid 
interest  the  crimson  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
Xorthern  Lights  above. 

"  Come,  come,  you  nnist  cheer  up, 
Mr.  Dorrington,"  presently  observed  Herr 
Romberg,  scjueezing  forward  in  an  effort 
to  reach  his  whip.  "  Why  should  you 
permit  your  meditations  to  darken  the 
bright  prospect  of  this  my  beautiful  and 
happy  country  after  once  having  left 
your  cares  behind  you  in  London — that 
great  city  of  fog  and  gloom  ?  Look  at 
me,  for  instance  !  The  older  I  become  in 
my  years,  the  happier  I  become  in  my 
disposition,  and  the  more  I  am  abh^  to 
value  that  happiness  in  myself  and  when 
I  see  it  in  others." 

"There  are  events — scenes,  in  the  lives 
of  some  men,  Herr  Romberg,"  observed  his 
companion,  turning  a  pair  of  dark,  search- 
ing eyes  on  the  driver's  face,  **  that  efiectu- 
ally  shut  out  all  such  felicities.  You  have 
been  fortunate;  I,  alas  1  am — well,  as  I  am." 


TUB  BEVTUS  ffOCTSE: 


^'tlUU    vouog    cuan  has    b^ti    mmx 
K 

E: 

mutu  le  import 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Dorrington.  but  rem 
Of 

11  Holmen    the    murderer!**   be 

ad.»  V.  ..  *:h  a  gpravity  of  voice  that 
induced  his  friend  to  sit  up  wilh  a 
startled  ItKvk.     **  Bi       "    "  -you 

shall  hear  soinetliir.. 

**  Holiiieii,  llic  murderer  ?  " 
**  Exactly— it   was  just  so.      He   that 
wa»^  lately  of  the  Djte\^lsgaarden.     He 

wr    n  of  a  hateful  and  mind-tortured 

dt-  His  histor\'  shall  be  at  ^-^ur 

service,  d  only  to  warn  you  of  tl 
ti(  similar  contemplalions  to  tht> 
ufiljappy  HoUnen/* 

"  He  is  dead,  then,  I  presume — this  Hul- 
men  ni  vvhi^m  you  speak.  Herr  Romberg  ? '" 
**  Preserv'e  us,  yejs !  This  three  years 
since.  But,"  continued  the  old  man, 
laying  his  gloved  liand  on  tlic  English- 
man's arm,  '*  there  are  still  those  among 
the  ignorant  of  this  valley  who  speak  to 
his  living  in  the  spirit — ^who  have  even 
swoni  to  his  personality  confronting  Ihcm 
in  the  midnight  shine  of  the  full  moon. 
Ak  !  it  was  a  most  silly  child's  story 
after  all !  But  hist  I  Who  should  be 
coming  down  the  road  this  cold  night  ? " 
He  pulled  up  the  little  cob  suddenly, 
and  l>ent  forward  in  aa  attitude  of  deep 
attention. 

The  modulated  choir  of  a  number  of 
sleigh-bells  fell  upon  their  ears,  and 
presently  a  cavalcade  of  sleighs  came 
into  view, 

"Good*night,  Herr  Oiptaio  Brandt/* 
cried  the  land -proprietor  to  the  first 
comer,  who^  bowev*cr.  drove  swiftly  by, 
and  with  a  curt  nod  of  recogaltion*  But 
not  so  fast  but  that  in  the  bright  light 
thf^y  were  able  to  note  a  very  srarrd  nm\ 
I  look  upon  his  pn 
i  t,  tut  I  What  is  I 
said  i  lexr  Romberg,  who  seemed  a  good 
deal  put  out  at  the  apparent  slight^  and 
had  alightc<l  and  barred  the  road  to  the 
remainder  of  tho  party. 


•'  I   hope  our    little   friend  tlie   Herr 

' '    ;*ain  is  in  good   hr   V'       '  *'  lie 

ked    when,    \t^  is^ 

ilemen  were  mi  «j   Mr. 

^    a  as  Doctor   H  Wm 

Apothecary-   Laisen,  and  ' 

law,  Johan  Breldal.     **  If  I  uiujj  i    kuuu 

ibr  a  certainty  that  he  -was  one  of  the 

>t  of  his  Majesty's*  army  I  should 

X     he     had    been    frightened — ino>^ 

horribly  frightened — by  some  uinforcseeii 

and  sudden  calamity/' 

**  Jt  was  indeed  one  of  the  strangest 

have  iifj  often  ^pukeit   tu  i 
brandy-punch  prodivilies  !  -  .:   .    .„, 
at  all  surprised  thai  this  night's  occurrence 
has  come  to  him  as  a  timely  naming. 
Eh,  Uif^en  ?  " 

s^<|uiteso,H  -d 

jecary,   who  lt 

open-mouthed  at  the  phvsictau  w. 
expression  of  awe  on  his  fai^  rouod  i.i^K. 

•'  Tell  me,  Hartmann,"  said  the  bin  ^ 
pro|»rietor  with  an  unr  itT 

thf^  alligators  and  bit  li- 

ders  of  Uie  United  Stales  oi  Amenca  tlmi 
appeared  to  our  friend?  I  have  heard 
such  things  very  vividly  described  to  mc 
by  gentlemen  afflicted  by  old  Bourbon 
whiskey  in  that  convivial  land.** 

**  Alligators  and  blur^tailed 

ders  are  not  indigenous  to  thi^   - ij 

Herr    Romberg,**   growled    the    docti 
**Noris  the  Captain  suflicient!' 
travelled  for  snakes.     It  was  v 
that,  apparently/* 

**  Worse    than    ihatf**  cried    the  ob 
gentlemaUf    alarmcdly,      "  Worse    than 
snakes — within  his  driving  boots  ?  ** 

"  Worse  than  that.     For  surely  it  must 
have  been   the  very  Devil  bin 
appeared  unto  ouj  little  friend  ; 

*'This  night— coming  along  heie^  this 
night  ?** 

**  In  tlie  full»  broad  light  of  the  moon  I " 
prompted  Johan  Bretd*d. 

*'  By  the  l>end  of  the  river,  and  withiji 

of  the  falls  r*  added  Herr  Larsen 

..  .-.rinlessly. 

**  What^ — a  fikiii^  Larsen  ?  ^ 

*^A  figure^  standing  in  the  i 
the    roadway — w*ith  one  arm 
tiireateningly  I  ** 
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"^ 


r^ 


w 


A    ^jttvf  'Atiiidimf  tn  thi'  tntiiiife   >t  ihv  ritaJiLuv  ii^ilh    '««•  firm  tit! if !f J. 


*'ii<ni  in  lunifivi^  prf'trvn  us:  in 
what  likeness  was  it  ?  **  brnkr  oMt  ihr 
land-proprietor  in  imdisRuij^* 

**  flush,   speak    iow  I  "    ui 
doc:tQr«  laying  his  hand  admonishingly  on 
the  old     '     -'  mao*s  shoulder,  "for  th'* 
Herr  I  must  not  know  of  such 

drj  -l 

.710  was  leading  the 
wsiy — some  huodred  yaxds  in  advance, 
and  I  and  Larsen  and  Bretdal  here  were 
following  after  hini,  when  we  heard  him 
call  out  to  us  in  a  voice  of 
and  saw  hi^  hon.e  plunge  su- 
tlie  rori  snow  drift  nnd 

the  si*  1^  1   Hrrr   Captain    n 

roadwny.  We  drovt?  up  with  all  po^ilile 
^peedand  pkked  !:  -  He  was  not 
hurt,t>nlv  Iffriblv  '  \  ant|   tn*m- 

bli 

commentary    ots    Ibe   perststent 
Annagnac/' 
**  Then  vou  and   Larsen  smd  Bretdal 


as  us  n«asi'  fj  ami  niiniv*  I'-iu^ni 
Step  further  until  we  haid  led  it 

rnr  distance/* 

'*  But   the   horsp   must   have  r.f>srnr 
something,  Hartmnnn,  to  havi 

>^  for  somp  mofnirnts 
V  real,  pro* 

n>   '    '  '  — 

••  We   were   under  a   promise    to   Oi. 
fn.  M,|  not  to  divulge  thn  events  of  tiu^ 
-  jouraey,  Hrrr  Romberi?;  but  in 


itrttfog  \A>u  kuuw  wtiai  jt  ViS^  h«-  siiid  he 
saw." 
**  This  man — ^thU  ftguru  ? 

"A  aiei«   hn'*      -  - 
hilhv.    Th*  t 

^"  '  ■    ui" 

in  n  f r  : I n^  rn  !  **  wh  i  >t>c  red 


doctor?"  gasped  the 


drily. 

**  Hift  thr  lHif<.#> ? "  put  in  Hcrr  T^** 

ise:  I  liad  f 


lie  rootii  of  hx»  hair. 
*- Tilt     same/*    ass^^i* 
the  ^roe  n 


5» 


R^ 


l^ 


The   name   iiew    Uj    ximr   lips   ....... 

taofoasly  and  left  Uiem  gazing  from  one 
to  the  other  in  silent  a\ve.  Even  the 
dcxriar.  sceptical  though  he  H3s  in 
matters  supernatural,  appeared  to  be 
anytliing  but  convinced  on  the  point  of 
the  mental  stabiJity  of  his  military  friend. 

*'  You  searched  the  neighbourhood,  of 
coarse  ? "  persisted  the  Iai«l*proprielor, 
wlin  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

'*  Well — er^ — no,   I   can't  say   thai 
did»**  stammered   the  doctw,  reddening 
slightly.     "  It  was  so  absurd,  you  know — 
so  utterlv  ridiculous.    Eh.  Larsen  ?  '* 

-Oh 
that  g-i 
that  wa»  more  >  ^  thau  a  gman. 

"But  surely.  _  .  .  the  soft,  virgin 
snow  would  Imve  recorded  some  foot- 
prints,     U        n  t    too   late   even  now 

to 

But  hc/c  il>c  gfujnpy  old  physician  cut 
him  short  with  a  brusque  wave  of  the 
hand,  accompanied  with  a  farewell 
greeting;  and»  turning  into  his  sleigh, 
drove  quickly  past,  followed  by  his  two 
coni[>;iuious. 

•'  Thai  Holmen*s  ghost  again,  tlial  was 
all/'  was  the  land- proprietor's  summary 
of  the  foregoing  conversation  to  Arthui 
Dorrington,  But,  nevertheless,  until  they 
had  passed  the  bend  in  the  river  the  old 
man  refrained  from  sjieaking  another 
word;  and  when  he  did  speak  it  %vas 
wilh  a  voice  of  such  quiet  gravity,  as 
contrasted  with  his  previous  jubilant 
sallies,  that  the  Englishman  was  surprised 
into  the  most  serirms  attention. 

**You  see  that  light  over  there,"  bald 
he,  indicating  its  direction  with  his  whip. 
•*  where  the  mountain  spur  slopes  away 
down  across  the  head  of  the  valley. 
Well,  that,  Mr.  Dorrington,  will  be  my 
home.  To  the  right  of  it,  and  some 
distance  up  ihp  hi  11 -side,  is  the  Djce\^l5- 
gaarden  (the  '  DeviPs  Hou«e/  in  English, 
io  to  speak)  that  you  have  rented  from 
roe  to  be  your  home.  And  she  shall  be 
thc/e,  all  smiles  to  receive^  us — my  own 
dear,  loving,  little  heart  I  ** 

"  Pardon  me,  Hen  Romberg  —  your 
wife?" 

•*  Nei,  my  daughter,  Gerda — my  only 
child,  Mtv  Dorrington.      And  you   will 


me,  my  deiir  sir,**  h€  added  Im- 
^..:     , *dy,  •*wUen  I   tell    ^  "?    ^>    '    ♦•*' 
daughter  from  her  earUisi 
always    been     of    il>c 
thougbts.** 

**1  see,"   ret 
dently,    '*  tiy  v 

infer  that  Mr.  DorringtoQ's  n: 
Would  appear  V    '^  ^    '      n     * 
gloomiest  ?  ** 


you  shall  set:  her  very  ollrn,  tjcing  our 
near  neighbour,  and  maybe  liavc  some 
opportimiltcs  of  converse   with    her  oo 

h 

.ti 
wa^  ui  youx  fatherland;,  you  will  not 
nkeniion  to  Iter  this  Holmen^s  affair  of 
tO'iilght.  There  1  1  am  sure  you  have 
not  taken  any  offence  at  what  1  liai*e 
said/* 

His  further  remarks  were  cut  thart 
Uie  sight  of  his  home,%vhicha  turn  in  tj 
road  brought  suddenly  into  vicv 

It    was    a    long,   vvo    *  "     * 
building  of  the  usual  N  ;^ 

surrounded    by    |  *i«d 

moontain-ash  tree-  with 

its  attendant  out-houses  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  main  road.  At  the  back  of 
this  group  of  houses  the  wooded  hilU 
sprang  so  abruptly  skyward   t^  h 

their  su|:»erstructure  of  frowninp  J 

rollmg  fjeld  they  seemed  to  tin 

existence  of  the  little  homestead  .._ ^ 

in  the  ^oft  moonlight  at  their  feeL 

**  Keep  your  legs  well  inside.  Mr.  Dc 
riogton,  and  hold  tightly  on  J  '*  shoutC 
the  driver,  wilh  a  sudden  burst  of  excit^ 
ment.  as  he  wheeled  off  from  tlie  nxaii 
road  and  swept  round  into  the  yard  at 
the  back.  "  Look,  quick,  at  that  open 
door  I     By  heavens,  there  she  is  I  " 

The  shavvJcd  figure  of  a  young  woms 
stood  under  the  portico,  holding  a  lam| 
in  one  hand,  and  shading  her  eyes  with 
the  other  in  her  endeavour  to  identify 
the  approaching  couple.  **  Merc — hi> 
there,  you  Andreas  !  "  cried  th' 
with  increasing  animation,  and  i 
the  reins  to  a  sleepy-looking  figure  thai 
came  wadmg  across  the  yard  from  an 
Out -house.  '*Take  )x»u  Jordan  aad  the 
dcigh  and  put  then  <      '  '  and  then 
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l^o  you  straight  away  back  to  bed  again. 
Come  along,  Mr.  Dorrington,  before 
she  takes  cold — Gerda,  my  dearest 
daughter  !  " 

In  another  second  the  land-proprietor, 
fur  pelisse  and  all,  had  mounted  the  steps 
loading  to  the  porch, 
where,  by  the  dim  light 
from  the  lamp  which  had 
been  given  to  an  old 
woman  in  attendance, 
Arthur  Dorrington  saw 
what  ai)peared  to  him  to 
be  a  young  lady  struggling 
desix^rately  in  the  clutches 
of  some  enormous  species 
of  mountain  bear. 

II. 

THE    LAND-PROPRIETOR    AT 
HOME. 

FOLLOWIXC;  closely 
upon  the  heels  of 
his  mercurial  host, 
Dorrington  found  himself 
in  a  wide  and  lofty  hall, 
hung  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  hunting  parapher- 
nalia, and  trophies  of 
sport  at  home  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

"  My  Natural  History 
Museum,  Mr.  Dorrington," 
explained  his  host,  who, 
having  hastily  divested 
himself  of  his  furs  and 
wrn|)S,  was  now  a'^sisting 
hi"^  gue^t  tlirougha  similar 
]»ru<e<s  of  disrobeinent. 
•'  Every  one  of  them  shot 
and  stuffed  with  mine  own 
hands,  in  memory  of  some 

particular     occasion 

Coming,  my  dear,  com- 
ing !  "  And  incontinently 
stepping  out  of  a  pair 
of  exaggerated  seal -skin 
<»vrralls,  and  whisking  the  remaining 
jxirtirles  of  ice  from  his  hair  and  beard, 
lie  led  his  guest  by  the  hand  into  the 
drawing-room.  Here  his  daughter,  who 
had  already  preceded  them,  was  standing 
by  a  Marge  centre  table  in  an  attitude 
of  quiet^expectancy. 


The  soft  light  thrown  by  the  tall  lamp 
beside  her  revealed  to  the  young  English- 
man a  type  of  beauty  so  winsome,  with  the 
revealed  innocence  of  those  soft  blue  e}«es, 
that  he  stood  for  a  second  or  two  gazing  at 
her  with  enforced  yet  respectful  admiration. 


The  shawled  figure  of  a  young  woman  stood  under 
the  portico. 


Standing  there  in  her  close-fitting  dress 
of  dark,  woollen  homespun,  Gerda 
Romberg,  though  slightly  beiow  the 
medium  height  of  womankind,  as  judged 
by  our  English  standards  of  beauty, 
seemed  by  virtue  of  her  girlish  slender- 
ness  of  figure  to  be  absolutely  tall  for  a 


Gerda  ukis  standing  by  a  centre  table  in  an  attitude  of 
quiet  expectancy. 

young  lady  oi  barely  seventeen  Norwc  giaa 
winters.  Nevertheless^  her  well-set  little 
head,  with  its  loosely  coiled  masses  of 
light-brown  haii,  the  white,  smooth,  yet 
thoughtful  brow,  the  well  defined  curves 
of  the  crimson  lips,  the  determined-look- 
ing little  nose»  and,  above  all,  a  firm,  well- 
rounded,  almost  protruding  chin,  served 
to  remove  any  suggestion  of  hoydenism 
that  her  slim  figure  might  at  first  sight 
have  engendered. 

So  sweet  a  little  specimen  of  innocent 
girlhood  did  she  present  before  them  with 
her  hands  held  out  in  welcome  to  her 
father,  that  the  land- proprietor,  without 
any  word  of  apology  to  his  astonished 
guest,  took  her  in  his  greats  fat  arms 
again  in  a  prolonged  hug  of  patemfi^ 
greeting. 

**  There,  my  Gerda  1  "  cried  hei  after 
some  clumsy  endeavour  to  readjust  the 
ribbons^  in  the  collar  of  his  blushing 
daughteV    **Mr  D  n,  1  am  sure, 

will  excuse  roe  as  :  >  will  my  dear 

child,  for  all  1  have  runiplcd  her  best  blue 
ribbon— worn.  1  am  certain   tTiis  lueht  tri      sinre  thr 


iifl  —  Gerda,   mv 
....      daughter  —  ^^ 
IJoninglon,      la- 
f  -ondon^ 

lOW    of 


den,  fatliier ! 

She  had  Ci-.u^ur.  n  r 
breath  sudd*^rilv,  an  I, 
Ns  iih     her     !:  '1 

(-ia^jied  in  ti 
\oung  man, 
ng  at  him  Wii.. 
1  session  of  the  d 

rrn   in  hex    U^^c, 
l«lue  eves. 
*' The    DJM 

den,  Miss  Roil ^,    .. 

nodded  reassuringiy. 
**But    you    do    n 

know " 

•*  Oh  !  yes.  he 
all,        everyth      _ 
laughed  the   land -pro- 
prietor,     pushing      a 
couple    of   easy-diairs 
towards  thr  great  iron  stove  that  cracltled 
and  roared  in  a  comer  of  the  room.     **  But 
the  ghost  of  Rasmus  Holmen  has  no  i 
for  him.     On  the  contrary,  as  a  true  ^^ ., .. 
Englishman  of  the  national  adventurou.^ 
disposition,  the  prospect  was  tlie  greater 
inducement  for  him  to  take   thf*   ho^isc^ 
Come,  sit  you  down  here,  Mr.  I  ^  n, 

and  you,  my  daughter,  hem  tm 
footstool  at  my  feet/' 

"  But  surely,  sir,  have  you  iLnt-L  i' 
you   will  be  all  alone  in   the   Dj 
gaardrn  ?  **  persisted  the  young  giil,  lilt! 
English  words  falling  from  her  li|js  with 
a  musical  inflection  that  was  a  revelation 
to  Arthur  Dorrington. 
"Your     father,    Miss    RorabeiL 
"d  smilingly,  *'has,   I    n  i, 

ii    care    to    provide    mc  n 

attendant  during  my  stay/* 

"  Trust  old  Maict  for  that ! "  bri... 

Here  Romberg.    **She  fears  neilhrr  roan, 
devil,  nor   tli  '    st   ghost         '         r 

stalked  a  Nnr  lal.     Sli  -l 

in   the  ^^'  Mr,    V 


it-,  latf 
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bought  up  the  place,  furniture  and  all, 
just  as  you  now  shall  see  it,  and  put  her  in  to 
look  after  it,  and  keep  the  rooms  aired 
for  some  possible  tenant." 

"  And  yet  you  will  be  very  lonely 
throughout  the  long  winter  months,  Mr. 
Dorrington,"  pleaded  Gerda, "  and  Gamle 
Maret  speaks  not  one  word  of  English ; 
besides,  she  is  extremely  deaf." 

"  Not  so  lonely.  Miss  Romberg,  as  you 
might  be   led   to  suppose,"   replied  the 
young  man,  seating  himself  by  the  side  of 
his  host.     "A 
solitary    life 
has  very  little 
terror  for  me, 
I    can    assure 
you.      It    sel- 
dom   has    for 
your    c on  - 
fi  r  m  e  d    mis- 
anthrope." 

**  A  mis- 
anthrope! 
But  what  is 
that,  father  ? " 

Herr  Rom- 
berg fidgetted 
uneasily  in  his 
chair,  and 
essayed  to 
reach  his 
g  u  e  s  t*s  toes 
with  his  broad 
foot. 

**  A  misan- 
thrope,  my 
dear,"  said  he, 
*'  is  a  man  who 
travels  into  a 
new     country 

for  change  of  air ;  and  who  pants  for 
peace  and  quietness  after  the  excitement 
and  dissipation  of — London  life  for 
instance.  Is  that  not  so,  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton  ? " 

"  Er — precisely,  Herr  Romberg,"  replied 
that  person,  somewhat  disconcerted. 

**  Then  you  are  not  in  good  health,  Mr. 
Dorrington  ? "  pursued  Gerda,  but  with 
such  a  depth  of  sincerity  and  kindly 
sympathy  in  her  voice  that  the  young 
man,  looking  quickly  up  and  meeting 
her  gaze,  felt  relieved  of  the  necessity  for 
any  immediate  reply. 


7  he  land-proprietor  took  her  in  his  great  arms  in 
a  prolonged  hug. 


She  had  scarcely  been  able  to  remove 
her  eyes  from  his  face  since  his  entry, 
partly  owing  to  the  novelty  of  meeting  a 
young  gentleman  fresh  from  the  whirl  and 
turmoil  of  that  terrible  London,  and  in  a 
great  measure,  it  must  be  confessed, 
because  he  was  handsome,  too,  this 
young  Anglo-Saxon.  Remarkably  hand- 
some in  her  young  eyes,  and  of  a  type  of 
beauty  as  far  removed  from  anything  she 
had  seen  of  the  kind  in  her  own  country  as 
it  was  possible  in  nature  for  men  to  differ. 

To  Gerda 
Romberg, 
whose  whole 
life  had  been 
passed  amidst 
the  wild  sur- 
roundings of 
Erndal  and  its 
people,  young 
men  would 
seem  to  have 
been  fashioned 
after  one 
eternal  model, 
as  instanced 
by  her  own 
burly  father, 
with  his 
straight, 
flaxen  hair, 
his  blue  eyes, 
the  lo  ud, 
hearty  laugh, 
and  the 
ine V  i  table 
handshake. 
Straightfor- 
ward, joyous, 
manly  young 
fellows  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception ; 
but,  oh !  so  different  in  every  respect  from 
this  quiet,  self  -  possessed  Englishman 
from  across  the  sea. 

She  imagined  his  age  to  be  somewhere 
under  thirty,  certainly  not  more,  though 
the  thoughtful  lines  on  his  forehead,  and 
a  silver  streak  or  two  in  his  crisp,  curling 
hair,  seemed  to  point  to  a  more  mature 
period.  But  these  disadvantages  (if  so 
they  were  in  her  eyes)  were  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  tall,  well-modelled 
figure,  elegant  almost  to  a  fault,  and  the 
dark,  almond-shaped  eyes,  that  fastened 
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themselves  at  times  on  hers  with  an  ex- 
pression half  curious,  half  melancholy. 
She  noted  that  his  complexion  was  of 
an  almost  marble  pallor,  considerably 
heightened  by  the  thick,  jetty  moustache, 
the  only  hirsute  adornment  he  affected ; 
and  that  his  hands,  though  small  and 
shapely,  were  relieved  from  any  suspicion 
of  effeminacy  by  a  certain  nervous,  not  to 
say  sinewy,  appearance  about  the  wrists, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
square  shoulders  and  a  decided  massive - 
ness  of  lower  jaw,  betokened  a  frame  as 
powerful  as  the  will  that  governed  it. 

For  fully  an  hour  had  the  land-pro- 
prietor monopolised  the  conversation. 
He  was  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  and 
full  of  his  recent  visits  to  Trondhjem — to 
his  banker's — to  the  club — to  the  various 
shops  on  his  Gerda's  commissions ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
struck  up  a  chance  acquaintance  with 
Arthur  Dorrington,  just  arrived  from 
England,  and  casting  about  for  a 
temporary  home. 

*'  And  guess,"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
holding  up  his  hands  tentatively,  "  guess 
whom  I  have  made  arrangements  for  to 
stop  some  time  at  Uncle  Sorenson*s  next 
summer." 

"  Oh,  father,  not  your  Gerda  !  Yes,  yes  ; 
how  delightful !  Indeed,  how  happy  I  am!" 

She  clapped  her  hands  together  in  such 
an  ecstacy  of  joy  at  the  prospect,  that  the 
saturnine-looking  Englishman,  with  the 
metropolitan  fog  still  in  his  throat, 
regarded  her  for  some  time  with  genuine 
amazement. 

"  And  now  to  supper,"  said  the  land- 
proprietor,  as  that  meal  was  announced 
by  the  old  woman  before  referred  to, 
and  cutting  short  his  daughter's  trans- 
ports with  a  kiss.  *' Come  along,  Mr. 
Dorrington,  let  me  see  if  the  forest  air  of 
Emdal  has  brought  you  back  the  appetite 
you   were    looking   for   in    Trondhjem. 

Lead  on   mv  dear Mr.  Dorrington, 

after  you. 

III. 
A  winter's  evening  in  erndal. 

FOLLOWING     his     young     hostess, 
Arthur  Dorrington  entered  a  large, 
inner  room,  whose  appointments, 
like  those  of  the    drawing-room,  were 


designed  and  arranged  to  protect  the  in- 
mates from  the  least  discomfort — let  the 
winter  blasts  scour  the  valley  never  so 
searchingly.  Here,  having  taken  a  seat 
at  the  table  between  his  host  and  hostess, 
he  allowed  the  conversation  to  remain  for 
the  greater  part  with  the  garrulous  old 
Norwegian,  contenting  himself  with  a 
monosyllabic  reply  at  intervals,  when 
specially  api:)ealed  to  on  a  point  in  playful 
dispute. 

Supper  over,  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  land- proprietor  calling 
for  his  long  meerschaum  pipe,  and  his 
daughter  filling  and  lighting  it  for  him 
as  she  knelt  affectionately  at  his  feet. 
Then,  with  the  appearance  of  coffee,  and 
its  disposal,  she  was  escorted  to  the  piano 
by  her  father,  who,  returning  on  tip-toe 
to  his  seat  by  the  stove,  remarked  in  a 
low  whisper  to  his  guest : — 

"Now,  you  just  listen  one  moment  I 
It  was  a  love -song,  written  for  Gerda 
expressly  by  Carl  Asbj6rnsen.** 

"  And  pray  who  is  Carl  Asbjornsen  ?  " 
demanded  the  Englishman,  somewhat 
abruptly. 

"  Carl  Asbjornsen,  the  violinist. 
Hush !  " 

It  was  an  unpretentious  Norwegian 
ballad,  one  of  those  exquisite  little 
silhouettes  of  a  life  joyous  and  free  as  the 
wide  fjclds  themselves,  and  yet  bearing 
throughout  that  indefinable  presentiment 
of  sorrow  impending,  which  so  strongly 
characterises  Scandinavian  music. 

And  no  more  fitting  exponent  of  such 
a  sentiment  could  one  have  wished  to 
hear  than  the  young  girl,  whose  sym- 
pathetic child-voice,  devoid  of  all  strain, 
vibrato,  and  such-like  abominations  of  a 
more  pretentious  school,  now  fell  upon 
the  entranced  ears  of  the  land- proprietor 
and  his  guest.  , 

*'It  was  arranged  by  poor  Carl  for  tw^o 
voices — soprano  and  tenor,"  remarked 
Gerda  to  Arthur  Dorrington,  w^hen  the 
tumultuous  applause  from  her  father 
admitted  of  her  speaking.  "  But  his  ill- 
ness— ^he  is  suffering  with  a  chest  com- 
plaint, poor  boy — never  permitted  him  to 
try  his  part." 

"  May  I  presume  to  do  so  on  his  be- 
half ?  "  said  Dorrington,  rising  and  going 
over  to  her  side.    "  That  is,"  he  added, 
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meeting  her  upturned 
gaze  very  delibe- 
rately, "  unless  you 
would  wish  to  pre- 
serve Carl  Asbjorn- 
sen*s  piece  from  pos- 
sible desecration  ?  " 

"  Oh !  most  cer- 
tainly not,  Mr.  Dor- 
rington,"  she  laughed, 
and  bent  over  the 
music  to  hide  the  flush 
that  overspread  her 
cheeks.  "  I  shall  be 
most  highly  honoured, 
and  so,  I  am  sure, 
would  Carl,  were  he 
here.  See,  here  is  your 
part.  We  will  take 
it  a  iTttle  slower  to 
begin  with.*' 

It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince, nor  would  it  be 
fitting  in  romance,  to 
assume  the  part  of 
musical  critic  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this. 
Suffice  it  to  mention 
that  the  young  man 
possessed  a  remarkably  sweet  tenor  voice, 
that  the  simple  air  presented  no  difficulty 
that  an  ordinary  singer  might  not  have 
mastered  at  first  sight,  and  that  the 
executants,  spurred  on  by  some  mysterious 
emotions  known  only  to  themselves,  were 
interpreting  the  swan-song  of  the  con- 
sumptive Asbjomsen  as  the  poor  man 
may,  or  may  not — God  knows — ^have  had 
it  from  Heaven. 

The  land- proprietor  had  suffered  his 
long  pipe  to  drop  upon  his  lap,  and,  with 
his  head  thrown  back,  was  marking  inde- 
pendent time  with  his  disengaged  hand, 
and  nodding  delightedly  at  intervals  to 
the  privileged  Karen,  who  stood  at  the 
door  in  an  attitude  of  rapt  admiration. 

Even  the  slumbering  Andreas,  in  his 
distant  out-house,  aroused  as  he  imagined 
by  some  fairy  choir,  had  thrown  on  his 
clothes,  and,  knee -deep  in  the  feathery 
snow,  was  listening  greedily  under  the 
drawing-room  window. 

"  Preserve  us !  but  that  was  very  good," 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  clapping  his 
hands  demonstratively  at  the  conclusion 


"  May  I  presume  to  do  so  on  his  behalf?  '*  said  Dorrington. 


of  the  song.  "  How  Carl  will  be  most 
pleased  to  hear  it!  I  should  tell  you, 
Mr.  Dorrington,  that  this  Carl  Asbjornsen 
was  a  great  young  violinist,  and  one  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  grand 
name  for  himself  in  England,  where  he 
was  advancing  rapidly  in  esteem,  but 
that  dreadful  fog,  acting  on  a  naturally 
delicate  constitution,  was  fated  to  spoil 
all  his  prospects  in  life.  He  returned  here 
to  Emdal  last  year — to  Erndal,  his  native 
valley — to  get  back  his  health  for  a 
second  effort,  but "  The  land-pro- 
prietor tapped  his  chest  significantly  with 
his  right  forefinger,  and,  with  a  meaning 
look  at  his  guest,  nodded  his  head  very 
expressively. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Dorrington," 
put  in  Gerda,  with  an  effort  to  dispel  the 
gloom  that  was  fast  settling  down  upon 
them, "  this  good  old  papa  of  mine  has  en- 
gaged him  to  teach  me  music,  and  perfect 
me  in  my  English — ^for  Carl,  among  his 
other  accomplishments,  is  a  first-rate  lin- 
guist. Oh !  papa  dear,  how  you  will  yawn 
when  I  speak  of  your  goodness  to  others. 
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lam  suTD*  now.  Mr.  Darriogtoii  will  wish 

Karco  f " 
yx>a    hr 


tntcfesi. 

•  Lieil 
^  i  have  aniy  secti  i>f  it 

^»....«Uy  of  moDcy.  \U, ..  ...was 
in  debt,  and  was  ruaning  away  from  his 
creditois.    It  '  '       Or, 

maybe,  as  I  th  .  eply 

ta  love.    !'  -  ti^ii  the  kind  of 

it«an  to  lovL  liiv:  l  t  xi  i  an  away.  I3eside$, 
€licl  hr  oot  treat  my  pretty  Ultle  Gerda 
like  ta  1k*t  bciag  the  iniiooctit  good  child 
she  is  ?     Perhaps- " 


imnouncenirnt  that  Mr,  Dorrmgton's  bed- 
room and  bed  wt*n*  quite  at  his  disposal. 

Into  this  rcxjiu,  after  Dorrin^ti:m  had 
h:^  '  "  ihe 

g.i  Liry- 

irig  upon  iiis  shouk:  le.  iiU  j»role<vl, 

his  guest's  heavy  tr*. jjortxnanteau 

and  rugs,  and  halting  OQ  each  laodiag  to 
indulge  in  some  btiisterous  facetiae  and 
its  ucconipanying  thunder  -  peals  of 
laughter* 

"There,  my  young  friend,  **  he  cried, 
when  he  had  dujn|)cd  his  load  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cosy  Itttlr  bedroom,  and  stood, 
candle  in  liand,  ready  to  depart.  **01d 
Knncn  will  '  u  the  o.~  ^  the 

rusks  to  til '  in  the  e^i  i  •  i ng  : 

and  tlien  later  on  in  the  day  we  shall  go 
up  to  the  Scetcrb;ikken  and  inspect  that 
most  mysterious  old  house  of  the  devil. 
Ha.  lux]  ha  1  Good-night,  r  ,iop. 
one  moment/* 

He  had  gone  to  the  door,  closed  it 
softly,  and  was  standing  with  his  hand  in 
bis  breast-pocket,  gazing  solemnly  mto 
the  young  man's  eyes. 

**  If  I  was  lo  give  you  his  life — ^liis  con- 
fession— the  last  written  words  of  tliis 


Holmea  the  murderer,    tramlatt 


1  It  ioi 

...    .     ...,.    rl.r    h,  ,: 

-:iit?    .No 
^r.  up  til 

a  there  to 

ex  iU  coQtents  mixt  uiy  tLahng^s 

>ou  lock  it  up  ] 

•  i  ij    from   all    the 
: — thb    truthful    rcc 


_'::iL*Ir^   1^ 


3t   >Air.   tM    ' 

of  its  contents  to  my  Utiic  ii 
was  kind  to  her  at  one  time,  ,w 
beloved  of  her^  of  this  wretched  simi 

and  V        '  '  ' 

day  :: 

foul  thing  r     Vou  wiil  pa 

Arthur  Dorriogton,  who  v.        :    .  :  . 
posed  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  was 
impressed  by  the  old  man's  earn  ~  • 
speech   and   gesture,   togethei  iic 

"1    of    the   young    gid'a    name 
-ecret  document,  that  he  readHv 
gave  hirn  the  requisite  assurance,  t 
the   roll  of  pajjer  from  Y]r--  ^-  ^^ 

and  locking  it  up  in  his  df  lo 

the  manifest  relief  of  his  tiu^L  Theo, 
when  the  latter  had  bade  him  good-nicrht 
and  the  sound  of  his  receding  for 
had  died  away,  he  flung  himself  upt  ..  .-._ 
little  down-quilted  wooden  bedstead,  and 
gave  himself  up  io  his  reflections. 

What  they  might  have  been  it  wmild 
be  hard  to  say.     He  lay  on  s^ 

hands  clasped  behind  his  1        , 
dark  eyes  strained  on  the  wooden  Cr 
It  was  an  impenetrable  face^^ — a  '-  i 

might  once  have  reflccti^d  ever  n 

of  the  heart  as  tliat  of 
been  suddenly  cast  into 
on  the  instant,  by  some  terrible  stroke  of 
ill-fortune. 

Presently  liis  ga«5  wandered  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  old  *  :  '  n  ~ 

of  the  room,   and 
appcaxaiire    of   curiosity   a     hi  \ 

bound  box  or  tnmk  lltat  oo'iin. 
portion  of  the  floor  space 
taking  the  candle  from  ilt^  i  cu.,  r.^ 
got  up  to  examine  it  more  closely. 
It  bore  her  name  oa  tlxe  side  facing 


3<'7' 


Him,    in    lofig,     t^    '  Is; 

'''*Gerdu   Romberg,"  nrl 

year  of  hnv  birth  below. 

He  stood,  candle  in haiiu,  i^ *,.,,,?,  u^.%m. 
upon  it  with  ;i  strancfi!  expft'bsion.  half 
'  riious,  lialf  s«  "  wholly 

'  »l,  on  his  d.i  I   again 

that  sigh,  so  fniughl  with  intense  wctiri^ 
ncss  of  soul  that,  had  ihe  worthy  land- 
proprirjor  l3<!ea  wilJiiQ  earshot,  lie  might 
have  V'  '  *  '- ther  liLs  guest  \va^ 
not  ^^v^  ih  rpniorsf?  (as  xnuc 

drt-. 

*"  I  ,        j-si-au,'*  he  multrjred, 

as  he  stooped  to  examine  tlte  quAint 
^des,tgn  of  the  me?diipval  lock  and  fasten- 
ngs,     *•  Hrr  dowrv — the  first  few  twigs 

l!i       '  '    ^  I[)  to  built  the  nr*t 

[ii  I    the   dosiffd   mate 

^liall  |3«rirsent  hinjsdf.  What  a  -strange, 
nialter-of-fttct  people  these  Nortlimrn  are. 
Can  she.  so  young,  and  incxfierimced 
in  tl  '  '       Iv  made  her 

cliCH  -I    it   in    thf 

least  matter  to  inef 

•*/VDd  yet*'— he  paused  on    hi , 

back  to  the  bedside  to  throw  another  lio* 

■     ■,       V     ^    ■  ^   "       '■-iX'^**as  ;.  ''    r  of 

J  111  very  i.;  to 

1 1  rl  of  the  uijj' 

!  ^* 

It    wns    her    v^ioe — Clerda's— coming 
f  .:...K   ,,.  u;.  .-r...  *''rn<iome distant  room, 
the  rh^ing  bars  of 
"fi  ut  the  youog 

Arthur    L*  extinguished    the 

„cand]e  and   ....   .,  the  window.    The 

dm  \va^  now  flooded  with  the  $oft  light 

tlie    be.i;        '      lifd 
t(  n  pH  ih'  tit: 

Idour.    <  M 

hafi  >tead  he  could  liear 


liv  vindow,  a  v 

M^>l  ^   crept  suddt  i 

cold,  bright  night.    Not  a  murmur  fron 

tlm    great    sjiruoe    f<uest    roui^t    ^ 

him.     Not  a  breath  of  air  tt;  j 

stj  '' iiirdeu*.     1  ht  lull, 

bi  the  lops  of  (Im 

gleanung  (jeids  with  an  intensity  an<j 
neame&>  of  liglit  that  >eemed  almc 
preternatural  to  the  jaded  Londoner; 
gating  in  rapt  admiration  upon  this  fay* 
like  vf^ne. 

\  ■  ■  • 

en  I  a  pro* 

l0ii^''i   ij^jwi  iM   Mi«  Ji  nil  1IJ1 11 1  u  1   \i  ^   ■   " 

intensity   that  even  the  land-fr 

do  o  sh^ep  in  tlie  adj 

wa  -1   to  ^it  up  in   n  1 

remark  about  it. 

••It  wasi  a  cold  night  to  bring  them 
down  so  far,"  said  he  to  himself  w»hfin. 
aft^     '    ■■         ■  "■'       ■.    '  :    •[ 

th. 

••  Ak  I   but  u  wiib  tiil  htuii  and  baidi^da^b 
about  tlii:)sc  dea  tJ  i  -  si  gu^/' 

lie  knocked  with  his  elbow  on  tbowall 
beside  him. 

•'Mr.  DorringtonI  ** 

•  H»-rr  Roinherg  !  " 

That  w;is  only  ihrt  wolTii  c^^  from 
the  Djirvf  Isgaarden  when  the  moon  was 
ai  the  full,  and  the  cold  w^s  tn tense.  I 
trust  that  you  will  slr«*p  ^ell.  Good* 
night  1" 

•'Gnod^iiight  I  •• 

Ajid  a  stillnesfi  a%  of  the  dead  fell  upon 


o 


M|g    D|CEVEt^GA\JeDRft(. 

Marct»    sittiu^     .sj ...^ 

favourite  window  m  the  I 


Gamlc 


Ik     p 

jiunty, 


I    had   [I 
him*  on  her  knees  by  the  side  oi  old 
aren*  retuming  her  humble  tlianks  to 
the  gre^tt  God    who  had  lo  steadfastly 

all        :   ^"    ,      '         •       '    ■   ,• 
ime* 
Willi 


convrniitioD,  and  tli 

And 


ith  a  heavi 


the  Murdy    Inn 


tor 
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the  high  steps  leading  to  the  covered 
entrance. 

"  Go  straight  inside,  Mr.  Dorrington," 
cried  Herr  Romberg,  with  a  kindly  nod 
at  the  curtseying  old  woman  in  the  door- 
way. "  Andreas,  you  lazy  rascal,  are  you 
going  to  stop  all  day  on  the  road  with 
that  box  ?  Soh !  Let  me  give  you  a 
helping  hand  up  the  steps  with  it. 
There !  Now  we  are  all  safe  and  sound 
within  the  Djoevelsgaarden. 

"  Gamle  Maret,  look  you  here,"  he  con- 
tinued to  the  old  retainer  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  "  Here  have  you  Herr  Dor- 
rington,  an  English  gentleman,  come  to 
stay  with  you  as  the  ow-ner  of  this  house 
until  you  or  the  devil  drive  him  out  of  it 
again.  You  understand  me,  eh  ?  *'  he 
^vent  on,  still  in  the  vernacular.  "  He  is 
my  friend,  and  as  such  I  expect  him  to  be 
treated  with  the  same  attention  as  I  am 
sure  you  would  treat  me  if.  Heaven  help 
me,  I  was  ever  mad  enough  to  stay  in 
such  a  place.  Andreas  here  will  give  you 
full  instructions  as  to  his  meals  and' meal 
hours,  and  will  come  over  himself  twice 
a  week  in  case  you  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance." 

*'  As  the  Herren  wishes  it,  so  shall  it  be 
done,"  murmured  the  old  woman,  beam- 
ing up  gratefully  at  him  through  her 
spectacles.  "  You  will  find  the  rooms 
already  warmed  and  healthy  to  go  into, 
all  except  the  bedroom — Herr  Holmen*s 
bedroom.  That  is  scarcely  ready  to  be 
occupied  to-night.  The  clothes  will 
have  to  be  aired " 

"  Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
for  that.  Herr  Dorrington  stops  another 
evening  with  me  before  he  finally  settles 
down  here.  This  way  to  the  drawing- 
room,  my  friend.  Andreas  w^ill  take  your 
box  into  the  bedroom." 

And  acting  the  part  of  cicerone,  the  old 
gentleman  forthwith  proceeded  to  escort 
the  young  Englishman  throughout  the 
house. 

The  Djoevelsgaarden  itself,  a  long,  two- 
storied,  log-built  house,  was  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  plateau  forming  the 
summit  of  the  Sceterbakken,  and  directly 
under  a  thickly  wooded  mountain  range, 
now  know^n  as  the  Holmensbjerg.  From 
the  front  door  entrance  to  the  house, 
extending  to  the  verge  of  the  plateau  (a 


distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards), 
was  an  irregular  avenue  of  birch  and 
alder  trees,  now  denuded  of  leaf,  and 
waving  stiffly  in  the  wind  over  the 
shallow-pitted  snow-track  beneath  them. 

The  rooms  of  this  building  occupied  its 
entire  width,  and  opened  directly  one 
into  another  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  possible  at  times  to  look  through  the 
house  from  end  to  end.  The  floors  were, 
without  exception,  uncarpetted,  and 
appeared  considerably  warped  and  worn 
with  age.  But  they  were  scrupulously 
clean,  and  lightly  sprinkled  over  with 
needles  from  the  spruce  and  pine  trees,  as 
is  the  custom  in  most  Norwegian  villages. 
Of  furniture  there  was  but  a  scant  supply, 
and  what  there  was  of  it  afforded  few 
facilities  for  lounging.  The  windows 
were  undraped  and  innocent  of  blinds — 
the  light  being  excluded  at  will  by  means 
of  small,  green  shutters  hinged  on  the 
outside. 

Altogether,  the  dwelling-place  was  far 
from  being  an  inviting  one,  though  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  did  not  appear  on  the 
impassive  features  of  the  young  English- 
man. 

"Out  there  is  the  wood-house,  with 
the  barn  for  winter  fodder  above  it," 
remarked  the  Norwegian,  when  they  had 
inspected  the  rooms  and  descended  into 
the  yard  at  the  back.  "  Of  that  you  will 
have  no  use  except  for  Maret*s  fire^vood. 
Hereunder,  where  this  trapdoor  lies,"  he 
continued,  when  they  had  entered  the 
out-house,  "  there  is  the  usual  under- 
ground storage  place  for  all  refuse,  with 
an  outlet  at  the  back,  but  which  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  used — except 
by  the  rats,  for  which  this  country  is 
justly  celebrated.  The  Gamle  Maret  was 
telling  me  that  they  take  away  all  her 
food  from  the  kitchen  when  she  leaves 
the  house  alone  for  a  day.  Bear  me  a 
hand  here,  Andreas,  until  we  lift  it  up." 

Employing  some  considerable  amount 
of  force,  the  land-proprietor  and  his 
servant  wrenched  the  trapdoor  from  its 
position,  and  held  it  half  open  while  the 
Englishman  peered  into  the  darkness 
below. 

There  must  have  been  legions  of  rats 
there,  and  monsters  at  that  too,  judging 
by  the  clatter  that  reached  his  ears.     In  . 
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their  hurry  to  conceal  themselves  they 
appeared  to  have  dislodged  quite  a  stack 
of  lumber,  and  the  sound  of  the  falling 
material  reverberated  so  uncannily 
throughout  the  extensive  vault  that 
Andreas,  in  a  sudden  access  of  fear, 
slammed  the  trapdoor  hurriedly  to,  and 
stood  staring  at  his  master  with  an 
expression  of  unmitigated  alarm. 

"  God  preserve   us  alive,   man,   don't 
look  at   me   like   that !  '*  cried   the  old 


"  These  good  people,  Mr.  Dorrington," 
he  presently  observed,  "are  apt  to  be 
most  superstitious — ridiculously  so.  Here 
have  we  this  Holmen's  body  drawn  down 
some  innumerable  fathoms  deep  in  the 
black  hole  below  those  cliffs  where  the 
river  sweeps  in ;  and  yet,  through  some 
child's  story  of  the  people,  it  would  be 
believed  that  the  same  Holmen's  soul  was 
seen  at  nights  on  the  avenue  here,  in  the 
shape  it  took  upon  earth,  three  years  ago. 


Andreas,  in  a  sudden  access  of  fear,  slammed  the  trapdoor  down. 


gentleman,  quite  irritably,  though  to  all 
appearance  more  than  half  scared  himself. 
"Why,  you  would  almost  make  one 
believe  that  there  really  was  such  a  thing 
as  this  Holmen*s  spirit  about  the  place 
after  all,  when  you  stand  shaking  there 
before  me  like  a  palsied  man.  Shoh !  I 
am  surprised  at  you,  Andreas." 

Nevertheless,  he  seemed  more  at  his 
ease  when  they  had  left  the  gloomy  pre- 
cincts of  the  shed,  and  were  making 
their  way  down  the  great  avenue  towards 
home. 


It  was  too  preposterous  !  He  was  too 
mind-tortured  ever  to  wish  to  revisit  such 
ghastly  scenes  again." 

"  Then,  from  what  you  have  told  me, 
it  would  appear  that  this  man  was  never 
brought  to  justice  for  his  crime  ?  " 

"  Not  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-men. 
His  bones  lie  there,  at  the  bottom  of  yon 
deep,  boiling  pool,  where  the  ice  does  not 
form  itself  all  the  winter  through." 

The  Norwegian,  from  the  verge  of  the 
plateau,  pointed  downward  to  where 
Erndal's  river  tumbled  bodily — a  vast  mass 


Tht  uhviL':^  auu:^h. 


of  unbroken  yellow  water  and  ice-floes — 
into  the  bubbling  and  swirling  cauldront 
from  which  the  cliffs  with  their  stunted 
pines  :  '   . 

••  M  i  ocks  abovci  in  fn 

endcavuur  to  f^^pe  las  pursuers,  <r 
nighl  of  the  murder.     He  wiis  mad 
or  he  would  never,  with  his  knowledge  of 
llie  country,  have  attempted  to  getacTO^^ 
into  Bjorndal  by  such  n  route,  and  o- 
such  a  night. 

"Myself  and  this  Andreas  here,**  coti 
linued  Herr  Romberg,  '*  were  of  the  pur- 
suing party  when  the  news  of  the  crime 
was  brought  to  me  by  her  terrified  ser- 
vant :  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  this 
Holmen's  frightful  dealh-sliriek — it  was 
like  that  wolf's  cry  last  night — as  he 
slipped  on  the  loose  moss  and  fell  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  then  with  a  great  plash 
(just  like  that  big  ice-floe  going  over) 
into  tJiat  awful  hubble-bubble  down 
under  us. 

**  It  was  a  screaming  wild  night  in  mid- 
winter, with  a  regular  bli25zard  of  a  snow- 
storm in  full  blast,  and  the  snow  up  to 
our  waists,  Bui  he  never  appeared  on 
the  surface  of  those  waters  aga'm.  Go  • 
rest  his  pDor  guilty  soul.  If  they  ev^ 
did  throw  him  up  afterwards^  it  would 
be  under  the  ice  further  down  tliere  ;  and 
I  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.   Dorriogton,  to 

Eiagine  the  thoughts  of  a  drowning  man, 
nth  new  life  just  six  inches  above  his 
head,  being  bundled  remorselessly  along 
under  that  icy  prison — further  and  further 
onward,  until  at  last  he  sees  and  thinks 
no  more  i  *' 

Thfi  Englishman  appeared  too  im- 
pressed l)y  the  old  gentleman*s  gruesome 
H'cital  to  offer  any  comment  on  the 
event  ;  and  the  three  commenced  to 
descend  the  Soeterbakken  by  an  almost 
snowed-up  track  trending  away  from  the 
r..  ^>g    of    EmdaVs  foss. 

'I  d  the  dry  bed  of  H 

littic  tributary  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
valley^  from  whence  a  well-trodden  path 
conducted  them  with  less  difficulty  of 
if^  t    to    the    m  d,  and  > 

1  o  the  land-p  s  home, 

iiefft   they    found  (  tg  at 

her  studies    with  Ca^  ,  fj.   \hf 

violmisl,  a  sLim,  undersized » neatly  d 

iiiftfiffflBlliriliii  ritiitiiliiiMil  i    i 


cheeks,  and  bright^  intclloctual-looidn^ 
grey  e>^es. 
He  gave  the  Eaglishmaii  good>day  in 


de  ill  im attitude ui  ntri^in^-! 
The  young  girl  had  abo  risen  bom  her 

Ml 


bowed    cere]  to    her  and   ber^ 

teacher,  and  ^.l     .,       r -  ^^  -^  -r  the  books  I 
on  the  table  witli  i!i  gloom  of  ^ 

expression    that    seemed    Uabitual  with 
him, 

"And  what  is  this  my  Genla  is  trans- 
lating into  the  Norsk  ?  "  laugh»i^  tl^r  old 
gentleman,  bending  over  his  r*$  | 

work.     "  Soh,  '  The  N'icar  of  '  *  ' 

by   Herr  Oliver  GohHmith. 
the  good  work  of  a  I    man, 

rhere  was  no  harm  tlv     ,  ^  L    God 

preserve    his    fliemory     to    us  I     Henr ; 
/Vsbjomsen,  you  are  looking  in  cxQH^d* 
intr  good  health  to-day.    My  word,  but 
will  be  soon    leaving  us   foe    your 
iish    tours    again-      Eh!     eh  I    niy^ 
Geitia?    Will  he  not  ?  " 

*'  I  am  positively  sure  he  will,  father,*^! 
cried  his  daughter,  with  so  much  I 
enthusiasm  that  Artlmr  T^ 
fain  to  raise  liis  Iiead  and 
a  look  of  the  keaiest  scrutiny, 

"  ^Vnd   Herr  AsbjOrnsen,  Carl»  I  t 
will  stay  with  us  this  evening  tost 
and  music.     Will   he   not,   papa  : 
must  [lersuade  him/* 

*\rthur  Dor 
the  young  N 
long,  thin  face  was  suHused  with  cjotour,] 
and  that  his  eyes  were  sparkling  wilbi 
pleasure;  and  the  sight  deepened  tlm] 
on  lu.v  own  brow,  and  brought  an  j 
luntary  sigh  to  his  lifjs. 

**  Of  ocmrsr  Carl  will  stay.     Why  not  ?  *• 
Wtis  the  old  gentleman's  cliecr>-   r.r.iv 
**  Is  he  not  of  the  family,  so  to 
.'    '  '  ■    ;tl wax's  ::  ''if 


ni^ht  r 

Hi-rr  Vi 


ve  will  take  n  arive 
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He  left  the  room  to  order  the  sleigh 
around  to  the  door,  the  Englishman 
lingering  at  the  threshold  for  some 
moments  to  look  back  at  master  and 
pupil  as  they  settled  down  with  an  over- 
eager  interest  (as  it  appeared  to  him)  to 
the  work  before  them. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  of 
Dorrington*s  departure,  the  violinist  was 
much  concerned  at  the  inexplicable 
obtuseness  of  his  pupil  over  her  lesson,  a 
preoccupation  of  mind,  or  whatever  it 
was,  that  culminated  at  last  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  "Arthur  Dorrington*'  for 
"  Squire  Thornhill "  in  the  transcript 
before  her. 

Recalled  to  her  surroundings  by  Carl's 
exclamation  of  surprise,  and  the  very 
palpable  look  of  pain  on  his  thin  features, 
she  quickly  put  her  pen  through  the  name, 
and,  blushing  furiously,  made  the  neces- 
sary correction  with  a  very  faltering 
stroke. 

"  You  are  not  well  this  morning,  Miss 
Romberg,"  he  said  in  low,  almost  trem- 
bling, tones.  "  Your  mind  would  appear 
to  be  occupied  with — with  others.  I  am, 
then,  possibly  wearying  you.  Shall  we 
postpone  the  lesson  until  to-morrow  ?  " 

It  was  her  turn  now  to  exhibit  surprise, 
not  to  say  alarm. 

"Oh,  Carl,  why  do  you  say  *  Miss 
Romberg '  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  I  know 
I  have  been  very  stupid.  These  repeated 
interruptions  on  the  part  of  papa  always 
serve  to  distract  my  thoughts ;  but  I 
have  done  nothing  to  deserve  being  called 
by  that  name,  when  we  have  always 
been  *  Cierda  '  and  *  Carl  *  since  our  child- 
hood.    Is  it " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  her  eyes  having 
met  his  and  intuitively  read  the  thoughts 
— so  wretched  and  full  of  pain — that 
were  revealed  in  their  clouded  depths ; 
and  then  the  tell-tale  glow  on  her  own 
cheeks  warned  her  that  further  dissimula- 
tion was  useless. 

The  young  man,  with  that  terrible 
look  of  despair  still  in  his  eyes,  sat  sway- 
ing his  head  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards,  after  the  manner  of  one  bereft 
of  all  he  holds  precious  in  the  world  by 
an  awful  stroke  of  misfortune. 

With  some  degree  of  effort,  he  managed 
to  control  his   feelings,   whatever    they 


may   have  been,  and  remarked   with  a 
forced  smile — 

"Those  were  very  happy  days 
therif  Gerda.  The  long,  sweet  summer 
days  of  innocent  childhood,  when  the 
tide  of  health  flowed  warm  in  my  veins, 
and  when,"  he  added,  as  one  speaking  in 
a  dream,  "  there  was  no  one  to  come 
between  our  hearts.  Ah,  yes,  we  were 
*  Carl  *  and  *  Gerda '  then.'* 

"  And  noWy  Carl  ?  " 

"  And  nowj  Gerda." 

She  had  conjured  the  old  quiet  look 
into  his  face  again  by  the  resistless  charm 
of  those  upturned,  pleading  eyes.  "  Yes, 
then"  she  observed  softly,  and  still  eye- 
ing him  with  much  concern,  "  ever  since 
the  terrible  night  when  I  skated  into  the 
hole  that  the  salmon-fishers  had  cut  in 
the  river  ice,  and  was  drowning.  Oh, 
Carl,  what  dreams  I  still  have  at  nights 
of  those  despairing  moments  !  It  was  so 
cold,  so  dark  ;  and  you  had  slipped  in  too 
in  your  haste  to  save  me — you,  poor 
Carl !  How  vividly  I  can  see  it  all  even 
now.  You,  with  one  arm  supporting  my 
head  above  the  water,  and  with  the  other 
holding  so  tenaciously  to  the  thick,  cold,, 
ice,  and  shouting  aloud  for  help  as  the 
deep,  black  flood  tugged  at  us  by  might 
and  main  to  draw  us  under !  " 

She  pressed  her  hands  tightly  to  her 
eyes  in  her  effort  to  shut  out  the  vision  ; 
and  the  young  man,  whose  ill-health  had 
undoubtedly  dated  from  that  very  night, 
sat  smiling  tenderly  and  gratefully  at  her 
for  the  high  value  she  appeared  to  set  on 
what,  to  him,  was  an  extremely  slight 
service. 

"  I  have  never  been  down  to  the  Hol- 
mensbjerg  pool  since  that  terrible  night 
when  we  were  snatched  from  death  by 
my  dear  father,  who  happened  to  hear 
our  cries.  The  whole  place  round  about 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  always  ill-bod- 
ing, and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Djoevelsgaarden  and  the  dreadful  event 
attached  to  it.  He  was  drowned  there, 
you  remember,  just  one  week  after,  and 
about  this  very  time  of  the  year." 

"  And  yet,"  remarked  the  young  Nor- 
wegian, "  this  Mr.  Dorrington  is  about  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  that  very  Djoevels- 
gaarden !  " 

"  He  is,  indeed,  Carl.     A  strange  choice 
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of  residence  for  a  young  man  to  make 
with  apparently  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
in  a  more  gejiml  climate.  But  papa  tells 
me  he  has  a  decided  wish  to  be  left 
alone ;  and  we  are  to  hiiraour  his  mood 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Why 
do  you  smile,  Carl  ?  T^  this  so  very 
unusual  ?  ** 
**  Very,"  returaed  liic  other  drily* 
**  But  then  Mr.  Dorrington  is  an  invalid, 
a  mis — mis — misanthrope,  so  he  tells  us  ; 
and  the  bracing  air  of  our  mountains 
will,  he  thinks,  restore  him  completely  to 
health." 

"A  misanthrope,'*  muttered  her  tutor, 
rising  and  taking  down  the  English 
dictionary  from  its  shelf.  **  A  misan- 
thrope— ah !  here  we  have  it,  A  mis- 
anthrope, Gerda,  in  the  English  tongue, 
IS  *  a  hater  of  mankind  '  I  '* 

•*  O — Oh  1  And  does  that  include ** 

**  Womankind?  Most  decidedly.  I 
think  Mr.  Dorrington  has  been  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  his  choice  of  residence. 
Shall  we  now  proceed  once  more  with 
t!ie  lesson  ?  ** 

V. 

HOLMEN,   THE    MURDER.ER. 

IT  is  night  in  the  Djoevelsgaarden. 
Arthur  Dorrington  has  been  a  week 
in  his  new  quarters,  and  in  that  time 
has  seen  no  one  but  the  old  female  atten* 
dant,  Maret,  and  the  land-proprietor's 
retainer,  Andreas,  who  has  called  on  two 
occasions  with  kindly  inquiries  from  the 
old  gentleman,  and  a  request  that  he  will 
honour  himself  and  his  daughter  with  a 
visit  whenever  the  inclination  so  moves 
him.  But  up  to  the  present  he  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  avail  himself  of  the  in- 
vitation. More  self*contained  and  gloomy 
than  ever,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  very  existence,  and  had  pa-^ed  tlie 
period  of  his  voluntary  exile  closeted  with 
his  books,  or  in  wandering  about  the 
more  sheltered  portion  of  the  hills, 
v\Tapped  in  the  deepest  thought. 

Once  only  during  his  rambles  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Gerda  Romberg,  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  Soetcrbakken*  walking 
with  Carl  Asbjdrosen  along  a  sheltered 
way  that  bordered  the  frozen  tributary ; 
^  fyj^  be  bad  turned  aw;4y  with  aa  ImpaticDt 


himbelf   up  it^maind 

day. 
To-night  the  cold  is  very  inl^nse.  and 

necessitates  a  constant  sup-      ■  lie 

part  of  Maret  of  the  stove  itr 

rather     extensive     drawiog-r  S*> 

penetrating  was   the   outside  i:^  * 

sitting  alone  over  his  papers,  tlte  Ft 
man  was  startled  at  times  by  a  ^Lur^'^ 
cracking  sound,  as  the  walls  of  the  log- 
built  house  warped  and  shrank  hr 
bitter  spell.  Yet  outside  no  bi-  u 
disturbs  tlie  gaunt  line  of  trei:&  lliat 
stretch  across  the  plateau,  and  the  mid- 
night moon  floods  the  valley  and  plajo 
with  a  light  that  is  almost  that  of  *  v 

The  silence  is  broken  by  the  rr> 
Maret.  who,  as  is  her  wont,  has  c^me  to 
take  any  last  orders  her  master  may  by 
dumb  show  wish  to  give  her  before  rrtirinfj 
for  the  night.     But  he  dismisse^    '  rh 

an  almost  impatient  wave  ol  .J, 

and  then  proceeds  to  untie  «  itiil  of 
paper  that  has  been  lying  undisturbed 
upon  the  table  since  it  was  takea  bom 
his  box. 

It  is  the  manuscript  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  landlord  with  mi 
great  an  air  of  mystery.  Hf  Itad  be- 
thought him  of  it  that  evening  for  the 
first  time  since  its  bestowal ;  and  wtlb 
the  departure  of  old  Maret,  and  the 
closing  of  lier  door  in  the  distant  chani* 
ber  overhead,  he  commeiiccd  to  f^nf! 
what  purported  to  be  the  dying  cofif 
of  one  Ra<imus  Hoi  men,  whilom  Ptv.,_ 
of  Classics  at  Gmmberg,  and  late  occufiau! 
of  the  Djccvelsgaarden. 

And  these  were  the  words,  freely  traii-N 
lated  from  the  vernacular,  and  carefully 
copied  in  the  bold  r.(IItjrar>h\  of  tin- t.iiid- 
proprietor : — 


THE  CONFESSION    OF   RASMUS    JIOLMfcN- 

"  The  man  who  writes,  as  1  am  now 
doing,  with  the  hounds  of  justice  in  leash, 
eager  for  the  slipping  ;  with  de  '  r.i. 
mate,  ghastly,  yet  seemingly  hi  ns 

elbow ;    with    retribution,    stern,  inipla* 
cable,  yet  certain,  barring  all  roads  b'*fore 
him — such  a  man  has  little  time  (<• 
on  gencralitie-s  or  vaio  regrets. 

'*  His  words  must  rgther  be^hogj^  oj 
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hurried  gasps  on  the  hospital  cot ;  or 
that  less  fortunate  soul  who  utilises  his 
last  precious  moments  on  earth  to  speak 
— to  confess — before  he  kneels  with  bared 
neck  to  receive  the  ending  blow.  For 
the  terror-stricken  maid  is  fleeing  to 
alarm  the  village,  and  they  will  soon  be 
here  with  scythe,  and  axe,  and  gun,  to 
hound  riie  down. 

"  Oh,  that  it  were  all  a  dream  !  Oh, 
that  I  might  awake  once  more  to  the 
bright  morning  light  and  innocence,  as 
once  I  did  in  youth,  when  for  some  such 
dreamt-of  and  frightful  crime  I  stood 
beside  the  headsman — bound — and  saw 
him  test  his  axe's  edge  !  How  the  win- 
dows rattle  ;  and  the  doors  above  me, 
how  they  are  slamming !  Thanks,  oh 
God  (if  one  so  steeped  in  sin  may  utter 
that  name),  for  sending  this  roaring 
storm  to  shut  out  the  accursed  smiling 
light  of  madness  that  drove  me  to  this 
awful  deed.  For  the  moon — the  tempter 
— was,  at  the  full  that  shone  upon  her 
face,  so  wistful,  so  appalled,  in  turn, 
when  she  noted  the  light  within  my  eyes, 
and  heard  the  long-pent  wolf  cry  ringing 
through  this  ill-fated  house — the  '  Devil's 
House,'  let  it  be  named,  while  one  log 
remains  to  recall  my  name. 

"But  let  me  not  rack  my  soul  with 
memories  of  the  past  hour,  or  the  words 
that  I  have  to  set  down  may  never  assume 
a  shape.  Let  the  world,  then,  judge 
between  us.  I,  Holmen,  the  lunatic,  the 
murderer,-  the  what-you-will ;  and  she, 
whose  worst  crime  was  a  virtue  the  most 
immaculate  compared  with  this  of  mine. 

"  I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Gramberg, 
in  Northern  Sweden,  just  thirty  years 
ago.  My  father  was  a  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  college  of  that  town  ;  and  from 
him  I  inherited  sufficient  taste  for  the 
classics  to  take  liis  place  at  his  death. 
My  dear  mother  died  in  the  }  ear  of  my 
birth,  thus  depriving  me  of  those  counsels 
of  which  I  later  stood  so  sorely  in  need. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  I  entered  upon 
my  duties,  alone,  an  orphan,  and  without 
a  living  soul  to  value  my  friendship 
worth  the  seeking. 

"  I  was  from  early  youth  of  a  disposi- 
tion taciturn,  sensitive,  and  suspicious  to 
a  degree ;  shy  of  entering  into  com- 
panionship   except'  with     those     open 


natures  who  paid  little  heed  to  my 
idiosyncrasies.  To  such  as  these,  I  swear 
my  heart  went  out  with  an  affection  as 
pure  and  disinterested  as  it  was  possible 
in  man.  Yet  I  was  quick  to  perceive 
that  my  acquaintance  was  never  volun- 
tarily sought  after,  and  this  apparent  or 
fancied  aversion  drove  me  completely 
within  myself,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
my  pupils  and  fellow-teachers,  I  seldom 
spoke  to  anyone. 

"My  life  at  college  was  uneventful. 
The  long  winter  nights  of  three  weary 
years  went  by  without  effecting  any 
change  in  my  disposition  or  domestic 
affairs.  For,  strange  to  say,  I  more 
especially  shunned  women  as  I  would 
the  very  fiend  himself. 

"  In  time  my  health  broke  down  from 
over-study  and  close  application  to  my 
duties,  and,  having  applied  for  and 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  I  left  the 
country  for  a  short  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

"  It  was  during  my  stay  at  a  small 
Flemish  watering-place  that  I  first  met 
her,  my  poor  Beryl,  an  Englishwoman, 
and  as  fair  as  the  divinest  among  God's 
creations.  At  the  first  glance  from  her 
eyes,  the  spell  of  misogyny  fled,,  and  I 
fell  as  desperately  in  love  with  her  as  one 
who  had  been  secretly  pining  for  sym- 
pathy all  his  life  might  naturally  have 
done.  She  was  travelling  with  her  maid, 
alone,  and  for  some  time  studiously 
avoided  all  my  attempts  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  her.  Yet  1  could  not 
help  observing  that  my  importunities 
were  not  wholly  distasteful  to  her,  not- 
withstanding that  they  seemed  at  times 
to  distress  her  very  much.  And  this  but 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  that  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  in  my  breast,  and  was  at  last 
threatening  reason  itself. 

"Ah,  how  I  loved  her  then  !  And 
now  ?  What  mockery  is  it  to  confess 
that  to  me  at  this  awful  moment  her 
very  memory  is  dearer  to  me  than  new 
life  in  all  its  first  innocence !  Hark ! 
She  has  not  moved  !  So  still,  and  yet  so 
animate,  under  yon  terrible  pall !  " 

Instinctively  Arthur  Dorrington  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  open  doorway 
leading  to  the  bedroom  adjoining,  and 
at  the  same  moment   some    irresistible 
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impulse  caused  him  to  rise  and  move 
towards  this  room. 

As  he  approached  the  door  a  curious 
sensation  came  upon  him,  a  sensation 
that  at  last  became  conviction.  Some 
person,  or  thing,  was  passing  and  actu- 
ally preceding  him  into  the  inner  room  ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  full 
light  of  the  moon  streamed  through  the 
unshuttered  windows  and,  with  the  rays 
of  the  lamp,  lit  up  every  angle  in  the 
study. 

He  stood  for  a  second  or  two  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  staring  straight  before 
him.  Then,  remembering  that  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  was  in  darkness,  he 
returned  for  the  lamp  and  entered,  hold- 
ing the  light  above  his  head. 

The  bedroom  was  untenanted.  Yet  he 
felt   impelled  to  go  to  the  bedside  and 


DoYvington  entered  the  sleeping  apartment  holding  the 
light  above  his  head. 


touch  the  sheets,  half  expecting  to  feel 
some  body,  living  or  dead,  lying  beneath 
them.  But  there  was  nought  there,  and 
he  turned  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  resume 
his  place  at  the  writing-table.  And 
again,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  lamp 
in  hand,  the  same  feeling  that  he  was  not 
alone  came  upon  him  (not  this  time  as  a 
matter  of  surprise,  but  as  though  it  were 
in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things),  and 
then  left  him  as  suddenly,  as  he  sat  down 
to  resume  Holmen's  gruesome  recital. 

"  Of  her  past,  and  her  motives  for  con- 
cealing it,  I  swear  to  my  Maker  I  was  as 
ignorant  as  though  she  had  been  the 
veriest  stranger  that  passed  me  in  the 
streets.  Silence  on  this  head  was  the 
price  I  must  pay  in  order  to  possess  her 
hand  as  my  wife.  For  to  my  inexpres- 
sible joy  she  had  confessed  her  love  for 
me.  Such  a  risk  was 
a  small  matter  to  one 
so  little  versed  in  affairs 
of  the  heart  as  myself, 
in  view  of  the  object 
to  be  gained.  And 
so  we  were  quietly 
married  at  Rotterdam, 
leaving  immediately 
afterwards  for  Sweden, 
to  pass  our  honeymoon 
among  the  mountains 
of  my  native  Gram- 
berg. 

'*  Of  this  period,  the 
happiest  in  my  life,  I 
prefer  not  to  speak. 
The  one  transient 
glimpse  of  that  after- 
happiness  that  may 
never  now  be  mine, 
let  it  remain  for  ever 
sacred  to  her  memory. 
"  One  evening  as  we 
were  wending  our  way 
through  the  woods  arm 
^^^y  /  in    arm,    as  was    our 

^fL/y  wont,  laying  down  our 

plans  for  the  future, 
when  I  should  shortly 
resume  my  profes- 
sional duties  at  the 
college,  I  was  startled 
by  a  prolonged  and 
dreadful  howl  from  the 
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7,   ^y^^nrwf, 

A  mountain  %volf,with  -flaming  eyes  and  foam- flaked  chaps^  sprang  over  a  granite  boulder. 


depths  of  the  forest  beside  us.  In  another 
second  an  enormous  mountain  wolf,  with 
flaming  eyes  and  foam  -  flaked  chaps, 
sprang  over  a  granite  boulder,  and 
without  pausing  to  reconnoitre,  rushed 
furiously  at  my  wife,  who  in  a  paroxysm 
of  horror  had  fled  shrieking  from  my  side. 

"  For  one  terrible  moment  I  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  not  from  fear,  for  I  have 
never  experienced  that  sensation  (nor  do 
I  even  now,  with  the  world  itself  in  arms 
against  me),  but  shocked  at  the  fearful 
peril  that  threatened  the  darling  of  my 
heart.  In  another  second  I  had  darted 
across  the  path  of  the  infuriated  animal, 
and  received  the  full  impact  of  its  body 
as  it  launched  itself  at  my  throat.  I  felt  the 
sharp  teeth  enter  my  raised  arm  like  knives, 
and  then  we  were  rolling  over  one 
another  upon  the  ground  in  desperate 
combat. 

"  I  seemed  then  to  possess  the  strength 
and  courage  and  hate  of  ten  thousand 
demons,  as  with  both  hands  clasped  on 
the  brute's  throat,  and  prone  upon  its 
struggling  body,  I  partook  of  the  devilish 
rage  that  shone  in   its  eyes  and  vented 


itself  in  the  hot  breath  that  parched  my 
face.  Yet,  even  in  those  moments  of 
deadly  strife,  I  remember  turning  my 
head  to  assure  myself  that  my  Beryl  had 
escaped,  and  seeing  her  lying  livid  and 
helpless  on  a  bank  of  juniper  close  beside 
me,  where  she  had  fallen  in  a  swoon  in 
some  wild  effort  to  reach  my  side. 

"  Again  the  thought  of  her  helplessness, 
should  I  succumb  to  this  brute,  infused 
me  with  the  power  of  a  giant.  Remov- 
ing my  hands  suddenly  from  the  neck  of 
the  now  enfeebled  animal,  I  threw  my 
anns  about  its  body  in  one  tremendous 
embrace,  and  buried  my  teeth  in  its 
shaggy  throat.  Soon  I  felt  that  its 
struggles  were  becoming  less  desperate, 
and  at  times  ceased  altogether  with  the 
partial  suspension  of  its  breathing  powers. 
Then  I  must  have  fainted  away,  for  I 
remember  nothing  more  until  I  found  my 
wife  bending  over  me  and  bathing  my 
wounds,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  wolf 
(which  had  been  despatched  by  some 
peasants  attracted  by  our  cries)  lying  by 
my  side. 

"  I  had  saved  her  life. 
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**  Re.Uer  for  her,  niy  poor,  losl  darlings 
thfit  we  had  both  m^t  our  deaths  together 
on  that  fateful  eveuing. 

**  When  I  had  entirely  recovered  from 
my  wounds,  I  took  up  my  residence  at 
Gramberg,  and  devoted  »mvself  mth  a 
better  zeal  to  my  dutie?;  at  the  college, 
liappy  it)  the  knowledge  that  my  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  were  now  no  longer 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  all ;  and  for 
some  months,  in  the  society  of  my  dear 
wife,  I  managed  to  completely  overcome 
all  dread  of  the  after  consequences  of  my 
'  adventure  m  the  Gramberg  woods. 

*•  But  the  insidious  poison  -of  madness 
had  already  been  imparted  by  tliose  cruel 
fangs  to  my  veins,  and,  little  by  little, 
from  symptoms  at  first  slight  but  even- 
tually unmistakable,  I  knew  that  1  was 
doomed,  and  that,  even  in  the  hour  of  my 
greatest  felicity,  I  was  little  better  than 
the  brute  beast  whose  death-cries  were 
even  then  struggling  in  my  throat  for 
utterance. 

**  For  a  long  time  I  kept  the  frightful 
secret  locked  up  w  ithin  my  breast,  and  not 
even  to  my  Beryl  did  I  venture  to  un- 
bosom ra>'self;  though  I  am  certain  a 
suspicion  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be 
with  me  had  already  entered  her  mind, 
judging  from  the  pained  look  of  surprise 
that  appeared  in  her  eyes  when  my 
actions  were  certainly  not  justified  by 
reasonable  motives. 

**  One  day  a  more  than  usually  dense 
pupil  so  enraged  me  by  his  stupidity 
over  his  lessons  that,  contra^^^  to  previous 
experience,  I  seemed  to  lose  all  control 
over  .my  feelings,  and  beat  him  so  un- 
mercifully that  his  outcries  brought  to 
him  the  as.sistance  of  my  fellow-pro- 
fessors, who  sought  to  tear  him  from  my 
grasp.  Then  foaming  at  the  mouth  with 
a  passion  that  was  not  my  own,  I  flew 
upon  them  in  turn,  and  fought  with  toolh 
and  nail  like  a  hunted  beast  until  I  was 
finally  overpowered  and  lx>und 

*•  When  the  storm  was  over,  and  I  had 
again  obtained  control  over  myactlonsi  I 
was  ignnminlously  exp)elled  the  college. 
But  before  the  news  of  my  disgrace  could 
reach  '  '  T  *     !        V    !  up, 

and  *vi  1  for 

th  n  ^s,  i  luok  her  a\\ay  with  me 


on  the  modest  pittance  tlui* 
thrift   had  left  me.      My    / 
whiclishe  received  regularly  tin 
bankers  m  England,  I  could  ntv  .    ..^. 
myself  to  touch  ;  although  she,  |ioorsou' 
had  frequently  pressed  its  ti 

*'  The  anise  of  town  life,  t 
datlcr   uf    the    streets     of    T\ 
threatening  to  bring  on  another 
of  ungovernable  fur>'.  L  fearing  ' 
of  an  outburst  in  public,  again  miL  n  ^  u, 
and   taking    steamer     landed     here     in 
Emdal ;  and  this  place  having  ' 
fancy  during    my    solitary    r.r 
search  of  a  new  home*  it  became  even- 
tually our  fmal  dwelling-place* 

'*  Here  an  interval  of  perfect  happine 
supervened.      My   wife   became  idi 
by  the  simple  people   about  the  p : 
and  I,  happy  only  when  I  saw  the 
of  contentment  on  iier  lips,  was  ph^,    ,. 
to  pass  the  time  within  doors  with  my 
books,  or  to  ramble  by  her  side  through 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

"  Society  now  became  as  distasteful  to 
me  as  of  yore,     I  was  wrapped  up  in  m\^ 
steadfast  love  and  my  gloomy  for< 
ings,  striving  with  all  my  might,  H- 
knows,  to  make  her  life  agreeable,  a' 
resist  the  mysterious  impulse  from%^ 
that  threatened  more  and  more  to  < 
master  my  reason.      In  her  presence   1 
carefully  hid  all  evidence  of  anxiety,  and 
only  gave  way  to  my  despair  when  the 
light  of  her  sweet  face  was  turned  from 
rae.     Hush  J    I  can  hear   distant   roices 
above  the  roar  of  the  storm.    Good  I  1 
shall  be  ready  for  you,  my  friends  :  v^  * 
you  shall  know  all,  even  though  it 
be  when  1  am  no  more  of  this  roiseraDU' 
world. 

"To-night,  a  little  o\'^r  an  hour 
we    had   prepan'd   for  bed.     The   f 
was  then  at  the  full,  and  shone  serenely 
on  her  beautiful  features  as  she  knelt  at 
the  bedside  to  pray,  a   habit   slie  liad 
adopted  nfter  communion  witli  my  I 
lord's  little  daughter,  whom,  next  l* 
self,   I    believe  she   loved    very    df 
though  for  some  unexplained  reasoi^   >♦.. 
had  never  prayed  before,  nor 'would  she 
ever  bring  the  child  under  this  roof, 

**  As  &Fie  ro^if  aad  camr  to  my  side  tf^ 
kls>  nie  as  I  sat  bv  this  table  wr 
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suspended  from  her  neck  and  half  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  her  night-dress.  In  an 
instant  I  had  sprung  to  my  feet.  She 
noted  my  discovery  and  heard  my  cry  of 
surprise,  and  strove  to  conceal  the 
trinket ;  her  face  blanched  with  fear. 
The  hot,  red  blood  leaped  into  my  eyes  ; 
my  brain  whirled  in  a  paroxysm  of  jea- 
lous rage — and  madness. 

"  She  resisted  with  might  and  main  my 
endeavours  to  clutch  the  locket,  her  cries 
bringing  her 
maid  to  her 
side  in  an 
equal  state 
of  alarm. 
But  I  soon 
had  it  in  my 
posse  ssion 
and  had 
opened  it. 
It  contained 
two  p  o  r  - 
traits  and 
a  folded 
paper.  The 
latter  I 
read,  and 
understood. 
It  was 
enough,  I 
was  mad ; 
her  sin  had 
been  expi- 
ated by  her 
love  for  me. 
I  should 
have  in- 
quire d — I 
should  have 
reasoned. 

But  I  was  mad,  mad,  mad,  and  knew  not 
what  I  did  ;  and  I  was  driven  on  helplessly 
to  do  this  frightful  thing.  Hark  !  They 
are  coming  up  the  avenue.  I  can  hear 
the  young  girl's  father  cheering  them  on. 

'*  One  kiss  more,  my  beloved !  Thy 
crime  and  its  punishment  are  now  of  the 
past.  Mine,  more  terrible,  has  yet  to 
come.     Farewell  1 

"  Rasmus  Holmen." 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  wretched 
Holmen's  death -story  the  young  English- 
man intuitively  turned  his  head]  towards 


With  both  hands  clasped  on  the  brute's  throat. 


the  inner  room  in  which  the  terrible 
tragedy  had  been  enacted,  and  the  move- 
ment, slight  as  it  was,  seemed  to  signal  the 
departure  of  something  or  someone  from 
his  side.  So  real  and  familiar,  indeed,  had 
this  quiet  movement  become  to  him  that 
he  made  no  exclamation  of  surprise  when, 
a  moment  afterwards,  his  eyes  wandering 
to  the  window,  he  perceived  a  livid  face 
with  matted  hair  and  beard,  staring  in  at 
him  with  wild  and  angrily  observant  eyes. 

The  chi- 
mera van- 
is  hed  as 
suddenly  as 
it  had  ap- 
peared, and 
left  hi  m 
without  any 
curiosity  to 
leave  his 
seat  and  in- 
vestigate. 

It  was 
only  with 
the  entry  of 
the  cold 
night  air 
behind  him 
that  he  was 
at  length 
induced 
to  rouse 
himself, 
and  wheel 
around  his 
chair  with 
the  least 
symptom  of 
alarm  on  his 
i  m  m  o  b  i  le 
features.  And  the  sight  that  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  would  have  chilled 
the  heart's  blood  of  a  far  stouter  indivi- 
dual than  Arthur  Dorrington.  For  a 
man  was  standing  in  the  room  by  the 
open  window,  through  which  he  had 
silently  entered.  A  man  huge  of  frame, 
but  haggard  and  gaunt  with  the  ravages 
of  hunger  and  privation.  His  clothes 
hung  about  him  in  squalid  strips  that 
scarcely  served  to  cover  his  attenuated 
limbs.  His  unkempt  hair  and  beard 
were  of  an  inordinate  length,  and  almost 
concealed    his    begrimed    but    strongly 
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'*  Why  ?  •* 
The  >"oung 

man*s     query 

was  ^'Lit  V.  'th 


>^ 


/^\^       ^       seemed  I 
V    '  y     concert 

' /^. ,  .  them 

b'riself,        lOm 

-ij'.  I']    he    un* 
doubtedly 

li^ffllliihT;,..  was 

!  The    latter 


C^. 


seconds 
an  ex  {ire,  ,^.. 
of  B  e  n  d  i  s  li 
hatred  i  tt 
lliose  apf  cal- 
ling eyelxiHs^ 
and  1  h  e  n^ 
with  a  hasty 
movemeot  of 
his  r  I  g  li  t 
hand,  tore  a 
^^^ chain   and 

*^1!fBli  v\^J^3IS^/ Ji^^^'ffilS^f^^-^  '    /M.~^  locket    from 

his  neck  and 
threi^'  it  to* 
wards  him. 

The  hot,  red  blood  leaped  into  my  eyes ;  my  brain  whirled  in  a  paroxysm        *•  T  h  c  r  c  ! 
of  jealous  rage^and  madness.  Quick,  (or    I 

m  u  s  *       h  p' 


^t^- 


marked  features,  and  his  great,  starting 
eyes  blazed  and  sparkled  in  the  dusk 
after  the  manner  of  a  famished  wolf. 

The  two  men  stood  confronting  each 
other  for  some  moments  in  silence,  while 
the  Englishman's  glance  went  mechani- 
cally to  the  comer  in  which  his  fowling- 
piece  was  wont  to  stand.  But  the  stran- 
ger had  anticipated  him,  and  was  hold- 
ing the  weapon  at  the  *' present"  in  his 
powerful  grasp. 

Then  Dorrington  spoke. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  intrusion  ?  " 

To  his  surprise  the  other  answered  him 
in  broken  English,  but  in  a  voice  that 
was  as  hollow  and  baleful  as  death 
itself. 

**I  am  Rasmus  Holmen,  and  I  have 
qome  here  to-night  to  kill  you  I  ** 


doing  I     That  is  my  reason.'* 

Dorrington,  with  the  first  signs  nt  agi- 
tation  that  he    had   exhibited  since  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  stooped,  and 
ing  up  the  locket,  opened  it  and  gl 
at  the  contents. 

With  a  loud  cry  of  horror  and  giK  i  i.» 
staggered  backwards  and  sank  into  his 
chair  ;  and  then,  utterly  oblivious  of  his 
impending  danger^  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands  in  an  outburst  of 
uncontrollable  anguish. 

The  clicking  of  the  hammers  of  the  gim 
as  Holmen  raised  them  to  the  full  cocJc 
served  at  last  to  recall  him  to  the  f>erilous 
position  in  '^hich  he  was  involved. 

He  now  stood  up  boldly  again  before 
the  madman,  and  without  a  trace  of  his 
previous  agitation  on  his  stem  anr*  -*• 
featuic^ 
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"  This  locket  contains  the  portrait 
of  my  wife  —  Mabel  Dorrington  —  and 
myself !  " 

"  That  locket  contains  the  likeness  of 
my  wife  —  Beryl  Holmen.  You  are  a 
scurrilous  impostor !  " 

"  Mtrrderer,  you  lie  !  I  left  her  on  the 
false  accusation  of  a  false  friend.  She 
was  reported  to  me  as  dead,  that  she  had 
died  abroad.  But  they  mercifully  with- 
held the  truth,  that  under  another  name 
she  had  been  done  to  death  at  your  hands. 
Here  is  your  written  confession  to  it — 
scoundrel — murderer " 

His  words  were  cut  short  by  a  sheet  of 
flame — a.  tremendous  explosion  ;  and  a 
blow  as  from  a  giant  hammer  smote  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground. 

When  Gamle   Maret  burst  screaming 


into  the  room  the  two  men  were  rolling 
on  the  blood-stained  floor  in  deadly  strife, 
and  the  house  was  ringing  with  the  un- 
earthly howls  of  fury  that  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  infuriated  madman. 

Beside  herself  with  horror  at  the  dread- 
ful scene,  she  rushed  shrieking  from  the 
room,  and  out  into  the  avenue,  where  she 
continued  to  cry  at  the  top  of  her  voice 
for  help,  while  the  fight  raged  with 
increasing  fury  within. 

As  she  turned  back  with  some  wild 
purpose  in  her  poor,  distracted  old  brain 
of  assisting  the  wounded  Englishman  in 
the  unequal  combat,  a  second  report  fell 
upon  her  ears  ;  and  when  she  reached  her 
room,  Arthur  Dorrington,  covered  with 
blood  and  gasping  for  breath,  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  fell  with  a  deep  groan 
at  her  feet. 


Dorrington  opened  the  locket  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 


vm^ivs  mm- 


VI 

THE   BREJUitNG   OF   THE   CLOUDS. 

SPRING,  with  all  its  sweet  bewitche- 
ries»  has  settled  down  upon  the 
valley  of  Emdal.  The  cuckoo, 
mavis,  nightingale,  and  chaffinch  are 
filling  its  dales  %vith  melody,  and  joining 
their  trebles  to  the  sullen  roar  of  the  long- 
prisoned  mountain  torrents.  Yellow-- 
cup, daisy,  and  d;indelion  carpet  the  new- 
green  meadows  with  a  profusion  of  colour 
seldom  equalled  in  more  southerly  climes  ; 
and  the  soft,  health-giving  breezes  are 
laden  with  the  odour  of  rowanbloom  and 
lily-of- the- vale. 

The  windows  of  Rombergshus  are 
thrown  wide  open  to  welcome  the  sweet 
medley  of  sound  and  perfume  ;  and  on  a 
couch  in  the  drawing-room,  by  one  of 
them,  Arthur  Dorrington  reclines  and 
drinks  in  the  life-giving  airs  with  the 
jsest  of  one  who  has  for  months  been 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

"  Gerda  1 " 

She  moved  softly  to  his  side,  looking 
more  w  insome  than  ever  in  her  garments 
of  sombre  black,  and  passing  her  hand 
caressingly  through  hh  curls,  took  a  seat 
close  beside  him, 

"  What  is  it,  Arthur,  dear  ?  '* 

**  Has  your  father  arrived  yet?  I 
thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels.'* 

*'  Not  yet,  Arthur.  But  1  am  expecting 
him  every  moment.  Andreas  has  gone 
with  Jordan  and  tlie  carriol  to  meet  him 
at  the  steamer/' 

*VAnd  Uien  we  shall  leave  here  lo- 
raorrow  for  Trondhjem,  for  the  wedding. 
Shall  we  not,  my  Gerda  ?  '* 

She  bent  over  and  kissed  1 '-  f-Hiead 
tenderly. 

*•  To-morrow,  Arthur,  if  yuu  are  siront; 
enough  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
But  we  shall  see.  For  you  must  be  a 
good  boy,  and  not  wander  about  the 
house  so  impatiently  in  your  stale  of 
health,  or,  Dr.  Hartmann  sa)*5,  your 
wound  in  the  shoulder  %vill  ngnin  become 
d  . 

I.  back  wearily  on  the  cuslii*  >hs. 
and  slid  his  hajid  gently  into  hers. 

'*  1  had  a  strange  di^am»  Gerda,  bn^.i.: 

i'ou  came  in.    1  thought  poor  Carl  had 


piano  playing  over  your  favoimt* 

and.  when  It"'' 

to    me.    and, 

benediction,  said.     May 

be  always  on  tliis  house, 

it,'  and  then  went  away." 

**  My  poor»  dead  Carl !  *'  saiu  m 
panion,  as  the  tears  came  into  htt 
**  those  were  the  words  h' 
me  when,  in  my  arms,  he  ] 
fully  away.     And  his  ; 
sure,  remove  all  future  ^- LI*... w  ..,.,..   .,, 
home  of  ours,  Arthur,  when  wc  leluni  to 
talce  up  our  permanent    r       *  h 

father  in  dear  old  Emdal.    J  .r 

horrors  of  tJie  DjfT?velsg«tardcn,  it   la  still 
very  dear  to  me,  and  you  know,  ulir:  nil 
it  has  brought  us  together,  dari 

He  raised  her  little  hand  to  his  ups^an': 
kissed  it  tenderly. 

**  Vou  know  all.     1  have  if  m 

anything  from  you,  Gerda,  or  y  r. 

Tht  tragedies  of  the  last  ihret?  jrars  an- 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  hasty«  jealou:» 
temper*  easily  beguiled  bv  the  toogiie  of 
the  slanderer.     The   r  nc.     \ 

see  it  all  now — when  i 

"Try  to  forget  it,  Arthur*  dear,  and 
redeem  the  past  by  the  future.     W*^    ^^^^' 
visit  her  grave  at  limdal's  ebur* 
where  she  lies  with  poor  Cri! 
will  strew    their  graves  with 
flowers  tliey  botli  loved  so  w^clL 
the  ptist,  it  is  known  only  to  vw 
and  your  Gerda»  and  from  t 
assured  no  allusion  to  itssorrow»  >n> 
pass  our  lips.** 

lie  rev  ^ 

from  hi"^  i 

sigh    of   deep   contntioo  relapse^ 
meditative  silence. 

They  were  aroused  presenlly  \ 
noise  of 
into  the  > 

interval   of  tiruc    the  wortiiy  oUi 
proprietor    had    burst    into  the 
beaming  with  seli-satisfactioni  and  bur> 
dened  with  parcels. 

"Stay  where  you  are,  Mr.  Dorrin^oii. 
For    Himmers   sake    don*i    move  youc 
shoulders  ]      Gerda.   look,    thr    ^^r^^tf^i: 
Iress,  the  silver  crown,  the  lac» 
ilie  ribbons!     Mv  word,  but   v...ji 
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here !    The  two  return  tiek^tf^  to  London 

and  back  for  the  Iv  n.     All — all 

arranged  for  you  by  i  Santa  Claus 

of  a  futhefi  Id  one  day's  stioppmg  1 

"By  gracious,  my  girl,  mind  that 
pared  I  It  was  Arthur's  meerschaum 
wedding  pipe,  my  present  I  Ah,  Hiramcl 
preserve  us»  but  I  was  all  over  with 
ii*ippiness !  " 

Htie  the  old  gentleman  again  hugged 
his  daughter  In  an  access  of  joy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  a  ponderous  species  of 
fandunpci,  that  irn]>eri lied  every  breakable 
an  >m.     Even  the  sick  man 

wa  I  to  laugli   loud  and  long 

at  the  absurd  gyrations  of  his  prospective 
failicr-in-law ;  and  Gamle  Maret  and 
Karen,  who  had  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  genial  old  Norwegian,  were  chuck- 
ling and  crying  with  pleasure  In  the 
doorway, 

**  And,  what  do  you  think  ?  **  cried 
HeiT  Romberg,  halting  suddenly  and 
eyeing  his  <V  '  *  very  earnestly*  **  I 
have  stopp^  I  at  every  particular 

house  on   the   wiiotc    road  along, 
invited  them  up  this  night  to  a  gr 
special  uhkab^  in  honour  of  this  never- lo- 
be-forgotten   —  -    r-       f    my    Gerda*s 
marriage/* 

His  f  '  «ous 

that  iIk  i  at 


once  with  acdamatory  approval;   and 

lorthwith  the  two  f)ld  servants  were  set 
about  llie  task  of  marshalling  the  whole 
avuihible  resources  of  Rorabergshus  to 
meet  the  festive  occasion. 

And  here,  in  the  midst  of  their  merri- 
ments, we  mubt,  however  reluctantly, 
Jeavt^  them. 


The   following    summer,    during    his 
daughter's  absence  on   her   honeymoon, 
the   land -proprietor,  in   pursuance  of  a 
vow  which  he  had   solemnly   registered 
after      Hoi  men's      deatli/     pulled      the 
Djirvelsgaarden     and     its      out -houses 
bodily   down,    and    cast     their    sinister 
remains   into    the    Erndal    fosse,    from 
wlmnce   they   were    speedily   transfr 
out  into  the  opeq  sea.     'Hie  very  i 
ill  which  the  wretched  maniac  hadexiitcti 
for  three  years  on  the  stolen  contents  of 
old  Karen*s  kitchen,  after  he  had  escaped 
from  the  pool,  he  caused  to  be  tilled   up 
and  levelled  with  llie  surrounclin^  turf. 
'    ^^serv**  us,  but  that  w^i 
"  he  remarked,  with   • 
chuckle,  as    he  survev'ed    the  work    of 
destruction    on  its  completion,     '*  Now 
there    is    not    one   log   remaining,   and 
the  '  Devirs  House '  can  never  be  afi\ 
more!" 
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PIT    AND    GALLERY    WIT. 


THE  patrons  of  the  drama  are  pre- 
ciuinent  for  their  huinour,  a  humour 
which  is  frequently  remarkable  for 
its  originality,  its  spontaneousness,  and 
often  for  its  severity.  Although,  as  a 
rule,  it  will  not  bear  transcribing,  there 
is  mucli  tliat  has  been  recorded.  Many  a 
dull  paragraph  and  uninteresting  chapter 
relating  to  stage  hisior>'has  been  enlivened 
by  the  saying  of  a  gallery  god  or  a  wag 
in  tlie  pit,  which  oftentimes,  nevertheless, 
loses  in  print  half  of  its  racy  flavour.  It 
is  said : 

'*  Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt, 
Then  every  grin  so  merry  draws  it  out.** 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  play-going  public, 
in  these  times  of  long  faces  and  melancholy 
fkorrowings  are  undoubtedly  indebted  to 
those  wits  who  by  their  harmless  squibs 
help  us  to  w^hile  away  a  long  interval, 
maybe  ;  who  reprimand  the  actor  wficn 
in  error;  who  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
manager  when  a  scene  does  not  w*ork 
right,  or  a  spectator  misbehaves  himself. 
An  impromptu  often  restores  order,  and 
produces  a  broad  grin  of  satisfaction  on 
the  general  counteinuice. 

When  Thomson's  tragedy  of  **Sopho- 
nisba  "  w^as  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane, 
tliere  was  only  one  weak  line  in  it,  which 
a  wai?  in  the  pit  caused  the  poet  to  correct 
iv  ly.     The     hero     pathetically 

ev 

"  Ob  I  SopbonittUAt  Sq{»hcnibl3!8^  Oh  ' 


The  pittite  immediately,  in  the  same  lone  j 

of  voice  as  the  actor's,  echoed  :— 

*•  Oh !  Jemmy  Tborason,  Jemmy  ThomsDa,  Ob  ! ''  1 

On  one  of  the  first  nights  of  the  opera] 

of  **  Cymon  "  at  Drury  Laii        '  'fd' 

critic,  w'hen  Mr.  Vernon   ^  tsl  | 

air  in  the  fourth  act, 

"  Torn  from  roe  '  torn  iunu  mc 
Wbich  way  did  they  take  her  >  '* 

immediately  sang*  in  the  exact  linve  51 
the  air,  to  the  astoni^hmrnl  of  ilie 
audience, 

'*  Why,  towards  Long  Acre,  iuwaiu^  Long  Acr^t  ^ 
Vernon  was  for  a  moment  stunned  ;  btit, 
recovering  himself,  he  sang  in  rejoinder, 
**Hol  bo!  did  they  so?  Th«"  rn  ,  ^^.i^i .,  h^, 
VU  soon  overtake  ber ! ' ' 

and  precipitately  ran  oil  amid  liic  pLmdii 
of  the  whole  house. 

The  celebrated  Baron,  in  tlie  pari  of 
Agameumon,  pronouncing  the  opening 
verbe  in  a  very  low  voice,  the  pit  began 
to  call  out,  **  Louder,  louder  I  '*  *rhe  actor, 
with  great  coolness,. replied^  '*lf  I  spoke 
it  louder  I  should  speak  it  worse/^  and 
continued  his  pari. 

In  "Sandio  Panza/*  a  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  Dufrcni,  the  Duke  say^  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  "  t  begin 
to  get  tired  of  Sanrho/'  **So  fk»  I,*"  Jinid 
a  wag  in  the  pit,  taking  hh  Imt  und 
walking  out.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
piece. 

The  actor  Bcaubourg,   wh' 
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tremely  ugly,  was  playing  the  part  of  Mith- 
ridates,  in  Racine's  play,  when  Madame 
Lecouvreur,  who  played  that  of  Monime, 
said,  "  Ah,  sire,  you  change  countenance." 
A  wag  in  the  pit  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  do 
so  ;  don't  stop  him/* 

When  John  Reeve  was  playing  Bom- 
bastes  at  Bristol,  upon  being  stabbed  by 
Artixommus,  he  denied  the  fairness  of  the 
thrust,  and,  appealing  to  the  pit,  said,  "  It 
is  not  fair,  is  it  ?  "  A  bald-headed  gentle- 
man, who,  probably,  took  the  whole  re- 
presentation to  be  serious,  and  to  whom 
Reeve  directed  his  glance,  replied, "  Really, 
sir,  I  cannot  s^iy,  for  I  don't  fence." 

Davis,  in  his  History  of  the  Stage,  gives 
an  illustration  of  Quin's  acting.  When 
Lothario  gave  Horatio  the  challenge, 
instead  of  accepting  it  instantly,  with  the 
determined  and  unembarrassed  bow  of 
superior  bravery,  Quin  made  a  long  pause, 
and  dragged  out  the  words, 

'•  I'll  meet  thee  there !  " 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear 
absolutely  ludicrous.  He  paused  so  long 
before  he  spoke,  that  somebody,  it  was 
said,  called  out  from  the  gallery,  "  Why 
don't  you  tell  the  little  gentleman  whether 
you'll  meet  him  or  not  ?  " 

In  the  early  display  of  Garrick's  powers 
at  Drury  Lane  a  tragedy  was  brought 
out  in  which  he  sustained  the  character 
of  an  aged  king.  Though  there  was 
nothing  remarkably  brilliant  in  the  play, 
it  proceeded  without  opposition  till  the 
fifth  act,  in  which  the  dying  monarch 
bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  in 
this  line  : — 

•'  And  now  between  you  I  bequeath  my  crown," 
when  a  wicked  wit  in  the  pit  exclaimed  : 
"  Ye  Gods !  he's  given  them  half-a-crown  apiece ! '' 

Thib  threw  the  house  into  such  a  comic 
convulsion  that  not  another  word  of  the 
piece  could  be  uttered. 

An  amusing  incident,  illustrative  of  the 
force  of  stage  illusion,  is  reported  from 
Leicester,  where,  at  the  Opera  House,  a 
feiiKtlo  pittile  so  thoroughly  realised  the 
scene  in  '*Tlie  Lights  o'  London,"  in 
which  Armytage  charges  his  son  with 
having  attempted  to  murder  him,  as  to 
b«^  induced  to  put  the  mistaken  parent 
right  by  the  public  statement,  "It  was 
I  hem  two  a  I  the  back  who  did  it." 


During  a  performance  of  **  Othello  "  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales*  Theatre,  Birming- 
ham, in  the  bed-chamber  scene  in  the  last 
act,  where  Othello,  in  his  wild  despair, 
is  in  the  act  of  taking  the  life  of  his  wife, 
an  old  lady  in  the  pit  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  tragic  scene,  and  caused  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  at  an  inopportune 
moment  by  making  a  dash  towards  the 
stage,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  you  wretch  I  " 

Barry  Sullivan,  the  Irish  tragedian,  was 
playing  in  "  Richard  III."  some  years  ago 
at  Shrewsbury.  W^hen  he  came  to  the 
line : — 

*'  A  horse  !  A  horse  I    My  kingdom  for  a  horse !  " 

someone  in  the  pit  called  out,  **  Wouldn't 
a  donkey  suit  you,  Mr.  Sullivan  ?  "  "  Yes,"* 
responded  the  tragedian,  turning  quickly 
on  the  interruptor,  '*  please  come  round 
to  the  stage  door." 

A  novel,  unrehearsed  incident  was 
introduced  into  the  play  of  *'  Sophia,"  at 
the  Theatre  Ro\al,  Oldham,  some  years 
ago.  Tom  Jones,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  M. 
Brodie,  as  usual  said  to  Sophia  Weston 
(Miss  Maude  Millett),  "  I  have  nothing 
left  to  offer  you — not  even  the  hope  of 
better  days  to  come  ; "  but,  in  saying  so, 
he  reckoned  without  his  landlady.  That 
very  realistic  find  emotional  person  was 
in  the  circle,  and  her  lodger's  pathos  was 
too  much  for  her.  "Never  heed,  lad," 
she  sang  out  at  the  top  of  a  very  shrill 
voice,  **  thee  has  gotten  a  real  good 
sooper  waiting  at  home ;  thee  bring  t' 
wench  wi'  thee." 

A  tall  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  pit  of  a  London  theatre.  There  was 
a  general  cry  of  **  Sit  down !  Turn  him 
out!"  But  it  was  all  in  vain;  he 
retained  his  position.  **  Leave  him  alone, 
poor  fellow,"  said  a  man  in  a  strong 
voice,  "he  is  a  tailor  resting  himself." 

Some  years  ago  a  very  ludicrous  inci- 
dent occurred  at  the  Mary  Street  Theatre, 
Cork,  where  "Cireen  Bushes,"  then  a 
great  favourite,  was  being  played.  The 
chief  character  was  undertaken  by  a  lady 
who  was  announced  in  the  following 
fashion : — 

Miami. — Miss  Delavclle  Barrington.  (The 
recent  marriage  and  retirement  of  Miss  Faucit 
has  left  this  lady  in  sole  possession  of  the  tragic 
throne.) 
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Well,  unfortunately,  the  regal  dignity 
of  a  queen  of  tragedy  is  apt  to  gel  a  bit 
ruffled  at  times.  It  happened  this  way 
with  the  Mary  Street  queen.  Towards 
tlie  end  of  the  play,  you  will  remember. 
Miami,  finding  in  the  developments  of 
the  drama  that  she  is  not  particularly 
wanted  by  anybody,  commits  suicide  by 
throwing  herself  into  the  Mississippi* 
exclaiming,  *'  River  of  my  race,  receive 
me ! "  When  slie  readied  the  usual 
eminence  of  scenic  rocks,  poor  Miss  Bar- 
rington  found,  to  her  dismay,  that  no 
mattress  had  been  placed  In  the  imagin- 
ary "river*'  for  her  to  jump  on.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  so  happened  that 
the  ledge  of  rock  confining  the  **  river " 
was  too  low  to  hide  the  actress  from  the 
audience.  Down  Miss  Barrington  came 
on  the  bare  boards  with  a  hard  thud,  and 
the  confusion  of  her  position  was  increased 
tenfold  when  a  voice  in  the  region  of  tlie 
gods  sang  out  in  the  flattest  of  native 
accents,  **  Oh,  be  jabers,  *tis  frozen  i  " — ^a 
remark  which  set  the  house  in  a  roar. 
The  persons  who  ought  to  have  come  out 
on  a  raft  to  rescue  the  drowning  heroine 
were  so  confused  by  the  awkward  mishap 
that  they  were  ashamed  to  make  their 
appearance-  Then  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  tragic  throne,  finding  that  the  river 
of  her  race  would  not  receive  her,  inas- 
much as  a  large  portion  of  her  dorsal 
region  was  still  visible  over  the  rocks» 
distractedly  craw^led  off  the  stage  on 
all-fours,  amid  shrieks  of  laughter  from 
an  unsympathetic  audience. 

Many  are  the  witticisms  that  have  been 
exdianged  by  the  gallery  bo^-s  in  the 
llieatre  Royal,  Dublin,  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  Italian  Opera  Company  played 
•*  Faust "  at  this  playhouse,  tlie  actor  who 
took  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  neglected 
to  try  the  size  of  the  trap-door  by  w^hich 
he  was  supposed  to  descend  into  the 
infernal  regions.  His  figure,  which  he 
had  not  lost,  but  which  had  gone  before, 
w»as  too  large  for  the  opening,  and  at  the 
supreme  moment  he  discovered  he  could 
not  get  down  above  his  waist.  To 
heighten  the  awkwardness  of  the  situa* 
tion.  and  relieve  the  strained  fechngs 
of  the  audience,  one  of  the  gods  in  the 
gallery,  in  a  rich  Irish  brogue,  exclaimed, 
"Begorra  I  helFs  full,*'    When  fv>phorlrs' 


tragedy  of  *•  Antigone"  was  prodi 

the    same    Uieaire,    with  is 

music,  the    gods  were  gn..,,^,    ^ : -d, 

and,  according  to  their  custom,  otlKcd  for 
the  author,  **  Bring  *  "'  '  "  ♦ '* 
they    yelled.     The    u  .d 

that  Sophocles  had  be^n  ilt^d  two 
thousand  years  and  more  and  could  not 
well  come.  Thereat  a  voice  shouted 
from  the  gallery,  "Then  -^- ■i-  -  -•' 
his  mummy," 

When  **  Douglas  **  was  [  li: 

Queen's  Theatre,  Dublin,  !  s 'v 

benefit,  the  hero  had  a  bad  cold  in  hrs 
head,  and  when  he  spoke  the  Ii'n**   — 

"My  n&me  is  Nor^'al, 

a  gallery  boy  promptly  called  out,"  Tfnn 
blow  your  nose,  Norval."     ^!  a 

great  patron  of  tlie  opera,  an  -  a 

marvellous  aptitude  for  music,  and  f)e  is 
terribly  severe  on  weak  or  faulty  vocaU^m. 
On  one  occasion  a  lady  s^mg  a  balhid 
** between  the  acts'*  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre.  She  was  nerv^ous  and  wobbling. 
and  ere  sjie  had  sung  two  line??,  a  >^uiig 
urchin  in  the  gallery,  placing  his  hogefs 
in  his  eare,  bawled  forth,  in  a  to«ie  of 
great  distress,  **  Och,  tell  me  whin  whe's 
done  1 "  It  is  related  that  at  the  oj>f ra 
in    Dublin,    a    gentleman    s,  }y 

asked  a  man  standing  up   in  f 

him   if  he  was  aware  he  was  oj 
The  other  denied  the  allegation^  auu  >,un 
he  was  O'Brien. 

Miss  Lydia  Th  was  a   prtmr 

favourite   in   Dul  1  was   tJie  fir^t 

public  performer  to  introduce  there  the 
song,  "Come  back  to  Erin/*  which  she 
sang  in  the  burlesque  of  **  Ernani."  The 
first  night  she  sang  it  the  housp  t  rf 

with  encores^  in  tlie  midst  of  .: 

friend  Mickey  called  out,  •*  Arrab,  lo  the 
divil  with  aticooy f  riivp^  ii\  thr  ^:ir!»*' 
again,  Lydia  ' 

One    of    tht^    *jiu«."SL    np/inij*ji'.    m     uir- 

Queen^s  Theatre  stock  company  was 
Saunders,  who,  from  the  peculiar  sliapc! 
of  his  legs,  was  known  as  *^  Bandy 
Saunders.**  He  was  a  small,  melandjoly- 
looking  man.  One  night  be  was  per- 
forming the  part  of  a  *'  repentant  villain.** 
'  nighter  vainly  b-  *o 

I  I  a  meal,  and  wii  i- 

dcrSjWith  hitu  meagre,  hungry  cuumenuni*. 
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rxrlaimed,  "No.  crhiW,  I  could  not  eat!*' 
(irkev  remarked,  **  Ah,  thin,  Bandy,  God 
_  ?rhid  !  waii  ii  mutton  chop  before  you  !  " 
A  man  who  had  been  imbibing  a  little 
too  much  of  the  "crathur''  was  one 
night  seated  in  a  comer  of  the  gallery  in 
ihf:  fiSkmt  theatre,  right  over  that  part  of 
the  orchestica  in  which  four  violinists  sat. 
The  man  soon  became  very  obstreperous, 
and  cries  of  *'  Throw  him  out"  resounded 
on  all  sides,  "^  Arrah,  don't  throw  the 
poor  outd  chap  out  at  all/'  pleaded 
Mickey;  **iast  sling  him  over  an'  spoil 
a  fiddict."  On  another  occasion  a 
voice  from  the  gallery  saluted  Alboni. 
**that  greatest  of  all  contralti/*  with 
a  neat  compliment,  **Arrab,  darlint, 
the  only  thing  to  find  faidt  with  is- 
your  name.** 

When  there,  was  great  distress  in  Staf- 
r  —       11  gave  a  perform* 

it!  i-rers.     He  took  his 

seat  at  Uie  piano-*a  iocal  musician  named 
Sim[)6on  being  at  his  side— and  struck  up 
the  chorus  of  his  song  : — 

•  There*!!  a  good  time  ooming,  boys, 
Wnit  «  little  longer  I  ** 

At  the  words,  **  Wait  a  little  longer,'*  an 
emaciated  man  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit,  and  called  out,  **  Master  *Ursall,  can 
yer  fix  ih'  toime?  *'  "  Shoot  oop !  "  bawled 
~imp6on  from  the  platform  ;  **  hcTl  wroite 
yer." 

The  same  singer  was  once  warbling 
**  The  Gambler's  Wife,**  when,  liaving 
come  to  Ihe  fjfirt  descriptive  of  the  dying 
with  strained  hearing  to 
II  >f   her   husband,  a  woman 

jumj^tHi  up  m  the  pit,  and  shaking  her 
fist  at  Mr.  Russell,  sjiouled,  ''  W^  .l/lnt  I 
have  fetched  Mm  fiome !  " 

''■*'"'"  uir.'inam ; 

ad  gained 
ui    'Abe   PiJiich.^     One 
II   acled  in   the  "Siege  of 
plgradc/*  a  piece  in  which,  as  the  hero, 
i%  supposed  to   be     -      -  ng  (br  his 
cr.    'Phe  siiemc   ti  1  an    ion. 

[  f:  a  bun<r 

r : — 

*  I  bftr#  been  trm%*tning  ihii  (le^obre  cotnrtrr 
dft)*!  with  oo  fncod  lo  cheer  ^^ 
__     m&kry—yvi  po  rest,  no  food,  »c.. 


hopes'  (fCmoifti  ^n  thf  iMt.)  What  ho,  there. 
bous«  ?     {h'nocki  oi^mn.)    WilJ  r^r>  .  ,n.*  rome  ^ " 

Enter  Limdhrd.    *' I  beg   j  ,    bui — 

(itarts) — 1  know  tliat  farr  t.,  .  liai  can   1 

do  tor  you,  sir  ?    Si  ?" 

Btdhitm,    ••  Crari  tie  he  — the 

voice— 'tbt  look— the  {with  r^wiwii)— yes,  I  wont 
food/' 

Landlord,   **  Tell  me  v  '  one  so  yortnf; 

&9  thotl  appearest  to  l>e  bis  daniceniQs 

forest" 

Braham.  "  1  will.  For  days,  for  months, 
oh !  for  years.  I  have  been  In  search  of  my 
father/' 

Lanihfd,    •'^  r''^ 

Btdkam.   "  "j  iher.    TisslraDge— but 

that  voice— iliai  luoii—ihai  figure— tell  nut  that 
you  are  my  bther/' 

LaHdlord,  **  No,  1  tell  tbee,  no ;  I  am  nci  thy 
father  *' 

Brakam,  **  Heaven  protect  me !  Who,  tell  mo, 
who  i$  my  fathfr  ?** 

Scarcely  had  Draham  put  this  question 
when  a  little  Jew  stood  up  in  an  excited 
maimer  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  crowded 
pit  and  exclaimed.  "  I  knowed  yer  farder 
velK  His  name  vas  Abey  Fundi  i "  The 
performance  was  suspended  for  some 
'  "  in  the  roars  of  laughter  tliat 
1  this  rt^vclation. 

In  a  provincial  theatre,  where  **  \fac» 
beth"  was  being  recently  played  by  a 
clever  man^  who  was  also  a  very  great 
favourite  with  his  audience,  in  the  ban- 
quet scene  he  had  delivered  his  words  to 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  **  Hence,  hence, 
hence  !  '*  when  he  dropped  on  his  kncC| 
covering  his  face  with  his  n>be»  and 
shuddering  convulsively.  Just  as  the 
applause  was  over  a  youth  in  tlie  gallery » 
carried  away  by  the  intensity  of  the  act* 
mg,  cried  out,  "It's  all  right  nmr. 
VVilkitts,  he*s  gone/*' 

On  the  last  occasion  Kean  pia>..w 
Louis  XL  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Theatre 
Roval,  after  the  attendants  had  pro^ 
claimed,  "  The  King  is  tkail/*  a  devout 
Irislmnan  exclaimed,  "And  may  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  his  guilty  $mil !  *'  as  for 
tJic  moment  he  thought  that  the  sGeoe 
was  real  Equally  tr  -  -  ^'  -  *nr's 
!iiTenity  must  hnve  b'  m- 

lanion- 

]iut  an 

enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 

braiiis  I  *'  coming  in  the  significant  shape 

>f  "All   right,  old  man:   drink  away; 

yuu*i:e  saJe." 


he  Home 
jte  Great  Bear.  \\n 


ON  a  bright  day  in  the  month  of 
July,  two  bnj's  were  stroll ingf  on 
the  banks  of  a  fiord  on  the  North - 
West  Coast  o[  Norway,  They  were  both 
nf  the  same  age.  Each  had  seen  fourteen 
sunimers,  but  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  their  sizes.  Nordal  Sverdrup  was  very 
tall  and  stout  for  his  years,  a  true  Norse 
boy,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  broad- 
-shouldered  and  robust,  with  every  appear* 
ancT  of  beroming  a  strong  and  well- 
developed  man,  but  with  his  head  fuJl  of 
all  the  w^ird  tales  and  stories  of  his 
country.  The  other  boy's  name  was 
Hans  Dorn.  He  was  much  shorter  than 
his  companion,  with  dark  features,  and  a 
look  of  wire  and  sinew  about  his  frame, 
that  made  him  look  much  older  than 
he  really  was.  He  had  brown  eyes,  and 
a  face  that  showed  he  required  proof  of 
everything  that  wks  told  him. 

**  How  I  should  liki'  to  go  to  the  North 
Pole  1  **  said  Nfirdal,  in  a  dreamy  tone. 
**  h  is  not  far.  [  believe  we  could  get 
there  if  we  set  about  it." 

**  What   fad    have  you  got  into  your 
head  now  ?  *'  cried  Hans.     "  Let   us  sit 
down    on  tJiis   stone   and    have   it   ov 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ? '' 

After  being  seated  for  a   short   time* 
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gazing  at   thf-   hcauiips  or  in^   inianrj 

sea  before  them,  Nordal  began  : — 
"Old   Peterson  tells  me  that   if  a 

persotj  can  only  get  through  th^  fii^t 
ice,  all  the  sea  round  the  actual  i 
quite  flat,  and  the  water  even  watiu. 

"  How  can  he  know  ? "  broke  to  Ham. 
**That  old  man  has  always  got  some 
wondrous  tale  !  " 

**  Well  I  he  has  heard  it.  Many  curimn 
stories  which  old  people  have  baivded 
down,  science  has  proved  to  be  true.  I 
l^elieve  what  he  says.  He  sa)*s  the  pole 
is  just  under  the  bright  star  to  which  the 
two  hindmost  stars  of  the  constellaiion, 
the  Great  Bear,  arc  always  pointing. 
Tliere  is  a  volcano  at  tlie  pole,  which 
keeps  the  water  all  round  it  warm, 
Peterson  thinks  that  star,  I  mean  the 
Pole-star,  is  only  a  reflection  of  tlie  hre 
of  the  volcano,  and  the  Great  Bear  turns 
round  and  round  about  it*'* 

"  Well  'done  I  *'  laughed  Hans.  "  That 
old  man  has  hooked  you  like  a  trout  with 
his  humbug/* 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  what  the 
truth  was,*'  murmured  the  otJier  boy,  his 
thoughts  far  away;  **wc  could  lake  a 
cobble  out,  and  say  we  were  going  fish- 
ings and  try  to  get  there.  I  would  do 
thf*  hard  work ;  you  know  how  to  use  a 
tnt,  and  make  out  the  latil\idc  and 


f1(V    pinil 


rr4n    nir*Ti"trr(^ 


ihr 


niiViiTn  * 


lion. 
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And  so  it  was  settled. 

Quietly  the  two  boys  carried  provisions 
and  furs  and  their  winter  clothes,  and 
ever)'thing  requisite,  as  well  as  two  guns, 
with  plenty  of  powder  and  shot,  to  a 
fishing  boat,  and  on  a  morning  at  the 
end  of  July  they  started  on  their 
voyage. 

When  they  got  out  into  the  open  sea 


the  two  boys  crept    into  their  fur  bags 
and  went  fast  asleep. 

They  had  not  been  resting  long  when 
Nordal  thought  he  heard  the  waves 
lapping  under  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
the  ripple  of  tlie  water  alongside.  On 
getting  up,  he  was  amazed  to  see  the 
glint  of  ice  all  round  lighting  up  every- 
thing,  and  to  find  the  boat  moving  so 


•*  Hmv  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  North  Pole!'' 


they  found  it  very  rough,  and  Hans  was 
very  sick. 

Xordal  did  all  the  work.  On  the  next 
day  they  set  their  sail,  and  as  they  arrived 
near  a  large  ice  bank  the  temperature 
fell,  and  it  l>eca me  very  cold.  This  made 
them  put  on  their  winter  clothes,  and  eat 
a  good  supper  of  fish  and  reindeer  tongues, 
and  cheese  and  jam,  and  every  conceiv- 
able mixture ;  after  which,  as  the  wind 
had  gone  down,  and  they  were  very  tired, 


quickly  through  a  channel  of  water,  that 
the  sail  was  all  aback,  and  the  wave 
caused  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  cobble 
was  so  great  on  each  side,  that  the  ice 
floes  were  washed  and  swished  in  the 
surge. 

In  great  haste  he  called  Hans,  who 
jumped  up  astonished,  and  pointed  out 
the  cause  of  their  movement. 

An  immense  walrus  had  seized  the 
painter   of   the    boat  between   its  lerih, 
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and  V.  o,.  i  >»ving  her  at  a  fearful  pace, 
due  north,  through  a  passage  in  the  packs 
of  ice. 

Hans  searched  far  his  gun,  which  lie 
had  put  aside,  ready  loaded,  for  aDemcr- 
geocy,  and  taking  a  good  aim  at  the 
walrus,  pulled  the  triggcf,  Th«  gun 
would  not  go  off.  Hans  put  on  another 
percussion  cap  and  tried  again,  but  the 
^ua  still  remained  silent.  He  could  not 
(lake  it  out.  It  was  as  bad  as  a  dream, 
when  guns  will  not  go  off  and  make  a 
report.  He  was  examining  the  gun  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter,  when  the 
boat  suddenly  emerged  into  an  open  sea, 
free  from  ice»  and  steaming  with  fog,  as 
if  warm  water  was  mixed  with  it. 

Hardly  had  the  boat  entered  this 
region  before  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
Unop  of  great,  strong,  hairy  wild  men, 
riding  on  the  backs  of  walrus,  as  men 
would  ride  horses.  The  men  stopped 
the  boat,  and  two  of  thera  got  into  her. 
Nordal  was  dumb  with  terror,  and  could 


-*— >. 


*,/T, 


-!^l^^ 


lits     wairusi 

and 

Hi! 


kJ. 


not   -..'.   ..   ,...-....  ^-.   ... 
roan  seized  the  boy  round  tl 
handed  him   over  the  side 
into   the  arms  of  another  ^ 
monsters,    who   had   ridden 
close    alongside.      Hans    halloed 
shrieked,  but  that  was  of  no   use. 
too,   was   seized   and  earned,  v  *' 
companion,  before  tlie  cluef  of  t 
wild  men,  who,  seated  on  a  } 
skins  on  a  field   of   ice  net 
proceeded    to    pass    judgment    oo 
boys,  as  intruders  in  the  conotn^  "^ 
Pole; 

Nordal    w^s   sick    with    f* 
observed  that  the  sea  all  roin 
of   walrus,  some   carrying   hsh  in   tlicii 
mouths  for  the  wild  men's  dinner,  othf?fS^ 
remaining  to  be  ridden,  and  others  dis- 
porting thet!     '  * 

The  hair>  M»r 

two    boys    should    be    l 

devoured  by  t be  Great  \\ .  l 

they  worship,  and  whidi  appeaxs  only  ai 
night»  and  travels  round  the  Nor-*  *'  '~ 
daily,  its  w^hite  hair  shining  like  i  1 

silver  in  the  Northern  lights. 

No  sooner  was  this  dire  sentence  pro- 
nounced than  a  strong  guard  of  wild  mea 
laid  hold    of    Nordal    and    Hans,   and^ 
marched  them  off  toward  the  rock  on 
which  llie  gieat  bear  wn^  ' -t  a  slioci 

time,  and  then  passed  nv  u. 

As  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way, 
the  bear  grew  larger  and  biger  tmlil  it 
seemed  to  occupy  the  whi^Ic  of  ihe  sky^f 
the  beast's       '        • 
snow  and  1 

nieni.     At  IcngUi  caj 
"      captives     rcachnd     ;i 

cavern-like     passage,     whtdi; 

led  to  the  intf^rjtir  of  a  valctino,* 

.,    ^-  -  and    thf*nt^ 

f^  ^  ..,„-,,. 

tL       the  hairy  mi*n 
■       wont    f'-  .  -^v 
thrir  r- 


to    a 


^ 


him 

"^  theybi 

Urttf  brawtty  man  seized  the  hoy  ftmnd  the  wat^.:  ana  hanaed  mm     as    a 
iH>€r  the  $idi*  t}f  the  bait,  ,  appear 


I  nil    oU^vix:    -jr 

When  they  anived  there, 
Nordal  perceived  tliat  the 
huge  beast  was  pacing  round 
aiitl  round  nn  the  wall  or 
c  dge  of  a  crater.  In  the  circle, 
within  the  beiir*!?  \valk,  lire 
jukI  smoke  issued  iu  volumes 
from  a  Uirge  hollow,  now  and 
%giun  burbling  into  glowing 
*"  [imes,  and  causing  the  water  ^  H 

the  ^ea  to  whirl  and  boil 
>und  the  wall  of  the  crater 
In  a  cyntinued  stream.  The 
warm  water  had  made  the 
uuter  »idea  so  steep  that  tlie 
bear  could  not  get  down  and 
go  away,  and  iJie  hair\*  men 
kept  the  animal  alive,  where 
it  was,  by  throwing  into  the 
wliirlpool  seals  and  food  of 
all  sorts,  wliich  the  ^-ivage 
beast  fished  out  with  its  claws 
^y,  tear- 
s  meat 
with  grunts  aiiti  giowls  thai 
could  be  heard  above  tlie  roar 
of  the  volcanic  iire  and  the 
>t  till*  ivwirling  water, 
•ill  brccune  stupt-hed 
Irnur,  b^  '  recog' 

the  b<'t*ii  I  what 

old  Petersen  had  di^^ribed 
to  him  was  tjie  state  of  affairs 
near  I  lie  Pole. 

A>  *     ir    tame    round 

the  tt  in,  and  reached 

a  point  c;pfK>site  lo  where 
the  hairy  men  hji*  !  n  i,,^Jr|ll 
iJie  two  bovsg  lis  id 


bJirnc 
lintV    the 

! fling  their 
lers  headlotig   into  the 
itiirtg  water  m  front  of  the  wiJd  \ 
Nordal  and  Haas  like  all  Norv 


?y 


'^ 


'•r 


ViV. 


Tfu  (tihftt 


n] 


hurtfd  their  prinoner^  h>.,,Jlmir  imt ,  ^k^ 
Uf  thing  \vaUr^ 


Sis'  ajid  snarl  I 


h 


like  ct>rkN,  an 

fewam  about.  .  .  .....^      ,      ^ 

^i\¥t,  the  great  bear  all  the  time  i 

kl  '      '      *  '    '    !luvving 

;   of  tlje 


15  the  bovs  elud' 
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»w,    remaui«?d    watduug    until    liie 

f    should    bring    the    hoy^    ueorer. 

tried  their  utntost  to  kiep  awa^» 

at 
as 
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THE  ART  OF  FRANCIS  AUBURTIN. 


By  EDWARD  ERTZ,  R.B.A. 


ALTHOUGH  the  decorative  work  of 
Francis  Auburtin  is  well  known  to 
those  art  lovers  who  visit  the 
French  public  buildings,  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  majority  of  travellers  are 
more  interested  in  easel  pictures,  and  that 
therefore  the  works 
of  men  like  Puvis 
de  Chavannes, 
Henri  Martin, 
Francis  Auburtin, 
etc.,  have  no  place 
in  their  itinerary' 
whilst  sight-seeing 
in  France.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  in- 
terest to  English 
readers  to  *  hear  a 
short  resume  of  the 
art  of  Francis 
Auburtin.  In  bis 
own  country  he  has 
received  many 
honours,  being  a 
member  of  the 
Soci^te  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  a  Chevalier  de 
la  Legion  d*Hon- 
neur.  He  has  re- 
ceived commis- 
sions from  the 
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nation  for  many  important  works, 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the 
mural  dec  ration  for  the  banqueting  hall 
at  the  Sorbonne  ;  "  Orphee,"  bought  by 
the  nation  ;  the  mural  decorations  for  the 
museum  at  Marseilles  and  Les  Arts  de 
la  Terre  et  du  Feu, 
a  decorative  panel 
for  the  facade  of 
the  Palais  des  In- 
dustries at  the  I  goo 
Exposition. 

His  first  success 
was  a  picture  en- 
titled "La  Tha- 
1  e  1 1  e,"  which 
brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Aug. 
Renan,  who  be- 
came his  staunch 
friend.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  mention 
this  picture  as  it  is 
indicative  of  the 
first  stage  of  M. 
Auburtin*s  work. 
We  already  see  in 
this  effort  two  ele- 
ments clearly  de- 
fined, which  hold 
an  important  place 
^in  all  his  work,  the 
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determination  to  treat  bis  subjectb 
broad  manner,  and  the  passionate  love  oi 
Nature,  which  led  Iiim  to  study  her  in 
every  phase.  A  year  later  Auburtin  was 
commissioned  to  piiint  n  large  ceiling  fox 
the  Sorbonne  which  was  poetic  and  har- 
monious, thoui^h  fif'thnps  it  does  not  attain 
to  tlie  strength  and  decision  which  show 
iti  his  later  work.  The  same  may  he  said 
of  '*  l/or  du  Rhine/*     It  was  after  having 


ilway-s  on  llie  alert,  taking  not' 
indefatigable   brush   or  pencil,  uniii  be 
arrived  at  the  requisite  knowledge  for  tlic 
work.    Artists   and    scientists  alilce  jui? 
satisfied  with  it,  and  tlie  lat? 
fail  to  appreciate  the  scientific  I 
he  displayed  ;  a  knowledge  wlii«:ii  inade 
it    possible  for    him    to   represent   with 
rigorous  fidelity  (and  without  .sacriAdfig 
the    artistic    point   of  view)  the   rruiny 


S^ 


ill 


^r^^ 


DECORATION'   OP   THK   ENTFAN^  IE  PALACK   OF  FISUtRIES, 

Pam  Ejchlbition*  tgoo. 


ejceeu led  these  iniporlani  decoration*  that 
M.  Aubnrtin  became  aciuainted  with  th*^ 
great  modem  decorator,  Puvis  de  Clia- 
varmcs,  The  good  advice  and  warm 
sympathy  of  this  master  encouraged  him 
to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  line  of 
work  which  he  had  mapped  out  for  him* 
self-  He  now  undertook  a  large  work  for 
the  zoological  amphitheatre  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. He  took  as  his  subject  *•  L'Aijua* 
rium/*  Before  painting  tliis  he  lived 
among  hshermen  in  the  most  out-of^the- 
\vay  corners  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 

i  ■  ^  iii#iirr  '      "^  In*' 


varieties  of  flora  and   fauna    which  li^e 
and  palpitate  in  the  remote  depths  f  *  '^ 
^ea, 

His  **  La  P^che  an  Gangin/'  an  iUustia- 
tion  of  which  is  given  on  p.  543,  is  a  large 
composition  executed  for  the  Musceuni  at 
Marseilles.  In  this  painting  he  rrpre- 
sents  the  Mediterranean  fishing  UiaU 
scuddinjy  before  a  mktral  in  the  Gulf  of 
I.ynns^  with  abrupt  hills  m  tlie  back- 
ground detached  against  a  bright  sky. 
This  work  reipiired  a  jjendant^  and  for 
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ffiezc  which  was  the  first  portion  of  a 
dr?coraiion  destined  to  be  placed  in  tlie 
Salle  de  F6te,  in  the  Sorbonne. 

If  to  the  above  works  we  add  the  two 
large  paintings  which  adorn  one  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Esplajiade  des  InvahdeSi 
and  Ihp  Palace  of  the  Fisheries,  \\f  have 
mentioned  the  principal  decorations  on  a 
large  scale  tlmt  this  artist   has  shown 


turn  from  his  deconiti^i:  worl^ 

upon   anothf^r    aspect    of    his 

The  same  master  hand  wliich  » 

large  ceilings  and  walls  with  • 

mural  paintings  is  able  nl- 

more  delicate  medium  of 

or  gouache,  in  making  the  ^ 

of  sea  and  land  which  we  n 

burtin  s  portfolio.     He  is  strongly  con- 
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as  the  result  of  his  activity  up  to  this 
time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Auburtin  is 
essentialiya  decorator,  in  the  highest  and 
most  artistic  scnt^e  of  the  word,  subor- 
dinating detail  to  the  general  qualities 
of  his  subject,  and,  with  a  master*s  hand, 
bringing  the  whole  into  harmony  with 
the  architectural  surroundings.  But  it  is 
not  only  this  side  of  M.  Auburtin's  talent 
which  wc  wisL  to  study,  so  that  we  will 


vinc^d  of  the  folly  of  an  artist  cnnt 
himself  to  any  one  medium  or  sty^ 
falling   into  the  danger  of  mann- 
but  believr  '    r  that  the  trr 

hewhost'i  iire*s  truths  lit 

In  carrying  this  mto  practice,  he  i 
the   precepts  of   Ruskin,  but,  as  H.  .*. 
Trantz  the  French  critic  ssiys :   *'  That 
which   was   injurious,    from  an  ^^ar^ 
point    of    vipw»    in    the    gre-at    Er. 
aesthetic,  constituted,  on  tht  canttiir>.  a 
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strejigth  to  the  French 
|jaiiiit:i,  bcL.iu-.e  the  latter,  strong  In  liis 
accumulation  of  facts,  yet  knew  how  to 
[late  [lis  knowledge  to  the  direct 
ssion  he  wished  to  convey/' 
Id  hib  decorative  work  he  is  chiefly 
inspir<5d  by  Puvis  dc  CIi  .  though 

he  also  studied  Giotto»  ^  ujo,  and 

other  early  Italians.  In  lu^  waicr-colour 
painting  he  follows  a  different  sch<x>l — 
the  Japanese,  his   sketches  hariog  the 


vigorous  growth  w 
a  few  strokes  of  the  U: 
touch  in  drawing,    tli 
with   which    he    undc 
abo\*e  all  the  delin^!^^ 
his  colour  are  the 
his  water-colour  bl 
M.  Auburtin  i*^  i 
influences  uf  N 
on  the  island     :   :       , 
sscenciT  is  almost  aurhnic  «ii»l 


-.'^  ^" 


.-i^^- 


^f^ 


Uv   iUuH 


ii 
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grace  and  delicacy  of  their  cotour-prints» 
and  his  work  showing  his  sympathy  with 
the  art  of  Karin*  Hiroslinga,  Hokosuai — 
those  Oriental  artists  whose  SNUthctic 
comprehension  of  Nature  corresponded 
so  well  with  his  own  personal  vision. 
Like  t  fie  III,  Auburtin  alway*s  treats  his 
small  works  in  a  very  decorative  manner. 
Like  them  also  he  know*s  how  to  inter- 
pret the  infinite  and  boundless  space  of 
the  sea,  on  a  few  inches  of  paper,  and 
bow  to  suggest  azure  skies^  and  trees  of 


in  its  character^  he  received  the  inspira- 
tion for  many  of  bis  larger  works*  m 
which  he  has  treated  mythological  sub- 
jects,  while  the  music  of  Grieg,  witli 
its    weird    ht^  1     m     the 

realization  of  >  <  the  prv^r- 

tical  and    imaginaiive   compcsitii 
**  La  For^t  et  la  Mer/* 
His  studies  of  the  female  figure  are 


r 


lite  art  uf  ilie  antiques^ 


W>UlIi*. 
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this  subject  tlie  French  critic  says :  "In 
some  respects  Auburtin's  work  recalls  the 
effects  of  the  mural  paintings  at  Pom- 
peii or  the  mosaics  at  the  Naples  Museum. 
Hr  suggests  these  classics  by  the  synthesis 
of  the  idea,  by  the  senlmient  of  the  supple 
and  untluiatory  liiie*;  of  the  female  figure, 
by  his  manner  of  grasping  the  essential 
movement,  and  of  summarising  the 
gracefulness,  of  a  gesture.  Tlie  sense  of 
harmonious  decoration  pervades  and 
completeii  these  qualities,  and  lends  grace 


he  is  in  touch  with  Nature  iii  al!  h^r 
phases.  Equally  catholic  are  hist  • 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  a<|^««.i^ 
drawmgs  we  have  already  mcntioited 
(and  which  are  now  in  the  Lu  '  rg 
museum)    to    the    strikingly  vc 

studies  of  eagles,  parrots,  etc,  which 
merited  the  euthusiastic  receptJnn  fnitn 
the  critics  which  they  recti 
studies  all  the  phases  of  his  subj^^cr  ;  ^n?} 
are  drawings  which  palpitate  with  lile, 
not  by  attempting  subtleness  and  fiiitsti« 
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to  his  dancers,  whether  they  glide  among 
the  broom  on  the  dunes  of  the  Somme, 
or  between  high  rocks  which  throw 
ro>"Sterious  shadows  over  these  pagan 
games,*' 

M*  Auburtin*s  tastes  in  landscape  are 
vcr>'  catholic  ;  one  turns  from  delightful 
Studies  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the 
grey  morning  with  boats  on  the  sea,  to 
striking  silliouettes  of  Dutch  windmills 
against  snow,  to  cliiTs  on  the  coasts  of 
Normandy,  or  to  Scottish  sketches  at 
the  Bri^  Q*  Gaira — all  alike  showing  tliai 


but    by   sure    and   careful    lines    which 
express  exactly  what  he  aimed  aL 

It  is  thus  that  the  ideal  and  the  real 
are  continually  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  pictures  and  compositions  whicli  are 
representative  of  the  best  of  hijt  art.  it 
is  certainly  not  before  his  works  thai  one 
receives  the  impression  of  the  j*;U  iiw*, 
becai  are   instinct  wl'  >t 

and  i  y.     We  can  but  it 

M.  Auburlm  will  ere  long  give  '  h 

art  lovers  an  opi,-^Tt,,t,irv  ,J  J 

admiring  his  won' 


By   ERNEST   YOUNG. 


I. 

THREE  English  ladies  sat  upon  the 
deck  of  the  P.  &  O.  steamer 
Ravenna,  as  she  made  her  way 
homeward  from  the  East.  It  was  late  at 
night,  and  except  for  the  throb  of  the 
engines  and  the  ceaseless  swishing  of  the 
waves  against  the  vessel's  sides,  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard.  Beyond,  all  was 
darkness.  The  ocean  and  the  sky  were 
veiled  in  night,  except  when  some  broad 
wave  of  purple  lightning  flashed  out  over 
the  distant  horizon.  Darkness  and  still- 
ness aboard  a  ship !  That  is  the  time 
when  passengers  unbosom  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  talk  of  things  that  at 
other  times  they  would  refrain  from  men- 
tioning. It  is  then  that  kisses  are  stolen, 
and  proposals  made — though,  in  these 
days  of  modem  improvements,  the  power- 
ful eye  of  the  electric  arc  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  romance  that  formerly 
attended  a  journey  by  sea.  At  least,  the 
lovers  say  so. 

These  three  ladies  were  evidently  all  in 
deep  thought,  and  at  last  one  of  them 
coughed  and  h'med,  showing  that  there 
was  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  too  shy  to  begin  with- 
out a  little  encouragement.  The  other 
two  looked  at  her,  expecting  her  to  speak. 
She  half  hesitated,  and  then  remarked, 
"  What  wonderful  things  we  do  see  and 
hear  in  the  East !  " 


"Yes,**  answered  Mrs.  Morrison,  of 
Hong  Kong.  "  I  have  seen  the  Chinese 
conjurers  do  many  things  that  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  were  not  mere  tricks.  Why, 
they  can  foretell  your  future,  and  read 
your  fate  till  they  fairly  make  your  blood 
creep.  Do  you  know,  I  should  awfully 
have  liked  to  visit  them  privately,  but 
my  husband  wouldn't  hear  of  it.*' 

**  That's  the  worst  of  husbands,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mundella,  of  Ceylon,  "  they  do  ob- 
ject so  to  one  having  any  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  Talk  about  making  your 
blood  creep ;  why  once,  when  I  was  up 
at  Kandy,  I  saw  a  man  push  a  girl  in  a 
basket  and  run  a  sword  through  her  again 
and  again,  till  the  blood  deluged  the 
ground  all  round  the  basket.  I  wanted 
to  go  and  ask  him  how  he  did  it.  But, 
as  usual,  my  husband  forbade  it.  I  don't 
believe  it's  conjuring  at  all.  I  believe 
they  possess  some  wonderful  power  over 
life  itself.  Perhaps  they  know  all  about 
souls.  When  I  get  to  London,  I  shall 
join  the  *  Royal  Society  for  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Psychical  Phenomena.*" 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison,  "  then 
perhaps  we  shall  learn  how  these  things 
are  done.** 

"  And  I  also  intend  to  join  the  society,*' 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Nobel,  who  hitherto  had 
said  nothing.  "  I  was  in  Bangkok  during 
the  late  troubles  between  France  and 
Siam,  and  all  the  native  soldiers  wore 
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In  the  meantime  let  anyone  interested 
in  his  work  visit  him  at  St.  Cloud, 
opposite  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  There, 
in  his  hospitable  ?^tiidio»  friends  and 
strangers  are  welcomed  and  received 
with  cordiality.  Speaking  of  this  studio, 
Henri  T^ant^  says  : 

"Nothing   is  more  delightful  than  to 


go  there  on  a  grey  wintt*r       ...   vi.. 

waters  of  the  Seine  flowing  slowly  past 
the  door,  and  when  December's  windsj 
are  sliaking  the  skeleton  trees  on  ihel 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  turn  over' 
the  well  filled  portfolios,  following  the 
painter  through  a  dreamlmid  of  beauty] 
to  magic  sun5<^*-'  ^r^  -•  r^-^it...  -..^   * 


Vwd  of  a  frieze  in  the  Grand  Snlon  of  Madame  la  Comtesae  de  Beans. 


ON    THE    BRIDGE. 

By   GRACE   ERNESTINE    BECKS. 

CROSSING  o'er  a  rippling  river. 
Should  you  meet  a  lovely  maid, 
Who  may  censure  if  the  footsteps 
By  the  parapet  are  stayed? 
So  you  do  not  pass  for  ever. 

Kecking  nought  of  pledge  *^^  V^^ 
So  you  woo  no  other  danjsel 
Crossing  such  a  bridge  as  tins. 

If,  With  you,  a  dear  mmpfinion 

Journeys  oer  the  Bridge  of  Life, 
Keep  that  first  fine  rapture  glowing, 

Undimmed  by  neglect  or  strife ; 
Nor  for  transient  pleasures  wander, 

Roses  gathering  overblown  : 
Lest,  too  soon  at  last  arriving, 

Heavcn*s  gate  she  pass  alone. 

Life  is  full  of  narrow  bridges, 

Some  entwined  with  flowerets  sweet 
Ringing  firm  to  happy  footsteps. 

Other*  tottering  'neath  our  '• 
Hand  in  hand  we  may  cross 

Over  ways  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Each  a  link  in  the  chain  revejiling 

God's  own  pathway  to  the  spheres* 
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III. 

^EAR  Mrs.  Mundella, — Will  you 

please  come  and  see  me  as  soon 

as  you  can.      I  am  mystified. 

There   is  something  happening    that    I 

cannot  understand.  I  feel  I  am  going  silly. 

"Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Maud  Nobel." 

"That's  a  strange  note,"  said  Mrs. 
Mundella  to 
herself.  "I 
wonder  what 
it's  all  about, 
ril  go  and  see. 
I  expect  that 
the  dear  thing 
has  been 
dreaming 
about  her  lost 
husband.  She 
lives  too  much 
alone." 

An  hour 
later  she  was 
sitting  in  Mrs. 
Nobel's  bou- 
doir with  a 
look  of  sincere 
astonish  men.t 
on  her  face,  for 
the  widowed 
lady  held  in 
her  hands 
letters  from 
her  husband, 
that  she  had 
received  week 
by  week  from 
Siam,  for  the 
past  three 
months.  Each 
letter  was 
dated  properly 
Monday. 

'*  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Nobel. 
"  I  expected  to  receive  three  or  four  letters 
after  I  got  the  telegram,  but  when  these 
other  letters  began  to  arrive,  I  couldn't 
make  it  out  at  all.  I  trembled  with 
excitement  as  every  fresh  mail  brought 
me  another  letter  from  my  husband.  It 
seemed  so  strange  and  weird.  I  wired  to 
the  Consulate  in  Bangkok  to  make  further 
inquiries.      By  this   day's  mail   I  have 


He  had  personal  acquaintance  with  several 
Mahatmas, 


for    each    succeeding 


received  another  official  letter  stating 
that  the  Consul  is  unable  to  offer  any 
explanation  whatever,  for  undoubtedly  my 
poor  husband  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
Khorat  jungle,  where  so  many  brave  men 
have  lost  their  lives  before.  And  yet,  by 
the  same  mail,  I  got  another  letter  frorii 
my  husband  saying  he  is  well  in  health, 
and  giving  me  many  accurate  details  of 
Bangkok  life." 

"  My  dear 
Mrs.  Nobel," 
replied  the 
visitor,  a  light 
slowly  dawn- 
ing in  her  face, 
"  do  you  re- 
member how 
we  discussed 
the  wisdom  of 
the  Orientals,' 
and  their 
power  over  the 
spirit,  on  our 
home  ward 
trip?  Now,  I 
half  believe 
that  these 
letters  are 
from  another 
world,  and 
that  you  are 
one  of  the  most 
favoured  of 
earthly  crea- 
tures in  being 
thejrecipientof 
such  wonder- 
ful messages. 
Would  you 
mind  if  I  made 
a  communica- 
tion about  the 
These  letters 
bulwark  to 


matter   to   the   society  ? 
might  form  an  unassailable 
the  cause." 

"  I  don't  mind  what  you  do  if  you  will 
only  set  my  mind  at  rest.  At  present  I 
feel  haunted  all  over." 

The  letters  were  submitted  to  the 
president,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  an  authority  on  all  Oriental 
practices  and  beliefs.  It  was  asserted  by 
some  of  his  disciples  that  he  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  several  Mahatmas,  but 
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that  he  was  too  modest  to  make  known 
how  highly  he  had  been  honoured.  He 
carefully  examined  the  documents,  and 
pronounced  them  of  an  unearthly  charac- 
ter. He  said  that  there  were  ingredients 
in  the  ink  unknown  to  modem  science, 
and  that  there  was  a  faint  ethereal  odour 
about  the  paper,  which  all  the  analysts 
to  whom  he  had  submitted  the  documents 
declared  was  not  of  organic  or  inorganic 
character. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held,  for  the  letters  still  continued  to 
arrive  regularly  each  week  for  several 
months.  The  president  took  the  chair, 
and  gave  a  very  eloquent  account  of  the 
whole  series  of  events.  He  laid  before 
the  meeting  the  reports  of  the  analysts  and 
scientists,  quoted  passages  from  Oriental 
lore,  and  then  stated  his  belief  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  Mr.  Nobel  was  in  com- 
munication with  some  holy  Buddhist 
ascetic  in  the  forests  of  Siam,  and  that 
the  deceased  man  was  sending  these 
spirit  messages  to  the  hermit,  who  then 
posted  them  to  the  wife.  The  society 
received  this  theory  with  acclamation, 
and  the  lady  members,  who  numbered 
twenty  to  one,  all  looked  ecstatic,  and 
exclaimed,  **  How  truly  wonderful !  How 
delightfully  sublime  !  ** 

The  popular  editor  of  "  The  Compiler 
of  Reviews  "  took  up  the  matter,  and,  at 
his  own  expense,  sent  out  a  man  who  had 
got  the  Mahatma- Oriental- Buddhistic 
fever  very  badly,  to  hunt  for  the  ascetic, 
learn  the  secret  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  dead,  and  to  purify  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, so  that  on  his  return  he  would  be 
of  similar  use  and  a  source  of  great  finan- 
cial profit  to  the  enterprising  editor,  by 
interviewing  the  departed  great  men  of 
former  ages.  As  the  enthusiastic  editor 
remarked,  **\Vhen  our  emissary  returns, 
possessed  of  the  marvellous  secret ;  when 
he  shall  have  become,  like  the  holy  hermit 
of  the  East,  a  perfect  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  communications  from  the 
dead,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  no  trouble 
whatever  to  put  him  to  the  noble  task  of 
interviewing  Plato  and  Socrates,  Dante 
and  Shakespeare.  The  secrets  of  long- 
lost  ages  will  be  restored  to  us,  and  the 
future  will  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
past." 


The  European  Mahatma  maniac  went 
out  to  Siam.  He  first  visited  the  British 
Consul,  who  told  him  there  was  abso- 
lutely certain  proof  that  Mr.  Nobel  was 
dead  and  buried.  He  went  to  the  post- 
office,  where  the  polite  German  in  charge 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered  that  the 
letters  to  Mrs.  Nobel  were  posted  in  the 
city  at  different  pillar  letter  boxes,  but 
by  whom  he  did  not  know.  Then  with 
the  courteous  assistance  of  the  Minister 
for  the  Interior,  he  set  out,  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter,  to  hunt  for  the  ascetic. 
He  sought  in  vain.  He  found  nothing 
but  the  grave  of  the  dead  Englishman. 
When  the  natives  learned  the  object  of 
his  quest,  they  laughed  at  him,  and 
thought  him  mad,  but  they  gave  him  rice 
and  water,  so  that  he  died  not  of  hunger. 

He  returned  to  his  native  land,  a 
dismal  failure.  And,  strange  to  relate, 
the  letters  stopped  at  the  same  time.  No 
longer  did  the  weekly  mail  bring  news 
from  the  spirit  land.  The  editor  of  "  The 
Compiler  of  Reviews"  was  depressed, 
and  held  his  tongue.  The  other  papers 
scoffed.  The  society  was  silent.  Some 
people,  who  had  always  believed  in  the 
genuineness  of  these  spirit  letters,  now 
said  that  the  ascetic  had  fled,  and  that 
the  wandering  soul  refused  any  longer  to 
have  his  spiritual  missives  made  the  sub- 
ject of  public  speculation.  His  confidence 
had  been  rudely  violated.  The  enter- 
prising editor  ought  to  be  hung  for  his 
interference  in  so  delicate  a  matter.  But 
still  no  more  letters  came.  Long  silence 
reigned.  The  dead  Nobel  sent  no  more 
kind  and  loving  words  to  his  wife,  and 
she  began  to  consider  the  question  of 
marrying  the  president. 

IV. 

BUT  one  day,  Mrs.  Nobel  received 
another  letter  with  the  Bangkok 
postmark.  The  writing  was  curious 
and  unfamiliar.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
ascetic's.  She  feared  to  open  the  envelope. 
She  trembled  with  excitement,  as  she 
looked  at  the  un-English  scrawl  on  the 
outside. 

'*  Missis  Nobel, 
**  Londun, 

"  Ingland." 
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At  length  she  tore  it  open,  and  inside 
she  read: — 

"  Dear  Mam, — ^Why  you  no  come  back 
to  Bangkok.  Also,  I  have  no  see  my  master 
velly  long  time.  I  stop  in  jail  one  yere. 
One  day,  policee-man  ca tehee  me,  say  I 
one  piece  thief  man  have  makee  steal  one 
other  man's  tea-pot.  Master,  he  have 
gone  to  the  up-country  makee  land  busi- 
ness. Before  he  go,  he  givee  me  many 
letters,  and  say  send  one  to  missis  evly 
week.  He  say  he  go  to  velly  sick  place. 
He  say  you  velly  flitened  if  you  will  hear 
about  him.  So  he  tellee  me,  post  one 
letter  evly  week  till  him  come  back.     I 


go  jail,  but  I  give  the  letter  to  my  fiend, 
tellee  him  makee  post  one  evly  week. 
Last  week,  I  come  out  velly  hungly  and 
sore.  I  go  ca  tehee  my  fiend.  He  say  he 
have  send  you  evly  week,  all  same  as  I 
tell  him.  Now  all  letters  makee  finish. 
I  lite  this  letter  lettee  you  savee,  I  always 
makee  do  what  master  he  tellee  me. 

"Ah  Lin." 

The  mystery  was  explained,  but  the 
Psychical  Society  held  no  special  meeting, 
and  the  enterprising  editor  has  relin- 
quished his  idea  of  making  "  copy  *'  and 
profit  out  of  the  secrets  of  Plato  and 
Shakespeare. 


No.  60.     March,  igo8. 
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that  he  was  too  modest  to  make  known 
how  highly  he  had  been  honoured.  He 
carefully  examined  the  documents,  and 
pronounced  them  of  an  unearthly  charac- 
ter. He  said  that  there  were  ingredients 
in  the  ink  unknown  to  modem  science, 
and  that  there  was  a  faint  ethereal  odour 
about  the  paper,  which  all  the  analysts 
to  whom  he  had  submitted  the  documents 
declared  was  not  of  organic  or  inorganic 
character. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held,  for  the  letters  still  continued  to 
arrive  regularly  each  week  for  several 
months.  The  president  took  the  chair, 
and  gave  a  very  eloquent  account  of  the 
whole  series  of  events.  He  laid  before 
the  meeting  the  reports  of  the  analysts  and 
scieotists,  quoted  passages  from  Oriental 
lore,  and  then  staled  his  bplief  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  Mr.  Nobel  was  in  com- 
munication with  some  holy  Buddhist 
ascetic  in  the  forests  of  Siam,  and  that 
the  deceased  man  was  sending  these 
spirit  messages  to  tlje  hermit,  who  then 
posted  them  to  the  wife.  The  society 
received  this  tJieory  with  acclamation, 
and  the  lady  members,  who  numbered 
twenty  to  one,  all  looked  ecstatic,  and 
exclaimed,  *'  How  truly  wonderftil  ^  Hmv 
delightfully  sublime  !  *' 

The  popular  editor  of  **  The  CuniiMier 
of  Reviews  '*  took  up  the  matter,  and,  at 
his  own  expense,  sent  out  a  man  who  had 
got  the  Maliatma-Oriental-Buddhistic 
fever  very  bad ly»  to  hunt  for  the  ascetic, 
learn  the  secret  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  dead,  and  to  purify  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, so  that  on  his  return  he  would  be 
of  similar  use  and  a  source  of  great  finan- 
cial profit  to  the  enterprising  editor^  by 
interviewing  the  departed  great  men  of 
former  ages.  As  the  enthusiastic  editor 
remarked,  '*  When  our  emissary  returns, 
possessed  of  Oie  manTllous  secret ;  when 
he  shall  have  become,  like  the  holy  hermit 
of  the  East,  a  perfect  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  communications  from  the 
dead,  we  shall  spare  ourselves  no  trouble 
whatever  to  put  him  to  the  noble  task  of 
interviewing  Plato  and  Socrates,  P 
and  Shake:.pe^are.  The  secrets  of  i 
lost  ages  will  be  restored  to  us^  and  the 
future  will  profit  h^  tI..*  •-vr.Pf  i.^tv-,  i^r  t|i#» 


The  European  Mahatma  maniac  %vmiI 
out  to  Siam.  He  first  visited  the  ] 
Consul,  who  told  him  tlicre  was  au^u- 
lutely  certain  proof  that  Mr  Nobel  was 
dead  and  buried.  He  went  to  the  post- 
office,  %vhere  the  polite  German  in  charge 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered  that  the 
letters  to  Mrs.  Nobel  were  posted  tn  the 
city  at  different  pillar  letter  boxes,  but 
by  whom  he  did  not  know.  Then  tvrth 
the  courteous  assistance  of  the  Minister 
for  the  Interior,  he  set  out.  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter,  to  hunt  for  the  ascetic. 
He  sought  in  vain.  He  found  notliing 
but  the  grave  of  the  dead  En  '  '  a. 
When  the  natives  learned   tin  j! 

his  quest,  they  laughed  at  hmi>  and 
thought  him  mad,  but  they  gave  htm  rice 
and  water,  so  that  he  died  not  of  hunger. 

He   returned    to    his    native    In'  ^ 
dismal  failure.     And,  strange  to  : 
the  letters  stopped  at  the  same  time.   No 
longer  did  the  weekly  mail  bring  news 
from  the  spirit  land.     The  editor  of  **  The 
Compiler  of    Reviews"    was  depressed, 
and  held  his  tongue.    The  oUier  papers 
scoflfed.    The  society  was  silent.     Some 
people,  who  had  always  believed  in  llie 
genuineness  of  these  spirit  letters,  now 
said  that  the  ascetic  had  Red,  and  thai 
the  wandering  soul  refused  any  longer  to 
have  his  spiritual  missives  mai' 
ject  of  public  speculation.     Hi^ 
had    been   rudely   violated.      Iht   enlri- 
prising  editor  ought  to  be  hung  lor  his 
interferejice  in  so  delicate  a  matter,    But 
still  no  more  letters  came,     Lr--    -'— - 
reigned.     The  dead  Nobel  sen 
kind  and  loving  words  to  hi^  J 

she  began   to  consider    the   ^  nf 

marrying  the  president. 

IV. 

BUT    one  day,  Mrs.  Nobel    received 
another  letter  with   th*  "  >k 

postmark.  The  writing  .\  u* 

and   unfamiliar.      Perhaps    it    was   the 
ascetic^s.   She  feared  to  open  the  envelope, 
She  trembled    with   excitement,  as  &hc 
■    d  at  the  un-Englisb  scrawl  on  ilie 

"  Missis  No  I 

**I,oniL  li. 
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remorselessly  unfolds  the  consequences  of 
superficial  emotion  masquerading  as  a 
virtue.  Man,  the  average  man,  pursues 
the  most  brilliant  butterfly.  Is  that  true 
or  false  ?  If  it  is  true,  the  rest  follov^s. 
The  woman  is  conscious  of  his  weakness. 
How  can  she  help  being  conscious  of  it  ? 
He  ceaselessly  betrays  himself.  As  I  say, 
the  rest  follows.     At  all  costs  she  must 


conscience  roused  ?  Has  she  any  ade- 
quate sense  of  her  crime — any  remorse 
for  the  ruin  she  has  brought  on  the 
innocent  or  for  the  cruel  suffering  she 
has  inflicted  on  others  ?  No,  she  is  still 
possessed  by  the  one  dominating  need — 
to  keep  her  husband's  love  whatever 
happens.  At  that  supreme  moment  the 
instinct  of  sex  rises  triumphant  over  the 
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keep  his  love,  and  if  his  love  rests  on 
brilliance  of  colour,  she  must  consciously 
select  the  hues  to  his  taste,  as  the  insect 
by  natural  and  unconscious  selection 
also  enchains  its  mate.  To  steal  is  no 
more  than  a  necessary  means  to  a 
necessary  end.  The  moral  sense  is 
absolutely  crushed  beneath  the  impera- 
tive craving  of  the  animal.  And  Mr. 
Bernstein  is  splendidly  consistent,  for 
even  when  Marise   is  found  out,  is  her 


whole  tumult  of  emotions  and  she  tries 
to  cajole  him  through  his  physical  senses 
into  tampering  with  honour  and  justice. 
What  is  it,  then,  but  a  consciousness  of 
intuitive  sympathy  with  the  woman  that 
holds  these  audiences  breathless  and 
leaves  them  at  the  last  so  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  the  revelation  that  the  will 
to  applaud  is  overborne  by  the  sense  of 
a  tragedy  personal  to  themselves. 

A    great    merit    in   "The    Thief"    is 
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By  OSCAR   PARKER, 


THE  Thief"  has  been  played  at  the 
St.  James's  since  November,  and 
always  to  crowded  houses,  and 
"yet  it  is  a  sorry  story  at  the  best,  a 
poignant  picture  of  thoughtless  crime 
and  heart lessncss,  of  a  woman  swayed 
bv  just  unc  impulse — her  love  for  her 
nti,  reckless  of  everything  else  and 
r.iMig  even  him*  her  idol^  so  low  as  to 
Uiink  that,  unless  she  fmds  the  means  to 
(Irrss  as  other  women  dress,  she  cannot 
keep  his  devotion.  Why,  ttien,  does  this 
play  hold  its  undoubted  power  over  us? 
Kor  two  reasons  ;  it  is  superbly  acted, 
but  that  is  not  the  chief.  It  is  intensely 
human.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  woman 
in  these  large  and  enthralled  audiences 
who  does  not  recognise  in  the  motive 
that  dominates  Marise  CheUord  a  belief 
— »  feeling  that  has  or  might  sway  her 
also.  There  is  not  a  man  who  will 
w^t,  if  he  is  honest,  admit  that  in  the 
<*nt  swing  of  impulse  there  is 
J  i  *n  for  the  woman's  view.     This 

play  IS  not  a  foolish  travesty  on  love  and 
love's  delusions;  it  is  fact — hard,  grim, 
triumphant  fact.  The  woman  sins  out 
of  the  greatness  of  her  love.  She  sins 
because  man  is  so  very  much  lower  than 
the  angels.    She  sins  because  man  has 


the  end  he  comes  to  see  it,  but  until  hij 
eyes  are  opened  the  wife  and  the  h  -^' 
are  on  different  planes.  To  the  i 
relative  values  are  embodied  in  tlit;  \x 
•*  1  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so 
loved  I  not  honour  more,**  To  tW 
woman  it  is  **  1  love  thee,  dear,  so  mti 
that  honour  has  no  place  in  my  intnd.'^ 
In  other  words,  "The  Thief  "brings 
face  to  face  with  men  and  women,  wit 
real  human  attributes,  not  with  \\\t 
transcendent  virtues  and  vices  of  oielc 
drama  that  exist  nowhere  but  in 
heated  imagination  of  llie  author  wl 
creates  them.  It  is  just  because  Henrij 
Bernstein  plumbs  those  springs  of  conduc 
of  which  we  are  all  at  least  dimly  con- 
scious in  ourselves  that  we  watch  the 
course  of  this  human  tragedy  witlj 
appalling  sense  of  its  verity.  To  my  mind 
there  is  a  real  significance  in  the  [jersis-^ 
tence  of  these  crowded  audiences  and  \hn\ 
absence  of  any  great  enthusiasm  rit 
of  the  curtains.  We  look  into  tlw 
and  we  see  ourselves,  and  the  ]>tcture 
so  true  that  it  unnerves  us.  How 
we  applaud  ?  The  more  vivid  the  pour* 
trayal,  the  more  profound  our  chagrin ; 
the  more  convincing  the  art  of  the  actor  J 
the  deeper  our  resentment  at  the  betra^*a|,, 
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Nan  :  "  It's  me  ye  lave,  isnt  it  ?  ' 
Harding:  ••  Yt-s.  worse  luck." 
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that  it  is  neither  French  nor  English,  nor 
of  any  other  nationality;  it  is  human. 
The  characters  and  the  motif  are  uni- 
versal. The  psychology — and  it  is  above 
all  a  psychological  play  ~  proves  the 
author  an  acute  student  of  humanity. 
For  these  reasons  Mr.  Cosmo  Gordon - 
Lennox,  the  translator  of  **  La  Voleur/* 
has  been  wise  in  confining  his  part  to 
translating,  and  has  not  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  **  adapt**  the  play»  No  doubt 
many  men  would  not  behave  precisely 
as  Marise's  husband  behaves  when  he 
discovers  the  truth,  but  that  is  a  detail. 
His  behaviour  is  no  more  Gallic  than 
British.  And  so  of  other  characters  as 
drawn  by  M.  Bernstein.  None  of 
them  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
any  nationality,  and  I  emphatically 
disagree  with  those  critics  who  declare 
the  action  to  be  essentially  un-English. 
That  is  a  view  which  to  my  mind  betrays 
a  stiperficial  power  of  reading  character. 
As  to  the  interpretation  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre »  it  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  any 
adverse  criticism  would  have  to  be 
laboured.  Miss  Irene  \^anbrugh  as  Ma  rise 
Chelford  has  a  most  trying  and  exhaust  ► 
ing  part  which  she  carries  through  with 
unfailing  power  and  subtlety  of  com- 
prehension. She  makes  us  understand 
the  character  as  it  was  meant  to  be 
understood,  and  it  is  a  great  triumph  for 
her,  Mr.  .^Mexander  plays  the  husband, 
Richard  Chelford,  a  part  that  exacts  a 
deeper  and  more  varied  range  of  dramatic 
expression  than  any  part  he  has  assumed 
for  some  time,  and  he  is  always  equal  to 
every  demand  upon  him.  And  in  all 
other  respects  "The  Thief**  is  most 
adequately  cast  and  staged ;  an  cngrosh- 
ing,  illuminating,  impressive  and  eame5>t 
prcMiuction. 

Tht-re  is  not  much  signitiaince  in  the 
title  bestowed  upon  the  English  produc- 
tioDof  Mr.Hdwin  Milton  Royle*semotional 
American  drama,  "The  White  Man,*'  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  but  it  is  certainly 
better  than  **The  Squaw  Man."  its 
original  designation,  which  would  have 
required  too  much  explanation  for  English 
aii  '  '  '        '  V*'        r  tiled 

atU   r     .-......,,..  the 


far  from  contemptible  cbaitn^ter  of  the 
man  who  bears  it  in  '  '  p% 

'*  The  White  Man  "  is  i;  _.  ^t 

the  kind  and  degree  of  approval  impHcd 
when  we  say  of  a  man  :  **  He*s  white  aM 
through  "  ;  by  which  is  signified  red  and 
hot  blood,  a  gray,  cool  brain,  a  skin 
bronzed  by  sun,  wind  and  rain,  ttntl  Tt 
heart  of  yellow  gold.  All  the  elem 
colours  of  the  spectrum  combined  ,...„ 
a  pure  white  light,  "white  all  througf 
From  all  this  it  is  plain  to  s/ee  he 
exactly  the  part  of  Jim  Carston  suits  Mr. 
Lewis  Waller.  He  is  very  white,  im* 
mac u lately  white,  white  up  to  tlie  hilt 
and  perhaps  a  little  more.  Far  the  sake 
of  a  woman  he  takes  another  man's  sin 
on  his  shoulders ;  for  her  sake  he  exiles 
himself,  shuftles  off  all  the  lu>  p» 

j>endages  of  a  well-placed  Ei<-  -n, 

turns  to  roughing  it,  finds  his  chums  in  the 
alert,  semi-civilised  cow-punchers,  and  his 
home  in  the  meagre  comforts  of  a  poorly • 
equipped  ranch.     Because  ♦^ 

his  life  and   nurses  him  t;  ig 

illness,  he  marries  her  from  if 

duty,  and  so  cuts  the  last  cord  i  : :  ..itis 
him  to  the  niceties  of  refined  living  for 
which  he  craves  stilL  More  than  that 
even,  he  invites  contempt  asa  *' squaw- 
man,*'  a  man  who  marries  an  fndiaii 
woman.  And  at  last  the  great  terapia* 
tion  comes.  The  man  for  whom  he 
sacrificed  himself  has  died,  and  in  dying 
confessed  and  cleared  the  name  of  the 
exile  from  all  stain.  His  death,  moreover» 
makes  Jim  Carston  an  earl  and  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  the  woman  for  whom  the 
sacrifice  was  made  asks  him  to  come 
home.  It  is  the  supreme  triaL  He  turns 
his  back  on  it  all  and  cleaves  to  *  '  ^  an 
wife.     He  must.     If  he  did  an  -e 

he  would  not  be  "  white/'  u 
vcr)*  well  see.     But  it  is  very  [     _ 
And  yet  we  know,  since  melodrama  will 
have  it  so  by  laws  as  inviolab' -  ^■'  ^^nv 
law  of  Nature,  that  he  will  gn  «1 

that  poor  Nat-ii-ritch,  Countess  ui  Kcrhill 
and  daughter  of  Tab-y-wana,  Chief  of 
the  Utes,will  have  a  successor  among  the 
well-bora  daughters  of  England.  It  will 
all  **  come  right,"  for  however  much  Nai- 
ii-ritch  m.i     '  '  *.f 
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Let  us  skfHmfBn^ver  tlie  hrst  act. 
The  ice  is  somewhat  thin  and  treacherous. 
We    have  been   there  before    in    melo- 
dramatic  plot,  and  are  not  sorry  to  get 
away  from  it  and  forget  it.    And  tiien  we 
begin    to    live.     In  the  **  Long    Horn " 
saloon  in  Wyoming  our  heart*;  begin  to 
beati  and   beat    lustily.     This    may    be 
primitive   life,  but   it  is  life.     Here  are 
elemental  passions,  naked  and  imashamed» 
and  our  blood  stirs  with  a  senf;e  of  kin- 
ship,    Here  men  are  not  playing  affected 
graces    to    mean    motives    and    weakly 
filching  peace  by  compromising  with  un- 
pleasant facts.     Hate  is  hate  and  loyalty 
is  loyal,  "  on  the  square/'    The  cards  are 
unmarked  and  the  dice  not  loaded,  or  if 
they  are  a  bullet  wins  the  game.     Here  is 
none  of  the  hypocrisy  of  fine  manners  and 
conventional  breeding-     These  cow-boy 
scenes  will  ravish  London,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  in  error.    They  play  vividly,  with 
a   strong  sense  of  reality.     They  have 
been  studied^  one  must  think,  from  real 
life,  for  they  strike  home.     Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  strong  emotional   situations  of 
the  last  act  are  in  any  wise  forced  or  un- 
real or  theatrical.    The  half-breed  son  of 
Jim»  the  exile,  andNat-ii-ritch,  the  squaw, 
is  heir  to  an  earldom  ;  he  must  be  fitted 
for  his  station.     To  take  the  mother  to 
England  is  impossible  ;  for  the  father  to 
go   without   her  would  not  be  "white/* 
So  the  boy  must  go  without  either  father 
or  mother,  to  forget  them  both»  as  might 
well  hapijen,  in  all  the  engrossing  won- 
ders of  so  novel  a  life.    Some  of  us  may 
protest    irritably     against     having    our 
feelings  lacerated  unnecessarily  by  this 
parting»  conscious  that  another  turn  or 
two  of  the  wheel  of  Fate  will  show  ho%v 
unnecessary  it  was,  but  a  very  consider- 
able section    of   British    playgoers   will 
weep  in  sympathy  with  Jim  Carston  and 
xejoice  at  the  opportunity.     .\nd,  finally, 
ll  must  be  said  that  "  The  White  Man  " 
is  one  of  the  strongest  melodramas  ever 
produced  on  the  London  stage ;  strong  in 
the  novehy  of  its  situations,  in  its  vivid 
realism,  in  its  balance  of  thrilling  action 
and  of  pathos,  and  strong  in  the  perfec* 
tion  of  the  cast.    The  American  contin- 
gent seem  the  real  thing,  straight  from 
the   great   wild  West,  and  among   them 
Mr.  Lewis  Waller  holds  Ins  o\ini  as  the 


prince  of  melodrama 
gallant,  chivalrous,  tcnder-hc^ir 
sacrificing  gentleman.  Nat-ti  ' 
scarcely  a  word  to  say,  but  she  k. 
influence  felt  throughout  the  play.  Mr. 
Mr,  George  Fawcett^s  Big  Bill  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  convincing  power  of  the 
Western  scenes,  and  to  the  same  end  the 
Indian  Chief  and  the  interpreter  are  vcr 
cleverly  introduced.  To  all  appearai 
Mr,  Waller  has  achieved  anotl^^^ 
success. 

On  Sunday,  January  19,  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre,  the  Pioneers  produced  a 
four-act  play  by  Miss  Estelle  Durae| 
entitled  **  The  Greater  Glory/*  In 
respects  it  was  the  greatest  success 
society  has  yet  achieved.  The  theat 
was  crowded  in  every  part,  from  stall 
to  amphitheatre.  The  play  itself  cc 
taincd  a  psychological  interest  of  a  new 
and  thrilling  quality,  was  admirably 
acted,  and  was  received  with  unusual 
favour,  even  when  we  consider  thai  it  w| 
produced  before  a  friendly  audienc 
When  we  reflect  that  all  the  details,  includ- 
ing the  casting  of  the  play,  arrangements 
for  rehearsals,  for  the  mounting,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tickets,  et*%,  were  pt  Ui 
in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Herbert  S  lij 
honorary  general  manager  of  the  &ocje4j 
it  may  be  realised  how  great  is  ihecred 
due  to  him  for  his  incessant  and  indefaU|$« 
able  labours, 

**  The  Greater  Glory"  is,  as  I  have  iwiW 
based  upon  a  theme  of  ri' 
passing  interest.  That  th'i 
of  two  temperaments,  as  far  apart  as  the 
Poles  in  quality  but  absolutely  necessary 
to  each  other.  Such  a  conflict  is  not  rare 
in  drama  where  the  opjKising 
plementary  tempenmients  are 
in  persons  of  opposite  sex,  but  it  is  unique 
to  have  a  play  founded  upon  contrasting 
temperaments  in  the  two  principal  male 
personages  of  the  drama,  fn  *'  The  Greater 
Glory**  we  have  MacEwen,  tlm  Scutch 
ownerof  a  ship-building  yard  in  ihcNortb. 
with  a  heart  of  flint,  impenetrable  to  any 
emotion  of  tenderness  (except  one,  and 
that  he  is  ashamed  ofj,  a  iryant,  a  bully 
even  to  his  own  daughter,  a  masterfat 
mein  \\*hci  knows  what  Iw  w<*mts  and  will 
rulhlf^sslv  crush  down  ev(t\iliinK  in  bis 
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vay  to  It,  a  man  of  except!' 
reading  other  men  and  r 
tional  callousness  in  forcing  them  to  tlu 
liis  will,  who  controls  other  men  by  fear, 
and  by  shter  force  of  drive  has  made 
Maisley  Ship^^rd  a  paying  concern.  But 
MacEweo  is  only  a  master  ;  be  can  build 
a  ship  or  make  others  build  it  for  him,  but 
he  cannot  design  a  ship  to  save  himself. 
Tlterefore  young  Sherrard  is  just  the  man 
for  him,  Sherrard  is  an  inventor,  an 
enthusiast,  a  sentimental  fool  in  Mac- 
Ewen's  eyes,  with  a  heart  as  soft  and  piti- 
ful  for  another's  distress  as  NfacE\ven*s  is 
cold  and  unresp»onsive  ;  but  Sherrard  was 
a  failure  till  he  met  MacEwcn,  because 
he  lacked  the  business  capacity  to  turn  his 
ideas  into  realities  and  into  hard  cash. 
Each  supplied  what  the  other  lacked,  and 
so  we  find  them  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain, 
Sherrard  the  designer  for  Maisley  Ship- 
yard, Mac E wen  the  grim  and  resolute 
master  of  Sherrard  as  well  as  the  men. 
And,  of  course,  Sherrard  and  Mary  Mar- 
Ewen,  the  cowed  daughter  of  a  brutal 
father,  have  fallen  lO  love;  and  now  it 
onlv  needs  a  demand  on  th<^  part  of  the 
men  for  better  pay,  a  refusal  from  Mac- 
Ewen,  Sherrard*s  inten-ention  on  the 
men's  behalf,  and  a  lock-out,  tn  start  the 
open  conflict  between  these  two  utterly 
diverse  temperaments,  which  is  to  be, 
it  is  clear,  a  fight  to  the  finish  ;  and 
it  is  this  conflict  w^hich  Miss  Burney 
presents  to  us  in  a  drama  possessing  a 
remarkable  virility,  which  demonstrates 
her  sensitiveness  to  dramatic  effect, 
which  grows  steadily  in  interest  to  the 
fmal  curtain. 

It  is  not  a  |)leasant  play,  We  are  not 
dealing  with  rose  leaves  and  lavender 
water  in  "The  Greater  Glory.'*  MacEwen 
dominates  the  play  as  he^  dominates 
everyone  about  him,  and  the  character  is 
not  one  to  love,  but  as  played  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gumey  it  is  wonderfully  vital 
and  real  and  fascinating  by  its  uncom- 
promising power,  its  absolutely  brutal 
realism.  There  are  mnments  wheti 
MarEwcn  stands  silent  and  motionless  on 
the  stage  with  only  a  grim  tightening  of 
the  lips,  and  you  feel  that  all  the  seas  of 
emotion  that  ever  rolled  out  of  human 
hearts  would  beat  on  that  rock  in  vain. 
This,  I  am  awarc!,  is  identifying  tlje  jjfirt 


tton.     h 

in  such  a^  -^     _   i    . 

but  slight    Man*  was 

by  Miss  Vera  Cobum ;  u  ji  .1 

spirit    has    been  alm/>s!    ctu 


make  a  heroine  of  tt 
mould. 

It  is  with  somewha  serve  tkmt 

1   approach    anot' 
Greater  Glory."* 

a  submarine  that  was  a  failure,  but  he 
believes  he  knows  when:  thr   ru^A^iln-  Ihk' 
and  that  be  can  invent  fi  1 
be  a  success.     He  knov 
is  counting  on  this  51 
Maisley  Shipyard  to   the  \  At 

the  end    of  the  lock-4>ut»  ^'  •  .rari! 

and  the  men  have  been  cffectuany  I 
and   brought  to   their  knees,  ^'' 
whole  conscious  ambition  is  '  ;e 

himself  on  MacLwen.     M;^  '  o 

him  tobuild  asucrcs-*iful  Mil  T, 

MarEwe^i  shall  hnvrhissubmarme,  ' 
determines  to  build  anothtLr  faih" 
holding  out  every  hope  of  suc' 
employer.     H     ' 
built,  but  tho 

he  is  working  fur  iailur*^  lie  in  r* 
ingbetterthan  helaiew,  His  cm  I 
is  greater  than  his  tliirst  for  ven. 
succeeds  where  he  consciously 
failure.     Is  it  possible  for  the 
5?ane  man  to  work  thu^  ? 
answer  that  can  possibly  I  < 
it  is  impossible  to  say  it  ran  not.     And 
the  situation  so  boldly  conceived  *''  •*"- 
author  is  turned  to  impressive  at 
The  submarine  is  on  its  *■' 
Sherrard.  still  under  his  drl 
to  MacE\^('Xl    that    the    botU    is   nt   tUc 
bottom  of  tJie  harbour,  where  h<  int»Multd 
her  to  go  and  where  she  will  si 
Ewen  stolidly  refuses  to  l>clieve  m  i  nn 

couldn't  do  it,*'  he  says  to  Sherrard,     '•  It 
isn't  in  you  ro  do  it.     You  tv 
man  to  do  your  level  b'^^t.     I 
better  than  you  know 
it  is.    Just  as  we  are\sa.L...L,  Lit..wi.n  «*> 
to  know  which  is  riisht  cheers  arc  heard 
in   the   yard  ;   thf  ^  «i 

cTOwd  Isurstv  in  a  I  d 
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MISS   ESME   HUBBARD 
In  •'  The  Orange  Blossom." — Terry's  Theatre. 
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the  crew  of  the  submarine,  and  so  the 
motto  of  the  play  is  justified — 

"  For  the  glory  is  in  the  doing, 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  the  Prize." 

As  a  study  of  a  phase  of  life,  the 
strenuous  life  of  industrial  enterprise  and 
of  labour  conflicts,  the  play  is  a  remark- 
able one  for  a  woman  to  have  written. 
The  scenes  introducing  the  workmen  are 
very  strong  and  vivid,  and   the  leaders 


were  extremely  well  played  by  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  Mr.  Arthur  Chesney,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Parker.  Mr.  Eille  Norwood  had 
a  difficult  task  in  making  Sherrard  con- 
vincing, for  the  part  makes  a  large 
demand  upon  the  most  experienced  actor  ; 
but  he  acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well 
and  was  heartily  cheered  for  his  per- 
formance. The  play  was  received  as  a 
whole  with  exceptional  favour,  and  the 
authoress  was  accorded  a  well -deserved 
ovation. 


INNOCENCE. 
From  the  painting  by  James  Sant,  R.A. 


p^nwmfih 


i  i  YY /ELL,  certainly,  one  might  have 
YY  some  fun  out  of  it,  if  nothing 
else,"  said  Myra  Vernon,  as 
she  stood  opposite  a  large  mirror  and 
complacently  surveyed  the  comely  face 
and  figure  she  saw  reflected  in  it.  She 
was  trying  on  a  new  dress  that  had 
been  brought  for  that  purpose  by 
Miss  Lizzie  Vane,  dressmaker  and 
milliner  and  humble  friend  of  the 
handsome,  dashing  Myra.  "But  you 
wouldn't  expect  rtie  to  regard  it  seriously, 
surely  ?  " 

"  Why  not.  Miss  Myra  ?  "  Lizzie  asked, 
the  while  she  busied  herself  arranging 
the  folds  of  the  gown.  "I  know  all 
about  the  matter.  The  gentleman  who 
inserts  the  advertisement  is,  I  am  told, 
young  and  good-looking,  has  given 
excellent  references,  has  a  large  fortune, 
and  will  settle  a  handsome  sum  upon 
the  one  he  marries.  If  you  like  to  send 
a  reply  to  his  advertisement,  I  can 
arrange  that  it  shall  be  the  only  one  he 
will  receive  for  the  present,  and  so  give 
you  every  chance,  you  know." 

Myra  gave  a  ringing  laugh.  "  How  is 
it  you  are  able  to  do  that,  and  to  know 
so  much  about  it  ?  Are  you  looking  out 
for  something  of  the  sort  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  You  know  I  am  engaged  to 
— to- 


"To  the  *  drapery  crapery  *  young 
man,"  Myra  broke  in.  "Yes,  I  know. 
The  one  employed  at  your  place  in  the 
mourning    department.      But    it's    not 


through  him  you  know  about  this,  is 
it?" 

"No,  Miss  Myra.  You  remember  I 
used  to  be  a  clerk  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Hyemann,  the  matrimonial  agent,  before 
I  took  to  the  dressmaking  business.  He 
sent  for  me  yesterday,  specially,  to  tell 
me  about  this  ;  and  he  will  do  what  I 
have  said.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign 
this  note  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  commis- 
sion upon  the  amount  settled  on  you,  in 
case  you  marry  the  gentleman." 

"  In  case  I  marry  him,"  returned  Myra. 
"Oh,  well,  there's  very  little  likelihood 
of  that ;  so  there's  no  harm  in  signing 
any  number  of  *  notes '  upon  that  condi- 
tion. Certainly  it  would  be  a  good 
joke,"  she  continued,  musingly.  "You 
say  you  will  write  the  necessary  letters 
for  me,  to  my  dictation,  and  they  can  be 
signed  in  another  name  at  first  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  mine  if  you  like." 

"N — no.  I  think  not.  Better  keep 
to  the  same  initials,  M.V.  I  have  it ! 
We  will  use  the  name  of  Myrtle  Vining. 
You  know  her.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  capital 
little  joke." 

And  so  the  two  plotters  arranged  mat- 
ters between  them.  But  Miss  Lizzie  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  that 
her  interest  in  inducing  Myra  to  enter 
into  the  scheme  lay  in  the  fact  that  old 
Hyemann  had  promised  her  ^"200  out  of 
what  he  was  to  receive,  if  it  "  came  off." 

"With  that,"  thought  Lizzie,  "Dick 
and  I  can  get  married,  and  I  can  go  into 
the  dressmaking  business  for  myself "  ; 
Dick  being  the  "  drapery  crapery  "  young 
man  aforesaid. 

Myra  was  staying  at  the  time  for  three 
or  four  weeks  with  some  friends  in  town  ; 
but  her  home  was  with  a  maiden  aunt. 
Miss  Matilda  Vernon,  who  lived  at  Rivers- 
ley,  a  small  town  on  the  Thames,  a  few 
miles  away  from  London. 

Now  Mr.  Bertram  Challoner,  the  very 
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eligible  bachelor  who  had  become  a 
client  of  Mr,  HyemanD,  had  come  very 
unexpectedly  into  a  fortune  while  living 
in  a  distant  colony»  and  had  come  back 
to  England  to  enjoy  it  and  to  look  for  a 
wife.  But,  having  been  abroad  since  he 
was  a  boy,  and  having  neither  relativ^es 
nor  friends  to  go  to,  he  had  decided  to 
"  try  his  luck  *'  with  a  matrimonial 
agent.  "  It  can  do  no  harm/*  he  had 
thought ;  "  and  it  may  lead  to  some- 
thing/* So  he  looked  in  the  papers, 
saw  Mr.  Hyemann*s  advertisement,  called 
upon  that  gentleman  at  his  office,  and 
ihey  very  soon  made  an  arrangement. 
It  was,  amongst  other  things,  agreed 
that  Bertram's  real  name  should  be  kept 
back  for  a  time.  **  I  will  call  myself 
C.  B. — initials  reversed,  you  see — say 
Charles  Bailey,*'  he  had  said ;  '*  and 
cannot  one  of  your  clerks  do  the  writing 
for  me,  until  I  hnd  matters  taking  a 
serious  shape?  Meantime,  here  is  the 
address  of  my  solicitors  ;  you  can  refer 
to  them  if  you  please,  and  they  will  con- 
firm what  I  have  told  you  about  nmelf/' 

All  these  preliminaries  being  settled, 
Mr.  Bertram  Chal loner  set  himself  to 
work  to  hunt  out  some  old  friends,  and, 
in  particular,  one  Bob  Whitney*  a  former 
schoolfellow,  by  way  of  passing  the  time 
while  waiting  replies  to  the  advertise- 
ment Mr.  Hyemann  was  going  to  insert 
for  him. 

After  some  trouble  he  discovered  that 
Bob  and  his  widowed  mother  were  living 
In  a  pretty  little  country  house  near 
Riversley,  and  thither  he  went  once  or 
twice  to  visit  them.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms,  and  he  and  Bob 
became  great  friends  again  ;  but  he  said 
nothing  of  his  matrimonial  schemes,  fear- 
ing to  incur  the  other's  ridicule. 

One  day  he  received,  througli  Mr. 
Hyemann,  a  dainty,  scented,  pink  note, 
signed  M.  V.  He  duly  answered  it 
through  the  obliging  agent's  clerk,  after 
which  there  came  another,  signed  Myrtle 
Vining.  A  few  more  letters  were 
exchanged,  and  then,  finally,  in  reply  to 
one  from  him  pressing  for  a  meeting,  he 
received  the  following  epistle:  — 


you  like  at  a  regatta  that  will  take  place 
on  the  I  St  June  at  Riversley — not  far 
from  town.  If  you  write  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  you  can  get,  for 
los.  6J.,  a  ticket  that  will  admit  you 
to  •  Fairlawn,*  where  the  band  will  be 
stationed.  As  a  token,  wear  some  blue 
cornflowers  in  your  coat.  You  ran  get 
some  by  ordering  them  beforehand  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  I  will  do  tlie  same. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  they  will  be  so 
uncommon  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
mistake. 

**  Myhtle  VlNtWO," 

Bertram  read  this  note  with  much  sur- 
prise. For  one  thing,  the  date  givf 
was  fully  three  weeks  off,  and  it  seeme 
long  time  to  wait ;  for  anotlier,  tfi^ 
place  named  was  Riversley,  where  lived 
his  friend  Bob  Whitney,  This  put  him 
in  a  bit  of  a  difficulty,  for,  if  he  men* 
tioned  to  Bob  that  he  wanted  la  go  to 
the  regatta,  Bob  would  be  prettv  sure  to 
offer  to  accomf>any  him;  while,  if  he 
went  without  saying  anything  about  it. 
Bob  might  meet  him  there,  and  then  it 
would  look  strange.  However,  on  men* 
tioning  it  tentatively,  Bob  Whitney  said, 
'*Ah  yes!  First  of  June— regatta  d:ky 
at  our  place.  I  never  go,  as  a  rule,  and 
this  year  don*t  intend  to,  unless  you  want 
me  to  go  With  you.**  So  ficrtram  was  left 
free  to  go  alone  as  he  wished. 

II. 

THE  little  up-river  town  of  Riversley 
is  a  very  gay  place  on  the  occasion 
of  its  annual  regatta;  and  this 
year  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
day  was  gloriously  fine,  and  numbers  of 
people  in  holiday  attire  were  to  be  seen 
making  their  way  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  wliere  tliere  was  tlie  usual 
display  of  flags,  and  gaily  decorated 
house-boats.  The  grounds  of  **  Fair* 
lawn,'*  the  riverside  residence  i>[  a  local 
magna te»  were  lent  by  its  owners  to  the 
regatta  committee  and  their  suljtscribofs, 
and  upon  the  spacious,  well-kept  lawn, 
or  wandering  beneath  the  belts  of  fine 
old  trees  and  amongst  the  5hrtilw  and 
tloi^*er  bcdi*,  wna  a  brilliant  iis 
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intervals ;  and  the  continual  popping  of 
corks  kept  up  a  running  fire  by  way  of 
accompaniment. 

Bertram  Challoner  had  arrived  early 
by  train  from  town.  In  irreproachable 
frock-coat,  fresh  from  Poole's,  and  a  new 
"  Lincoln  and  Bennett "  that  shone  as 
though  it  had  just  been  oiled,  he  mingled 
with  the  throng,  looking  keenly  about 
for  a  sight  of 
a  blue  corn- 
flower, but 
seeing  none. 
There  were 
many  men 
there  also  in 
frock  -  coats 
and  top  hats, 
so  he  felt 
fairly  at  his 
ease,  though 
the  majority 
of  those  of  his 
own  sex 
present  were 
in  flannels 
and  blazers. 
Concealed  in 
his  hat  was 
a  "  button- 
hole," neatly 
made  up  of 
maidenhair 
fern,  a  small 
white  rose- 
bud, and  two 
or  three  blue 
cornflowers ; 
but  he  had 
bashfully  de- 
cided to  re- 
connoitre a 
little  before 
displaying  this  token  in  his  coat. 

Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
fair  unknown  would  be  more  likely  to 
seek  him  in  one  of  the  winding  paths  under 
the  trees,  away  from  the  crowd,  where 
there  were  seats  to  be  found  in  retired 
shady  nooks,  so  he  left  the  river  front 
and  wandered  off  by  himself. 

The  idea  seemed  to  be  a  good  one,  for 
he  had  not  long  taken  up  a  post  of 
observation  on  a  seat  at  the  junction  of 
four  paths,  from  which  he  could  keep  a 


look-out  in  several  directions,  when  he 
espied  a  pretty  girl  in  a  charming  white 
dress  tripping  towards  him,  and  unmis- 
takably wearing  two  or  three  blue 
cornflowers  amongst  other  flowers  in  the 
front  of  her  dress. 

Now  that  the  fateful  moment  had 
arrived,  Bertram  felt  himself  getting 
very  red  in  the  face ;  but  repressing  his 


9r^^^ , 


*  We  meet  thetiy  at  lasty  my  fair  correspondent.'' 

emotions  as  well  as  he  could,  he  rose 
and  advanced  to  meet  her,  his  own 
"  token "  in  his  coat,  and  his  most 
fascinating  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  We  meet  then,  at  last,  my  fair  corre- 
spondent,** he  said.  "  I  began  to  think 
you  cruel  for  delaying  so  long. 
Believe  me,  if  you  only  knew  the 
impatience  with  which  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you " 

Here  he  pulled  up  abruptly,  dismayed 
at  the  very  evident  signs  of  astonishment 
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and  anger  he  read  in   the   face  of   the 

young  lady. 

**  1  think  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
sir/'  she  replied »  coldly.  "  I  have  never 
seen  you  before.  I  do  not  know  you  ; 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  allow  me  to  pass." 

"  Not  know  me  !  '*  exclaimed  Bertram. 
*•  Why,  no — of  course  not^ — how  should 
you  ?  But,"  conftdentiall}',  and  stepping 
nearer  to  her,  **you  know  you  have 
written  to  me,  you — you — ^answered  my 
advertisement,  you  know/'  Then»  seeing 
that  she  looked  only  tlie  more  astonished. 
he  stammered  out,  **The  matrimonial 
advertisement " 

**  Sir  1  "  she  cried  out,  indignantly.  "  / 
answer  a  matrimonial  advertisement ! 
How  dare  you  insult  me  by  such  a 
suggestion  I  Let  ine  pass  at  once,  or  I 
will  call  out  and  summon  my  friends — 
my  fallier — and — and  my  brother — and 
— and  my  cousin — are  close  by— over 
there !  *'  And  she  waved  her  hand 
menacingly  in  t>ie  direction  of  the  lawn* 
while  she  swept  past  him,  Bertram 
mumbling  humble  apologies  about 
**some  strange  mistake." 

•*  My  stars  1  "  he  murmured, 
back  on  to  the  seat  from  which  he  had 
riseti  so  eagerly  but  a  minute  before,  **  a 
mistake  !  Great  Jupiter  !  And  suppose 
she  goes  and  makes  a  fuss  and  brings 
her  relations  round — her  father — and — 
brother — and,  and— cousin,  I  think  she 
said  I  It  would  be  anything  but 
pleasant  for  me ;  and  would  put  an  end 
to  my  chances  of  meeting  with  the  right 
party  1  "  And  with  anotlier  long-drawn 
and  very  forcible  exclamation,  he  lapsed 
into  silence  anri  t-^'^V  *>\i\  a  cigar  by  way 
of  consolation. 

But  he  kept  a  suarp  outlook  on  all 
sides  for  possible  ^'fathers**  and 
•'  brothers/*  and  presently  he  caught 
sight  of  another  young  lady  coming 
towards  him,  and  bis  spirits  rose  when 
he  noticed  that  she  had  a  bunch  of  blue 
cornflowers  displayed  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  dainty  costume  of  p<ile  pink  and 
white.  "She's  prettier  than  the  other 
one,**  was  his  comment,  **  and  it  must  be 
all  right  this  time.  There  can't  possibly 
be    two    girls    wearing    this    particular 


sinking 


Nol  It  must  be  all  right  this  lime," 
and  he  rose  and  went  to  meet  her,  hat 
in  hand,  and  smiling  contidentially  as 
she  approached. 

But  alas !  The  result  was  more  disas- 
trous than  before,  for  this  young  ladv 
blazed  up  with  such  unexpected  r^-' 
that  he  felt  inclined  to  climb  the  n 
tree  to  place  himself  out  of  her  reaUu 
And  she  threatened  to  call  her  "three 
brothers,'*  who  were  also,  as  it  s»bemcd, 
**over  there."  And  she  disappeared 
down  the  path,  with  a  look  of  pain  upon 
her  face  that  sorely  distressed  the  be- 
wildered Bertram,  who  sank  again,  linip 
and  almost  gasping,  into  the  friendly 
seat. 

"  Great  Scott  \  *'  he  exclaimed, 
'*  another  mistake  I  Why,  how  can  ii 
be  possible?  Threatened  to  call  mme. 
of  those  terrible  brothers,  too^ — fr 
over  there.  That  makes  four  hu 
Vm  threatened  with,  besides  a  father, 
and  a~a— cousin,  I  think  it  was.  W^^ll, 
thank  goodness*  she's  gone  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  she  can't  get  back  to 
'over  there*  for  a  few  minutes,  anyhow, 
and  meantime — I  shall  clear  nut." 

He  took  out  another  cigar  to  console 
himself  with,  for  he  had  thrown  tlie  other 
away  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  •*  N 
ber  two  "  young  lady,  as  he  call*  i 
coming  towards  him — -took  out  the  blue 
'*  token  "  from  his  coat,  and  replaced  it 
in  his  hat*  then  walked  off  the  path, 
moodily,  beneath  the  tr*^**-^  ,..,^  .f,.,;^^... 
of  shrubs. 

Wandering  about  thus,  raid  und 
what  to  do,  he  found  himself,  ;- 
time,  close  to  the  lawn  again,  but  cou^ 
cealed  from  it  by  rhododendron  bushes ; 
and  he  stood  gloomily  listening  to  tha 
band,  and  watching  various  people  near 
at  hand,  as  they  walked  or  stood  about, 
or  sat  upon  chairs,  in  groups. 

Heartily  he  wislied  he  had  never  come 
there  upon  what  seemed  such  a  [tioVs 
errand,  and  he  was  about  to  turn  away 
and  make  his  way  out  througli  the 
grounds,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
thmg  that  once  more  raised  his 
and  caused  him  momentarily  to 

his      previous     disappointments - 

"something"  was   an  egctremely  Jmgd^ 
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lemon -coloured  silk,  and  wearing  blue 
cornflowers,  not  merely  in  a  small  bou- 
quet in  the  front  of  her  dress,  as  the 
others  had,  but  in  her  hat,  upon  each 
shoulder,  and  fastened  in  her  hair  as 
well. 

"  Now  this  looks  as  if  it  must  be  all 
right,"  Bertram  said  to  himself,  cheerily. 
"There  cannot,  surely,  be  any  mistake 
this  time.  No  woman  would  make  such 
a  display  of  a  most  uncommon  flower 
without  an  ob- 
ject. Doubtless 
something  de- 
tained her  by  ac- 
cident, and  she 
will  soon  find 
some  excuse  for 
leaving  those 
people  she  is  with 
and  going  off 
alone  towards  the 
house  by  one  of 
these  paths. 
Well!  I  like  her 
just  as  well  as 
either  of  the 
others  ;  even  bet- 
ter, I  think  ;  more 
style  about  her. 
If  she  goes  off  as 
I  expect,  I  shall 
take  it  as  settling 
the  matter,  and  go 
round  to  meet 
her." 

And  sure 
enough,  to  his 
great  satisfaction, 
she  shortly  after- 
wards    left      the 

group  she  had  been  chatting  with,  and 
entering  one  of  the  walks,  strolled  off 
alone.  Looking  on  this  as  conclusive, 
Bertram  turned  away  also,  and  got 
round  through  the  trees  so  as  to  inter- 
cept her.  Once  more  the  bow,  the  smile, 
and  the  preliminary  observation  : — 

"  We  meet  at  last,  fair  lady  !  " 

But  the  result  was  not  encouraging. 
The  lady  addressed  stood  still  and  stared, 
and  then  looked  alarmed. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  "  she  asked, 
"  I — I — do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
you  before." 


"  You  haven't,  of  course,"  assented 
Bertram,  blandly,  "  but  you  will  no 
doubt  understand  when  you  see  this " ; 
and  he  took  the  "  button-hole  "  with  its 
blue  cornflowers  out  of  his  hat  and  offered 
it  to  her. 

Still  she  did  not  seem  to  comprehend 
and  only  looked  more  frightened. 

Bertram  began  to  grow  alarmed  too, 
fearing  there  was  yet  another  mistake. 

"I— I— do    hope,"   he   stuttered,   des- 


UV  meet  at  last,  fair  /ady. 


perately,  *'  I  do  hope  theire  is  no  mistake. 
I  thought  I  was  to  meet  you  here  to-day, 
and  I  have  been  waiting  and  looking 
everywhere  for  you.  I  have  a  letter  here 
— somewhere — signed  Myrtle " 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  the  lady  inter- 
rupted, "but " 

"  Myrtle  Vining,"  Bertram  put  in. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Myrtle  Vining,  Mrs.  Myrtle 

Vining "  with  emphasis  on  the  Mrs. 

— "  but  if  you  dare  to  say  I  have  made 
any  assignation,  or  that  you  have  any 
letter  from  me,  I  will  call  my  husband 
and   tell   him,    and   he — Where    is    the 
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Idler  ?  "  she  broke  off*  stamping  h^r  font, 
"Show  it  to  me  at  once,  if  you  have  it- 
If  anyone  has  been  playing  a  trick  upofi 
3rou.  of  course  it  might  be  some  extenua- 
tion, but,  otherwise " 

But  Bertram  could  not  find  the  letter  ! 
He  hunted  for  it  in  vain  ;  he  had  left  it 
in  the  pocket  of  his  other  coat ! 

And  Mrs.  Myrtle  Vining,  as  she  declared 
herself  to  be,  dashed  away,  sobbing  and 
almost  in  hysterics,  leaving  the  unfortu- 
nate Bcrtrani  more  bewildered^  more 
limp,  and  more  astonished  than  ever  he 
had  been  before. 

**  Heavens  above  us  1 "  he  whispered, 
unable  to  find  voice,  "  Another  *  mis- 
take '  I  Phew  t  Yet  the  same  name,  too  ! 
What  on  earth  can  it  mean  ?  Her  hus- 
band, too  I  A  father,  and  three — no  four 
— four  brothers,  and  a  cousin — these  were 
not  enough,  but  a  husband  must  be  added  ! 
\  shall  have  a  whole  company  of  them 
round  me  directly,  howling  and  thirsting 
for  my  blood  Great  Scott  I  I  must  get 
away  from  Uiis.  1  wonder  which  is  the 
way  out  by  the  back  door  1  *'  Muttering 
thus,  and  taking  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  river,  he  started  off,  tearing  ^he 
poor  '*  button-hole**  savagely  to  pieces 
on  the  way. 

IIL 

BERTRAM  CHALLONER  had  gone 
some  distance,  and  was  approach- 
ing what  was  evidently  a  sort  of 
side  entrance  to  the  grounds,  when  whom 
should  he  see,  coming  towards  him,  but 
Bob  Whitney  I 

**HuUoaI"  said  Bob,  "  Why,  where 
are  you  off  to?  Going?  Tired  of  it 
already  ?  " 

"  Yes,*'  returned  Bertram,  "  Vm  off. 
Had  quite  enough  of  it/* 

**  Ah,  yes,"  Bob  agreed.  *'  Not  much 
fun  in  it,  is  there?  Vm  not  going  to 
stay  either.  Vm  only  going  to  see 
whether  I  can  lind  my  cousin  Myra. 
She  s  there  somewhere.  We  have  some 
Iriends  come  down  unexpected!}',  and 
they  want  particularly  to  see  her ;  so  iny 
mother  sent  me  to  fetch  her.  I  shan't 
be  long — shall  be  back  very  shortly — and 
then,  if  you've  nothing  to  do,  you  may 
as  well  come    back  with  me  and  have 


or  will  you  come  back  to  llw 
me  ?  " 

"N — no— no,**  Bertram  answefed 
hastily,  '*  1  won't  go  back  wtth  yoa; 
but  I  will  wait  for  you  if  you  like,*' 

"All  right,  I  won  t  be  long  '* ;  and  Bob 
strode  off  and  left  him. 

There  was  a  seat  near,  and  Bertram 
sat  wearily  down  on  it,  took  out  anatlicr 
cigar,  lighted  it,  and  pondered.  Suddenly 
be  sprang  up, 

'•  Great  Scott !  I  never  thought  of  that  I 
Why,  this  cousin  Myra  may  be  one  of 
those  three  girls  I  Jupiter!  1  coulcln*! 
stand  that !  Vd  best  keep  a  good  look 
out  and  make  sure/* 

There  was  a  bend  m  the  walk  ju&t 
there,  and  at  the  bend  a  larg  tr 

thicket  of  evergreen  shrubs,  li  ^  ito 
the  centre  of  these  and  peeped  through 
the  leaves  along  the  path*  "  Kow,"  be 
said  to  himself.  **  I  can  see  from  here ; 
and  if  it  should  be  one  of  those  thfee» 
I  can  let  them  pass  and  they  will  go  on 
and  not  see  me  ;  and  if  it  hn\  well,  then 
lean  just  pop  back  to  th  •  -f*  K..f...^ 
they  come  up.** 

After  waiting  for  a  shori  U:  a 

his  friend    returning   with   a   :  >.j- 

looking  girl  on  his  arnu  She  was 
dressed  in  a  light  blue  boating  costume 
and  sailor  hat,  and  looked,  Bertram 
thought,  decidedly  *' taking,**  **Not 
quite  so  sweet -looking  as  •  No.  a,*  *' be 
decided,  **  but  more  dash  and  g(»  in  her, 
1  guess.  Dear  me,  what  a  fool  Tvc  been^ 
messing  about,  wasting  my  time  slicking 
about  alone,  and  only  getting  into  em- 
barrassing situation**,  when,  all  the  wbilt* 
here  was  Bob  Whitney  able  to  introdiice 
me  to  joll> 'looking  girls  like  this/' 

He  stepped  back  quietly  to  the  seal, 
and  a  minute  later  was  introduced  to 
the  mischievous  Myra.  Soon  he  WttS 
talking  away  merrily  with  hex,  little 
suspecting  that  she  was  llie  cau^  of  all 
the  troubles  and  perplexities  Utat  hftd 
beset  him  that  day. 

For  when,  that  morning,  her  tltroe 
friends,  Alice  Powell,  Violet  M  '"  '  "nd 
Myrtle    Vining— the    last  a   '  5y 

but  recently  wedded — had  ail  '*t 

to  accompany  them  to  Uie  re^  *^ 

had  produced  a  large  bunch  o! 
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them  all  amongst  the  three,  saying  that 
they  were  of  no  use  to  her,  for,  the  dress 
she  was  wearing  being  blue,  they  would 
not  "  go  well "  with  it.  After  her  vic- 
tims' several  encounters  with  Bertram — 
which  also  had  been  contrived  by  her, 
she  having  despatched  each  in  turn  upon 
trifling  errands  to  the  "  house  '* — they  had 
come  back  and  told  her  the  tale,  with 
which  she  had  pretended  to  sympathise, 
while  inwardly   laughing  at  the   success 


Bob  and  his  mother  and  some  friends — 
including  the  lively  Myra. 

Before  that  month  was  ended  he  was 
engaged  to  Myra,  and  the  wedding  had 
been  fixed  to  take  place  some  three  weeks 
later. 

During  this  time  nothing  had  been 
said  on  either  side  about  the  advertise- 
ment episode.  Bertram  had  not  men- 
tioned it  even  to  Bob  Whitney.  It  was 
not  only  that  he   was  a  little  ashamed 


A  minute  later  he  was  introduced. 


of  her  scheme.  To  avoid  awkward 
explanations,  however,  she  had  coun- 
selled each  one  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet  for  the  time,  and  not  make  a  fuss 
about  it. 

Bertram  passed  the  evening  at  Bob 
Whitney's  house,  and  became  decidedly 
smitten  with  Myra's  dashing  manners 
and  ways.  For  one  thing,  no  doubt,  he 
was  in  the  mood  to  seek  **  consolation  " 
for  the  rebuffs  he  had  experienced  and 
his  disappointed  hopes  that  day.  It  was 
arranged,  before  he  left,  that  he  would 
go  to  Eastbourne  for  a    month,  to  meet 
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to ;  but  also  that  he  felt  very  sore  about 
it.  He  felt  he  had  been  hoaxed,  and 
nursed  angry  feelings  towards  the  per- 
petrator of  the  hoax.  He  had  been  made 
to  appear  not  only  foolish,  but  worse,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  three  ladies  he  had  inad- 
vertently annoyed ;  and,  in  particular,  he 
often  recalled  the  tearful,  reproachful  look, 
with  which  the  second  of  the  three  had 
regarded  him.  So  often  did  this  thought 
recur  that  he  quietly  resolved  that  after 
he  had  got  back  to  town,  he  would  some- 
how seek  out  the  young  lady  and  so 
explain  matters  as  to  set  himself  right  in 


iicr  C}T9.  He  bad  a  clur  tu  gu  by  in  that 
he  knew  tlie  name  of  one  of  ihc  lliree, 
and,  in  a  ?iinaU  place  like  River&Iey,  he 
/ht,  ihere  should  not  be  much 
illy  in  iinding  out  wh«?re  she 
lived. 

As  for  Myra,  slie  was  very  well  pleased 
with  her  '*  capture/'  as  cousin  Bob  irreve- 
Tf  '  led  it.  Bertram  had  agreed  vvith 
h  !  -ins  to  settle  j£*25,ooo  upon  her  ; 

and  ho  the  dream  and  hope  of  lier  life 
wa5  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fulfill*  d  ; 
she  would  marry  well. 

One  lovely  day  in  July  lii^-i'-  \\;in 
an<»Uier  little  fete  at  Riversley  ;  this  lime 
a  private  one,  given  by  Myra's  aunt.  Miss 
Matilda  VernoD»  at  her  pretty  villa, 
'•Sunnybank  ;  *'  and  it  wa^  to  celebrate 
her  niece's  f^ngagement  and  approaching 
marriage.  On  this  occasion  Bertram 
Challoner  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
friends  of  his  hanc^e,  and  once  more, 
accordingly,  he  made  his  w^ay  thither. 
He  reached  Miss  Vernon  s  house,  and, 
after  receiving  a  kindly  greeting  from 
the  old  lady,  was  directed  to  seek  for 
Myra  amongst  the.  guests  assembled  on 
flie  lawn. 

But  before  he  could  find  her  he  had  to 
I»ass  a  group  of  four  persons,  three  ladies 
and  a  gentleman,  and  they  happened  to 
be — Alice  Powell,  Violet  Merton,  and 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Vining  and  her  husband ! 
And  at  his  approach  the  three  ladies 
recognised  him  as  the  man  who  had 
insulted  them  on  the  day  of  the  regatta. 
*^* George!**  cried  Mrs.  Vining  to  her 
husband,  ** there's  that  horrid  man  whoso 
insulted  me  at  tlic  regatta,  and  had  the 
impertinence  to  say  he  had  a  letter  from 
me!  '*  *^* George"  turned  wrathful ly  round, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Alice  Powell 
exclaimed,  **  And  he  insulted  me  too." 
**  And  me  too,"  came  in  quieter  tones 
from  the  g<*ntlc  Violet,  while  her  sweet 
face  looked  at  Bertram  in  surprise,  and 
with  mild  reproach. 

But  the  latter  did  not  hesitatf^ ;  he  saw 
before  him  the  opportunity  he  had  long 
sou   *  it  himself  right  in  the  eyes  of 

hir. ,  .  and  he  drew  iorlh  ihc  letter, 

and,  pn?scnting  it  to  tlie  astonished  gaze 
of  Vining  and  his  wife,  said,  **  If  this  is 
not  your  writing  prrham  \x>u  can  tell 


A  K. 


ftvffr  tht>  matter,  but  al  I 

that  I  hav€    been  hoaxeu, 

trust,  exonerate  me  as  a  vk'  lerl 

than  think  me  the  caddish  bora  I  must 

have  appeared/* 

M\Ttle  Vining  took  the  tetter  and] 
looked  at  it.  *' Yes/'  she  said,  •*  I  know) 
the  writing.  It  is  little  Lizzie  V^aoc's 
— Myra's  dressmaker  friend.  And  now , 
I  thinlc  of  it,  of  course  it  was  M\Ta  who 
persisted  in  decorating  me  with  lltosel 
cornflowers  that  this  gentleman  — *  *' 
lay  such  stress  upon  !  ** 

**  Yes,'*  chimed  in  the  othe^ 
'^*  and  it  w^as  Myra  who  pr^ 
flowers  on  us  too/* 

At  that  moment  Myra  caine  u^  ^ 
all  turned  to  her  for  an  **  explaoatiaii  j 
and  it  may  be  imagined  there  was  _ 
scene.  Myra  fainted,  and  was  carried  off 
to  iier  room.  When  she  came  to  %l>e 
went  off  again  in  hysterics ;  nnd  the 
garden     party     hastily     brok«  ia 

confusion. 

The  next  day  Bob  Whitney  brought  ^ 
note  to  Bertram  from  M\Ta,  in  which,  in 
a  fit  of  temper,  she  broke  oil  the  engage- 
ment ;  owing,  as  she  declared,  to  tha 
unkind  comments  Bert  mm  li  id  ni:if1»- 
upon  her  conduct, 

"Not  Uiatl  think  iL>M, 
said  Uob.  •*  Myra  is  a  sen 
and  so  is  her  aunt — and  I  thmk  lUey  wilt 
both  see  things  in  a  different  light  to  a 
few  days/' 

**  Perhaps  so,  Bob,**  Challoner  n^pUed, 
drily^  "  but,  in  the  meantime,  she  has 
given  me  my  liberty,  and  I  accept  it.  I 
don't  so  much  mind  lier  making  mc  look 
such  a  fool,  but  1  dou*t  think  she  had 
any  right  to  victimise  ilmsp  tlir*-^  l.iri;*».s. 
— her  own  friends/* 

Two  months  after  tli^-  p.iptr  <  >>n^nned 
the  announcement  of  the  marricigc  of 
Bertram    (  r    to   Violrt    Mertoi 

And  thus  i  tiout  that  M)Ta*slitt, 

joke  not  only  lost  her  a  righ  husband 
but  the  jf  25,000  he  was  going  lo  sett' 
on  her.  Mr.  Hyemann,  too,  has  dolefuL 
to  lament  the  loss  of  his  cammi*w^ioiL 
which  he  had  looked  uj)on  as  alrradi 
earned ;  and  Miss  Lizjtie  Vane  is  ?iiif 
unwed,  for  want  of  the  little  sura  she  lia 
counted    upon    to   «tiirt    housekecpii 


ANCIENT    AND    MODERN 
SCULPTURE. 

By  THOMAS   HAYES. 


DURING  the  late  insi)ection  by  the 
Kaiser  of  the  ist  Regiment  of  the 
Guards,  at  Potsdam,  His  Majesty, 
attended  by  several  of  his  generals,  held 
an  examination  in  general  knowledge  of 
the  soldiers  present.     Singling  out  a  one- 
year  volunteer  he  asked  him  to  narrate 
the  legend  connected  with  the  monument 
erected    to 
Prince    Jaczo, 
of   Koepenick, 
in  the  Grune- 
w  a  1 d ,  near 
lierlin.     To- 
wards     the 
middle  of  the 
twelfth      cen- 
t  u  r  y     this 
Prince,       who 
was  a  heathen, 
had  vowed  to 
I)  c  c  o  m  e    a 
Christian  if  the 
Christian  go<ls 
heljied     him 
over  the  Havel 
River    in     his 
flight  from  the 
Margraf  of 
Brandenburg. 
Jac/o  esca[)ed, 
hung  his  shield 
on  an  oak  tree 
<^n  the  bank  of 
the    stream, 
and  embraced 
Christianity. 

The  existing  monument  commemorates 
this,  but  the  Kaiser's  volunteer  had  leb> 
than  a  hazy  notion  of  the  legend,  so  that 
the  war  lord  remarked  angrily  that  it 
would  do  him  no  harm  if  he  kept  his 
nose  more  in  his  books. 

Some  statues  tell  their  own  story  as,  for 
examples,  **  The  Mourners,"  and  "  Love 
Triumphant,"  which  we  reproduce,  but 
there  are  many  classical  groups  of  which, 


if  we  w-ere  suddenly  called  upon  to  tell 
the  story,  many  of  us  would  have  to 
plead  to  only  a  su|:)erticial  knowledge, 
and  have  to  dip  our  noses  into  some  of 
the  mythological  legends  illustrated  for 
us  by  the  sculptor. 

1  have   selected,  u[)on  no  system  other 
than  diversity  of  character  and  interest, 

twenty    -    live 
different  sculp- 
tures   for    the 
purp<^seof  this 
article,  and  it 
may      interest 
my  readers  to 
r  a  t  e  c  h  i  s  e 
themselves    as 
to   how  many 
of  thi>  number 
they   can    ex- 
plain  without 
reference        to 
the    a i: com- 
pany ing  text. 
A    Nereid 
represents  one 
of     the      fifty 
daughters      of 
X  er  e  u  s  and 
Doris.       The 
Nereides  were 
the     marine 
n  y  m  p  h  s    of 
the      Mediter- 
ranean, in  con- 
tradistinction 
to  the  Naiades, 
the   nymphs    of    fresh    water,    and    the 
Oceanides,    the    nymphs    of     the    great 
ocean.     One  of  the  most   celebrated  of 
the  Nereides  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles.     They  are  described  as  lovely 
divinities,  dwelling  with  their  father  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  believed 
to  be  propitious  to  sailors.     They  were 
worshipped  in  several   parts  of  Greece, 
but   more  especially  in  sea -port  towns. 
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In  tlie  Latin  poeU  the  scaic  of  tfi 
is  near  Enna,  in  Sicily  ;  an^   ^--^f  i 
wlio  has  alone  s«en  Perse  j 
\h\ug  in  the  lower  w  : 

rj^  ^    and    was    in   t  d 

into  an  owl  by  Demeter*  i  he  meaning 
of  the  legend  is  obvious:  Persephcwic, 
who  is  carried  oJF  to  the  lower  worlds  is 
the  seed-corn,  which  remains  coocealed 
in  the  ground  part  of  the  year ;  Perse* 
phone,  who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the 
com  whidi  rises  from  the  grouinl  .m'.! 
nourishes  men  and  animals.  Later; 
sophical  writers,  and  perhaps  the  nn  -u<^ 
also,  referred  the  disappearance  and  re- 
turn  of  Persephone  to  the  burial  of  the 
body  of  mati  nrv!  thf  itDinortaiits  of  lils 
soul. 


L  'tiv  i«j    til  J 'J    II  ir* 


sling  is  too  well  known  to  be  reiterated. 
The  group  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  is  an 
illustration  in  sculpture  of  the  story  of 
Abraham's  outcast  servant  and  her  son. 
The  despair  of  the  mothex  and  t>i^  --- 
liaustion  of  the  lad  are  forcibly  rpr; 


E,  H.  Boiiley* 

earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  Aidoneus.  After  wander- 
ing for  some  days  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  Demeter  leanit  from  the  Sun 
that  it  %vas  Aidoneus  who  had  carried 
her  off.  Thereupon  she  quitted  Olympus 
in  anger  and  dwelt  upon  earth  among 
men,  conferring  blessings  wherever  she 
was  kindly  received»and  severely  punish- 
ing  those  who  repulsed  her  In  this 
manner  she  came  to  Celeus,  at  Eleusis. 
As  the  goddess  still  continued  angry  and 
did  not  allow  the  earth  to  produce  any 
fruits,  Zeus  sent  Hermes  (Mercury)  into 
the  lower  world  to  fetch  back  Persephone. 
Aidoneus  consented,  but  gave  Pc ' 
part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat.  i 
returned  to  Olympus  with  her  daughter^ 
but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in  the  lowex 
world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one- 
third  of  the  year  with  Aidoneus,  continu- 
ing with  her  mother  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  earth  now^  brought  forth  fruit 
again.  This  is  the  ancient  legend  as 
presented  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  but  it  is 
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Demeter,  called  Ceres  hy  the 
Romans,  one  of    the  greatest 
divinities   of  the  Greeks,   was 
the  goddess  of  the   earth,  and 
her    name    probably   signified 
Motile r-Earth.      She    was    the 
daughter    of    Cronos    (Saturn) 
and   Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Pro* 
serpine).      Zeus,    without    the 
knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  pro- 
mised her  to  Aidoneus  (Pluto), 
and    while    the     unsuspecting 
maiden  was  gathering   flowers 
n  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the 


A    NAlAn. 
In  the  T^uvrc. 


'^Pii^aTe  frequently  represented 
lii  works  of  art,  and  conmionly 
as  youthful  beautiful  maidens  ; 
but  sometimes  they  appear  in 
gems  as  half  maidens  and  half 
hshe>.  The  Kaiades  were  the 
nymphs  of  fresh  water,  whether 
of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or 
springs.  Many  of  these  nymphs 
presided  over  springs  which 
were  believed  to  inspire  those 
wh o dran k of  th em .  Then y mphs 
themselves  were^  therefore^ 
thought  to  be  endowed  with  pro- 
phetic power,  and  to  be  able  to 
inspire  iiicii.  HniiCe  all  persons 
in  a  state  of  rapture,  such  as 
seers,  poets,  and  madmen,  were 
said  to  be  caught  by  the  nymph*^. 
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lleviated  the  sufferings  of  mortals. 
Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo, 
the  Trojans.  She  \vas  more  espe- 
the  protectress  of  the  young  ;  and 
her  watching  over  the  young  of 
es,  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
ess  of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In 
iianner  she  also  became  the  huntress 
g  the .  immortals.  Artemis,  like 
o,  was  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden 
ity  never  conquered  by  love. 
>ra  represents  the  Roman  goddess  of 
rs  and  spring,  whose  annual  festival 
'clebrated  from  the  2Sth  of  April 
he  ist  of  May,  with  extravagant 
ment  and  lasciviousness. 
lilies  is  the  principal  hero  of  the 
id  " ;  he  was  the  handsomest  and 
st  of  all  the  Circeks,  affectionate 
rds  his  mother  and  his  friends, 
dable  in  battles,  which  were  his 
It,  open-hearted  and  without  fear, 
t  the  same  time  susceptible  to  the 
and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
HI  was  ambition,  and  when  his  sense 
iiour  was  hurt,  he  was  unrelenting 


in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but  withal 
submitted  obediently  to  the  will  of  the 
gods. 

While  both  modern  and  antique  sculp- 
ture are  represented  in  these  reproduc- 
tions, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  modern 
examples  are  mostly  self- revealing.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  these  few  desultory 
notes,  sought  merely  to  recall  the  outlines 
of  the  myths  which  were  woven  about  the 
characters  represented  in  the  more  ancient 
sculptures.  The  mythology  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  that  of  Rome — which  was  l>or- 
rowed  from  tlio  older  and  more  imagina- 
tive race — consisted  in  great  part  in 
personifying  all  nature,  or  rather  in 
representing  the  diversified  aspects  of 
Nature  as  expressions  of  active  and  con- 
scious, but  unseen,  jx^rsonalities,  and  then 
elevating  these  jx^rsonalitie^  into  gods 
and  denii-gods.  The  mytholoj^y  of 
Greece,  like  the  mythology  of  Scandi- 
navia, was  a  beautiful  poem,  or  group  of 
poems,  by  which  a  highly  imaginative 
jx^ople,  ignorant  of  modern  science,  sought 
a  revelation  of  Nature's  sfcrcts. 


I  NA   .\M)   Tmi    LIO.N.  John  Bell. 

From  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen.' 


mrble.     The  emjity  pitcher  cm- 

sises  the  point  nl  the  slory. 

Eros  represeius  the  god  of  Love,  son  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  by  eitJier  Ares  (Mars), 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  or  Heroics  (Mercury),  He 
is  mostly  represented  as  Cupid — ^a  w  anton 
boy — from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men 
were  safe.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows 
which  he  carries  in  a  golden  quiver,  and 
of  torches,  which  no  one  can  touch  with 
impunity.  His  arrows  are  of  different 
powers  :  some  are  golden,  and  kindle  love 
in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others  arc 
blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce- 
aversion  towards  a  lover. 

Apollo,  who  represents  one  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the  Greeks,  Son  of  Zeas 
(Jupiter)  and  Leto  (Latona),  and  twin 
brother  of  Artemis  (Diana)»  was  born  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  whither  Leto 
had  fled  from  the  jealous  Hera  (Juno). 
The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo  are 
apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another.  He  is  tlie 
god  who  punishes,  whence  he  is  repre- 
sented with  a  bow  and  arrows.  All 
sudden  deaths  were  believed   to  be    the 
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effect  of  his  arrows  ;  and  with  them 
he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of 
the  Greeks  before  Troy.  The  *^-  ' 
beautiful  among  the  extant  r 
sentations  of  Apollo  is  tlie  Apulio 
Belvedere  at  Rome,  where  l»c 
appears  as  the  perfect  ideal  oC 
youthful  manliness. 

The  death  of  Virginia  is  a  well* 
V  wn  ston*.  The  daughter  of  L, 
\  ^inius,  a  briive  centurion,  wti^ 
a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
betrothed  to  L.  Icilius.  H»-i  bcncfv 
excited  the  lust  of  the 
Appias  Claudius,  who  inst 
uf  his  clients  tn  %pize.   v  1 

and   claim  f 
fathcr»who  ii 

the    morntiig  on   which    Claudius 
gave  judgment  assigning  Vir-^f"  • 
to  his  client*  seeinii  thai  all 
was  gone,  pf 
be  allowed  h> 
nurse  ta  his  daug hf^r  •*  hearmg,  tti 
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phasise.  the  point  of  the  story^ 

I- ros  cepresenls  the  god  of  \o^«>  !?"   , 

is  mostly  ^eP^**^"^^^,^'. *:"P  ocJs  nor  men 
boy-h-om  -^-  -f  JLTst  or  arrows 

of  torches.  ti^l^rorarrordlTent 

'"''"r'-'som^  are  goTdJn  and  kmdle  love 
powefi* :  some  are  gum^  .         others   are 
Tn   the  heart   they  wound  •  Jj^^'^j^,, 
b\unt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  proa 
aversion  towards  a  lover. 

Apollo,  who  represents  one  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the   Greeks,  ison    of    Zeus 
Uum  er)    and  Leto   (Latona),  and  twm 
Ker  of  Mte.nis  (Diana).  --  ^orn  m 
the     island    of     Delos,     whither     Ueto 
had  S  r-m  the  iealous  Hera    JunoV 
The     powers    ascr.bed     to     Apologue 
apparently  of  different  kmds.  but  all  are 
cSinected  with  one  ^""ther.    He  .s  the 
cod  who  punishes,  whence  he  is  repre 
Rented   wiU.  a   bow   and   arrows^     A 
sudden  deaths  were  believed  to  be   tl.e 
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effect  of  his  arrows;  and  w 
he  sent  the  plague  mto  the 
the  Greeks  before  Troy.  J 
beautiful  among  the  cxtai 
sentatlons  of  Apollo  is  th, 
Belvedere  at  Rome,  y- 
appears  as  the  perfect 
youthful  manliness. 

The  death  of  Virginia  t 
known  story.  The  daugh 
Virginius.  a  brave  centur 
beautiful  and  inno<| 
betrothed  to  L.  Icihus.  t 
excited  the  lust  of  the 
Appius  Claudius,  who  inst 

of  his  clients  to  seize  t 
and  claim  her  as  his  si. 
father,  who  had  come  fron 

the  morning  on  whicU 
gave  judgment  a:^^»g«'"j 
to  his  client,  seeing  tha 
was  gone,  prayed  the  d( 
be  allowed  to  speak  one  1 
nurse   in  his  daughter ' 
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|anner  as  they  tiowled  aluog,  "  that  your 
way  would  have  been  to  commission 
iconr^  tn  buy  a  hor^  for  you,  Mr.  Ridge, 
telling  him  what  you  wanted,  and  limit* 
inc  him  in  price/* 

i-lerg^Tnan'?!:  answer  was  not  very 
uiHuiM  I  or  lo   the  point  i  as  a    fact,  he 
thought,  like  most  Rn^li*;hmen»  that  he 
knew   something 
about    a    Uor^, 
and  so  he  did.   In 
his  young   days, 
at     hh     father's 
V  rn    York' 

i»»  had  been 
ttccvtst*>nied  to 
ride  tu  hounds. 
And  had  kept  a 
hoT&e  all  his  life, 
and  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to 
M;e  thr  fair  and 
have  a  deal. 

[**  [  fancy  that 
don't    play 

fe  tricks  with 
h  u  r  &  e  s  now, 
C'»rfier,  that  thiry 
psed  to  do.  And 
ibe  county 
rourts  keep 
dealers  from  play- 
iofC  fast  and  Ioo!i« 
()n'  ii-toni' r^  witli 


thing  in  thai,  Mr. 
Ridge/'  replied 
the  farmt^r; 
*'  the  Prevention 
of  Crudty  to 
AnioiaU  has 
{^topped    a     tot 

of  giving  horses  jumptn|C  pom^dei*  and 
all  that  ?iort  •  f  thing,  but  the  deale^^ 
have  found  other  waj'it  of  *  doing  *  buyer>, 
for  Ibcy  arc  artful,  yo«  may  take  my 
word  for  that,  'I  hcy1l  chant  you  a  black 
borse  is  a  whiti?  oo^,  if  vou  don't  look 
out-      '  ,    wc  farmer^ 

arc  HOT  know/* 

"  Hh^j^  *  Frevetiiiou  of  Cruelty  *  people 


to-day,  and  a  drover  daren't  hit  r* 
bullock  for  fear  of  them,     Tbr     * 
good,  but  we  diif  very  well  t 
came/' 

The  fanner  might  have  said  much  more, 
but  the  rector  gave  a  glance  at  the  back 
of  the  »:art,  where  bis  son  was  <;r  *-  ' 
and  the  farmer  inferred  that  the  rt^ 


c 


"  Want  m^  in  hiip  you  buy  n  fktrs^^  do  yo4i,  r€Ci>' 


^ntleman  fftd  n 


came  iJown  the 


I  suppos«»  ^ 


As  was  said,  Mr.  Ridge  w^  not  a  bad 
judge  oft'  -  '^  — ~  <  1  hor^e*  nr  *  '•-  -'-  - 
thought  ing   up 

i  ;:,  at  a  fan  il 

note  by  iJ  ^   .1 

small  %um   in  iheet 


m— not  a 
*   ..,.ring  days. 
'  f    shall    be    in 


the    cattle   market. 
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WAN  r  me  lo  hel|j  you  buy  a  horse, 
do    you,    rector?"    exclaimed 
VVilliain  Corner,  the  tenant  of 
the   rharch    fartn,    in    a   parish   on   the 
Chiltern  Hills.    *•  Well  1     lt\  n  tirklish 
job  at  the  best  of  times/' 

•*  Hul  you   can   advise   Ui:/     ....*   ;..« 
Rev.  Johii  Ridge^  rector  of  the  parish ; 
*'  we  really  must  get  a  new  horse  T 
wagonette^  and  as  Thursday  is  li 
fair  day»    1    thought    th»t    I    might   see 
something  there  that  would  suit  me." 

•*  y\\  accompany  you  to  Henley  with 
pleasure,  Mr,  Ridge,'*  replied  the  farmer, 
••and  will  advise  you.  but  you  mu^t  use 
your  own  judgment  in  buying.  Nothing 
causes  so  much  quarrelling  as  horse -deal- 
ing. There  is  something  in  it  which  I 
cannot  explain,  hut  father  will  quarrel 
with  sofi  about  a  horse,  and  brother  with 
brotlier,  and ** 

*•  Never  mind  about  all  that,  farmer, 
rokc  in  tlie  clergyman  ;  **  we  are  loo  old 
riends  to  fall  out.     ^^  '^^hr*i  nVlorl-  ^injl 
I  be  here?" 

**  Tf n,  sharp!  *' *faia  tn.  luiisi, 

aind,  bidding  the   lecior  ^  went 


in  to  his  dinner^  had  told  his  wif> 
projected  trip. 

••  Let  him  choose  for  himself,"  Ur|i»ect 
tjie  prudent  housewife  ;    **  hi- 
good  dairyman  and  gardener, 
nothing  about  horses.    They   have    n<  t 
luad  the  one  they  drive  now  at  the  r*  •  *- 
for  more  than  a  twelvemontlu  aoti 
has  let  it  down,  and,  I  believe- 
uue  broken-winded," 

Thursday  came.  The  month  was  July, 
pleasant  and  warm  in  the  country,  juid 
as  Faitner  Comer  rattled  his  dogcart 
down  from  the  ChiUerns  into  Henley  ihej 
air.  the  lovely  views,  and  the  bright  land^ 
^h  the  Thames  in  the  ^  id^ 

I    ,  with  the  prospect  ol  In 

horse*rtesh,   raised    the   rector *s  s] 
for  horse*d6a1ijig  is  a  gamble  :  u  .^  « 
chance  of  good  or  bad,  which  few 

*         of  a    b  ■  il 

.4nd  ao   .  t 

he  peasant,  or  parson,  or  peer,  loves  a  I 
transaction  the  result  of  which  he  i^  not  I 
sure  about,  but  which  he  hf:>pes  will  tumi 
out        ''         '      :     ■"    -  ''     '■" 
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A  lad  was  trying  to  stir 
the  bay  mare  up  with  a 
flag. 

"Do  not  buy  in  a  hurry, 

and  don't  believe  a  word 

any  of  those  fellows  with 

horses  have  to  say  about  their  stock.     If 

you  do  buy  before  you  see  me   take  a 

written  warranty,  if  you  can  get  one." 

The  rector  and  his  son  got  down  from 
the  dogcart,  and  the  farmer  drove  off  to 
the  stables  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  put  up  at. 
It  would  appear  as  if  some 
mesmeric  message  was  con- 
veyed to  those  who  had 
brought  horses  to  the  fair, 
telling  them  that  the  clergy- 
man wanted  to  purchase, 
for  no  sooner  had  he  walked 
a  few  yards  through  the  line 
of  horses  than  he  was  pes- 
tered by  sellers  offering 
their  nags. 

"  Want  to  buy  a  *orse, 
genelmen  ?  I've  a  got  some- 
thing that  'ull  just  suit 
you,"  said  a  short  man  in 
corduroy  leggings.  "Quiet 
as  a  lamb,  but  game,  real 
game.  You  want  sommut 
real  for  your  'ills,  you  do," 
but  the  rector  passed  on. 

He  thought  himself  very 
knowing,  and  fancied  that 
an  air  of  nonchalance  and 


your  time"  gait  would 
be  best  fitted  to  the 
occasion.  With  his 
son,  he  passed  down 
the  front  of  the  rows  of 
horses  for  sale,  looking 
keenly  at  their  faces, 
and  trying  to  assume 
the  air  of  a  mere  visitor, 
but  he  had  to  do  with 
men  who  live  by  their 
wits,  and  need  sharp 
wits  to  live. 

"'Ere  he  comes!" 
was  whispered  by  the 
man  in  leggings,  the 
same  who  had  before 
addressed  the  rector, 
as  the  latter  was  un- 
consciously wending 
his  way  through  the 
crowd.  **  Tell  Jim  to 
run  thit  brown  'oss 
out,"  continued  the 
speaker,  and  he  came  forward  in  the  role 
of  a  buyer,  as  Jim  with  loud  "  Hi's  "  and 
"  Hoh's  "  trotted  a  brown  gelding  along 
the  open  ring,  allotted  to  that  purpose  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  fair. 


*K 


,*  ■'^' 


Ost":y  ^ 


7' 


''  Look  at  her  month, ' 
said  the  dealer. 


ytl/i»'y  l^a'v'ik,-^ 
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A  seeming  owner  of  the  animal  was 
standing  near  the  man  with  leggings. 

"  Thirty!  did  you  say  ?  "  cried  Leggings 
with  a  scornful  bob  of  the  head,  and  a 
look  of  supreme  contempt.  "Thirty 
pounds  for  an  'oss  as  old  as  you  are,  and 
lame,  I  believe,  lame  as  a  tree." 

"  Take  'im  in,  Jim,"  spurned  the  vendor, 
"  I  see  you  want  to  jangle,  Mr.  Lee.  It's 
early  for  that," 
he  remarked, 
and  Jim  turned 
back  with  the 
horse. 

"  I'll  give  you 
t we  n t  y -  one 
pounds  and  ten 
shillings  back," 
shouted  Mr.  Lee 
in  his  leggings, 
seeing  the  rec- 
tor was  stand- 
ing, an  atten- 
tive observer  of 
the  colloquy. 

"Take  the 
'oss  away,  Jim, 
I  tell  ye,"  called 
the  seller, 
taking  no  notice 
of  the  offer,  and 
as  the  man  led 
the  animal  back 
Mr.  Lee  walked 
behind  it,  scru- 
tinising its  legs 
and  appear- 
ance, as  if  try- 
ing to  make  up 
his  mind  to  buy. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  ten  shillings," 
he  cried  at  length  to  the  seller,  "  Twenty- 
one  pounds !  Now  then,  deal  or  no 
deal  ?  "  he  went  on  in  a  loud  voice,  ap- 
proaching the  owner;  but  the  latter  turned 
away,  saying  with  a  sneer, 

'*  You  said  as  how  he  was  lame  !  Don't 
you  waste  your  money  on  lame  'osses,  Mr. 
Lee,"  and  picking  up  a  straw,  he  begun 
to  bite  it  with  his  front  teeth,  strolling 
.away,  in  an  apparently  irate  mood,  in  the 
-direction  of  his  string  of  steeds. 

Mr.  Ridge  and  his  son  walked  on,  but 
the  little  incident  he  had  just  witnessed 
^vas  impressed  on  the  rector's  memory. 


"'I'he  man  who  owned  that  brown 
horse  seemed  a  straightforward  sort  of 
fellow,  Harry  ? "  said  the  father  to  his 
boy,  in  an  itiquiring  tone. 

"Wdll     I   don't   know,"   replied   the 
youth  ;  "  I  thought  that  he  was  watching 
you  all  the  time,  but  one  never  knows ; 
they  all  looked  like  great  scamps." 
{   As  the  two  pedestrians  came  back,  an 


♦  r-  ••^- 


The  marc  was  led  back. 


elderly  man  had  brought  out  into  the 
ring  a  bay  mare,  the  property  of  the  same 
seller,  and  was  holding  it  by  the  end  of  a 
rope  halter,  while  a  lad  was  trying  to 
stir  up  the  animal  with  a  flag  at  the  end 
of  a  stick.  Two  men,  apparently  fly- 
drivers,  were  bargaining  for  the  animal. 

The  rector  and  his  son  stood  still, 
looking  on. 

"  Eight  years  old,  do  you  say  ?  I  know 
that !  "  cried  one  of  the  flymen,  "  eight  I 
and  how  many  more  ?  " 

"  Look  at  her  mouth  !  "  said  the  dealer. 

The  flyman  snorted  a  short  reply,  but 
the  rector  stepped  forward  and  examined 
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ing  tcvi  r 


fits 


.1  costet'  run  out  itis  donkey.  ■' 

the  animars  front  teeth.  After  a  careful 
look,  he  turned  back. 

*'*  T!ie  mare  seems  to  have  had  some- 
thing done  to  her  nippers.  They  are 
black  L»noug!i  in  the  centre/*  and  the 
cletgyman  looked  round  with  a  trium- 
phant smile, 

**  Ah  !  you  know  too  much  about  horses^ 
sir,"  remarked  tlie  dealer.  '*  Put  her  away> 
Jim/'  he  shouted,  and  as  the  mare  was 
led  back,  a  coster  ran  out  his  donkey  on 
to  the  open  space,  and  some  of  the  crowd 
suggested  that  the  Jerusalem  pony  Tnight 
suit  the  parson, 

**  You  leave  the  party  alone."  cried  the 

dealer  to  these  scoffers,      *  1  s*pose  you're 

iboul   with  decent  folks  so  seldom,  you 

3on*t  know  a  gentleman  when  you  se^s 

him/*  and  the  rector  felt  flattered. 

He  and  his  son  went  on  through  the 
fair.  Many  and  respectful  were  the  salu- 
tations the  rector  received  from  the  hill 
farmers,  for  he  was  what  they  all  called 
one  of  **  the  old  sort  of  parsons/*  but  as 
they  turned  to  look  at  the  honest  face 
and  burly  figure  of  the  clergyman,  they 
wondPTccJ  what  he  was  doing  in  that 
motley  crowd  William  Corner  was 
fi>und  biiviTtf*  shei'p  by  tht^  score;  after 
ltK>kiTig   at   tlteir   nuuithst.  and   handling 


'""!) 


own 

farmcj 

herd  do  the  same,  und 

the   itch    for  buymj; 

came    stmoger    aver 

the  clergyman, 

'*  Can't  you  bstd 
aovthing  to  suit  you, 
Mr.  Ridge  ?^'  asked 
the  farmer  as  soou  a& 
he  wa  * 

his  sh' 

wait  for  another  day. 
They     tell     mc     ihr 
Readifig  livery  stable 
keepers   skimn     ' 
^  cream  o^  the  f 

*    "^  morning";     but     i\\r 

li'cbx  had  come  out 
to  buy,  and  he  wao- 
ikred  bacV  t  -  ^^-- 
lir)rsc  fair- 
just  as  he 
at  the  selling  ring  the  brown  ^ 
he  had  seen  in  the  morning  was  brought 
out  again.  Jim  \4'as  not  in  charge  of 
it  this  time,  but  the  elderly  man,  called 
Tom,  the  samt^  that  liad  led  the  mam 
out  for  the  flymen  to  Kx)k  at»  led  iIm* 
animal  into  the  ring.  Tom  was  so 
stupid  and  such  a  bad  hand  at  tackling 
horses,  so  the  dealer  said,  tlial  he  would 
hold  on  by  the  cod  of  the  halter,  and 
the  brown  nag  would  not  stand  stiU 
for  the  rector  to  handle.  StiU  the 
reverend  gentleman  looked  the  horse 
over  as  well  as  the  stupid  manner  Tom 
was  holding  it  would  permit,  and  he  put 
several  questions  which  were  satisfactorily 
answered 

•*  Give  a  warranty  ? "  replied  the  dealer 
to  one  of  these  queries  ;  **  yes  1  FU  war- 
rant the  OSS  sound,  wind  and  limb,  and 
quiet  in  harness,  but  he*s  got  a  blemisli 
or  two»  as  you  can  see.  The  warranty 
wont  cover  anything  you  can  see 
outside/' 

"'  Oh  1  1  imn  sec  some  marks  like  old 
cuts ;  they  look  like  kicks  he  got  wiien 
oyt  at  grass/'  said  the  reverend  buyer, 
aad  at  length  agreed  to  punihase  the 
nag. 

The  price  agreed  on  was  twenty -Ihret! 


3unc!s  aod  tlie  rartor  followed  the 
Custom  of  Uie  fair,  lo  !>atbfy  legality,  by 
givmg  five  ^mUiogs  carries t-moDey  to  the 

No  sooner  was   this  paid,  th.'m  Tom 
tn    his  ''  —he    held 

fi  abyllif.  a  uffered  to 

nUe  It  home  to  the  rector's  btnble  then  - 
and  there. 

The   lallcr  and  his  son  adjourned  lo 

^Ihc  inn  where  Mr.  C«  1  put  up,  to 

RTite  a  cheque,  and  L  went  with 

them  la  give  the  stipuluied  warranty, 
and  it  was  a  curious  feature  in  the  case 
that  Mr,  Lee.  the  man  in  leggings,  stecmed 
to  be  a  very  interested  spectator  in  the 
transaction. 

In  a  short  lime  the  farmer  joined  the 

clergyman  and  was  told  of  tiie  purchase. 

**I  wisb  that  you  had  waited  a  few 

minutes/*  he  said,  **  but  the   horse;  stems 

a  useful  animal,  and  is  eertamly  not  uld* 

|[1  saw   Ton)   of  id    taking   him 

bome.    Fortialf  iiewill  tell  you 

if  there  is  anytiung  wrong ;  wc  shall 
catch  him  up  as  we  go  up  the  hilL  Let  mc 
see  Uie  warranty.  Ah,  James  Turt'ons 
tiorsc,  \\'*is   it  ?  "   exclaimed  tlic  farmer, 

'looking  at  the  signature  lo  the  document, 
•*  he's  not  a  bad  lot,  Jim,  but  he's  a  gipsy. 
Half  their  life  is  spent  in  some  shady 
horse  deal,  but  the  man  has  got  some- 

filling,      i'  on  the 

^tOQor  .  ns  out 

wrong  we  can  gelut  him.' 


They  got  up  tin  the  dng-cnrt.  and 
before  they  reached  the  half-wa>  jiouse.la 
Coring,  caught  up  Tom  and  his^diarge^ 
as  he  was  speaking  to  a  man.  in^a  cart, 
who  had  purchased  a  white  horse  and 
pony,  and  was  taking  them  home. 

**  This  brown  horse  is  a  good  horse  for 
work,'*  sai4  Tom  to  the  farmer;  "he 
knows  these  hills.  He  comes  from  Pep* 
pard.**  and  as  he  fell  the  half-crown  in 
lus  1       '  liscd  tlial  it  was  for 

mk  J  d,  *  1   wonder  if  the 

gentleman  noticed  his  eyes.'* 

William  Comer  sprang  out  of  \n>  carl 
at  a  bound  and  went  to  the  bead  of  the 
new  purchase ;  he  passed  his  himd 
rapidly  over  the  anim^^Ts  |»upils— tlie 
horse  shrank  when  the  1 1  shaded 

over  his  left   eye,  but  -  . -f  i! it- 

right  eye  was  gone» 

*'  I  am  sorry  thai  1  ujii  nui  if  u  _\uu  i-j 
liave  u  vet/s  examiuatjon,"  said  the 
fanner,  as  he  drove  on,  "'  but  1  tin 
you  would  not  have  paid  for  it, 
seller  would  not,  and  I  fear  the  warranty 
does  not  cover  bleimsh  which  could  be 
seen ;  however,  the  price  was  not  long, 
and  be  will  do  your  work  well/* 

"  It  is  not  a  fault,"  replied  the  rector, 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  **but 
a  mh  far  tune," 

**l1ie  beast  is  not  a  Christian*  rector,"! 
said  tlie  farmer  at  parting;  "  you  must^ 
keep  him  from  his  knrrs.  You  might] 
have  done  inarsc/' 


m 


or 


--\ 


Mlf  fdtngtoa's  "tn- 

'^d.    Her  lale 

to  speak  of 

.,  a  fid  it  was  not 

t  any  obli^inpf  relativr  nf 


'iv    tultr  \\ 


Widow. 

i  .  Lv»  .*....»...-  friimcU  Mr*.  Lidd*— 
Ian  waft  woni  to  raipf  vai^uelv  to 

!^* '-  *        .  "  ;,.,.. 

ami  uttiLc  wiieu  Mr.  dcmipes^  ul  Capcl 
Court,  bad  askad  her  potnt  blank,  site 
bad  only  put  her  (ifetty  little  haiMis  tn 
the  fegktu     '  '  Moocle  fnoge« 

and  liiughi.  it  she  **  never 

talked  bu^iti<:i*  uu  pciociple*** 

STir  was    trKi    aflli:^^    toO   gleeful,    tr*r. 

for  (tgyrc^.    She  sc 
i'/  ihUKi'Mii-'-    with    lier   owd   drav^m^* 
room — with  its  delirjite  tints»  and  egg- 
%h  t:cnt    birds    thai 

Ik*,  ^  among  cork-work 

and  nuuden*liair  lent.  Her  lovely 
cctr  ■'--•  n,  licr  tender  blue  n\t%,  her 
mt:  ,vn*   ihenvielves^ — for  !4hc  was 


KlfC. 


b^ 


peculiar! 
t  said   il 


pcoiaiaiT     cares    wo 

incoogriKius-    And   r 

men  wlio  liked   h- 

iime.    Tbe  littk 

was  tAarming.    1  ..    ^^rtf    ab.^e 

n^woacb.  and  be:  ..rse  !  ro  j^h.an 

was  uncxceptkttabie.    If   wt 

liked  her  le^  than  llie  men)   ...uurrrd 

how  &he  managed  il,  that  was  oo   fault 

of  hcf^    Nobody  co^Jd^  i 

of  fiaim  about  facr,  and  > 

woiae  is  after  mU  entireiy  oor 

afajr. 

It  is  noi  to  be  supposed  lltat  so  yaimg 
and  fascinating  a  widow         *  * 
the  wiles  of  the  mairimQi. 
and  chief  an>oog  thosr  who  ^  - 

to  procure  a  life  interest  in  ihr  ;„t 

Ibe  bfough^m.  and  the  exttillcnt  celbr 
was  a  certain  Colonel  Mootgo[Qer\\ 

Colonel  Mootgoincry  was  a  man  i^u 
iue  vergi?  of  fifty  whi  looked  youngr: 
than  his  age*  owing  to  a  capital  coji 
stitutkia,  a  patient  tailor*  and  a  pair  r4 

lor^eljt.     He  was  a  coIcmicI  in  the  A 

can   anny,   a    Caci    which   Ik    di 
find    it    ncces-  thru^it    upi: 

aoquaintannf^  cl     It  was  a 

*'  >   m   conreisitioQ 

^*  c*    A  man  d  ib<* 

Me  was  a  membrr  of  a  cinifile  cf 
t;uodclubi,br.  '  *  -  uithdex 
wasasufjerb  .  And  h 


I 

was  not    a   s^harp*  the   n* 
accomplishments  did  not 
vitk   for   his    expenditure, 
*        he  was  in 


be 


and    il 
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Certainly  he  had  known  straits 
altogether  unsuspected  by  his  friends; 
he  had  even  practised  economies  now 
unguessed  at  by  his  little  world.  His 
'*  rooms  ** — to  which  he  was  wont  to  airily 
tell  a  man  he  must  drop  into  sometime, 
without  adding  the  address — were  not  the 
luxurious  quarters  that  his  tone  conveyed. 
He  occupied,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
room —  on  the  second  floor  of  a  lodging 
house  in  Bloomsbury.  He  smoked  a  pipe 
in  private,  because  it  was  cheaper,  and 
lay  late  in  bed  because  in  bed  a  cup 
of  tea  would  tide  him  on  to  lunch.  Yes, 
it  had  it^seamy  side  had  the  Colonel's  life, 
but  despite  the  seams,  he  spent  a  good 
deal,  and  what  he  spent  he  was  obliged 
to  earn.  How  he  earned  it  was  a  secret. 
In  one  of  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mansion  House  there  was  an  office  rented 
by  a  quiet,  benevolent  gentleman  called 
Mr.  lardine.  Mr.  lardine  lent  impecu- 
nious youths  money  in  exchange  for  their 
autographs  across  revenue  stamps  on  slips 
of  paper,  and  the  Colonel  would  often 
bring  one  of  the  youths  there — kindly,  to 
oblige  him — in  return  for  which  Mr. 
lardine  presented  him  with  a  commission, 
and  the  grateful  youth  stood  him  a  dinner. 
Mr.  lardine  had  been  known  to  declare 
that  the  Colonel  was  the  most  talented 
tout  of  his  experience,  and  then  the 
Colonel  would  smiie  and  offer  him  a 
cigar.  For  we  must  all  be  vain  of  some- 
thing, and  the  only  thing  left  for  Colonel 
Montgomer\'  to  pride  himself  on  was 
being  a  skilful  tout. 

After  the  Colonel  met  Mrs.  Liddington, 
however,  he  thought  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  he  saw  a  prospect  of 
"  solid  comfort."  ("  Solid  comfort  "  is  a 
graceful  Americanism.)  Thanks  to  some 
cash  on  account,  the  patient  tailor  had 
replenished  his  wardrobe,  which  had  been 
on  the  verge  of  shabbiness ;  he  had 
enough  money  in  hand  to  make  a  tem- 
porary splash  ;  and  the  widow  was 
obviously  impressed  by  his  military 
reminiscences.  He  read  sometimes,  and 
adapted  often. 

"A  nice  little  villa,"  he  meditated, 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  three  square  meals 
a  day  for  nothing,  and  a  banking  account 
10  dip  into  whenever  the  humour  takes 
rue.     Hiram,  my  bov,  vouVe  in  luck  !  " 


There  was  nothing  shy  about  Colonel 
Montgomery,  no  natural  reserve  which 
militated  against  his  chances.  He  laid 
siege  to  the  widow's  heart  with  the 
courage  of  a  seasoned  warrior.  He  sent 
her  theatre  tickets,  and  flowers,  and  went 
back  on  his  reputation  by  losing  a  wager 
he  made  with  her  of  several  dozen  gloves. 
And  she  accepted  his  gifts  gaily,  the  pretty 
Mrs.  Liddington  ;  and  while  slie  chid  him 
for  so  much  attention  there  was  a  lurking 
laughter  in  her  eyes,  a  delicious  play- 
fulness in  her  voice,  which  seemed  to 
promise  to  the  gallant  soldier  all  he 
wished. 

**  You  spoil  me,  Colonel,"  she  said, 
lowering  her  eyes  bashfully,  one  afternoon, 
when  he  hadapj>eared  after  a  basket  that 
had  been  a  masterpiece  of  the  florist's 
art.  "You  spoil  me,  you  do  indeed.  .\ 
friend  like  you  makes  all  one's  friends 
seem  indifferent !  " 

He  tried  to  adopt  the  air  of  a  man  to 
whom  thousands  are  as  nothing,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  guiding  the  con- 
versation into  an  elaborate  insinuation  of 
his  superfluous  wealth.  It  was  difficult 
to  manage  without  being  coarse,  but  he 
did  it  remarkably  well,  and  when  he  kissed 
her  hand,  and  departed  that  day,  Mrs. 
Liddington  laughed  again — softly — all  to 
herself. 

"One  makes  concjuests  in  strange 
places  !  "  mused  the  widow. 

"The  fruit  is  getting  ripe  !" reflected 
the  warrior.  He  plunged  his  Iiands  into 
his  pockets,  and  frowned.  "  Hut  the 
finances,"  he  added  mournfully,  "  are 
getting  low  !  " 

The  next  morning  he  fxiid  a  visit  to  his 
friend  and  patron  Mr.  lardine. 

"  Look  here,  lardine,  old  man,"  he 
remarked,  cheerfully  blowing  his  cigar- 
smoke  into  careless  clouds,  "  I  want  to 
fly  a  little  kite  on  my  own  hook  this 
time.  I  want  you  to  make  me  an 
advance." 

lardine  the  benevolent  put  up  his 
eyebrows. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  can't  quite  do  that," 
he  answered,  "but  you  know  we  never 
keep  you  waiting  for  your  commission. 
Colonel.  If  there's  anybody  you  can 
introduce  to  us,  you  ran  collein  your  fee 
at  on<*e." 
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lardine  congratulated  him. 

"  I  am  really  delighted  at  your  good 
fortune,"  he  declared.  "  Of  course  it 
isn't  customary  to  do  any  business  of 
this  description  with  one  of  our  own 
agents,  but  with  you  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  do  so.  Unfortunately  my 
principal  wouldn't  consider  it." 

**  Stuff  !  "  said  Colonel  Montgomery, 
impolitely.  "  Drop  that  *  principal,* 
lardine ;  you're  dealing  with  an  old 
hand." 

"  It  is  gospel  truth,"  affirmed  the  other, 
"  that  I  have  a  principal.  I  know  you 
always  thought  it  humbug,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  it.  But, 
as  weVe  both  sitting  in  this  office,  the 
business  is  run  by  somebody  else,  and 
what  is  more,  the  somebody  is  as  hard  as 
the  nails  in  a  workhouse  coffin." 

The  clerk  came  in  from  the  outer  office 
with  a  murmured  message,  and  the 
Colonel  disconsolately  inspected  the  tips 
of  his  varnished  shoes. 

'*  Oddly  enough,"  pursued  lardine 
when  the  two  were  alone  again,  "  the 
person  in  question  has  just  come  in.  I 
would  like  to  do  you  a  turn,  dear  boy, 
if  it  is  possible.  Finish  your  cigar  over 
a  glance  at  the  Post,  and  I'll  put  the 
matter  before  head-quarters  at  once.  I 
can't  give  you  much  encouragement,  but 
I'll  do  mv  best  :  that  you  may  rely 
on !  " 

He  bustled  out  without  further  parley, 
and  the  Colonel,  declining  the  proffered 
Post,  abandoned  himself  to  meditation. 

The  necessity  of  flying  this  little 
"  kite  "  he  had  referred  to  oppressed  him 


unmercifully.  Victory  was  at  hand,  he 
was  convinced,  and  now  he  might  fail 
after  all  for  lack  of  the  sinews  of  war. 
He  drew  forth  a  sheaf  of  papers,  and 
stared  at  them  gloomily.  They  were 
bills  for  various  trifles  with  which  he  had 
presented  his  charmer — the  gloves  were 
represented.  The  tradesman  wrote  that 
he  would  be  obliged  if  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery would  kindly  settle  his  long 
outstanding  account.  There  was  a  note 
or  two.    One  commenced :  "  Sir,  I   am 

astonished ."     Another  began  :  **  For 

the  fifth  time  Messrs.  Trinket  must  re- 
quest  ."     The    Colonel   sighed,   and 

replaced  them  in  his  letter  case — one  of 
the  articles  which  Messrs.  Trinket  were 
annoyed  about.  Mr.  lardine  opened  the 
door,  and  rejoined  him  mysteriously. 

"  My  principal  would  like  to  see  you," 
he  muttered.  "  By  the  way,  it  wasn't 
important  before,  but  the  principal's  a 
woman." 

Colonel  Montgomery  whistled,  and 
walked  jauntily  into  the  indicated  sanc- 
tum. Mrs.  Liddington  met  him  on  the 
threshold,  and  laughed  once  more. 

"  Sorry  we  can't  accommodate  you, 
Colonel !  "  she  said  briefly.  "  We  find  the 
security  too  poor  !  " 

The  Colonel  went  out  of  the  office 
and  through  the  bankruptcy  court. 
Mrs.  Liddington  went  back  to  her  villa, 
and  draped  herself  to  enjoy  a  "  Monday 
Pop,"  for  which  he  had  brought  her 
tickets  the  afternoon  before.  Her  dinners 
are  as  delightful  as  ever,  and  it  was 
never  a  matter  that  the  Colonel  cared  to 
talk  about. 


THe  Book 

and  fts  Author 


THE  author  of  "  Some  Nature  Biogra- 
phies "*  is  a  fortunate  man— fortu- 
nate at  least  in  this,  that,  having 
been  set  in  a  course  of  life  that  did  not 
enlist  his  deepest  interest,  he  was  able 
while  still  a  very  young  man  to  forsake  the 
less  for  the  more  congenial  occupation, 
without  having  to  face  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence.  Mr.  Ward  has  always  been  a 
devoted  naturalist,  but  he  pursued  his 
scientific  studies  for  some  fourteen  years 
before  the  realisation  came  to  him 
that  here  was  his  lifework  and  not 
merely  his  relaxation.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  for  some  years  ift  the  employ 
of  a  firm  of  publishers  and  process  block- 
makers,  an  experience  that  proved  of 
value  to  him  when  he  had  become  an 
expert  photographer  of  Nature  and  desired 
to  convert  his  unique  negatives  into 
printing-blocks  to  illustrate  his  articles. 
During  these  years,  however,  the  conscien- 
tious study  of  Nature  consumed  all  his 
leisure  time,  and  he  was  steadily,  if  un- 
consciously, fitting  himself  by  first-hand 
investigation  to  turn  out  those  luminous 
and  fascinating  monographs  on  Nature 
and  her  processes  which  have  delighted 
so  many  thousands  of  readers  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  is,  perhaps, 
just  as  well  that  he  did  not  begin  writing 
earlier,  for  the  added  years  of  study 
broadened  his  knowledge  and  streng- 
thened his  powers  of  analytical  survey. 


•  "Some  Nature    Biographies,' 
Ward,    with    upwards    of     200 
I-ondon  :  John  Lane.    53.  net, 
cSlf^ 


by  John  J. 
illustrations. 


so  that  his  work  sustains  the  keenest  cri- 
ticism of  experts  while  it  is  avowedly 
written  in  a  popular  style.  He  has  been 
able  to  make  Nature-study  as  fascinating 
and  engrossing  as  the  reading  of  fiction, 
and  that  by  a  literal  interpretation  of 
what  he  ]ms  himself  observed  and,  with 
infinite  pains,  photographed. 

Mr.  John  J.  Ward  was  born  in  Warwick- 
shire in  1875,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1 90 1  that  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him, 
when  reading  an  illustrated  magazine 
article,  that  in  his  accumulating  mass  of 
notes  and  photographs  there  might  be 
the  making  of  an  acceptable  contribution. 
Forthwith  he  prepared  a  paper  on  "  Insect 
Weapons  and  Tools,"  illustrated  with  his 
own  photo- micrographs.  It  was  offered 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (then  a  shil- 
ling publication)  and  at  onc»  accepted. 
A  second  article  offered  to  Good  Words 
was  not  only  accepted,  but  led  to  a  com- 
mission from  the  editor  for  a  series  of 
similar  articles  and  an  offer  to  publish 
the  whole  series  in  book  form  at  a  later 
date.  On  the  strength  of  this  success 
Mr.  Ward  severed  his  connection  with  the 
business  house  employing  him  and  com- 
menced devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
preparation  of  literary  and  photographic 
material  for  the  popular  elucidation  of  the 
marvellous  workings  of  Nature.  Maga- 
zine article  followed  magazine  article  in 
rapid  succession ;  nearly  all  the  illus- 
trated magazines  of  this  country  and 
many  foreign  publications  have  published 
articles  from  his  pen  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  Three  volumes,  in  which 
the  best  of  these  fugitive  pieces  have  been 
collected,  have  also  appeared,  their  titles 
being  respectively  '*  Minute  Marvels  of 
Nature,"  **  Peeps  into  Nature's  Ways," 
and  now  "Some  Nature  Biographies," 
all  of  which  stamp  their  author  as 
being  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and 
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painstaking  of  our  younger  naturalists,  as 
an  unwearying  investigator  of  Nature's 
wonderful  processes  and  resources,  and  as 
a  fascinating  and  conscientious  inter- 
preter. 

Let  us  give  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
articles  that  form  this  last  volume. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  "Life  Stories," 
such  as  "  The  Life  Story  of  the  Swallow- 
tail Moth," 
"  The  Life 
Story  of  the 
Horse-chest- 
nut Bud," 
"  The  Life 
Story  of  the 
Jelly  -  fish," 
"The  Life 
Story  of  the 
White  Ad- 
miral But- 
terfly," and 
so  on,  each 
of  th  ese 
giving  the 
reader  in  a 
consecutive 
narrat  i  ve 
the  entire 
round  of 
existence  of 
each  subject 
treated  with 
every  phase 
of  its  curious 
existence 
illustrated 
by  a  photo- 
g  rap  h  or 
photographs 
taken  by  the 
author  him- 
self. Few 
who  read  the 

book  will  have  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  patience  and  constant  watchful- 
ness required  to  obtain  each  of  these  series 
of  pictures.  Bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these 
"  life  stories  "  covers  a  year  of  time,  and 
therefore  to  complete  each  series  an  entire 
year  must  pass.  Or,  again,  take  the  four 
pictures  forming  the  frontispiece  to  this 
volume.  These  depict  with  extraordinary 
clearness  the  emergence  of  a  butterfly 
from  its  chrysalis,  a  process  taking  only 


MR.    JOHN   J.    WARD. 
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a  few  seconds  and  giving  little  warning 
of  its  commencement,  but  the  photogra- 
pher must  be  on  the  spot  and  expose  four 
plates  in  rapid  succession  with  consum- 
mate care  to  get  such  results  ;  and  to  miss 
one  link  in  the  chain  is  to  make  the 
whole  worthless.  This  is  a  field  of  inves- 
tigation in  which  Mr.  Ward  has  been  a 
pioneer,  and  how  greatly  it  adds  to  the 

interest  of 
his  studies 
those  who 
read  "Some 
Nature  Bio- 
graphies" 
will  fully 
realise.  Is 
he  treating 
of  the  mi- 
nute egg  of 
a  butterfly 
or  the  micro- 
scopic cells 
in  the  heart 
of  a  horse- 
c  best  nu  t 
bud?  In 
either  case 
these  minute 
marvels  of 
Nature  are 
photograph- 
ed clearly  on 
an  enlarged 
scale  by 
means  of 
microscope 
and  camera, 
so  that  his 
readers  can 
readily  un- 
d  erstand 
them.  Hav- 
ing  then 
started  at  the  very  beginning  of  things, 
we  get  a  gradual  development  thence- 
forth, Mr.  Ward's  camera  recording 
every  important  event  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  organism  under  observation. 
The  egg  changes  to  a  caterpillar,  which 
we  see  at  various  stages,  then  it  be- 
comes a  chrysalis ;  finally  we  see  the 
chrysalis  burst  open  and  the  butterfly 
make  its  appearance,  shake  out  the  folds 
from    its    wings,   and  eventually   make 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Daw*on»  |iuipt»rl!i  10  describr 
events,  sociftli  political  and  militiir\% 
attending  and  following  a  conquest  of 
England  by  Germany.     We  . t  i'>ed 

to  be   under  Ih^  coniplettf  d  •■-  nf 

**Lill!c  Englan(J'*r  *'  ideas,  nnd  i 
everybody  purNuing  hii<*wn  little 
regardless  of  national  interests  or  [icnU, 
wrapped  in  a  f»'"'  ^  ,  ,.>.  ,i  ...**..-  ..r 
security  froiu 
long  habit  ami 
the  reiterated 
assurance  of 
our  invubicra- 
biltiy  from 
those  whose 
duty  it  is  to 
take  nothing 
for  granted  in 
3(  matter  that 
concerns  the 
national  exist- 
ence, or  lo 
lea%e  nothing 
to  chance  in 
the  face  of  pos- 
sible aggres- 
sion. '*The 
old  saving 
sense  of  duty, 
lov»^  .J  I .  ,.jn- 
tl>  al 

rer  iiy 

an. J  iif 

race  liad  taded 
and  bvi'ri'Mt<" 
imreal 

people  irvL-i' 
ishly  bent 
upon  pexsoiial 
gam  !.» ti  1  \ . 
K  e  I su  n  *  6 
famous  signal 
and      watch- 

any  Hi* 

lo  Stfc*-„ 


Etl   ,  *     dONVTl 

ultimate  breaking  point  We  r^ii  Uir 
administration  of  that  jieriod  crimmaUy 
unpatriotic-.  As  such  *  the  Destroyers* 
in  history.  But  we 
ii  then,  as  Tifiw*,  we 
English  [jeo pic  hiid  its  good  'tJ 

^1.    r,  .    rU...  ^^-*M^       Til-    ^t>lilt       : 

ponsibihty 
was  not  coil' 
tmed  to  White- 
hall/* 

And  again : 
'  People    di*- 
ini^>ed     an 
obvious  chal' 
ir  IIL7*    i>f    the 
ii.uonal   con- 
science with  a 
hurried      atid 
I  rn  patient 
V,    vr    of    the 
!  .ml.      They 
were    tired  of 
tliis  ;  l\v\  Itad 
hci\rd   • 
of    the  niiia 

t  h • y    we  I 

otTupicd  with 
I'xal  mtere&ts 
the  ma- 
rurnt,  and 
1  ould  not  be 
!  Mirred  with 
'1  or  that 
lonsideration 
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,      ill 

had 

i  hi>i  is 
.-.*d  of  Ihr 


miijonty.    We  had  some  noble  exceplton 

Eb  the  rule/' 
P  \Vc  quote  furtlier    **  I  h«ve  mkd  ii  good 
deal     of    tlie    an*  t     *cntin«;nl 

hrM^au&e    it     was  1f\-     in      'h-- 

iiuii   ihui.      As  t 


VI  Id  -  Uide 
ll.»WS        of 

greater      #iui. 

->ide  Hritatn.^a 
Mr*  Daw!i  ^^ 

h'l'it  II     tht:    I  '•»>f^- 

sciencc/      His  hrro,  who  trlls    in 
ill  ttie  hrst    person,    i^  a   London    ,    . 

:,    OS    wholly    immersed     &s     the 
uiujutity  in  tl)e  blind  and  selfish  sirug 
uf  the   time,  but  his  own  coniciesicel 
arrested    and    his   id'  nded 

irontacrt  with  a  man  tji  mim  who_ 

Uvcs  lo  lite 
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of  broad  imperialism,  but  it  is  only  the 
happening  of   great  events   that  finally 
draws  him  to  their  side  as  a  co-worker 
and  ally.      He  describes  with  no  little 
force  the    shallow,  self-centred   provin- 
cialism   that    held    all    masses    of    the 
-    1p  oa  .O&c  vety  eve  of  those  great 
.    Then  comes  the  awakening.    A 
vague  rumour  finds  its  way  to  London 
on  a  Sunday  morning    that  a  German 
army  has  landed  on  the  east  coast,  that 
all  communication    with  the  district  is 
broken,    and   that   the    inhabitants    are 
panic-stricken.      The  statement  is  ridi- 
culed, scofied  at  as  a  "Navy  League" 
hoax  ;  and  London  goes  wild  with  sham 
patriotism,    a    repetition   of   "  Maf eking 
day."      Then  comes  confirmation  of  the 
vague  rumours,  utter  consternation  and 
dismay,  a  Government  breakdown,  riots 
and  chaos.    A  German  army  is  marching 
on  London,  and  London  is  defenceless. 
Food  rises  to  famine  prices,    shops  are 
^  looted,  the  mob  becomes  master.    The 
sham   patriotism  of  the  populace  turns 
to  an  angry,  insensate  condemnation  of 
the  Government  that  was  only  yesterday 
lauded  to  the   skies   because  it  was  a 
Government     in     favour     of     reducing 
expenditure  on  army  and  navy. 

The  picture  Mr.  Dawson  draws  of 
German  occupation  after  the  necessary 
surrender  that  follows  is  an  appalling 
one,  but  one  that  might  well  be  realised 
if  the  disaster  were  ever  to  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  author  is  cou- 
rageous enough  to  predict  that  England 
would  find  herself  quite  isolated  under 
her  humiliation,  a  prediction  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  he  is  justified  in  making. 
In  spite  of  ententes  and  cordial  rela- 
tions and  ties  of  blood  and  friendship, 
England  is  not  idolised  of  the  nations, 
and  her  conquest  once  become  a  fait 
accompli,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
other  Powers  would  look  on  with  cynical 
complacency  and  accept  her  downfall  as 
some  consolation  for  her  past  lordly 
attitude  of  impregnable  isolation  and  as 
the  end  of  her  imperial  greatness. 

The  means  by  which  the  author  of 
"The  Message"  enables  England  to 
rehabilitate    herself    and    recover     her 


prestige  is  not  altogether  convincing, 
though  it  is  ingenious.  We  have  no 
space  to  describe  it  in  detail,  but  those 
who  sympathise  with  his  point  of  view 
and  desire  to  see  their  country  maintain 
such  strength  at  home  as  will  never  offer 
the  would-be  invader  his  opportunity, 
will  read  the  book  for  themselves.  It 
must  suffice  us  to  say  that  it  is  to 
colonial  patriotism  he  makes  his  country 
owe  her  deliverance  at  last,  or  rather  it 
is  to  a  reawakened  patriotism  roused  by 
the  colonial  spirit.  And  out  of  her 
great  trial  England  emerges  as  one 
tried  by  fire  and  purged  of  dross.  "  Our 
national  life  has  been  a  daily  succession 
of  victories  since  we  fought  for  and  won 
real  peace  and  overcame  the  slavish 
notion  that  mere  indolent  quiescence 
could  ever  give  security.  Our  daily 
victory  as  a  race  is  the  triumph  of  race 
loyalty  over  individual  self-seeking,  and 
I  can  conceive  of  no  real  danger  for  the 
British  Empire  .  .  .  while  our  watch- 
word endures — *  For  God,  our  Race  and 
Duty.'  " 

Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson  was  born  in  London 
in  1872.  He  left  school  early  and  was 
then  apprenticed  to  a  Glasgow  shipping 
company.  After  nearly  three  years  he 
ran  away  from  his  ship  at  Melbourne, 
owing,  he  says,  to  the  brutality  of  the 
second  mate.  Varied  experiences  fol- 
lowed in  Australia,  from  cow-milking 
and  tamping  "  on  the  Wallaby  "  to  edit- 
ing a  daily  paper.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  'nineties  events  happened  to  change 
Mr.  Dawson's  way  of  life.  He  began  to 
wander — through  parts  of  India,  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  South  America,  West  Africa, 
all  over  Australia,  Spain,  the  Canaries, 
Northern  Africa,  and  most  parts  of 
Europe.  In  J894  he  settled  down  to  short 
story  writing  in  London.  In  1895  he 
wrote  his  first  long  novel  "  The  Beach- 
comber," which  was  eventually  known  as 
"Middle  Greyness."  There  followed  "In 
the  Bight  of  Benin,"  a  collection  of  West 
African  stories  ;  **  Bismillah,"  after  a  long 
stay  in  Morocco ;  "  Daniel  Whyte,"  and 
"  African  Nights*  Entertainment."  "  The 
Message  "  appeared  last  year. 


IN  a  "disturbed  district**  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  stands  the  lonely 
village  of  Ballyshraheen,  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  scattered  population, 
dotted  over  the  bog  and  mountain  of  the 
Barony  of  Killandine.  A  straggling  street 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  cabins,  of  which 
about  one-third  are  "  licensed  to  sell  beer 
and  spirits — ^not  licensed  to  be  drunk  on 
Sunday's,"  a  neat  little  limestone  chapel, 
with  his  riverence's  cottage  hard  by,  a 
schoolhouse  of  the  usual  slate  and  white- 
wash type,  and  a  market-cross  of  evident 
antiquity,  compose  the  township  of  Bally- 
shraheen. All  around  the  wide  bog, 
glowing  with  purple  heather,  and  redo- 
lent with  the  sweetness  of  the  "  vrilogue," 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  loy  ot  the 
turf-cutters,  and  intersected  by  many  a 
dashing  little  mountain  stream,  stretches 
sloping  to  the  great  blue  peaks.  It  was 
a  fine  August  morning,  some  fifteen  years 
ago ;  the  great  cone  of  Ben  More  was 
scarcely  veiled  by  a  few  thin  fleecy  clouds ; 
the  oats  were  full  ready  for  the  sickle, 
and  the  calves  and  geese  were  peaceably 
enjoying  a  hearty  meal  amid  the  ripe 
grain.  But  harvesting  and  haymaking 
were  neglected,  and  the  "  bastes  "  might 
take  their  fill  without  fear  of  molestation  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  in  a 
state  of  ferment  which  was  ill-suited  to 
the  peaceful  scene  around. 

The  emissaries  of  Freedom  had  visited 
Ballvshraheen. 

The  folk  were  loitering  round  the 
market -cross,  vehemently  discussing  the 
things  theyhad  heard  "last  night  evenin',** 


and  pondering  over  the  exciting  message 
of  the  agitators,  the  fierce  commands, 
the  half-veiled  threats,  the  insinuating 
appeals  to  manfulness  or  "  paythriotism." 
The  seed  had  fallen  on  fertile  soil,  and  a 
single  night  had  served  to  convert  the  men 
of  Ballyshraheen  to  their  duty ;  and  so 
when  Miss  Nora  Concannon  appeared 
down  the  road  ready  to  greet  all  and 
sundry  with  her  accustomed  smile,  and 
made  her  way  through  the  mud  and 
ducks  which  littered  the  street,  the  people 
did  an  unusual  thing  and  let  her  pass 
unheeded  and  ungreeted. 

Wrinkled,  smoke  -  dried  old  Widdy 
Gavin,  indeed,  who  was  standing  with 
her  bucket  by  the  well  awaiting  her  turn, 
muttered  to  Mrs.  McGuire,  "  It*s  a  great 
little  child  entirely,  God  bless  her  ** ;  but 
the  "bhoys"  from  over  the  water  had 
shown  up  the  Concannons  in  their  true 
light,  and  Mrs.  Gavin,  perceiving  that 
her  remark  was  but  ill  received,  hastily 
and  somewhat  incongruously  added, "  bad 
cess  to  her  "  ;  and  so  saying,  sniffed  off  to 
boil  the  "pitaties,"  while  kindly  little 
Nora  passed  on  in  wonder  at  the  sudden 
frost  which  had  blighted  the  wonted 
cheeriness  of  her  friends  of  the  village. 
Slowly  she  walked  on  past  Michael  Hal- 
loran's  shebeen,  where  honest  Michael 
for  once  "  mis- remembered  "  to  give  her 
the  "  top  of  the  momin*,**  and  past  the 
tin-smith's  grocery-post-office,  whence  the 
only  welcome  accorded  her  was  that  of  a 
mongrel  sheep-dog,  which  ran  out  jump- 
ing and  barking  joyously.  Her  destination 
was  the  snug  cabin  of  Miles  Grady  ;  her 
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mission  the  administration  of  some  lotion 
or  other  to  poor  little  Thaddy,a  scrobereen 
of  some  three  summers,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  of)en  fire  and  been  wofully  burnt. 
She  knocked  lightly  at  the  half-open  door, 
and  scarcely  pausing  for  a  reply,  walked 
in.  As  she 
entered 
there  was  a 
stir  at  the 
hearthside 
and  three  or 
four  men 
filed  out  in 
silence;  not 
a  word  of 
re  CO  g  n  i  - 
tion,  not  so 
much  even 
astlic"timc 
()'  day." 
A  in  o  n  II 
ihcui  were 
Dan  i^Mlly 
a  n  cl  big 
I^atscy  Ho- 
gartliy,  two 
"d  aeon  t 
poor  men," 
wliost!  part- 
nership a  I 
the  forge 
w  a  s  not 
thriving  as 
it  migiit, 
and  whose 
I)  o  t  a  t  o 
I)atch  in 
the  damp 
ho  1  low 
where  their 
holding 
stood  had 
already 

caught    the    evil-smelling    black    blight 
from  the  dampness  of  the  season. 

Miles  Grady  received  this  "  ministering 
angel  "  with  a  sullen  nod  and  followed 
the  others  out  into  the  market-place. 
Tiie  girl  stood  awhile  musing  at  this 
reception,  but  soon  attracted  by  the  fret- 
ful wailing  from  the  bed-recess,  she  made 
her  way  through  the  smoke  and  set  to 
her  task  of  dressing  the  scars  of  the  infant 
Thaddeus.      As   she    deftly    applied    the 


The  people  lei  her  /?ass   unheeded  and    nngreeted. 


bandages  and  tried  to  soothe  the  tiny 
sufferer  she  became  aware  of  a  presence 
behind  her,  and  turning,  saw  Mary  Grady, 
a  pretty  dark-eyed  lass  of  some  eighteen 
years,  watching  her  with  a  look  of  intense 
admiration    and    gratitude.      "  May   the 

Bl es  s  e  d 
Mary  speed 
and  protect 
ye,  Miss 
Norah" — a 
pause as she 
glanced 
back  to- 
wards the 
open  door 
—  then 
whispering, 
"It'll  be 
wild  wea- 
ther com- 
ing, miss  ; 
for  the  love 
of  God  keep 

your " 

Her  father 
entered, 
and  the 
warning  re- 
mained un- 
said. As  she 
tramped 
home  over 
the  mile  or 
so  of  bog 
that  led  to 
the  Hall 
Miss  Con- 
c  a  n  n  o  n 
pondered 
these  things 
inher  heart. 
Her  fa- 
ther, Colo- 
nel Patrick  ('oncaniion,  D.S.O.,  J. P., 
D.L.,  was  a  genial  old  Irishman,  whose 
fathers  had  for  generations  administered 
the  estate  of  Hallyshraheen  in  the  barony 
of  Killandine.  Tall  and  handsome  in 
person,  kindly  and  upright  in  his  deal- 
ings, he  wa>  the  recognised  centre 
round  whicli  all  the  affairs  of  the  barony 
revolved  :  an  indulgent  landlord,  he 
lived  among  and  for  his  dependants. 
If  any    man   in    truth    needed   his  help, 
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sympathy  and  practical  assistance  were 

never  sought  in  vain.     In  those  dark  days 

tenants  were  unable  (by  order)  "  for  love 

of  God  to  scrape  together  their  bit  o*  rint 

at  all,  at  all."     But  the  colonel  was   a 

shrewd      observer 

and     knew   fairly 

well  which  of  the 

defaulters    had   a 

snug       store      of 

guineas  in  a  stock- 
ing     behind     the 

bed,     or     hidden 

under    the     great 

flat  stones  of  the 

hearth,  and,  being 

a  man,  was  un- 
willing   to   remit 

their  rents  to  such 

as  these.     On  the 

whole    he    was  a 

popular    landlord 

— not  so    rare     a 

phenomenon       in 

those  days  before 

"  patriots'*  had  set 

all  classes  in  Ire- 
land by  the  ears. 

But    now    in    the 

space  of   a  single 

day  his  popularity 

had  vanished. 

**  What  call  had7i(? 

to   be    takin'    the 

rint  from  us  then  ? 

Wasn't  he  a  land- 
lord, the  spal- 
peen ?       Divil     a 

ha'porth    will    he 

git  from   me,  the 

ould  thafe-o'-the- 

worrld." 

In    those     days 

men  were   taught 

that  to  be  a  tenant 

was  to  "be  ground 

down     under    the 

heel      of      Saxon 

tyranny "  —  it     was    always    "  Saxon," 

though  most  of  the  "tyrants"  were  of 
purer  Hibernian  blood  than  the  agitators 
that  had  come  to  carry  "war"  against 
them.  The  fisLt  of  those  in  authority 
had  gone  forth  that  Colonel  Patrick 
Concannon  wa,^    to  be  "treated  accord- 


ingly," as  the  principal  landowner  in 
the  district  and  in  his  capacity  of 
"  minion  of  the  oppressors  '* ;  for  he  had 
shown  himself  a  stern  magistrate  in 
repressing  the  "  signs  of  the  times  "  that 


Leaping  down,  he  bustled  the  senselesm  girl  jvom  the  rails. 


were  beginning  to  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  fairest  country  of  the  Empire. 

"The  mangled  stallion's  scream  at  night, 
The  tail-cropped  heifer's  low. 
Who  set  the  whisper  going  first  ? 
You  know,  and  well  you  know  ?  " 

And   Concannon,  loo,  knew,  and    for 
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his     knowledge    he     was    to     pay    the 
penalty. 

Fierce  eloquence  had  done  its  work  and 
now  the  employment  of  "  leaden  pills  *' 
was  openly  advocated  as  a  cure  for  all 
the  grievances  of  the  oppressed  peasantry. 
Thus  were  the  men  of  Ballyshraheen  to 
be  once  more  wen,  freed  from  the  galling 
yoke  of  a  landlordism  which  till  yester- 
day they  had  revered  and  respected. 
The  partners  at  the  forge  down  the  boreen 
and  old  Miles  Grady,  egged  on  by  the 
cowardly  crew  who  dared  not  touch  the 
bloody  work  themselves,  discovered  that 
they  each  had  a  grievance  to  the  death 
against  the  "ould  schamer" — had  not 
Miles  been  refused  a  reduction  only  three 
years  gone  by  ?  Were  not  the  "  pitaties  " 
at  the  forge  black  and  stinking  with  the 
blight,  becase  the  seed-pitaties  his 
honour  had  given  them  could  not  stand 
agin  the  mist?  So  Dan,  Patsey,  and 
Miles  indulged  in  glorious  visions  of  a 
country  freed  from  the  yoke,  and  a 
"  rentless  Elysium "  in  the  big  bog  of 
Killandine. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  memorable 
visit  of  the  patriots,  the  majority  of  the 
folk  of  our  village  might  have  been  seen 
in  their  carts  and  on  their  ponies,  tra- 
versing the  eight  miles  of  mountain  which 
led  to  Newtown  Lecanvy,  drawn  thither 
by  the  double  attraction  of  Court  day 
and  a  big  sheep  fair.  Thither  rode  the 
colonel,  in  duty  bound,  to  try  a  few  cases 
of  trespass  or  disorderly  ;  thither  wended 
Grady  in  quest  of  a  new  reaping  hook, 
and  thither  accompanied  him  Mary  in  a 
flutter  of  excitement  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  great  handsome  sweetheart, 
Billy  Kirwan,  who  was  to  come  by  the 
train  from  Kilvanagh. 

Lecanvy  was  our  connecting  link  with 
the  outer  world  ;  they  had  built  a  station- 
house  here,  and  shifted  a  terminus  from 
Kilvanagh.  The  one  train  of  the  day  was 
due  when  Grady  and  the  lass  stepped  od 
to  the  platform.  Mary  was  looking  very 
pretty ;  the  excitement  gave  a  blush  to 
her  cheeks,  her  dark  hair  escaped  unruly 
from  beneath  the  great  brown  shawl  with 
its  drab  key-pattern  border ;  her  best 
rough  red  petticoat  had  been  donned  for 
the  occasion — a  garment  reserved  for  high 
days  and   festivals.      It   had    been    her 


mother's,  and  had  come  into  the  family 
on  the  day  when  her  father's  grand- 
mother had  been  wed  to  old  Thaddeus 
Grady,  *'  a  terrible  while  since.'* 

The  old  man  took  a  pride  in  his  little 
daughter,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  in  her 
holiday  finery,  and  marked  her  face  glow- 
ing with  beauty  and  health  and  good 
spirits,  he  felt  that  even  the  Kirwans,  the 
richest  farmers  in  all  the  country  side, 
might  feel  themselves  lucky  at  her  mar- 
riage with  the  redoubtable  Billy. 

The  landlord,  too,  was  on  the  platform 
to  meet  a  brother  justice,  and  have  a 
word  with  him  before  the  Court  opened. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Miles,"  said  he  ;  "  a 
grand  day.** 

Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
latter  w^ould  have  replied  cheerily,  "  A 
grand  day,  indeed,  your  honour,  glory  be 
to  God  ;  *'  but  to-day  he  answered  never  a 
word,  but  alternately  scowling  and  look- 
ing sheepish,  turned  on  his  heel  and  mut- 
tered to  himself.  Concannon  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  his  thoughts  involuntarily 
turned  to  poor  old  Lord  Tullamore,  who 
had  been  made  an  example  of  only  a  few 
days  back. 

As  he  strode  up  and  down  the  station, 
wondering  whether  he  too  had  been 
numbered  among  the  transgressors,  and 
registering  an  inward  determination  to 
show  a  bold  front  to  his  country *s  perse- 
cutors, he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
a  loud  shriek,  a  hoarse  **  My  God  !  **  from 
his  old  tenant,  and  a  confused  shouting 
from  the  bystanders,  and  turned  in  time 
to  see  little  Mary,  hustled  by  the  crowd 
and  tripped  by  a  porter*s  barrow,  fall 
across  the  line  with  the  mail  rapidly 
approaching.  Keeping  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  dashed  through  the  excited 
throng,  and  leaping  down,  bustled  the 
now  senseless  girl  from  the  rails,  and 
himself  just  scrambled  clear  when  the 
engine  was  but  a  few  yards  away. 
*  *  ♦  * 

The  night  had  fallen  and  the  moon  was 
already  bright  above  the  bog  when  three 
men  stealthily  esconced  themselves  in  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  demesne  wall  of 
Ballyshraheen  Hall.  The  silence  was 
intense,  save  for  occasional  impatient 
fidgetings  from  the  bend  of  the  wall. 
To    Miles   Grady    the    minutes    seemed 
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interminable  ;  hib  mind  indeed  was  fully 
made  up,  but  the  tyranny  of  landlordism 
in  general  was  mingled  in  his  thoughts 
with  an  acute  recollection  of  the  horror 
of  the  forenoon  and  visions  of  a  scarlet 
petticoat  lying  across  the  metals  at 
Lecanvy.  He  had  been  genuinely  fond 
of  the  wife  who  died  three  years  ago,  and 
Mary,  little  bright-eyed  Mary,  was  very 
like  her  mother.  But  his  mind  was  fully 
made  up,  so  he  persuaded  himself,  nor 
was  he  the  man  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose  by  mere  sentiment.  Suddenly 
the  ring  of  the  colonel's  horse-hoofs 
sounded  clear  as  he  trotted  over  the 
cobbles  by  the  chapel.  Dan  and  Patscy 
were  on  the  alert  in  an  instant,  but  their 
comrade  raised  his  head  slov^ly  and 
seemed  to  forget  things.  They  had  two 
old  weapons  among  them,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  their  use  had  fallen  by  lot  to 
drady  and  Reilly.  The  former  slowly 
and  deliberately  raised  his  gun  and  care- 
fully examined  and  cocked  it,  his  calm- 
ness contrasting  curiously  with  the 
excited  haste  of  his  fellow-palri<n.  His 
mind  was  fully  made  up. 


ihe  rider  was  now  plainly  visible  as 
he  cantered  up  the  last  stretch  of  bog 
which  led  to  the  demesne  gates.  "  Whist, 
Dan,  ye  gomerall,  be  aisy  now."  The 
victim  rapidly  approached,  carelessly 
whistling  as  he  came  up  the  slope.  Grady 
raised  his  weapon  to  the  shoulder,  but 
the  clear  sight  of  those  honest,  fearless 
features  in  the  moonlight  conjured  up 
before  him  a  sudden  confused  vision  of  a 
white  face,  a  screaming  engine,  and  a  tall 
figure  leaping  on  to  the  metals.  With  a 
gasp  he  dropped  the  gun  on  to  the  soft 
turf—"  My  God  !  but  for  him  she'd  ha* 
been  killed  on  me."  And  as  Dan  Reilly 
was  in  the  act  to  pull  the  trigger,  the 
barrels  of  his  piece  were  struck  up,  and 
as  the  horse  bounded  off  at  the  report, 
the  *' leaden  pills"  sped  on  their  way 
far  above  the  rider's  head. 


Three  days  later  men  found  the  lifeless 
body  of  old  Miles  (jrady  on  the  high 
road — beaten  to  death — a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  cause  of 
libertv ! 


^Q« 
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will/  liiight  thiuk  hiraseU  juDiiu^jd  uy 
any  process  of  wild  reasooing  to  lift  his 
hand  against  his  life, 

la  the  meantime  the  young  doctor 
was  hunying  with  the  speed  of  the  wind 
along  the  main  road  to  Seathomden, 
where  the  residence  of  the  murdered  maji 
was  situated  on  a  sandy  dune  facing  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Gennan  Ocean. 

On  no  one  who  had  hitherto  heard 
of  the  occurrence  had  the  tidings 
fallen  with  such  stupefying  effect  as  on 
Bernard  Courtlandt.  Old  Mr.  Win  thro  p, 
at  whose  house  he  had  been  a  constant 
visitor,  had  always  treated  him  with  the 
kindly  consideration  of  almost  a  second 
father ;  and  Marjorie,  his  daughter,  was 
the  one  sweet  object  of  all  his  secret 
musings  since  the  day  his  eyes  had  first 
met  hers. 

It  was»  therefore,  witli  mixed  feelings 
of  love  and  tender  pity  in  his  heart  that 
he  sped  along  the  firm  sands  of  Thorpe 
beach  in  the  wintry  March  gale,  the  faint 
light  of  a  clouded  moon  guiding  his  fleet- 
ing feet  as  they  bounded  over  sand  and 
shingle  in  the  direction  of  the  liglit  that 
shone  out  from  the  windows  of  the  ill- 
fated  house  of  the  dead  solicitor. 

As  he  passed  under  the  shadow  of  a 
hummock  of  tall  grass  and  seathom 
growth,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  female 
figure  on  its  summit,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a 
woman's  sobs  was  borne  towards  him  on 
the  wind. 

For  a  time  his  heart  seemed  to 
cease  beating  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  news  had  preceded  him,  and  that 
the  poor  orphan  was  even  then  in  the 
first  throes  of  her  terrible  grief. 

He  clambered  up  the  steps  of  the 
mound  towards  her,  pulling  himself  up 
regardless  of  pain  caused  by  the  prickly 
shrubs  that  blocked  his  path  at  every  step, 

*'  Marjorie  I  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  woman 
withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face  with  a 
startled  cry  and  bounded  oil  like  a 
frightened  deer  down  ihe  hillside  in  the 
direction  of  the  fens. 

Swiftly  he  pursued  her,  calling  on  her 
name  as  he  stumbled  after  lier  along  the 
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direction  of  the  churchyard  from  whence 
he  had  come. 

It  was  a  strange  race,  and  a  hopelesi 
one  as  it  seemed  to  the  young  man,  already 
blown  by  his  recent  efforts.  But  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  hardly  daring  to  think 
what  she  might  not  do  in  her  >m 

of    mind,    he    put    forth    a    i  'iv 

sprint  and    caught   up  with   her  »s  \hc 
reached  a  locked  gate  at  thccjimrmf  th'> 
meadow    and    was    endeavou 
frantic  haste  to  clarabrr  over  it- 
She  saw  further  flight  was  usi»l«x,  And 
now  stood  confronting  him  witi  nn 

shining  through  a  rift  in  the  cl  ►t 

pale,    tear-stained    face — ^beautiful 
with  its  manifest  symptoms  of  grir! 

"  Why,  Meadowsweet  t  " 

"  Mr.  Courtlandt  1  " 

**I  thought  you  were  Miss  \\*1nthrop. 
Why  are  you  here  at  tins  hour,  and  in  SUch 
trouble?'*' 

Even  at  that  moment  of  distmetjoo  be 
could  not  resist  a  deep  sen       '  log 

at  the  appearance  of   Far  ns 

daughter  Pollie — otherwibc  ^v- 

sweet" — in    the  vicinity  of  in  .^  ii*s 

outrage,  and  he  conjured  up  in  Ills  mind 
the  hulking  figure  of  Walter  Br—  •  -  hf^r 
reputed  lover,  with  his  dark  ud 

taciturn  manner,  and — well,  he  w^^  a 
soft-hearted  young  fellow,  and  his  hrnrt 
went  out  in  pity  to  her. 

**  I— I  was  out  here  to  meet—  V,  ^.n»  i, 
Mr.  Courtlandt,*'  she  faltered  under  hit 
searching  gaze. 

*'  Then  you  have  not  heard  about  Mr* 
Winthrop,  Miss  Dawson?" 

**  Mr.  Winthrop!  Heavens,  Has  augbt 
befallen  him,  Mr.  Courtlandt  ?  " 

Slie  pushed  back  the  m 
hair  from  her  white  forehr . 
him  with  a  look  of  undisgui^t 

"There  hab,"  he  replied    < 
*'  He  was  this  night  found  dead^ — murdeced. 
by  Thorpe  Churcli  yonder !  " 

She  uttered  a  low  scream  of  terror,  mnd 
covered  her  »^  led 

horror,  and  si  i-*r» 

alile  time  motionless — ^Ihc  iJcnonitination 
of  helpless  misery. 

Courtlandt  was  dccj>ly  touched ;    fo 
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The  poor  girl  fdl  in  a  suHion    intn  his 
outstretched  arms. 

sure  I  that  whatever  folks  may  think  of 
him»  he  would  not — could  not— have 
raised  n  hand  to  harm  the  poor  old 
gentleman." 

**Then»  for  his  sake  1  would  advise  yt>u 
to  see  Inspector  Tiiunton  at  once.  He  has 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  when  he  I'omes 
to  henr  of  our  meeting  he  will  he  crrtain 
to  take  the  matter  up  on  suspicion/* 

'*  And  is  he  bound  to  hear  of  our  having 
met,  Mr.  Court landt  ?  No  one  has  seen 
us  together  tc>niglit.  You  have  my 
pledged  word  that  Walter  is  innocent. 
Surely  you  will  not  tell  Mr.  Taunton  that 
you  met  me  ?  " 

The  look  of  pitiful  ])leadTng  on  her 
sweet,  child-like  face  was  almost  too  much 
for  the  young  man.  But  he  thought  of 
Marjoric  cind  his  duty  towards  the  dead. 
and  replied : 

*•  I  cannot  promise  you,  Meadows wt?et 
— much  as  I  would  do  for  your  sake.     I 


that  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  on 
the  scoundrel  who  bereft  hini  of  life- 
If,  as  I  believe,  Walter  is  tnnoceiit,  he 
will  no  doubt  easily  clear  Iiimself  of 

suspicion  by  analihu*' 

She  turned  from  him  with  a  look 
of  utter  despair  in  her  large  brown 
eyes — sl  look  that  haunted  him  that 
night  in  his  J  ind  she  would 

have  pursued  1.  n  thedtrertioa 

of  the  church,  but  with  a  -1  i^- 

desisted,  and  followed  him  ...  ..  . ,  Ui 

the  sea-shore  instead,  where  they 
parted,  the  young  man  with  an  un- 
defmable  sense  of  guilty  shame  at  the 
thought  of  the  further  pain  this  meet* 
ing  might  have  in  store  for  her.  And 
Meadowsweet — ^ah,  could  he  but  have 
kTiown  the  storm  that  was  raging  in 
that  poor  little  heart  I 

When  Court  landt  rtr  '  i^ 

thorn  Hou*;e  and  was  \.-  u^ 

drawling-room*  he  was  surprised  and 
annoyed  beyond  measure  at  lindrng 
Squire  Barnston  ensconced  iJirrrin. 
For  he  was  well  aware  thai  Robrrt 
liiHrnston  had  never  been  a  persm^t 
grata  with  the  Winthrop  family. 
Indeed,  it  was  openly  said  that  ^^  li*>r. 
the  old  solicitor  took  the  mana- 
of   Lord   Bent  wood's  estate   oh    jus 

hands  the  tmnsfor  had  not  been  c::itrri€d 

out  a  day  too  soon. 

But    what    angered    the   >oung    mrm 

beyond  endurance   was  that  he 

still  presume  to  all  root    Miss   Winuii»*p 

with  his  presence  in  view  of  herohvt0u<i 

dislike  to    him — an  aversion 

had  show^n  very  little  p*ims  in 
**  Hullo.   Courtlandt!"  he  '  n 

the  young  doctor  mr^de  bis  a|>i'  ,-.i....^r- ; 

"you      look     pumped.    Anything     tht- 

matter?** 

'*  Hush,*'  whispered    the  f>thef, 

glance   noted    Miss  V 

"Not  so  loud,  ph  ^,r 

to  see  Mr,  W^inthr 

*■  I  was,'*  drawlen  -ne  ^c^urie,  >,uiu  lu^ 

most    tKitronising  maaner.      **  But    you 

look  as  if  you  had  seen  the  old  boy'<. 

ghost. " 

"  Silence,  sir,**  utten»d  the  young  man 
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come  here  to  break  the  ne\s  s  to  rijs 
daughter  !  *' 

There  wa^fc  little  change  in  that  pale, 
sneering  face  as  the  words  fell  from 
Cotirtlandt*s  lip.  Indeed,  if  anything, 
there  was  n  light  in  his  eyes  more  indica- 
tive of  srttisfactifm  than  anytlring  else. 

He  drew  his  Inng,  thin  figure  slowly 
out  of  the  lounge,  .m'!  moved  lo  the 
door. 

"Tlien  I'd  ijettci  uc  ^tmh^.  i  ^u^lK: 
scenes.  Good-night  to  ye,"  And  with 
a  slight  oo'l  rd  out. 

Scarcely  i  ound  of  his  footsteps 

died  away  when  tlic  door  re-opened  and 
a  young  lady  of  a  Spanish  type  of 
beauty,  relieved  by  the  girlish  charm  of 
Old  England,  came  Km  "  *  in  and 
greeted  her  visitor  affect i 

**  You  see,  I  was  determined  not  to 
meet  him,  FSernard — although  he  was  so 
persi«tenL  But  I  am  so  glad  you  liave 
corne,  because  f»apa  you  know  had  made 
up  his  n>ind  to  forbid  him  the  house — 
and  vr  il  has  prevented  a  scene. 

Wliy,i  — !•• 

She  tmd    now    ncited   his    agitation. 


whitli,  du  *»vli.a  lie  migM,  v 

had  been  unable  entirely  tn 

witli  a  woman's  intuition  she  seemed  to 

anticipate  the  awful  truth. 

'*  My  faUier  ?  **  she  asked  beseechingi 
with   hcf   large,   dark  eyes  strained  on 
his. 

**  Yes,  Marjorie/' 

It  was  sufficient.  With  a  cry  of  un- 
speakable woe  the  poor  young  girl  fell 
forward  in  a  swoon  into  his  outstretched 
arms. 


THAT  very  night  the  heavy  hand  of 
the    law    fell    with    a    pamh   •"  ■- 
touch  on  tlte  shoulder  of  ^^ 
licrriV  'lay  asleep  in  his  motucr  ^ 

farm  y. 

His  unexplained  absence  from  home 
that  evening;  the  fact  that  the  muxdcred 
man  had  served  him  with  a  notice  of 
distraint  for  long  arrears  of  rent,  and, 
above  all,  thnt  he  wa^  ^irppnsfd  tn  have 
T'      ■' ' 

ar  .! 

taken  place,  alt  went  to  mark  tun 
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as  one  whom  it  would  be  loiiy  to  permit 
to  remain  at  large. 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it/'  said  he 
sulkily  to  Inspector  Taunton  after  he 
had  been  cautioned,  and  was  slowly 
putting  on  his  clothes,  "If  it's  to  be, 
why — it's  to  be»  that*s  alL  Mother,  stop 
crying— it's  enough  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  a  man.     Besides,  what  is  the  use  ?  ** 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Walter — for 
old  times'  sake/*  said  the  inspector, 
**  but  you  know  you  were  on  the  marshes 
to-night." 

**  If  she  said  so»  then  I  suppose  I  was  I  *' 

The  inspector  was  amazed  at  the  air 
of  reckless  r^iT-jii-^m  iv.-itii  wTju-Ii  Iu*  Mtti^rpt] 
the  words. 

"But  surely,  year  winter,  you  can  irit 
him  where  you  were  ?  '*  moaned  poor 
old  Mrs.  Bcrridge,  wringing  her  hands  in 
agony  at  the    u<'^rii    tlu-it    cunfronlr'cl   lu^r 

only  son. 

**  I    wont,    ^' »    urcu  ^     ^UcJlJ^^t,       *l_iih_>u- 

bjre,  mother.  One  moment,  though,"  He 
took  her  in  his  great  arms  and  looked 
down  steadily  into  her  eyes  for  some 
seconds.     Then  he  whispered  : 

**  I  don't  want  him  to  hear  me.  You 
are  my  mother,  after  all,  and  have  always 
acted  as  a  mother  towards  me ;  and  you 
know  I  have  w^orked  hard  in  the  face  of 
bad  times  and  ill-luck  to  keep  the  home 
above  our  heads." 

•'You  have,  Walter  darling.  God 
[jfcfiows  it  is  the  truth  I  " 

**Then  for  my  sake  you  will  promise 
roe,  from  this  night*  to  keep  your  lips 
loscd  as  to  my  past  actions  and  motives 
whether  it  may  mean  life  or  death  to 
Se  in  the  end  Will  you  promise  me 
this?" 

There  was  something  in  his  words — 
something  moreover  in  his  dark,  stem 
eyes  as  they  held  her  under  a  spell,  that 
induced  rhe  old  woman  to  give  him  the 
requisite  promise  with  eager  yet  tearful 
avidity. 

*'  I  will  promise  it— Walter,  my  son?** 

**  7*hen  go  to  Mr.  Court landt  in  the 
morning  and  get  jiis  advice  about  tlie 
farm — the  farm  only — mind." 

•*  Mr.  Courtlandt  ?  " 

•*  Ay,  to  him — for  he  will  not  sec  you 
starve." 


ttie  ins^.^ector,   who   adjusted   ^' 
cuffs,  and  led  him  away  out  of 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the 
village  on  the  following  moniinrr  wIi*mi 
it  became  known  that  th* 
of  Gorsby  w^as  in  custody  m  <  nfiML-ciiuti 
with  the  Thorpe  murder. 

Nevertheless  Lord  IV  n 

the  news  had  been  coi  <:i 

the  previous  evening,  had  thought  bl  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  private  Loadoii 
detective,  and  that  individual,  having 
arrived  by  the  morning  ex  ,v 

closeted    with    Inspector  ? 

several  of  the  chief  witnesses 
likely  to  throw  some  li^»^»»  •*" 
f  the  past  few  weeks 

"  I  don't  care  what   lii  r 

what  the   law  does,"   ^xj  i-. 

Blazer,  the  private  inqn    ^     :;'  :m  : 
to,  when  he  had  dismiii-a  lU*!   ^i 
mtmicative  Mrs.  Berridge  as  abs< 
hopeless*  and  listened   with  a  t   i       u: 
smile  to  Mr.  Taunton's  convict!  ^  to 

young  Berridge 's  guili.    *•  I  ^ 
lieve  every  party  in  the  case  : 
guilty  one  until  1  gets    the  right  man 
under   the    beam.     You  chaps  arr    • 
fond  of  jumping  to  conclusions,  if 
excuse  me.    Yet,  mind  you 
with  you  that  the  case  aij 
Benidgc  is  strong   enough   in  ail  con- 
science   to    haUg    hi  "I      ^ir    -in^     ..th»»r    rrir^f^ 

in  his  position.*' 

"Yousee,Mr.  Bl 
no  one  else  to  h 
ventured  the  inspeciuf  dcj' 

**  Perhaps  not.      But   wli 
witnesses?    Til  wag^r  now  you  haven't 
even  been  and  examined  the  dog  !  " 

*•  By  the  hokcy,  I  forgot  all  about  him  f  " 

**  I  Ml/'  muttered  th  -, 

he  hn  jb    little    fat  kner  n 

complacent  chuckle.  *' There  you  are, 
don't  you  know!  Have  you  got  hiin 
here — if  so  just  trot  him  out," 

"It's  a  I  *         •  '     ' 

and  key,  f- 
while  it  wa^  above  ground.  ' 

So  saying  the  insf>ector  weir  ^ 

speedily  r^tumeti  diaggiog  in  1 
1.1-  -       '  ndid  sp€  ' 

V.  ter  a  fe\ 

h  1  over  to  Liie  Lonikin  oiikei\ 
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come  here  to  break  the  news  to  his 
daughter  I  " 

There  was  little  change  in  that  pale, 
sneering  face  as  the  words  fell  from 
Courtlandt*s  lips.  Indeed,  if  anything, 
there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  more  indica- 
tive of  satisfaction  than  anything  else. 

He  drew  his  long,  thin  figure  slowly 
out  of  the  lounge,  and  moved  to  the 
door. 

"Then  Fd  better  be  going.  I  hate 
scenes.  Good-night  to  ye."  And  with 
a  slight  nod  he  passed  out. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
died  away  when  the  door  re-opened  and 
a  young  lady  of  a  Spanish  type  of 
beauty,  relieved  by  the  girlish  charm  of 
Old  England,  came  laughingly  in  and 
greeted  her  visitor  affectionately. 

"You  see,  I  was  determined  not  to 
meet  him,  Bernard — although  he  was  so 
persistent.  But  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,  because  papa  you  know  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  forbid  him  the  house — 
and  your  arrival  has  prevented  a  scene. 
Why,  Bernard !  " 

She    had    now    noted    his    agitation. 


which,  do  what  he  might,  the  young  man 
had  been  unable  entirely  to  suppress,  and 
with  a  woman's  intuition  she  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  awful  truth. 

"  My  father  ?  *'  she  asked  beseechingly, 
with  her  large,  dark  eyes  strained  on 
his. 

"Yes,  Marjorie." 

It  was  sufficient.  With  a  cry  of  un- 
speakable woe  the  poor  young  girl  fell 
forward  in  a  swoon  into  his  outstretched 


arms. 


II. 


THAT  very  night  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  law  fell  with  a  paralysing 
touch  on  the  shoulder  of  Walter 
Berridge  as  he  lay  asleep  in  his  mother's 
farm  at  Gorsby. 

His  unexplained  absence  from  home 
that  evening  ;  the  fact  that  the  murdered 
man  had  served  him  with  a  notice  of 
distraint  for  long  arrears  of  rent,  and, 
above  all,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
met  Meadowsweet  Dawson  on  the  dunes 
about  the  time  that  the  murder  must  have 
taken  place,  all  went  to  mark  him  out 


*' Mother^  stop  crying — it's  enough  to  take  the  heart  out  of  a  man.'* 
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as  one  whom  it  would  be  folly  to  permit 
to  remain  at  large. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  he 
sulkily  to  Inspector  Taunton  after  he 
had  been  cautioned,  and  was  slowly 
putting  on  his  clothes.  "  If  it's  to  be, 
why — it's  to  be,  that's  all.  Mother,  stop 
crying — it's  enough  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  a  man.     Besides,  what  is  the  use  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Walter — for 
old  times'  sake,"  said  the  inspector, 
"  but  you  know  you  were  on  the  marshes 
to-night." 

"  If  she  said  so,  then  I  suppose  I  was  !  " 

The  inspector  was  amazed  at  the  air 
of  reckless  fatalism  with  which  he  uttered 
the  words. 

"  But  surely,  dear  Walter,  you  can  tell 
him  where  you  were  ? "  moaned  poor 
old  Mrs.  Berridge,  wringing  her  hands  in 
agony  at  the  peril  that  confronted  her 
only  son. 

"  I  won't,  so  that's  straight.  Good- 
bye, mother.  One  moment,  though."  He 
took  her  in  his  great  arms  and  looked 
down  steadily  into  her  eyes  for  some 
seconds.    Then  he  whispered  : 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  hear  me.  You 
are  my  mother,  after  all,  and  have  always 
acted  as  a  mother  towards  me ;  and  you 
know  I  have  worked  hard  in  the  face  of 
bad  times  and  ill-luck  to  keep  the  home 
above  our  heads." 

**You  have,  Walter  darling.  God 
knows  it  is  the  truth !  " 

**  Then  for  my  sake  you  will  promise 
me,  from  this  night,  to  keep  your  lips 
closed  as  to  my  past  actions  and  motives 
— whether  it  may  mean  life  or  death  to 
me  in  the  end.  Will  you  promise  me 
this  ? " 

There  was  something  in  his  words — 
something  moreover  in  his  dark,  stem 
eyes  as  they  held  her  under  a  spell,  that 
induced  the  old  woman  to  give  him  the 
requisite  promise  with  eager  yet  tearful 
avidity. 

"  I  will  promise  it — Walter,  my  son  ?  " 

"Then  go  to  Mr.  Courtlandt  in  the 
morning  and  get  his  advice  about  the 
farm — the  farm  only — mind." 

"  Mr.  Courtlandt  ?  " 

"  Ay,  to  him — for  he  will  not  see  you 
starve." 

He  turned  and  held  out  his  arms  to 


the  inspector,  who  adjusted  the  hand- 
cuffs, and  led  him  away  out  of  the  house. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the 
village  on  the  following  morning  when 
it  became  known  that  the  young  farmer 
of  Gorsby  was  in  custody  in  connection 
with  the  Thorpe  murder. 

Nevertheless  Lord  Bentwood,  to  whom 
the  news  had  been  conveyed  by  wire  on 
the  previous  evening,  had  thought  fit  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  private  London 
detective,  and  that  individual,  having 
arrived  by  the  morning  express,  was  now 
closeted  with  Inspector  Taunton  and 
several  of  the  chief  witnesses  who  were 
likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks. 

"  I  don't  care  what  the  law  says,  or 
what  the  law  does,"  expostulated  Mr. 
Blazer,  the  private  inquiry  agent  referred 
to,  when  he  had  dismissed  the  uncom- 
municative Mrs.  Berridge  as  absolutely 
hopeless,  and  listened  with  a  tolerant 
smile  to  Mr.  Taunton's  convictions  as  to 
young  Berridge 's  guilt.  "  I  always  be- 
lieve every  party  in  the  case  to  be  the 
guilty  one  until  I  gets  the  right  man 
under  the  beam.  You  chaps  are  too 
fond  of  jumping  to  conclusions,  if  you'll 
excuse  me.  Yet,  mind  you,  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  the  case  against  Walter 
Berridge  is  strong  enough  in  all  con- 
science to  hang  him,  or  any  other  man 
in  his  position." 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Blazer,  there  is  absolutely 
no  one  else  to  be  connected  with  it," 
ventured  the  inspector  deprecatingly. 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  what  about  the 
witnesses  ?  I'll  wager  now  you  haven't 
even  been  and  examined  the  dog !  " 

**  By  the  hokey,  I  forgot  all  about  him  !  " 

"  I  thought  so,"  muttered  the  other  as 
he  hugged  his  little  fat  knees  with  a 
complacent  chuckle.  "There  you  are, 
don't  you  know !  Have  you  got  him 
here — if  so  just  trot  him  out." 

"  It's  a  lucky  job  I  put  him  under  lock 
and  key,  for  he'd  never  have  left  the  body 
while  it  was  above  ground." 

So  saying  the  inspector  went  out,  and 
speedily  returned  dragging  in  by  its  col- 
lar a  splendid  specimen  of  a  collie  dog, 
which,  after  a  few  propitiatory  strokes, 
he  handed  over  to  the  London  officer's 
inspection. 
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Mr.  Blazer  at  once  seized  upon  it,  and 
turned  up  his  lips  and  exposed  its  teeth 
with  the  practised  ease  of  a  dog-fancier, 
and  then  subjected  its  ears  and  feet  and 
body  generally  to  a  similar  process  of 
minute  scrutiny. 

"  I  thought  so.  He  has  been  in  the 
wars — see  !  There's  a  nasty  cut  over  the 
eye  ;  and,  look  here,  there's  a  front  tooth 
missing.  Both  caused  evidently  by  the 
same  instrument  that  was  used  on  the 
old  gentleman.  That  dog  has  bitten 
somebody — probably  more  than  once,  to 
have  drawn  upon  him  such  punishment. 
Were  there  any  marks  on  Berridge 
when  you  overhauled  him  ?  *' 

*  Little  Billy  Bates  fastened  on  his  skates, 
But  the  ice  was  thin— 
Ta-ra-ra  E '  " 

The  comment  was  utterly  foreign  to 
the  matter 
under  dis- 
cussion, but 
Mr.  Blazer 
had  a  way 
of  empha- 
sising his 
triumphs  or 
his  discom- 
fitures by 
such  -  like 
snatches  of 
song  ;  and, 
despite  the 
ad  mon  i  - 
tions  of  his 
superiors, 
nothing  had 
been  able  to 
break  him 
of  it. 

"  And  now," 
and   buttoning 


Mr.  Blazer  exposed  its  teeth  with  the  practised  ease 
of  the  dog  fancier. 


said  he,  rising  abruptly 
his  overcoat  about  his 
squat  little  body,  "  with  your  permission 
we  will  just  have  a  run  over  to  the 
church  and  reconnoitre  a  little.  But  get 
some  string,  for  we  must  bring  the  dog 
with  us. 

Indeed,  the  little  man  seemed  to  have 
such  faith  in  the  potency  of  the  animal 
as  a  fellow-detective  that  he  caused  him 
to  be  led  into  the  presence  of  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell.  But  the  latter,  whom  they 
found  despondently  sitting  at  a  table, 
immediately  called  the  collie  over  to  his 


side,  and  was  at  once  overwhelmed  by  its 
caresses. 

Mr.  Blazer,  with  a  significant  look  at 
the  inspector  and  an  irrelevant  allusion 

to 

••  The  prettiest  little  garding  in  the  tahn, 
Diddli-yum," 

went  out,  leaving  the  astonished  young 

culprit  to  his  meditations. 
That  same  afternoon  Mr.  Blazer,  alone, 

with  the  exception  of  the  inevitable  dog, 

whom  he  appeared  to  have  acknowledged 

as  some 
species  of 
black  fami- 
liar, was 
announced 
at  Seathom 
House,  and 
entering  the 
d  r  awing- 
room  found 
himself  in 
the  presence 
of  Doctor 
Courtlandt 
and  its  mis- 
tress— who, 
in  her  som- 
bre mourn- 
ing garb 
and  not  - 
withstand- 
i  n  g  the 
traces  of 
grief  on  her 
wan  fea- 
tures, in- 
spired the 
d  i  s  passion- 
ate little 
of  the  deepest  admira- 


sense 


'tec  with  a 
tion. 

Having  explained  his  business  and 
apologised  for  the  presence  of  the  dog, 
whose  appearance  with  its  associations 
had  distressed  her  exceedingly,  Mr. 
Blazer,  depositing  his  hat  under  a  chair 
and  producing  a  notebook  as  matter-of- 
fact -looking  and  greasy  as  himself,  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Courtlandt,"  said  he 
as  a  preliminary,  "  I  have  very  little 
doubt  but  that  we  have  got  the  right 
man    in   this    young  Berridge.     But,  on 
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the  other  hand,  Lord  Bentwood's  instruc- 
tions to  me  were  *  Be  sure,  Blazer,  that 
you  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  you 
have  absolutely  satisfied  yourself  as  to 
his  guilt.*  That's  it  exactly.  Now  you 
see  I  don't  consider  myself  justified  in 
forming  my  conclusions  until  I  have  turned 
over  a  few  more  stones." 

Stones  seemed  in  some  odd  way  to 
have  suggested  the  name  of  Barnston  ; 
for  Mr.  Blazer,  to  Mr.  Courtlandt's 
amazement,  proceeded  to  question  the 
young  girl  as  to  her  knowledge  of  the 
squire's  transactions  with  her  father — 
and  particularly  as  to  his  present  where- 
abouts. 

"  /  see,"  said  he,  when  he  had  jotted 
the  address  down  in  his  note -book. 
"Your  poor  father,  miss,  had  a  notion 
that  the  squire  had  not  done  the  straight 
thing  by  Lord  Bentwood,  although  he 
had  not  up  to  that  date  communicated 
to  his  lordship  any  discovery  that  he 
may  have  made.  Just  so.  Very  good. 
And  you  say  that  Mr.  Barnston  had  been 
in  waiting  about  an  hour  last  evening 
before  Mr.  Courtlandt  came  in.  Good. 
Now,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  miss,  I'll 
just  look  over  the  old  gentleman's  papers 
— his  bank  pass-book  first,  if  you  will  be 
so  good." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  still  at  the  bank,  Mr. 
Blazer,"  she  said.  "  Indeed,  poor  papa 
seldom  troubled  his  head  about  his  pass- 
book, or  indeed  about  his  personal  money 
matters.  His  expenses  were  few,  and  he 
was  quite  content  to  deposit  his  cheques 
and  receive  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  manager  of  the  bank  at  Gorsby." 

"Pass-book  at  bank,  Gorsby — ^name 
of  manager  ? "  inquired  the  detective 
tentatively. 

"  Frampton." 

"Frampton,  with  a  p,"  entered  Mr. 
Blazer  in  his  book,  and  then  set  to  work 
in  quite  a  professional  way  to  ransack 
the  solicitor's  bureau  :  the  young  couple 
regarding  him  the  while  with  melancholy 
interest. 

"  This  bottoji  drawer  is  locked,  miss, 
and  I  can't  get  any  of  the  keys  to  open  it. 
Might  I  have  your  permission  to  bust  it  ?  " 

Miss  Winthrop  consenting,  Mr.  Blazer 
soon  had  the  contents  of  the  drawer  in 
his  possession. 


"  Just  what  I  thought,  miss  !  "  said  he, 
presently  turning  to  her  with  a  smile  of 
self-satisfaction.  *•  These  papers  com- 
prise his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robert 
Barnston  of  Gorsby,  and  seem  to  harp 
upon  the  one  theme — the  discrepancy 
between  moneys  received  and  moneys 
paid  in.  The  estate  pass-book  is  here 
right  enough  :  but  his  private  one  is  not. 
Hullo  !  what  is  this — a  telegram  ?  Yes- 
terday's date  too!  " 

He  brought  it  to  the  light  and  read  its 
contents  with  an  expression  of  the  pro- 
foundest  gravity. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blazer,  what  does  it  say  ?  " 
remarked  -Mr.  Court  land  with  some  im- 
patience. 

"  For  I'm  mar-ri-ade  to  a  mer-m-iade 
At  the  bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea !  " 

said  the  detective  with  a  thoughtful 
frown ;  and  then  meeting  Mr.  Court- 
landt's  stare  of  surprise  added  :  "  Just  a 
small  clue — that's  all,  Mr.  Courtlandt. 
Miss  Winthrop,  you'll  trust  these  papers 
with  me,  won't  you  ? "  he  continued  as 
he  arose  with  a  very  determined  look  on 
his  somewhat  woodeny  features,  and 
stuffed  the  documents  in  the  capacious 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  "  Thank  you. 
I'll  be  off  now  to  pay  a  little  friendly 
visit  to  Mr.  Robert  Barnston  of  Gorsby 
Manor.  Should  he  by  any  chance  call 
here  in  my  absence,  sit  tight  and  say 
nothing  to  him  of  my  visit.  Lord  Bent- 
wood's  instructions  were  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  and  I  am  just  a-going  to  set 
one  more  of  them  a -rolling.  I  may  want 
to  see  you  to-morrow  morning  at  your 
house,  Mr.  Courtlandt,  if  it's  all  the  same 
to  you.  Good-night,  miss.  Come  along 
o'  me.  Rover." 

And  Mr.  Blazer,  having  informed  the 
startled  maidservant  who  saw  him  to  the 
door,  that  he  was 

"  A  gallus  nigger  when  I'm  round  about  the  town — 
Up  and  down — round  the  town," 

immediately  went  off  for  a  six-mile  spin 
across  the  marshes  in  the  direction  of 
Gorsby. 

The  evening  was  now  beginning  to 
draw  in,  and  the  abnormal  warmth  had 
set  the  frogs  a  chattering  in  the  dykes  as 
the  detective  footed  it  along  the  flat,  dusty 
road  with  Rover  at  his  side.     The  moon 
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He  set  to  work  to  ransack  the  solicitor's  bureau. 


had  risen  too,  and  transmitted  suflicient 
light  to  enable  him  for  the  third  time 
that  night  to  scan  the  telegram  he  had 
found  in  the  solicitor's  desk. 

"  For  God*s  sake  dont  move  until  you  see 
me  to-night.'' 

"  It's  got  the  Gorsby  office  stamp— and 
was  handed  in  just  before  closing  time," 
he  muttered  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  rasping  his  great  chin  medi- 
tatively. 

**It  only  wants  the  name  of  Barnston 
to  make  it  complete.  Come  on.  Rover, 
I  shall  be  wanting  your  services  to-night 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  !  " 

III. 

ARRIVED  half-way  towards  his  des- 
tination,   Mr.    Blazer   halted  and 
sniffed  in  the  keen  air  delightedly. 
**  If  it  wasn't  so  early  in  the  spring  I'd 
say  it  was  flowers,  and  cowslips  at  that," 
said  he  to  Rover — who  merely  wagged 


his  tail  and  licked  the  little  man's  stubby 
fingers  in  kindly  and  general  approval  of 
his  movements  and  surmises.  He  already 
seemed  to  acknowledge  a  proprietary 
claim  to  him  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blazer. 

"  Now,  from  Taunton's  description  I 
should  say  that  was  the  cottage,"  con- 
tinued that  person  more  particularly  to 
himself.  "  Ivy  over  the  west  side  ;  bare 
to  the  east.  Whelk  shell  borders  to  the 
paths.  Honeysuckle  pattern  blind,  with 
the  shadow  of  a  canary's  cage  showing 
through.     I'll  chance  it." 

"  Name  of  Dawson  ?  "  he  inquired  when 
the  door  opened  to  his  knock  and  he  was 
confronted  by  a  tall,  grey-haired  man 
with  keen,  anxious-looking  brown  eyes. 

"  Come  in — I  thought  it  was  Meadow- 
sweet," he  said.     And  Mr.  Blazer  entered. 

He  motioned  the  detective  to  a  seat  by 
the  fire,  but  continued,  himself,  to  pace 
the  kitchen  floor  agitatedly. 

"  My  name  is  Blazer — Detective  Blazer 
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ie  knocked  at  the  private  entrance  to 
the  station  and  was  confronted  after  some 
waiting  by  an  elderly,  stolid-looking 
official,  in  whose  face  there  was  such  an 
obvious  lack  of  precipitance  that  the 
little  man's  heart  sank  within  him  at  tlie 
prospect  of  getting  any  useful  informa- 
tion from  him, 

•'That's  me — that*s  who  /  am/'  said  he, 
proffering  his  card  to  the  old  man,  who 
l^look  it  and  read  the  name  without  any 
Bignsof  being  greatly  impressed.  **  And 
my  business  is  on  behalf  of  Loid  Bent  wood 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  that  Thorpe 
matter  youVe  probably  heard  something 
about/' 

Lord  Bcntwood's  name  seemed  to  have 
the  ellect  of  brij^litening  up  his  official  wits 
in  some  small  degree,  for  the  station- 
master  at  once  invited  Mr.  Blazer  inside 
and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  respectful 
attention  while  the  detective  produced  the 
mysterious  telegram. 

**  First  and  foremost,  did  you  send  this 
message  yesterday  evening  ?  " 

**  I  did/'  replied  the  other,  when  he  had 
taken  the  paper  and  read  its  contents. 
*•  Can  ynu  tell  me  who  sent  it  ?  " 
The  old  man  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow    and    stood  for  some    seconds    in 
laboured  meditation. 

"No— I  c^Ji't  say  as  I  can.  At  least, 
not  unless  the  name  is  on  the  original/* 

He  took  down  a  file  from  the  wall,  and 
proceeded  to  sort  out  its  contents, 

*•  Here  it  is !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Blazer 
pounciiig  upon  the  document  like  a  cat  on 
a  mouse. 

The  message  was  written  in  pencil  on  a 
half  sheet  of  note  paper.  It  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Winthrop  at  Seathorn  House  ; 
but  tlie  name  of  the  sender  was  not 
appended. 

"  VVlio  brought  it  ? 

The  little  detective  had  ill  iuscxcitement 
lost  all  control  over  his  feelings  and  was 
shuffling  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  like  a  cock  on  a  hot  plate.  For 
it  was  his  trump  card, and  about  the  only 
one  he  possessed, 

**  Nay»  f  don't  think  anyone  brought  it 
to  me/'  replied  the  official  confusedly. 
•*  It  was  just  lying  on  the  desk  there  in  an 
envelojie  to  be  sent,  now  I  come  to  mind 
mc  of  it*    You  see,  sir,  Vm  not  ahvn-    ^ "''- 


the  moment  Tm  wanfei! ;  and  Uic 
oftentimes  leaves  a  message  th;it  wi 
sending." 

**  The  Squire  ?  ** 

**  Ah — he  at  the  Manor  House,*' 

"  And  she  promised  for  to  marry  fne, 
Upon  the  first  o*  May  »  " 

chortled  Mr,  Blaxer   in  a  state   of  bt| 

glee. 

**  I  beg  pardon  ? "  said  the  officUK 

**  I  said  rd  like  to  just  look  througb 
file  for  my  own  satisfaction." 

He  searched  it  over  for  back  diitcs,  ai 
found  a  message  from  Mr  V 
Bentwood  on  ordinary'   ; 
was  on  headed  note  paper,  . 
it    was  signed   *'  Robert   Dn 
caligraphy  bore  no  resemblance  wii 
to  the  evidently  feigned  bandwrilij 
yesterday's  communication. 

This  discover\'    seemed  t- 
spirits  of  the  little  detective  v 
ably.    But  he  recovered  himself  in  ai 
time,  and  asked^ — 

'*Did  you  happen  by  any  chance  to  j 
Mr,  Rutherford  last  '       ' '' 

"  I  did>  sir — heccii  theaftipf 

train." 

**  Could  he  have  left  that  mesae'*  *»*^*1 
out  your  knowledge  ?  *' 

**  He  might — I  can't  say.'' 

*'  And  I  kissed  Joe,  and  Joe  ki<^i1  mm 
As  vre  went  bobbin'  aroQni^^ 

•*  Did  you  notice  which  way  be 
station-master  ?  *' 

•*  1  can*t  say  as  I  did.     He  remnimed  \ 
the  waiting-room  for  some  time, 
ways,  when  f  went  in  to  light  the  IsicDpj 
was  gone/' 

**  He  went  back  again  to  LondoQ  by 
last   train,    I    suppose?"    haznfcled 
fUazer.  ^ 

'  He  did.      t  mind  my  seUiog  biro  the 
ticket.*' 

"  Notice     anything      strange     at 
him?" 

*•  He  seemed  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry  and, 
it  might  be,  anxious  and  flurried.     I  didt 
take  particular  note.     You  se^   ♦  '•**  Tbj 
train  was  a  bit  late." 

*'  You  sold  another  London  tjckct 
morning?" 

**  Ye— es/*  replied  th^ 
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"She  wouldn't  thank  you  for  the  infor- 
mation," said  the  old  farmer  sourly. 
"  Seeing  you  have  helped  to  put  the  rope 
round  his  neck.'* 

"  There's  where  you're  wrong  again  !  " 
observed  the  detective  with  some  asperity. 
"I  didn't  help  to  do  it.  It  was  done 
local.  If  I  had  any  say  in  the  matter  I'd 
be  more  inclined  to  lay  it  to  that  damned 
young  clerk,  Mr. Mr. " 

" Rutherford,"  added  the  other  in- 


continently, and  then  saw  that  he  had 
committed  himself. 

"There's  no  use  in  keeping  back  his 
name,"  he  went  on  in  a  milder  tone  than 
heretofore.  "  If  I  thought  he  was  the 
man  that  did  it  I'd. away  to-night  and 
bawl  his  name  from  one  end  of  Thorpe  to 
the  other.  We  used  to  get  on  well 
enough,  I  and  her,  till  that  poverty- 
stricken  young  scamp  came  in  between 
us — ay,  and  that  poor  chap  you've  got 
over  there  in  Thorpe  station — and  turned 
her  mind  away  from  us." 

"  Well,  see  here,  I'm  with  you,"  said  the 
detective  producing  his  note -book  and 
entering  the  name  of  "  Rutherford  "  in  it. 
"  You  leave  it  to  me.  Only  let  me  have 
a  few  facts  to  work  on  and  1 11  put  things 
right  with  young  Walter  in  three  shakes. 
You  said  this  party  was  Mr.  Barnston's 
clerk.     How  long  ago  was  that  ?  " 

"  A  year,  more  or  less — when  Mr.  Win- 
throp  took  over  the  estate." 

"  Address  ? " 

"  London,  at  present.  Perhaps  you'll 
know  it.  I  reckon  you  have  got  most 
people's  business  in  that  book  of  yours 
already  ? " 

"  Has  he  been  here  lately,  that  you 
know  of,  Mr.  Dawson  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  H'mph.  What  is  he  like  —  this 
Rutherford?" 

"  Tall  and  slim,  and  soft-tongued,  and 
wears  a  long,  fair  moustache." 

"  Any  peculiarities  ?  " 

**  None — except  the  peculiarity  of  steal- 
ing my  daughter's  affections  from  me — 
and  the  young  man  of  my  choice." 

"  Then  Mr.  Rutherford  knows  your  views 
on  the  subject  as  well  as  your 
daughter  ? " 

"  He  knows  I  have  forbidden  him  the 
house.      And     the    day    she    meets  him 


without  my  knowledge  she  leaves  my 
roof ! " 

It  was  a  stern,  hard  face  that  con- 
fronted the  detective — the  face  of  a  man 
whose  sympathies  would  naturally  go  out 
to  the  melancholy-minded  young  farmer, 
and  choose  him  above  all  others  for  his 
daughter's  husband. 

"  What  did  he  go  to  London  for  ?  " 

"  Nay,  for  that  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Barnston." 

"  Ve-ry  good.  You  leave  it  all 
to  me,  Mr.  Dawson.  I'll  see  you  again 
to-morrow — 

*  And  she  travelled  the  world  all  round 
With  her  hurdy-gurdy  man.' 

Good-night." 

He  had  gone  a  few  paces  down  the  road 
when  the  old  man  called  him  back  to  the 
gate. 

"  If  you  should  happen  to  meet  her  any- 
where on  the  road,  Mr. — Mr.  Blazer — "  the 
detective  handed  him  hiscard — "  you  might 
tell  her  I — I'm — I've  been  waiting  up  all 
night,  with  the  fire  in,  for  her  ;  and  if  she'll 
corne  back  at  once  I'll — I'll  not  be  cross 
with  her." 

His  lips  were  trembling  slightly 
now,  and  there  was  a  hoarseness  in  his 
voice. 

"  You  leave  it  to  me,  Mr.  Dawson,"  said 
the  other  with  a  reassuring  nod,  "  I'll 
fetch  her  back  for  you." 

"  Perhaps,  yes — perhaps  not,"  he  added 
to  himself  when  he  had  gone  some 
distance  away.  "  An  angry,  frightened 
and  homeless  woman  minds  me  of  a 
canary  that's  got  adrift.  It  takes  a 
mighty  deal  of  coaxing  and  sugar  to  cage 
'em  again." 

Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Gorsby 
Manor,  Mr.  Blazer  thought  fit  to  make 
a  wide  detour  of  the  little  market 
town  and  take  in  the  railway  station  on 
his  way. 

It  lay  some  distance  from  the  township, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  but  very 
little  patronised. 

"  Lights  out — last  train  gone,"  reasoned 
the  little  man  when  he  had  passed  the  turn- 
stile  and  stood  on  the  small  platform. 

"  The  whole  conundrum  lies  in  this 
little  bit  of  a  shanty.  Steady,  boy — steady 
does  it  !  " 


Ml.  iiiaicx  hu  ^  ^-:l  10  go  off     the    fsipcr    UtsiCue  sugi 
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"Don't  trouble — I  know  the  party," 
said  the  detective  suavely.  "  It  was 
Meadowsweet  Dawson.'* 

"  I  promised  her — bless  her  sweet  face  ! 
— not  to  mention  her  departure  to  any- 
body," said  the  old  fellow  plaintively, 
"but  seeing  you're  the  law,  I  suppose 
needs  must " 

"  When  the  devil  and  the  law  drives," 
added  the  detective  smilingly,  if  ungram- 
matically, as  he  made  a  few  rapid  entries 
in  his  note-book.  "  By-the-bye,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  law,  you're  not  for  the  same 
reason  bound  to  let  anybody  know  that 
you  have  seen  me  to-night." 

Having  ascertained  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  a  wire  through  to  its 
destination  at  that  late  hour,  Mr.  Blazer 
bade  the  old  station-master  good-night, 
and  went  off  crooning  a  whole  medley  of 
music-hall  excerpts  in  his  satisfaction  at 
the  results  of  his  inquiries. 

"  I've  narrowed  it  down  to  the  two  of 
'em,"  he  chuckled,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether vigorously  as  he  stopped  opposite 
the  Gorsby  branch  of  the  Estates  Banking 


Company,  "  and  I'm  not  so  certain  but 
it's  the  clerk  after  all." 


N' 


IV. 

[OW  for  that  pass-book,"  said 
the  London  detective,  when 
he  had  conducted  his  pre- 
misses to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  had  rung  the  door  bell  of 
the  Estates  Banking  Co.'s  branch. 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Frampton,  the  mana- 
ger ? "  he  inquired  of  the  servant  as  he 
presented  his  card. 

She  took  the  paste-board,  conveyed  it 
upstairs,  and  returned  almost  imme- 
diately with  "  Mr.  Frampton's  compli- 
ments, and  please  his  office  hours  were 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  except  on  Satur- 
day, when  they  closed  at  i.  Mr. 
Frampton  would  be  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Blazer  in  the  morning.'* 

With  the  now /Josswmws  attitude  acquired, 
doubtless,  by  long  service  in  a  bank,  the 
maid-servant  flatly  declined  to  deliver 
any  further  message  to  her  master,  and 


"  Have  some  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Blazer^  holding  out  a  pocket-flask  to  tke^  farmer. 


Gio 
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Mr.  Blazer  had  no  option  but  to  go  off 
and  try  conclusions  with  Mr.  Barn- 
ston. 

Arrived  at  the  Manor  House,  that 
gentleman  sent  him  the  impolite  message 
by  the  butler,  that  while  he  objected  on 
principle  to  dogs  in  the  drawing-room, 
he  would  make  an  exception  in  favour  , 
of  Mr.  Blazer  and  sec  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  persistent  little  olTicer 
managed  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
smuggle  the  animal  in  with  him,  and 
was  rew-arded  at  once  by  the  evident 
tokens  of  dislike  that  were  evinced  by 
the  growling  Rover,  as  he  slunk  under  a 
chair  and  confronted  the  squire  from 
between  Mr.  Blazer's  legs. 

"  Your  business  ?  *'  queried  the  master 
of  Gorsby  Manor,  in  a  far-away,  throaty 
drawl,  and  barely  deigning  to  glance 
over  his  paper  at  his  visitor. 

"  My  business,  Mr.  Barnston,  is  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Winthrop's  death  ;  and 
I  am  retained  by  Lord  Bentwood  to 
make  some  further  inquiries  into  the 
circumstances.'* 

From  motives  of  his  own,  he  had  with- 
held the  nature  of  his  visit  from  the 
servant  when  giving  his  name  ;  and  as 
the  Squire  now  learned  it  for  the  first 
time,  the  quick  eye  of  the  detective  saw 


^^  Can  you  tell  vie  who  sent  it?' 


the  paper  tremble  slightly  as  it  was 
lowered  upon  his  lap. 

"That  is  Mr.  Winthrop's  dog  you  have 
got  there,  isn't  it?  I  hate  dogs.  Turn 
it  out!" 

Mr.  Blazer  complied  with  alacrity. 

"  Among  other  papers  in  the  dead 
man's  desk,  Mr.  Barnston/'  said  he  with 
some  emphasis  on  the  second  word,  as 
he  returned  softly  to  his  chair,  "  I  hap- 
pened to  come  across  a  telegram  from 
Gorsby,  dated  yesterday — the  day  of  the 
murder.  .\nd — Oh  !  here  is  the  original ! 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that 
message  ? " 

With  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  his 
visitor,  Mr.  Barnston  took  the  paper  from 
his  hand,  and  then  adjusting  his  eye-glass 
read  over  the  lines  with  well-simulated 
composure. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  I  haven't  the  very 
remotest  idea,"  he  observed  presently, 
handing  back  the  message.  "  But,  I  say, 
look  here,  what  the  dooce  do  you  mean, 
don't-yer-know  ?  You  have  got  your 
man — this  fellow  Berridge — haven't  you  ? 
Isn't  that  sufficient — unless,  perhap)s, 
you've  got  the  confounded  impudence  to 
imagine  that  /  murdered  Mr.  Winthrop 
—eh  ? " 

He  was  agitated  enough  now,  and  be- 
trayed it  by  striding  up  and  down  the 
drawing-rooin  in  front  of  the  nonplussed 
detective. 

Mr.  Blazer  watched  him  and  his  move- 
ments, nevertheless,  with  the  keenest 
attention,  and  then  baid,  in  the  casual 
way  of  one  referring  to  the  weather — 

"  Well,  no,  Mr.  Barnston,  I  can't  say 
that  I  do.  But  I  was  bound  to  carry  out 
Lord  Bentw-ood's  instructions  and  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  having  found 
that  message  among  your  other  letters  to 
Mr.  Winthrop,  I  naturally  concluded  that 
either  you  or  Mr.  Rutherford  would  be 
able  to  afford  me  some  assistance  in 
ascertaining  its  origin." 

"  Mr.  Rutherford  !  " 

He  had  paled  now  to  the  very  lips. 

**Yes,  Mr.  Rutherford;  he  called  on 
you,  you  know,  last  night,"  prompted  the 
little  man,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the 
reply. 

**  Oh,  he  did,  did  he?"  returned  the 
other  with  a  sneer. 
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'/  hate  dogs      Turn  it  out.'' 


"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
did." 

"  Was  he  seen  in  Gorsby  ?  " 

"  He  was  seen  to  arrive  at  the  station." 

The  Squire  returned  to  his  seat,  and 
lay  back  in  it  for  some  time  watching 
the  detective  through  his  half-closed 
eyes. 

"Mr.  Rutherford  was  not  here  last 
night ;  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year  at 
least." 

Mr.  Blazer  looked  his  hardest  at  that 
thin,  pale,  inscrutable  face  for  a  full 
minute  by  the  drawing-room  clock ;  but 
apparently  without  being  able  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  from  what  he  saw 
there  ;  for  presently  he  arose  and  took  up 
his  hat  as  though  about  to  depart. 

"  One  moment,  Mr. — er — Blazer.    You 


referred  just  now  to  some  papers  of  mine 
you  found  amongst  Mr.  Winthrop*s  effects. 
May  I  ask  what  you  propose  to  do  with 
them  ? " 

"  As  they  concern  his  lordship,  I  pro- 
pose to  forward  them  to  him  at  the  first 
available  opportunity.  Good  evening, 
Mr.  Barns  ton." 

"Blest  if  I  know  what  to  make  of 
him,"  said  the  detective  to  himself  when 
he  stood  outside  the  Manor  House.  *'  Of 
this,  though,  I'm  pretty  well  certain,  one 
of  the  two  done  it,  and  if  my  nibs  here 
hadn't  a  hand  in  the  actual  murder,  he 
set  the  other  one  on.  I'll  see  Taunton 
to-night  and  make  arrangements  for  his 
arrest  in  the  morning.  Yes,  by  Gum  !  I'll 
chance  it.  Come  along,  Rover,  we've  a 
good  six  miles  before  us." 
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He  had  hardly  cleared  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  when  the  butler  was  summoned 
by  bell  into  his  master's  presence. 

"  Walters,  I  leave  for  town  to-morrow 
morning,  on  business,  by  the  early  train. 
You  will  have  my  valise  packed  in  readi- 
ness ;  and,  by-the-bye,  Walters,  if  anyone 
should  call — that  fellow  who  was  here 
just  now,  for  instance — I  am  not  at  home. 
You  understand  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  menial  with  the 
significant  look  of  one  who  knew  his 
ropes,  and  then  softly  left  the  room. 

For  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  in- 
quest on  the  body  of  Mr.  Winthrop  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Gorsby  and 
Thorpe  Herald.  Briefly,  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence,  went 
against  young  Berridge,  and  he  was 
forthwith  reserved  for  trial. 

But  Mr.  Blazer,  who  had  not  figured  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  the  proceedings, 
kept  his  own  counsel — or  confined  it  to 
the  little  telegraph  instrument  at  Gorsby 
Station,  and  remained  on  from  day  to 
day,  transmitting  and  receiving  messages 
to  an  extent  that  puzzled  the  natives, 
who  had  considered  the  matter  closed. 

The  absence  of  Meadowsweet  Daw- 
son had  been  severely  commented  on  by 
the  coroner  ;  but  his  asperities  had  not 
succeeded  hitherto  in  bringing  about  her 
return  to  Thorpe. 

Mr.  Blazer's  proceedings  against  the 
person  of  the  squire  of  Gorsby  Manor 
had,  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  been 
nullified  by  a  telegraphic  communication 
received  from  his  lordship  the  next  morn- 
ing and,  shortly  after,  the  detective  had 
discovered  that  his  bird  had  flown.  So 
annoyed  was  the  little  man  at  Lord 
Bentwood's  decision  in  view  of  the 
fullest  written  information  and  opinion 
on  his  part,  that  he  found  no  words  sufli- 
ciently  expressive  to  accentuate  his  dis- 
gust when  presently  he  saw  in  the  news- 
papers that  Mr.  Robert  Barnston  had 
sailed  for  the  Cape. 

Nevertheless,  his  lordship's  instructions 
were  imperative  and  explicit  enough. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Barnston,"  he  wrote, 
**and  I  have  accepted  his  explanations. 
I  am  now  trying  to  find  Rutherford  and 
the  girl.  In  the  meanwhile  remain  at 
Gorsby  and  await  further  orders." 


Now  Mr.  Blazer  had  not  only  an  un- 
mitigated contempt  for  all  amateur  detec- 
tives, but  also  an  absolute  conviction 
that  the  squire,  if  not  the  actual  mur- 
derer was  at  least  equally  as  guilty  by 
implication,  and  his  muttered  comments 
on  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  his  employer 
were,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  that  nobleman. 

It  was  certainly  very  galling.  The 
little  man  seemed  now  to  lose  all  interest 
in  the  case,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
relinquish  Rover  to  the  care  of  Miss 
Winthrop,  while  he  wandered  about  the 
neighbourhood  alone  and  disconsolate. 

As  the  days  went  by  without  bringing 
him  any  definite  instructions  from  his 
lordship,  his  chagrin  and  despair  drove 
him  to  speak  his  mind  to  Mr.  Frampton, 
the  manager  of  the  Estates  Baiiking 
Company's  Gorsby  branch,  and  that  prim 
official  had,  as  in  their  first  interview, 
sympathised  very  heartily  with  him  in 
his  mission,  and  now  condoled  with  him 
as  sincerely  over  his  enforced  idleness. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Mr. 
Blazer  had  brought  one  very  painful 
point  to  light  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Winthrop's  private  affairs. 

It  appeared  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
not  been  in  such  flourishing  circumstances 
as  he  had  led  his  daughter  to  believe. 
He  may  for  appearance'  sake  have  in- 
formed her  that  his  visits  to  Gorsby  were 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  moneys  to 
the  credit  of  his  own  and  the  estate 
account,  but  his  pass-book  showed  very 
plainly  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
also  of  drawing  largely  on  his  own  pri- 
vate reserve — presumably  for  his  domestic 
requirements. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  the  mana- 
ger, as  he  again  reverted  to  the  matter,  in 
the  dry,  dispassionate  tones  of  the  inve- 
terate official  who  had  years  ago  pro- 
nounced a  decree  nisi  between  sentiment 
and  mammon,  "  his  account  was,  as  you 
see,  overdrawn  to  the  extent  of  £150. 
Indeed,  I  demurred  to  cashing  the  last 
cheque  until  he  assured  me  that  the  bank 
would  be  recouped  almost  immediately 
by  an  expected  draft,  and  he  positively 
gave  me  his  promise  that  it  would  not 
occur  again." 

"  But  what  on  earth  was  he  doing  with 
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the  money ! "  exclaimed  the  perplexed 
detective.  "  He  surely  could  not  have 
been  maintaining  another  establishment." 

The  shocked  manager  was  unable  to 
follow  Mr.  Blazer  into  that.  His  only 
anxiety  was  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
made  good  by  Miss  Winthrop,  whom  he 
was  given  to  understand  was  sole  execu- 
trix under  the  will.  With  this  object  he' 
had  made  a  communication  to  her  on  the 
subject  the  previous  day. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Blazer  had 
been  inured  by  painful  experience  into 
maintaining  his  feelings  under  some  con- 
trol, he  could  not  resist  a  sentiment  of 
admiration  at  the  impersonal  manner  of 
this  grey-haired,  grey-eyed,  and  grey- 
frocked  official,  so  absolutely  correct  and 
well-ordered  from  the  top  of  his  well- 
groomed  head,  with  the  evenly- balanced 
locks,  to  the  triple-polished  boots  with 
their  spats — whose  very  buttons  seemed 
to  suggest  bullion. 

"  Do  you  think  there  could  have  been 
any  mistake,  Mr.  Frampton  ? "  he  ven- 
tured with  some  little  temerity. 

"  Impossible.  See,  here  are  the  cheques," 
replied  the  manager,  taking  a  roll  of 
cleared  and  cancelled  orders  from  the 
pass-book  cover  and  spreading  them  out 
before  the  detective  on  the  table  of  the 
little  consulting-room.  **  Besides,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Barnston's  affairs,  I  took  his  ac- 
count under  my  own  special  care,  and 
never  permitted  any  of  the  clerks  to 
meddle  with  it,  or  his  cheques." 

"  I  have  it !  "  cried  Mr.  Blazer,  bringing 
his  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  an 
emphasis  that  startled  the  banker  out  of  his 
chair  with  genuine  alarm.  "  He  has  been 
blackmailed.  Some  scoundrel — from 
London  probably — was  in  possession  of 
the  secret  that  compromised  the  old  man, 
and  had  been  drawing  the  very  life  out 
of  him  until  the  state  of  his  account  had 
caused  him  to  turn  at  last — with  the 
result  that  we  know.  I  must  leave  for 
London  at  once.  Hang  orders  !  I  can't 
let  them  muddle  about  any  more  after 
that  chap  Rutherford  with  the  blood  still 
hot  on  his  hands !  " 

It  was    the    manager's    turn    now    to 
evince  unbounded  pleasure  at  the  astute- 
ness   that    had    apparently    solved    the 
hitherto  inexplicable  motive  that  governed 
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the  murder  of  Mr.  Winthrop ;  and  he  so 
far  forgot  what  was  due  to  his  position 
and  decorum  as  to  fairly  chuckle  with 
satisfaction  when  the  little  detective, 
bolting  out  of  the  office,  went  away  down 
the  street  towards  the  railway  station  at 
the  double. 

As  Mr.  Blazer  entered  the  incoming 
train  from  Thorpe,  Mr.  Courtlandt 
alighted  from  it,  and  proceeded  rapidly 
towards  the  bank. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Mr.  Frampton  ? "  cried  he,  as  he  con- 
fronted that  person  in  the  parlour  with 
the  letter  to  Miss  Winthrop  in  his 
hand. 

*'  Blackmail !  "  replied  the  other  with 
a  smile  as  nearly  akin  to  sorrow  as  only 
a  bank  official  could  have  compassed  it. 
"  Blazer  has  in  one  moment  elucidated 
what  would  have  taken  me  days  and 
nights  to  unravel."  And  he  explained 
the  situation  to  Mr.  Courtlandt. 

"  And  whom  does  he  suspect,  Framp- 
ton ? "  inquired  the  doctor  breathlessly. 

"  1  rather  fancy  he  has  fixed  his  sus- 
picions on  young  Rutherford  !  " 

'*  Good  Heavens  !  why,  I  could  have 
staked  my  life  on  his  innocence !  " 

"  So  could  I.  But  it  now  appears  that 
he  was  seen  here  on  the  night  of  the 
murder." 

Mr.  Courtlandt  thought  of  Meadow- 
sweet Dawson,  and  shuddered  at  the 
memory  of  that  meeting  on  the  dunes. 

"  But  why  was  hot  all  this  brought  up 
at  the  inquest  ?  "  he  persisted. 

"  I  presume  he  felt  certain  of  bringing 
the  man  to  justice  between  then  and  the 
next  assizes,  and  allowed  him  sufficient 
rope,  as  he  says,  to  hang  him  in  good 
time.  These  fellows  like  playing  with 
their  legitimate  prey  as  a  cat  does  with  a 
mouse." 

He  seemed  so  overjoyed. at  the  prospect 
that  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and 
client  would  be  speedily  avenged  that  he 
actually  laughed — a  low,  soft,  dry,  little 
official  laugh  that  had  nothing  at  all  of 
mirth  in  it,  and  then  turned  the  conver- 
sation off  into  a  more  congenial  channel : 
to  wit,  the  payment  of  the  debit  balsince 
of  £150 — Miss  Winthrop  having  entrusted 
Mr.  Courtlandt  with  that  unpleasant 
duty. 
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By  one  of  those  strange  mischances 
that  occur  daily  in  our  lives,  Mr.  Blazer's 
train  had  scarcely  dropped  out  of  sight 
below  the  marsh  horizon,  when  the 
London  train  drew  up  at  Gorsby  and 
deposited  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  James 
Rutherford  on  the  platform  of  that 
station. 

He  glanced  nervously  about  him  when 
he  had  left  the  carriage,  as  if  fearing  to 
be  recognised,  and  then,  bag  in  hand, 
passed  hurriedly  through  the  turnstile 
and  went  off  at  a  great  pace  along  the 
road  on  which  Mr.  Blazer  had  come  the 
night  after  the  murder. 
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AM  afraid,  after  all,  I  have  been  a 
little  too  precipitate  in  letting 
Mr.  Barns  ton  go,"  said  Lord 
Bentwood  to  his  agent  when  Mr.  Blazer, 
not  without  a  suspicion  of  reproach  in  his 
voice,  related  to  him  in  full  the  occur- 
rences of  the  past  few  days  at  Gorsby. 
"  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  Barn- 
ston  told  me,  he  was  induced  by  your 
threat  of  forwarding  me  his  papers  to 
come  to  town  at  once  and  throw  himself 
on  my  clemency.  He  confessed  to  me 
what  I  had  already  fully  suspected,  that 
he  had  been  embezzling  estate  rents  ;  but 
out  of  consideration  for  his  family — he  is 
a  connection,  unfortunately,  by  marriage 
— 1  was  persuaded  to  overlook  it,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  femain  away  from 
Gorsby  until  estate  affairs  had  resumed 
their  normal  aspect  under  other  manage- 
ment, and  until  local  rumours  had  been 
entirely  dispelled." 

"  I  never  dreamt,"  added  his  lordship, 
"that  he  might  by  any  possibility  have 
been  led  on  to  do  Mr.  Winthrop  any  per- 
sonal harm,  and  I  certainly  refused  to 
consider  your  communications  from  that 
point  of  view." 

"You  never  know,  your  lordship," 
remarked  the  detective,  wagging  his  head 
in  solemn  disapproval.  "But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions :  James 
Rutherford  and  Mr.  Barnston  were  in 
touch  together  in  this  business,  and  James 
Rutherford  we  are  bound  to  get  hold  of 
now  while  he  still  remains  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Barnston  will  keep  till  then.     I  have 


your    lordship's    permission    to     act,   of 
course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,  Blazer," 
replied  Lord  Bentwood,  a  good  deal 
distressed  at  the  unexpected  turn  events 
had  taken.  "  If  Mr.  Barnston  had  been  my 
son  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  to 
bring  the  murderer  of  my  old  friend  Win- 
throp to  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
fail  to  see  how  Rutherford  can  have  been 
mixed  up  in  the  matter ;  for  I  must  tell 
you  that  it  was  from  private  information 
furnished  by  him  that  I  was  induced  to 
relieve  Mr.  Barnston  from  his  trust." 

Here  again  was  a  poser  for  the  little 
detective  !  Never  in  all  his  experience 
had  he  to  deal  with  a  case  so  full  of  cross- 
purposes,  and  contrariety  of  motive. 

"That's  nothing  to  go  by,  your  lord- 
ship," he  said,  after  some  moments* 
reflection,  but  without  any  conviction  of 
manner.  "  He  may  have  had  private 
dealings  with  Mr.  Winthrop  unknown 
to  his  employer  !  " 

"  In  that  case  it  would  exculpate 
Mr.  Barnston,"  observed  his  lordship 
logically,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
relief.  "  You  had  better  call  at  Scotland 
Yard  and  acquaint  them  with  your 
theories.  They,  as  you  know,  are  en- 
deavouring quietly  to  find  Rutherford 
and  his  sweetheart,  and  between  you  we 
may  yet  succeed  in  running  him  to  earth." 

"  One  moment,  my  lord.  You  say  you 
had  your  information  of  Mr.  Barnston 's 
backslidings  at  first  hand  from  his  clerk  ?  " 

"  I  had.  He  came  to  town  to  see  me 
with  that  object,  but  he  never  returned 
again  to  Gorsby." 

"  You  have  no  idea,  of  course,  as  to 
where  he  has  been  living  in  the  mean- 
while ?  " 

"Not  lately.  I  contrived  after  some 
trouble  to  get  him  employment ;  but  my 
influence  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  have  quite  satisfied 
his  employers  as  to  his  integrity,  in  view 
of  the  rumours  about  Mr.  Barnston  that 
have  since  spread.  For  I  learned  that  he 
had  left  their  service,  and  since  then  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him.  It  pained 
me  very  much,  you  can  imagine,  as  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  him  in  his  difiiculties." 

Having  committed  some  of  these  points 
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to  his  note-book  Mr.  Blazer  made  his  best 
bow  to  his  noble  patron,  and  was  about 
to  depart  in  quest  of  the  missing  man, 
when  the  butler  en- 
tered the  room  with 
a   telegram    for   his 
master. 

"  Don't  run  away, 
Blazer,"  said  the 
latter  when  he  had 
dismissed  the  ser- 
vant. "  For,  who 
knows?  this  may  bear 
on  the  very  matter 
you  have  in  hand." 

He  gave  a  start  of 
surprise  when  he  had 
-  read  the  message, 
and  then  handed  it 
without  comment  to 
the  detective. 

"  James  Rutherford 
left  here  for  King's 
Cross  by  the  9  o'clock 
train  this  morning. 
Inform  Blazer." 

"  It's  from  Mr. 
Courtlandt,  and  was 
handed  in  at  Gorsby 
half-an-hour  ago. 
Good  for  you,  Mr. 
Courtlandt  — I'll  be 
there  in  waiting  for 
him.  'Morning,  your 
lordship.  You'll  hear 
from  me  later  on  in 
the  day  after  I've 
landed  him  safely ; 
and  you  may  rely  on 
my  taking  no  step  to  compromise  Mr. 
Barnston  until  I  have  seen  you  again." 

"  Nice  day,  sir — I  think  it's  a-going  to 
hold  up,  sir,"  remarked  the  butler  pro- 
pitiatingly,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  the 
privileged  visitor. 

"  Life's  short — very,  very  short — 
Here  we  haven't  long  to  stay,  Ta-ra-ra." 

muttered  the  detective  abstractedly  as  he 
passed  out. 

He  walked  along  to  the  nearest  corner, 
and  then — another  little  idiosyncrasy  of 
his  when  in  doubt — placed  his  arm  up 
against  a  lamp-post,  and  leant  his  head 
upon  it. 


We  don't  know  what  process  of  induc- 
tive philosophy  this  may  have  set  up,  but 
it  certainly  appeared  to  remind  him  in 


Mr.  Rutherford  looked  nervously  about  him  as  if  fearing 
to  be  recognised. 


some  way  of  an  address  which  he  had 
carefully  put  in  the  watch-pocket  of  his 
waistcoat ;  for  he  started  suddenly  and 
brought  a  very  rumpled- looking  and 
dirty  piece  of  paper  to  light  from  its 
depths. 

"  I  know  the  street — it's  off  the  Park 
Road,  down  Battersea  way,"  he  mused 
when  he  had  taken  a  mental  note  of  the 
name  and  address  and  replaced  the  paper 
carefully.  "That's  her  sister's — no,  her 
aunt's — address.  I  had  a  job  to  get  even 
that  from  her  old  curmudgeon  of  a  father. 
I'll  go  there  first." 

He  hailed  a  growler,  and  having 
given  certain  instructions  to  the  driver, 
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was  whirled  olT  in  th<>  direction  of  the 
Surrey  side. 

"  '  Now  we  shan't  be  long/  "  he  hummed 
very  appositely  when  he  had  pulled  up 
both  windows  and  occupied  a  position 
commanding  a  favourable  view  from 
either.  "  Yes,  and  he'll  go  there  first  too — 
Tm  certain  of  it.  I'll  not  bother  him  at 
the  station  after  all." 

Arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  Park  Road, 
Mr.  Blazer  dismissed  the  cabman  and 
proceeded  down  a  side  street  of  villas 
trending  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

"  No.  14 — the  even  numbers  are  on  the 
other  side.  8,  10,  12,  Methody  chapel,  14. 
Here  we  are  !  " 

He  crossed  the  street  and  slunk  in 
through  the  open  door  in  the  wake  of 
the  baker's  young  man,  who  was  in  the 
passage  waiting  for  orders. 

Finding  the  parlour  door  open,  he 
walked  in,  seated  himself,  and  proceeded 
to  wait  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable 
while  a  sweet  voice  in  the  passage  held 
parley  with  the  tradesman. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  almost 
immediately  afterwards  a  young  girl,  "  as 
pretty  a  little  picture,"  as  he  afterwards 
informed  us,  "as  ever  he  saw  in  his  life," 
stood  framed  in  the  doorway,  looking  in 
at  him. 

She  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  astonishment 
and  alarm  when  she  saw  a  little  man 
standing  hat  in  hand  before  her  with 
**  county  court "  wTitten  on  every  line 
of  his  thoughtful-looking  features. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Rutherford.  I 
thought  I'd  be  certain  to  find  either  you 
or  Mr.  Rutherford  at  home." 

It  was  a  daring  shot  on  his  part ;  but 
it  had  apparently  hit  the  mark. 

"James — my  husband,  is  not  at  home. 
He  has  gone  away  to  Birmingham  ;  but 
I  am  expecting  him  back  to-day.  May 
I  ask,  pray,  wliat  your  business  is  with 
him?  " 

Again  was  the  little  man  fairly  and 
squarely  nonplussed ;  and  this  time  by 
the  mere  i)resence  of  Meadowsweet 
Dawson — for  she  it  undoubtedly  was. 
There  was  nothing  of  guilt  or  shame  in 
those  large,  lustrous,  brown  eyes  bent  on 
him  in  mute  and  innocent  inquiry.  Her 
very  entry  had  seemed  to  bring  in  with 
it    the  swret  ;ilm(^sj.)h»'re    of    lier    native 


meads ;  and  her  voice,  so  full,  so  tender, 
and,  above  all,  so  womanly,  had  called 
up  memories  even  in  his  town-dried  soul 
of  mavis  haunts  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Mr.  Blazer  was  withal  a  father,  and 
not  without  his  tender  point  in  matters 
pertaining  to  filial  grief.  His  daughter 
was  his  own  life  to  him;  and  in  Meadow- 
sweet Dawson  he  saw  her  sex,  as  it  were, 
more  gloriously  typified.  He  reflected  on 
what  his  child  might  not  feel  were  she 
placed  in  the  same  terrible  position,  and, 
appreciating  the  results,  he  there  and 
then  decided  upon  an  entirely  different 
method  of  procedure. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  here,  my  child," 
said  he  with  an  unwonted  touch  of 
tenderness  in  his  rough  tones  as  he 
motioned  her  to  a  seat  by  his  side.  "  For 
I  have  a  few  questions  to  put  to  you 
before  your  husband  arrives ;  and  I  know 
you  will  answer  me  as  bravely  and 
truthfully  as  your  appearance  has  led  me 
to  suppose." 

She  seated  herself  beside  him  as  one 
under  some  mesmeric  spell — her  colour 
going  and  coming,  and  her  eyes  still 
searching  his  with  the  same  look  of 
pained  inquiry. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  first,  who  I  am.  I 
am  a  detective — don't  be  frightened,  my 
girl — employed  by  Lord  Bentwood  to 
ascertain  beyond  all  question  that  Mr. 
Winthrop's  murder,  at  Thorpe,  was  the 
work  of  Walter  Berridge — and  him  only. 
You  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Well  now,"  he  continued,  taking  her 
little  hand  in  his  great  rough  paw  and 
looking  not  unkindly  into  those  great, 
speaking  eyes,  "  there  are  those  who  very 
naturally  refuse  to  connect  his  name  with 
it,  notwithstanding  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  There  are  those,  in  fact,  who 
would  like  to  know  the  business  that 
called  your  husband  to  Thorpe  on  that 
same  evening  —  the  evening  of  the 
murder !  " 

There  was  no  flinching  in  her  gaze. 
On  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  defiance 
seemed  to  have  crept  into  it,  and  now 
met  his  in  a  fashion  that  almost  put  the 
little  man  to  shame. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  quietly  but  firmly, 
her  breath  going  and  coming  in  troubled 
lilllo  gasps.     "  I  can  benr  all  you  have  to 
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say  about  James.  For  he  is  innocent — I 
know  he  is  innocent,  and  would  face  any 
inquiry  that  you  may  bring  about !  *' 

"  That's  my  brave  little  girl !  That's 
just  what  I  am  beginning  to  think  about 
it  myself !  "  exclaimed  the  detective,  for- 
getting in  his  consideration  for  her  that 
her  candour  augured  badly  for  the  success 
of  his   mission.     "  And  now  let  me  put 


burst  into  tears  and  sat  for  some  time 
weeping  silently. 

"  That's  my  brave  little  heart !  "  said 
the  detective  a  little  illogically  as  he 
dived  into  his  pocket  for  his  own  hand- 
kerchief and  affected  to  blow  his  nose. 
"  You  were  sorrow-stricken  at  the  thoughts 
of  having  to  leave  your  old  home,  and 
the  father  you  were  so  fond  of — weren't 


''Did  you  meet  him  by  the  church  on  the  night  of  the  murder?** 


the  question  to  you  straight.  Did  you 
meet  him  on  the  dunes  by  Thorpe  Church 
on  the  evening  of  the  murder  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  did." 

"  And  what  was  the  object  of  his  com- 
ing from  London  to  meet  you  there  at 
that  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  He  came — against  my  father's  wish — 
Jo  offer  me  his  hand  in  marriage  and  to 
take  me  fronn  my  father's  home  !  " 

At  the  men  I  ion  of  her  father  she  had 


you  ?  /  see.  I'm  a  father  myself,  dear, 
so  you  needn't  mind  me.  Though  I'm 
hanged,"  he  added  with  some  feeling,  "  if 
I  wouldn't  shoot  myself  before  I  acted 
like  that  towards  my  daughter !  " 

"  No,  you  wouldn't — how  dare  you, 
sir  1  "  she  fired  up  at  him  with  feminine 
inconsistency  at  the  implied  aspersion  on 
her  parent. 

Mr.  Blazer  was  delighted  beyond 
measure.     For  he  knew  his  little  Sarah 
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would  have  taken  his  part  just  in  the 
ST. me  manner  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

"  Exactly — just  so — I  beg  pardon,"  he 
added  soothingly  as  he  glanced  anxiously 
at  the  parlour  clock.  **  And  having  seen 
you  and  made  arrangements  for  your 
joining  him  in  London  at  your  aunt's 
house,  he  returned  to  Gorsby  and  took 
train  for  town.  And  then  you,  being  dis- 
tracted by  Mr.  Courtlandt*s  tidings,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do — or  what  to 
think  even — you  ups,  and  taking  time  by 
the  forelock,  goes  away  next  morning  to 
the  only  one  that  seemed  capable  and 
willing  to  befriend  and  protect  you  in 
your  troubles.  Am  I  right,  my  dear,  or 
am  I  not  ?  *' 

"You  are  perfectly  right,  sir,"  she 
replied,  smiling  at  him  gratefully  through 
her  tears.  "  And  now  I  can  hear  my  hus- 
band's voice  at  the  door,  and  he  will  be 
able,  I  am  sure,  to  speak  for  himself." 

"  Just  one  moment — one  question  more. 
Did  you  see  Walter  Berridge  on  the  marsh 
on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? " 

"  I  did  not — believe  me  !  " 

Just  then  they  heard  the  front  door 
open  and  the  sounds  of  sen  filing  and 
hurried  whispering  in  the  passage. 

She  flew  to  the  door,  and  was  immedi- 
ately caught  in  the  powerful  arms— not 
of  her  husband,  but  of  old  Reuben  Daw- 
son, her  father. 

"  Meadowsweet — my  child  !  "  cried  the 
old  man,  the  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  held  her  in  his  embrace.  *'  Can 
you  ever  forgive  your  old  wretch  of  a 
father  ?  I  couldn't  live  without  you, 
dear — and  James  here  has  opened  my 
eyes  at  last  to  what  I  ought  to  have  seen 
and  known  long  ago.  Can  you  forgive 
me,  my  dear  ?  " 

She  could  and  did,  as  she  hung  about 
him  and  kissed  his  old  wcatlier-beaten 
cheeks  rapturously.  It  was  so  touching 
a  sight  that  even  the  case-hardened  little 
detective,  with  his  paternal  instincts 
strong  within  him,  was  again  constrained 
to  resort  to  his  handkerchief  or  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  snivelled  outright. 

"  And  you,  James  !  "  she  cried  in  tearful 
reproach  to  her  husband,  who  had  now 
come  in  and  relieved  her  father  of  his 
monopoly.     "So  it  was  to  Thorpe  you 


went  after  all — you  naughty  boy — instead 
of  Birmingham  !  " 

"Ah,  I  knew  I'd  succeed  in  bringing 
him  round,  Pollie — so  for  once  in  a  way 
you  must  forgive  the  little  deception." 

Here  the  two  men  became  for  the  first 
time  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  fourth 
party,  and  they  glanced  from  Meadowsweet 
to  Mr.  lUazerwith  looks  of  inquiry. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  your  face  before, 
sir?  "said  the  old  man  a  little  appre- 
hensively. 

"  You  have,  'i'hat's  exactly  why  I  am 
here,"  replied  the  imperturbable  little 
man,  who  had  never  for  a  moment  taken 
his  eyes  off  young  Rutherford  since  he 
entered  the  room.  "  And,  to  put  the  matter 
shortly,  I  had  come  with  the  object  of 
effecting  Rutherford's  arrest  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  !  " 

Ho  had  purposely  put  the  matter  as 
bluntly  and  brutally  as  he  was  capable,  in 
order  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  words  on 
the  young  man.  But  James  Rutherford, 
beyond  a  natural  stare  of  surprise,  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  very  least  degree 
concerned  at  the  intelligence. 

On  the  contrary,  he  volunteered  all  the 
information  he  possessed  as  to  his 
apparently  mysterious  movements  since 
the  night  of  the  murder,  and  expressed  his 
regret  tliat  his  duties  as  a  traveller  for 
a  London  house  had  prevented  him  (by 
long  absences  from  home)  from  coming 
forward  earlier  and  clearing  his  reputation. 

The  detective,  with  something  of  the  pro- 
verbial feeling  of  the  drowning  man  who 
clutches  at  his  last  straw,  then  put  the 
following  query  to  the  young  man  before 
he  pr(;i)ared  to  depart — 

"  Can  you  bring  yourself  to  remember 
having  met  anybody  on  the  marshes  that 
night,  Mr.  Rutherford,  either  going  or 
coming  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  no  one,  Mr.  Blazer,"  replied 
the  other  after  a  long  deliberation,  and 
greatly  to  his  questioner's  disappoint- 
ment. 

And  so  the  Thorpe  murder  would  pro- 
bably to  this  day  have  remained  undis- 
covered, had  he  not  added,  immediatelv 
afterwards,  and  as  though  it  was  of  no 
moment :  "  I  did  meet  a  party  on  the  road  • 
to  th(^  church  on  my  way  going.  J 
remember  it  now,  well.     It  was  only ** 
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bhe  fleiv  to  the  door  and  ivas  caught  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 


'*  Stop !  "  shouted  the  detective  with 
startling  suddenness  as  he  whisked  the 
young  man  of!  into  a  corner  of  the  bay 
window.  "  We'll  just  keep  it  to  ourselves 
this  time,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you.  I'm 
not  going  to  take  any  more  chances  in 
this  game." 

Then  James  Rutherford  bent  forward 
and  whispered  a  name  into  the  little  man's 
ear — a  name  that  made  him  drop  his  note- 
book and  inquire  with  unnecessary  gravity 
and  emphasis — 

"  •  O,  what  she  go  away  for  ? 
O,  what  she  go  astray  for  ? 
It's  such  a  blessed  time  since  I  did  see— her  ? ' 

One  moment,  Mr.  Rutherford.  Was  James 
Purvis  at  Gorsby  by  any  chance  when  you 
called  ?  " 

"I  can't  say.  I  certainly  didn't  meet 
him  at  the  station.** 


*'  Good ! — ve — ry  good.  Now,  remember, 
mum's  the  word  till  you  hear  from  me 
again.     In  the  meanwhile — be  good  !  " 

And  nodding  merrily  at  the  astonished 
group,  Mr.  Blazer  forthwith  took 
himself  off. 

VI. 

THE  Monday  that  followed  the  Satur- 
day when  Mr.  Blazer  called  on  Mr. 
Rutherford  was  a  red-letter  day  in 
many  senses  for  Thorpe- by- the  Sea.  Not 
only  was  it  Easter  Monday,  and  a  general 
holiday,  but  it  heralded  the  passing  of 
winter  and  the  advent  of  spring  and 
summer  boarders,  whose  moneys  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  little  village. 

Among  the  London  contingent  of  trip- 
pers arrived  Mr.  Blazer,  and  with  hiit\  i 
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disinterested-looking  gentleman  friend, 
who  might  have  been  bis  elder  brother, 
so  alike  was  he  in  appearance  and  so 
fraternally  confidential  in  conversation 
and  manner  to  our  little  friend  the 
detective. 

Mr.  Blazer  led  the  way  at  once  to  the 
house  of  the  cobbler,  Jim  Purvis,  and 
made  no  more  ado  about  entering  it  un- 
announced than  if  the  place  had  been  his 
own  freehold. 

"  Come  in,  Tom,"  said  he  to  his  Scot- 
land Yard  friend.  "  The  missus  is  out. 
ril  just  run  around  to  the  shop  at  the 
back  and  see  if  she  is  there." 

On  the  way  through  the  kitchen,  how- 
ever, he  met  with  Mrs.  Purvis,  and, 
having  in  some  measure  assuaged  her 
alarm  at  his  unexpected  visit,  he  gathered 
from  her  that  her  husband  with  his 
daughter  had  gone  off  to  spend  the  day  at 
Gorsby  Bazaar  and  Fete.  He  would 
not  be  home  till  late  that  night. 

"  That's  awkward,"  observed  Mr. 
Blazer,  considerably  crestfallen.  "I 
wanted  to  see  him  rather  particular,  too ! 
Howsomever,  I'd  better  go  on  there  ;  and 
if  I  should  happen  to  miss  him  it  won't 
much  matter,  as  Til  just  take  the  liberty  of 
leaving  my  friend  from  London  in  the 
parlour  until  one  of  us  comes  back." 

"  Was  it  on  account  of  Mr.  Winthrop, 
sir?  "  she  asked  with  increasing  nervous- 
ness. "I  fancy  I  saw  you  here  before 
with  Mr.  Taunton." 

"You  did,"  he  replied,  eyeing  her 
meditatively  the  while.  "  I'm  on  that  job 
still ;  and  there  was  a  point  or  two  I  for- 
got to  clear  up  with  Jim — that  I'd  like 
to  see  him  about  now." 

"  Could  I " 

"  No  ;  you  couldn't,"  he  interrupted  de- 
cisively, and  walking  to  the  door.  "  I'd 
rayther  see  him  personal  and  alone,  if  it's 
all  the  same  to  you,  missus.  Good-morn- 
ing !  " 

"  He's  gone  to  Gorsby,  Tom,"  he  con- 
tinued to  his  friend  in  waiting.  "  I  must 
go  after  him  at  once  after  I've  seen 
Taunton,  and  the  young  lady — and,"  he 
muttered  as  an  afterthought,  "  the  dog. 
You  lay  low  here  and  keep  him  in  tow 
till  I  return." 

He  turned  up  very  shortly  afterwards 
at    Seathorn     House,    accompanied    by 


Inspector  Taunton,  on  whose  face  there 
was  an  expression  of  the  most  portentous 
gravity. 

"  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe 
it  of  him.  Blazer !  "  he  said  as  they  stood 
under  the  porch  awaiting  the  servant's 
return.  "But,  as  you  say,  you  never 
know." 

"  Miss  Winthrop  will  be  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Blazer,"  announced  the  servant,  and 
bidding  his  friend  remain  in  the  hall,  the 
detective  was  at  once  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  he  began  in  answer  to  her 
look  of  eager  inquiry.  "  I'm  on  the 
stone-turning  job  still,  and  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  poor  young 
chap  in  the  county  gaol  is  guiltless  of 
your  father's  death.  Fact  is,  I've  heard 
something  of  late  that  gives  me  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  the 
right  party  almost  immediate — ^ay,  this 
very  day  I  " 

"  And  the  man — this  wretch !  "  she 
cried,  her  fme  dark  eyes  lighting  up  with 
honest  wrath.     "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

Mr.  Blazer  noted  the  look,  and  fearing 
the  results  of  some  indiscretion  on  her 
part,  quietly  replied — 

"'Scuse  me,  miss,  but  I  make  it  a 
point  never  to  divulge  names  until  I  am 
absolutely  sure.  You  see,  one  never 
knows.  There  is  always  the  chance  of  a 
mistake,  and  I  am  certain  positive  we'd 
both  feel  sorry  indeed  if  we  were  to 
fasten  suspicion  on  to  the  wrong  party. 
No,  miss,  we  must  go  about  it  careful 
and  circumspect ;  and  that  brings  me  to 
the  reason  of  my  having  called  here  this 
morning.  I'd  just  like  to  give  his  papers 
one  more  thorough  overhaul  on  the 
chance  of  our  getting  a  little  bit  more 
light  thrown  on." 

She  saw  the  force  of  his  remarks,  and 
having  handed  him  the  keys  he  again 
went  through  the  old  solicitor's  papers 
in  the  bureau  most  minutely  and  exhaus- 
tively. 

When  he  rose  from  his  seat  at  the 
table  she  could  see  by  his  face  that  his 
labours  had  not  brought  about  any 
practical  result. 

"  Can  you  remember,  miss,  if  the  old 
gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
his  papers  in  any  other  place  ?  " 
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"  1  am  positively  certain  he  did  not," 
she  replied.  "The  whole  house  was 
ransacked  from  top  to  bottom  for  pro- 
bate and  valuation  purposes,  but  nothing 
was  found." 

"  He  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
important  documents  about  with  him, 
now,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Never.  They  were  always  placed 
within  the  drawer  yonder — ^which  you 
broke  open  when  you  were  here  last. 
The  key  was  afterwards  found  in  his 
pocket." 

"  Nor  valuables,  miss  ?  " 

"  Nor  valuables.  He  seldom  had  more 
than  a  few  shillings  in  change  about 
him,  and  a  stamp  or  two  in  the  cover  of 
his  watch — for  receipts." 

"  Have  you  got  the  watch  now,  Miss 
Winthrop  ? " 

"  I  have.  You  will  find  it  in  that  box 
on  the  work-table,  together  with  his 
rings  and  a  few  trinkets.  They  were 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Taunton  after  the 
inquest." 

Mr.  Blazer  soon  had  the  large  old- 
fashioned  timepiece  in  his  possession ; 
and,  pressing  the  spring,  the  cover  flew 
open,  and  revealed  a  tightly-folded  piece 
of  paper  lying  within  its  concave. 

He  had  it  out  in  a  thrice,  and  smooth- 
ing it  on  the  little  work-table  before  him, 
he  read  over  the  contents  with  so  joyful 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  his 
subsequent  remark — 

*'  She  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
And  banged  him  on  the  mat, 
And  jumped  on  his  chest  and  asked  him, 
If  his  first  wife  ever  did  that  !  " 

seemed  altogether  inapposite. 

With  his  favourite  formula,  "  You  leave 
it  all  to  me,  miss,"  he  jumped  up,  and 
assuming  his  hat — a  breach  of  manners 
he  had  never  hitherto  been  guilty  of — he 
bent  a  look  of  the  deepest  significance  on 
the  frightened  young  lady,  and  with  a 
quick  confirmatory  nod  at  the  door  he 
suddenly  quitted  her  presence. 

"  Read  that !  "  said  he  to  the  inspector 
when  they  got  outside. 

"My  stars!"  exclaimed  the  latter  in 
wildest  amazement.  "  It's  awful.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Think  I  "  cried  his  companion  with 
an  exu/faxit    chuckle.     "Why,  that   we 


shan't  want  the  dog  along  with  us  after 
all !     Away  we  go  !  " 

And  away  they  went  in  the  direction 
of  Gorsby,  and  were  very  speedily  within 
its  confines. 

Closely  together  they  entered  the  large 
marquee,  within  which  the  jumble  sale 
was  in  full  operation.  Their  appearance 
was  quickly  noted  by  the  assembled  crowd 
of  villagers,  and  a  hush  fell  upon  the 
scene  as  every  eye  took  in  their  move- 
ments, and  whispered  comment  spread 
rapidly  from  stall  to  stall. 

"  Good  lawks !  but  it's  Jim  Purvis 
they're  after !  "  was  the  sentiment  that 
was  heard  to  ripple  along  on  all  sides  as 
Inspector  Taunton,  taking  his  cue  from 
Mr.  Blazer,  drew  the  trembling  cobbler 
on  one  side  in  whispered  conference. 

The  London  detective  in  the  mean- 
while was  advancing  in  a  straight  line 
up  the  centre  of  the  tent,  and  was  near- 
mg  a  crowd  of  people  who»  at  the  extreme 
end,  surrounded  a  stall  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Frampton  and  her  husband,  when 
the  latter,  seeing  him  approach,  started, 
and  turning  a  livid  colour  made  a  quick 
movement  with  his  hand  towards  his 
breast-pocket. 

With  a  rush  and  a  bound  Mr.  Blazer  had 
crossed  the  intervening  space  and  leaped 
over  the  barrier  separating  him  from  his 
object. 

He  was  just  a  second  too  late.  For  a 
sharp  ringing  report  filled  the  onlookers 
with  a  thrill  of  horror,  and  in  another 
moment — even  before  the  detective  could 
seize  him — the  banker  with  starting  eyes 
and  breath  a-gasp  fell  to  the  ground  at 
his  wife's  feet. 


"That's  just  where  it  is!  You  never 
know,"  observed  the  little  detective 
sapiently,  when  in  the  Seathorn  House 
drawing-room,  with  Miss  Winthrop  and 
Dr.  Courtlandt,  they  discussed  the  grue- 
some event  of  the  past  week.  "  You  see, 
I  had  my  doubts  all  along  until  I  had 
found  Purvis,  whom  I  felt  certain  must 
have  seen  Mr.  Frampton  on  the  marsh 
road  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Rutherford 
did.  But  it  was  the  paper  inside  the 
watch  that  settled  it !  " 

"  That  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
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to  hang  him,"  observed  the  yoang  doctor, 
*' even  without  liis  dying  confession  that 
he  had  been  forging  Mr.  Winthrop's 
cheques  and  drawing  on  his  account  to 
meet  his  gambling  debts." 

"Of  course  it  would,'*  said  the  little 
man  confidently.  "  Because  anyone  might 
have  guessed  that  the  poor  old  gentleman 
had  been  pressing  for  his  pass-book  on 
the  day  before  his  death " 

"  And  had  threatened  to  communicate 
with  the  London  olBce  of  the  bank," 
interrupted  the  doctor. 

"Exactly,"  returned  the  detective. 
"And  the  other  one,  desperate,  as  he 
confessed  he  was,  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
exposure  that  would  follow,  wrote  to 
him  that  letter  of  appointment  by 
Thorpe  Church — the  letter  in  the  watch  ! 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  old 
gentleman  had  some  foreknowledge  of 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Then,  to 
make  doubly  certain,  he  sent  on  that 
unsigned  telegram  wliich  1  got  into  my 
head  Mr.  Barnston  had  sent.  You  nn^cy 
know  1  " 

"But  I  called  more  especially,"  he 
continued,  "to  tell  you  that  I  have  just 
seen  young  Berridgc  since  he  returned  to 
his  home,  and  it  appears  from  what  he 
tells  me — and  he  don't  tell  overmuch — 
that  while  he  didn't  meet  with  the 
banker  on  that  night,  he  certainly  saw- 
Mr.  Rutherford,  whom  he  followed,  and 
watching  him  from  behind  a  hedge  saw 
him  meet  Miss  Daw^son  in  the  shadow  of 
the  dunes.  His  conduct  throughout  had 
always  been  a  riddle  to  mo  until  he 
explained  to  me  that  his  fondness  for 
Meadowsweet  (whom  he  acknowledges 
never  encouraged  him  in  the  least)  led 
him  to  shield  her  lover — for  her  sake — 
even  w^ith  his  life.  For  he  firmly  believed 
all  along  that  young  Rutherford  w-as  the 
guilty  party  and  he  would  have  gone  to 
the  gallows  rather  than  have  mentioned 


having  seen  him  with  her.  I  am  sorry 
for  him,  poor  young  chap,  in  one  sense, 
for  his  love  for  her  couldn't  have  gone 
much  further  than  that!  Let  us  hope, 
miss,  that  he  and  his  mother  will  live  it 
all  down  in  another  country  ;  for  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate,  and  take 
her  along  with  him." 

"  And  now,"  continued  Mr.  Blazer,  as 
he  rose  to  depart,  "  seeing  I  have  been 
and  turned  the  last  stone  satisfactory  for 
Lord  Jicntwood,  I  suppose  I  must  get 
away  back  to  town  and  report  proceed- 
ings to  him  personally.  Besides,  I  want 
to  relieve  the  minds  of  Mr.  Rutherford, 
his  wife,  and  her  father !  " 

"  I  think  their  minds  have  already 
been  relieved,"  observed  Mr.  Courtlandt, 
with  a  smile.  "  For  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Rutherford  himself  this  morn- 
ing, informing  me  that  his  lordship  had 
very  kindly  appointed  him  his  agent  in 
Mr.  Winthrop's  place  ;  and  that  he  con- 
templated taking  over  Seathom  House 
from  us  next  week,  when  we  shall  have 
vacated  it.'* 

"  And  yoiiy  Miss  Winthrop  I  "  exclaimed 
the  little  officer,  glancing  from  Mr. 
Courtlandt  to  the  blushing  girl  who  had 
crept  to  the  young  man's  side,  and  was 
now  holding  his  hand  in  hers.  "  What 
about  you,  miss,  if  I  might  make  so  bold 
as  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Blazer,"  replied 
the  young  man  on  her  behalf,  and  with 
a  very  self-conscious  look,  "  I  purpose 
leaving  Thorpe  almost  immediately  and 
taking  up  a  practice  in  London !  " 

•'  Johnny  stuck  a  squib  on  the  donkey's  rib. 
Then  applied  a  light. 
Suddenly  it  bust,  kicking  up  a  dust ; 
Johnny  disappeared  from  sight  !  " 

With  this  absurd  commentary  on  a 
very  serious  fact,  Mr.  Blazer  himself 
disappeared  —  and  our  story  comes  to 
an  end. 
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springs,  and  astonished  the  old  herdsman 
by  proclaiming  that  he  was  the  King's 
only  son.  The  news  soon  spread,  and 
after  some  time,  reached  the  Court, 
but  the  Prince  did  not  return,  as  he  was 
not  anxious  to  go  back  to  the  father  who 
had  so  cruelly  banished  him,  and  doubts 
began  to  be  thrown  on  the  story  of  his 
recovery.     After  a 

time  Prince  Reu-  

ben  communi- 
cated  with  his 
father,  and  in  re- 
turn the  King  re- 
warded his  son's 
only  master  by 
granting  him  a 
handsome  estate 
near  the  hot 
springs, and  allow- 
ing him  sufhcient 
money  to  build  a 
palace  and  houses 
for  his  followers. 
These  togethe!r 
made  a  town,  and 
here  Prince  Reu- 
ben took  up  his 
residence. 

As  the  young 
Prince  showed  no 
signs  of  wishing 
to  return  to 
Court,  the  King, 
having  no  other 
male  heir  to  the 
throne,  com- 
manded his  son  to 
come  home  and — 
report  says  —  to 
marry  the  beau- 
tiful Princess 
Irene.  The  Prince 
refused  to  obey  his 
father,  as  he  had 
not  forgiven  him 
for    sending    him 

away  from  the  Court,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  King  and  his  followers  became  so  great 
that,  in  order  to  learn  the  truth,  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  royal  pilgrimage  to 
Stye.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  the 
town  got  into  a  very  deplorable  condi- 
tion, through  everybody  being  too  full 
of   ruriosffy,     prying   into    each    other's 


Q'HVA^'M  r 


The  Princess  caught  sight  of  the  handsome 
young  ivood -carver. 


business  instead  of  looking  after  their  own. 
The  people  wondered  if  the  Prince  would 
fall  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Princess 
Irene  at  first  sight,  or  if  she  would  dislike 
the  Prince  on  account  of  hearing  of  his 
previous  malady.  In  fact,  the  royal  visit 
so  awoke  the  spirit  of  curiosity  that  the 
people  became  simply  intolerable  to  the 
•  Prince     by    their 

many  impertinent 
questions. 

The  Prince  de- 
cided to  disguise 
himself  and  watch 
the  Princess  Irene 
on  her  entr>'  into 
the  town  of  Stye. 
He  arranged  with 
his  friend  the 
Court  Magician  to 
cure  the  people 
of  their  objection- 
able curiosity,  and 
the  Magician 
agreed  to  do  this 
on  the  day  of  the 
state  entry  of  the 
royal  visitors. 

So  the  Magician 
dressed  himself  up 
in  gorgeous  and 
eccentric  costume 
and  wore  false 
hair  and  whiskers, 
and  walked 
through  the  streets 
with  clasped 
hands,  saying 
never  a  word.  All 
the  people  came 
flocking  out  of 
their  houses  to 
watch  him,  and 
the  entrance  of 
the  King  and 
Queen  did  not 
cause  so  much 
interest  as  this  erratic  and  mysterious 
man.  The  royal  visitors*  curiosity  was 
equally  aroused,  and  the  King  com- 
manded his  outriders  to  follow  the  man 
slowly — and  they  stared  as  hard  at  him 
as  the  natives  themselves.  Prince  Reuben 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  oppo- 
site side   of    the   road  —  disguised   as  a 
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The  mysterious  stranger  mixed  a  lot  of 
in  a  cauldron. 

wood-carvor,  but  the  I\int^  and  OiictMi  did 
not  notice  him,  as  tlieir  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  mysterious  stranger, 
whose  presence  seemed  to  fascinate  them. 
The  beautiful  Princess  Irene  followed  in 
her  carriage,  but  being  very  pure  in  mind, 
she  took  no  notice  of  the  Magician, 
especially  as  at  that  moment  she  hap- 
pened to  catch  sight  of  the  handsome 
young  w^ood-carver,  w^ho  was  seated 
working  in  front  of  his  open  shop.  The 
youth,  also,  looking  up  as  she  passed, 
caught  her  eye,  and  Cupid  shot  a  dart 
through  their  hearts.  The  wood-carver 
discovered  he  had  no  interest  in  anybody 
at  all  except  the  Princess,  and  he 
followed  her  carriage,  managing  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  to  her,  as  the  soldiers  and 
coachmen  were  staring,  open-mouthed,  at 
the  Magician. 

As  this  mysterious  stranger  passed 
Prince  Reuben's  j)alace,  the  people  con- 
tinued to  follow  him,  but  the  King  and 
his  retinue  passed  into  the  palace  yard. 
As  soon  as  they  learnt  that  the  Prince 
was  not  there  to  receive  them  they  were 
annoyed,  and,  on  learning  that  the 
people  had  followed  the  Magician,  their 
curiosity  was  so  great  that  they  retired 
to  their  rooms  and  disguised  themselves, 


herbs 


and,      un- 
known    to 
each     other, 
set     out     to 
follow    the 
nnysterious 
stranger. 
This     old 
man  led  the 
people  ihigh 
up   into   tlie 
hills  till   he   came    to  a 
cave,   where     he    set    a 
cauldron  upon  a  fire,  and 
mixed  ai  lot  of  herbs  in  it, 
to  whicli  he  added  %vater, 
and    after    stirring     and 
boiling  for  some  time,  he 
^        pretended  to  drink  of  it,  and  then 
_/_       retired  and  lay  down  to  sleep.     The 
])eople    watched    him    with     great 
interest,  and  when   they  found  he 
slept,  they  came  up  and  tasted  the 
liquid,  which  caused  them  to  sleep 
also ;     and    w^hile    they   slept     the 
Magician  returned  to  the  Prince's  palace. 
When  the  people  awoke  in  the  morning 
each  discovered  to  his  great  consternation 
that    everybody    else's    head    had    been 
turned   into   that    of  a   pig,  not    know- 
ing   that   they   were   themselves    in    the 
same  condition.     They  started  laughing 
at  each  other  and  eventually  quarrelling, 
and  they  returned  to  the  town  of  Stye  in 
a     general     uproar.     The     wood-carver, 
however,   had    spent    the    night    in    the 
palace  court-yard,  near   the   window    of 
the  room  occupied  by  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cess Irene,  as  he  was  not  able  to  sleep  for 
love.     The  Princess  was  equally  in  love 
with  the  liandsome  but — as  she  thought 
— poor  wood-worker,  and  coming"  to  the 
open  window  she  espied  him  in  the  court 
below,  and  her  heart  w-ent  out  to  him. 
As  soon  as  he  saw^  her  he  professed  his 
love,  and  invited  her  into  the  court-yard 
to  converse  with  him,  as  he  confessed  he 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  her.     As 
no  one  was  alxnit  so  early,  the  Princess 
cf^nsented,  and   she   told   the   handsome 
wood-carver    how    her   step-father    had 
commanded  her  to  fall  in  love  with  his 
son,  whom  she  was  told  was  a  sufferer 
fri^m  disease.     But  she  felt  she  could  not 
love  to  order,  and  now  she  had  decided 
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to  run  away.  The  handsome  wood-carver 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  having 
obtained  her  consent,  he  sealed  the  com- 
pact with  a  kiss.  Just  at  that  moment 
the  King  burst  into  the  court-yard,  and 
seeing  his  step-daughter  in  the  arms  of  the 
wood-carver,  called  to  his  guards  to  slay 
the  youth.  The  guards,  coming  up 
sharply,  laughed  at  the  King's  appear- 
ance till  they  caught  sight  of  themselves 
in  the  spring  water  in  the  basin  in  the 
middle  of  the  court-yard,  wiiere  they  all 
saw  how  ridiculous  they  looked.  The 
people  swarmed  riotously  into  the 
grounds,  and  were  also  soon  undeceived 
as  to  themselves.  The  King,  exasperated 
to  the  last  degree  by  his  guards  not  obey- 
ing his  commands,  drew  his  sword  and 
advanced  towards  the  wood- 
carver.  The  disguised  Prince 
thereupon  jumped  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  basin  andshouted : 

*'  Stop  !  " 

Immediate  silence  pre- 
vailed, and  the  wood-carver 
thus  addressed  them  : — 

"  Your  Majesty,  you  have 
come  to  visit  a  people  endued 
with  an  insatiable  curiosity, 
and  your  Majesty  has  become 
tainted  with  the  same  com- 
plaint, and  the  present  trouble 
of  your  Majesty  and  the  people 
is  the  result  of  this  insatiable 
curiosity.  The  only  one  who 
has  not  given  vent  to  this 
feeling  is  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Irene,  to  whom 
I  have  plighted  my  troth.  If 
your  Majesty  consents  to  our 
alliance  I  will  undertake  to 
cure  you  and  the  people  of  the 
ills  you  at  present  suffer  from. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
refuse  my  wish,  and  suffer  fme 
to  die,  the  secret  that  1  alone 
hold  dies  with  me." 

The  King,  supported  by  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  was  only 
too  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
this  proposal. 

The  disguised  Prince  there- 
upon informed  them  that  by 
dipping  their  heads  in  the 
spring  waters  contained  in  the 


basin  they  would  resume  their  normal 
appearance,  just  as  the  Prince  Reuben 
had  been  cured  of  his  disease  before  them. 

A  large  banquet  was  ordered  for  the 
same  day,  and  after  the  King  and  his 
followers  had  been  restored  from  the  evil 
effects  of  the  potion  mixed  by  the  mys- 
terious Magician,  they  were  only  too 
delighted  to  do  honour  to  the  handsome 
young  wood-carver.  And  as  the  King 
was  about  to  take  up  his  goblet  to  drink 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  en- 
gaged couple.  Prince  Reuben  seized  the 
opportunity  to  drop  into  the  royal  goblet 
the  ring  his  mother  had  given  the  Court 
Magician  on  her  death-bed. 

When  the  King  drank  he  perceived  at 
the  bottom  of  the  goblet   the  glittering 


Everybody's  head  had  been  turned  inU  that  of  a  pig. 
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token,  and  became  aware  of  tlie  presence  delighted   the  people  were  to    hear  the 

of  his  son,  and  lie  rejoiced  thereat,  as  he  King  propose  a  toast :  "  To  the  health  of 

had  been  punislied  for  his  cruelty,  and  my  son,  Prince  Reuben,  and  his  affianced 

was  now  about  to  have  liis  wish  fulfilled,  bride,  Her  Royal  Highness  the    Princess 

Imagine,  therefore,  how  astounded  and  Irene." 


"'  im^r^ 
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MONTHLY   MATTERS   MUSICAL 

By   GEORGE  CECIL. 

OPERA  ON  THE  RIVIERA:   THE  DEARTH  OF  TENORS i  A  COMING  BRI' 

BARITONE. 


The  past  month  has  been  memorable 
for  various  excellent  performances  which 
have  taken  place  at  the  three 
at^ontc     Riviera  opera  houses.     At  the 
Carlo  and    TheMre    de    TOp^ra,    Monte 
Nice.  Carlo,  "  La  Gioconda,"  "  L'Or 

du  Rhin" — which  has  been  given  for 
the  first  time  in  French,  Massenet's 
pleasing  "  Th6rese,"  the  lurid  "La  Tosca," 
and  "  M6phistof61&s  " — a  Monte  Carlo 
operatic  hardy  annual,  have  proved  par- 
ticularly attractive  ;  and  '*  La  Traviata," 
"  Carmen,*'  "  La  Vie  de  Roh^me,"  **  Henry 
VIII.** — an  undeservedly  neglected  work, 
and    the  exceedingly  fascinating   "  Bar- 


formances  ;  Signor  Titta  Ruffo,  fresh 
his   triumphs  elsewhere,  is  amongsi 
artists    who     find     themselves    at 
favoured    spot ;     and    M.    Renaud, 
Chaliapine,     Madame     Gi^chetti, 
Signor    Anselmi — whose    alluring 
has  delighted  countless  Londoners- 
are  of  the  company.     Nor  are  the  < 
artists  less  capable. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  in 
tant  part  played  by  M.  Gunsbourg. 
has  for  some  years  past  filled,  to  the  j 
faction  of  all  with  whom  he  is  brc 
into  contact,  the  post  of  Diret 
Fully  conversant    with   every   deta 
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MONTE    CARLO. 
Outside  the  Opera  House  and  the  Rooms. 


biere,"  still  await  the  musical  enthusiast. 
Amongst  the  singers  are  Madame  Litvinne, 
who  is  the  brightest  of  "bright,  particu- 
lar stars."  Her  dramatic  and  admirably 
sung  Gioconda  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  most  lighthearted  of 
those  who  make  it  their  business  in  life 
to  seek  amusement ;  and  her  Catherine 
d*iVragon  is  eagerly  anticipated  by  dis- 
criminating amateurs.  Signor  Scandiani, 
who  is  so  well  known  to  Covent  Garden 
audiences,    is    engaged  for  several  per- 


operatic  management — from  adjudici 
between  the  claims  of  rival  prime  i 
to  selecting  the  most  becoming  shac 
a  ballet  girl's  tights,  he  is  essentiall; 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  Long 
he  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  busines 
Equally  satisfying  are  the  performs 
for  which  M.  Villefranck,  of  the  C 
House,  and  M.  de  Farconnet,  of 
Casino  Theatre,  Nice,  are  respon; 
For,  at  each  establishment,  intere 
and  important  works  are  to  be  heard  ; 
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the  excellence  of  the  singers,  combined 
with  a  praiseworthy  attention  to  minor 
details,  results  in  an  unusually  good  en- 
semhlc.  Amongst  this  season's  attractions 
are  "  Les  Maitres  Chanteurs,"  "  LeChemi- 
neau,"  "  Salome,"  "  Orph6e,"  "  Les 
P^cheurs  de  St.  Jean/'  "  La  Legende  du 
Point  D*Argentan,"  and  "  Le  Bonhomme 
Jadis,"  while  the  "  repertoire  courant  "  is 
particularly  well  chosen.  The  singers, 
manv  of  wliom  are  artists  of  considerable 


MAbAMK   CHARLOTTE  WYNS. 

The   bright  particular  star  of   the   Nice  Opera, 
in  '•  Aida." 

magnitude,  include  Madame  Chadotte 
Wyns — one  of  the  finest  dramatic  singers 
before  the  public,  Mile,  de  Treville — of 
coloratura  fame,  Mile.  Lillian  Grenville — 
whose  charms  inspire  poets  of  every  de- 
scription, M.  Albers,  M.  Rothier — whose 
fine  voice  might  with  advantage  hi 
exploited  before  Covent  Garden  audi- 
ences, M.  David,  and  Madame  Carre. 


Great  credit  is  due  to  ^L  de  Farconnet 
for  his  perspicuity  in  selecting  so  admir- 
able a  company,  and  for  his  unparalleled 
enterprise  in  giving  so  varied  and  interest- 
ing a  programme  during  a  short  season. 

Never  in  the  history  of  singing  have 
capable   operatic    tenors!   been  as  scarce 

The  ^^   *^^^y  ^^^  ^^  present.      At 

Dearth  of  no  time  indeed  has  the  supply 
Tenors.  exceeded  the  demand.  Even 
when  Tamberlik,  Mario,  and  Braham  were 
singing  Manrico  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  capital  their  services  were  in 
constant  request.  And  to-day  there  are 
so  few  really  distinguished  tenors  avail- 
able that  the  last  Covent  Garden  Italian 
season  was  carried  on  without  the 
assistance  of  a  prima  tenore  of  the  first 
rank. 

The  Italian  contingent  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Honci — who  is  unequalled  as  an 
exponent  of  the  rapidly  vanishing  hel 
canto  school  of  singers — and  Caruso. 
They  are  followed  (at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance) by  de  Marclii,  Anselmi,  and  Zena- 
tello,  who  have  sung  themselves  into  the 
good  graces  of  London  audiences  ;  and 
Franceschini,  Bassi,  and  several  others 
bring  up  the  rear.  France  furnishes 
Alvarez,  Afire,  Rouselli^re,  Clement, 
Leon  David,  Fscalais,  Salignac,  de  la  Tour, 
and  Dalmores — all  of  whom  are  more  or 
less  acceptable  in  certain  roles.  With 
the  exception  of  Kraus,  Jorn,  and  Julius 
Walther— of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany, German  tenors  are  scarcely  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  so  bad  are  the 
majority.  Russia  sends  us  Sobeenoff; 
Denmark  has  jjrtivided  Cornelius  and 
Harold ;  luigland  may  take  credit  to 
herself  for  John  Coates — whose  Lohengrin 
is  so  excellent  a  perfornuun:-i,  and  Edward 
Da  vies.  Spain  is  represented  by  Vignas 
rmd  Constantino,  and  .\m-2rica  by  Walter 
Wheatl^y.  In  Scotland  tenors  are  un- 
known ;  they  do  not  soom  to  thrive  on 
the  national  diet  in  a  climate  which,  as 
Sidney  Smith  said,  will  not  ripen  an 
apple.  Tliis  is  no  reflection  on  the 
country  in  which  bagpipes  are  allowed 
to  be  played  in  public.  'Tis  merely  a 
fact  from  which  there  is  no  escaping. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  musical 
world  has  been  rich  in  tenors.  Until  the 
transformation  of  Jean  dc  Rezke  from  a 
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baritone   with   a    very  good  voice  to  a 
tenor  with  a  unique  knowledge   of  his 
art,  enthusiasts  had  to  live  on  memories 
of  Campanini,   Gayarre,   and    their   im- 
mediate predecessors.    About  eleven  years 
ago,    Cremonini    (who  created   a    most 
favourable  impression  in  "  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermuir"  and  "  Mefistofel^s  ")  sang  with 
much  success  both  here  and  abroad  ;  and 
Alvarez — in  fort  tenor  and  lyric  rdles — has 
charmed    Parisian    audiences    for   some 
years.     In  the  early  nineties,  \'an  Dyck's 
Faust    and  Des    Cirieux   captivated    the 
habitues   of  Covent   Garden ;    and   some 
years  later,  Tamagno  paid  a  return  visit 
to    London  for  the  purpose   of    singing 
Otello — a  part  which  was  written  for  him 
and  in  which  he  was  deservedly  ff-mou^. 
In    1900,  Bonci,  fresh  from   innumerable 
triumphs  on  the  Continent,  by  his  beauti- 
ful singing  in  "  La  Boh^me,"  *  Rigoletto,' 
"  Lucia    di    Lammermuir "    and    "  Don 
Giovanni,"  added  a  special  lustre  to  the 
Covent    Garden  season.     Shortly   after- 
wards, Caruso  (who  had  created  a  jurore 
at  Monte  Carlo)  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  London  public. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  the 
dearth  of  tenors  of  the  first  rank.  The 
aspiring  genius  frequently  is  averse  to 
putting  in  the  requisite  amount  of  study ; 
the  teacher  often  does  not  know  his 
business ;  and  though  the  raw  material 
sometimes  furnishes  a  good  voice,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  of  exceptional  quality  or 
compass.  If  the  enthusiastic  beginner  is 
given  the  song  for  which  he  clamours 
before  his  voice  is  placed,  his  chances  of 
developing  into  a  second  Giuglini  are 
wrecked  at  the  outset.  Should  a  youth 
with  a  promising  voice  entrust  himself  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  one  of  the  dishonest 
ignoramuses  who  assiduously  advertise 
their  claims  in  papers  of  alleged  respect- 
ability, he  may  at  once  say  farewell  to 
his  chances  of  success.  The  beginner 
also  is  handicapped  by  the  advice  of 
irresponsible  friends  and  admirers  ;  though 
they  are  the  last  persons  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  tell  the  misguided  neophyte   that  his 


very  ordinary  voice  is  the  hnest  aver 
known.  A  voice  like  Caruso's,  or  one 
with  the  sweetness  of  Bonci 's,  is  not  heard 
twice  in  twenty  years.  Yet,  a  certain 
class  of  singing-master  would  have  us 
believe  that  equally  good  voices  are  com- 
paratively common. 

The  dearth  of  tenors  of  the  first  rank 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  Italian  reper- 
toire is  as  real  as  it  is  lamentable.  With 
Caruso — whose  terms  are  too  high  for  an 
autumn  season — and  Zenatello  al;sent  in 
America,  and  Bonci  singing  (as  he  alone 
can  sing)  in  New  York,  Covent  Garden 
must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a 
suitable  substitute.  Anselmi  would  have 
made  a  welcome  recruit,  but  l.e,  perhaps, 
was  too  expensive ;  and  Franceschini 
(whose  Radames  created  so  favourable 
an  impression  last  }ear)  and  Georgini 
presumably  were  engaged  elsewhere. 
Had  there  existed  a  disengaged  tenor 
capable  of  singing  Don  Jose,  Faust,  Enzo, 
and  Canio  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cog- 
noscenti— and  another  one  who  could  give 
a  good  account  of  himself  in  lighter  rdles, 
the  twain  would  have  been  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  diminished  band.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  evident  that  the  demand 
is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

It    is  seldom  that  a   British    beginner 
makes   a    good    inipression    on   a    well- 
informed  critic — easy  though 

B  Itish^^"^  ^'^  ^"^^^  ^*  ^^^  extract  flattery 
Baritone,  from  concert  agents,  pro- 
prietors of  concert  halls  and 
other  unmusical  persons  who  make  it 
their  business  in  life  to  fleece  the  simple- 
minded.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
English  Art,  Signor  Clerici  has  presented 
a  wondering  world  with  a  singer  who 
shows  exceptional  promise.  Mr.  Frederick 
James  is  the  fortunate  man  in  question. 
His  voice  is  of  unusually  fine,  resonant 
quality;  and  its  extraordinarily  expansive 
compass  enables  lucky  Mr.  James  to  reach 
the  A  flatandto  descend  to  the  lower  D.  In 
spite  of  the  weight  with  which  the  young 
singer  invests  his  lower  note§,  the  voice 
is  of  the  true  baritone  quality. 
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